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THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE 


My distinguished successor in the Prime Ministership of Canada has 
during these past few memorable days asserted’with a persuasiveness 
_all his own that the British Empire ‘ rests upon foundations firmer than 
the rock and as endurable as the ages.’ It is a comfon cing reflection, 
but none the less, looking back over a long public career in this country 
and in Canada, am I convinced that it is only by a tenasious hold 
upon central British ideals and by a steadfast pursuit gf the policy 
these suggest that the British Empire can be presefved from the 
disintegrating influences that have overwheimed/So many of the — z 
Empires of the past. : ; 2 
Sir John Seeley has asserted that the British Empir 
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Queen Elizabeth and William Pitt. ‘And the gtuding 
manship is as surely necessary now as then. 

Outside the British Empire, Germany and the United States are 
recognised as the most progressive and enlightened industrial nations, 
and it is not unprofitable at times to see ourselves as others see us. 
Professor Carl Johannes Fuchs, Professor. of Political Economy in 
ther z of Freiburg, one of the most distinguished of German 
econ his great work on the Trade Policy of various countries, 
declares that 


the British Empire, more than any other nation in Europe, is capable of 
becoming a self-sufficient commercial state, and the political and commer- 
cial issues are so bound together that it might be advisable for the Mother 
Country to purchase political advantages even at the cost of some economic 
sacrifices. On political and economical grounds [he adds] England needs now, 
more than ever to retain her great Colonial Empire. Owing to the numeroy’s 
and active centrifugal forces of to-day, this can only be done by a closer union, 
which will be worth any cost. 

And writing in 1891 he makes the following striking prophetic declara- 
tion : 

It remains to be seen whether time will raise up to England a statesman 
who possesses clear-sightedness, courage, energy, and tact enough to bring this 
question to a happy issue—a question which is of so much importance for the 
future of England, as well for her position among nations as for her trade. But 
it must be soon, or it will be for ever too late. 


It would be easy to find confirmation of Professor Fuchs’s diagnosis 
in the recent policy of Germany, and especially her determined 
though happily frustrated effort to compel Canada to extend to her 
the tariff preference granted in 1897 to the United Kingdom. It is 
enough to quote what was said in the course of a speech to the German ` 

“Intellectuals ’ at Berlin on the 12th of January, 1907, when Herr 
ernburg, Colonial Director, urged that Germany must develop, 
a forthwith, a trade policy applicable to the whole German p 
Empire similar to that policy of „Imperial reciprocity which is now ' 
before th tite British people. 

- Look from Germany to the, United States, and we find Mr. J. J. 
Hill, the well-known railway president, and one of the master-minds 
of the United States of to-day, declaring in a speech at the Merchants’ 
ub, Chicago, on the 10th of November, 1906, that the overthrow 
Imperial Preference at the British General Election of 1906 had 


iven the United States one further chance, Had that policy been 
ratifi 


ducts based on reciprocal ences this country fhe United States] would 
i double thrust in a decline of business. with its greatest and its 
mers on two sides of the gens: _The defeat ee t 
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And he added 3 

It is, perhaps, the time when [United States] reciprocity with Canada may be 
considered with more favour than it ever can be again. For no man who 
understands industrial conditions in Great Britain will believe that the issue 
raised by Chamberlain is permanently settled, or that unrest and distress there 
will not at some future time bring it again to the front with better prospects of 
success. 


These are pregnant words, and if we turn to the history of the 
movement for the consolidation of the Empire we see how full that 
history is both of encouragement and warning. We realise at once 
how free the movement was in its earlier stages from political partisan- 
ship. It was Mr. W. E. Forster, the Cabinet colleague of Gladstone 
and Bright, who organised the momentous meeting of 1884, and it 
was Mr. W. H. Smith, the Conservative First Lord of the Treasury, 
who moved, and Lord Rosebery, the Liberal Prime Minister of later 
years, who seconded, the unanimous resolution ‘that in order to 
secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of federation 
is essential.’ In consequence of that resolution the Imperial Federa- 
tion League came to birth. It thrived for a time on aspirations 
and eloquence and did the Empire this decisive service —by an exhaus- 
tive examination of the question and after communicating with leading 
men throughout the Empire it proved the impracticability of Parlia- 
mentary federation. That rock of disunion was for the future clearly 
marked on the chart of Empire. The League met its end when 
several of its members proposed to weld the British Empire together 
by a policy of Imperial defence based upon proportionate Colonial 
contributions to the Navy. ‘The recent debate in the British House 
of Commons shows that this policy has its advocates to-day. Can 
they hope to fare better than did their predecessors of twenty years 
ago ? 

It so happens that at a dinner of the Imperial Federation League 
in 1889, before I became a member of it, when asked my opinion, 
I ventured to suggest that a conference should be invited from the 
self-governing Colonies to discuss with the Imperial Government the 
subject of federation, and I added that I hoped the result would be 
that it might be found practicable to adopt a fiscal policy that would 
be mutually beneficial to the Mother Country and the Colonies. Lord 
Rosebery, then President of the League, consulted the Prime Minister, 
Lord Salisbury, and it was decided to postpone such conference, 
pending the efforts then being made to confederate Australia. 

The next step forward was taken some time afterwards when, 
in response to an appeal from the United Empire Trade League, Lord 
Salisbury said : 


Before we can formulate any propositions or before we can invite our 


Colonies to any kind of federation, what it is we have to know is how far the 


people of this country would be disposed to support a policy of which I imagine : 
7 tel z z2 Sr j 
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the most prominent features are preferential taxes on corn, meat and wool. 
Some people may say you can have these preferential taxes without any increase 
of prices to the consumer. . . . On these matters public opinion must be formed 
before any Government can act. No Government can impose its own opinion 
on the people of the country in these matters. Itis the duty of those who feel 
themselves to be the leaders of such a movement and the apostles of such a 
doctrine to go forth and fight for it, and when they have convinced the people 
of the country the battle will be won. 


Lord Salisbury’s advice was taken, and it is only necessary to 
contemplate the main theme of the Colonial Conference of 1907 and 
the recent proceedings of such representative commercial bodies as 
the Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom and of the whole 
Empire to appreciate the undiminished vigour with which the fight 
is still being waged and the steady advance that has been made. 

In 1892 the second Congress of Chambers of Commerce 
of the Empire rejected by a large majority after two days’ debate 
the preferential resolution which I had the privilege of moving, and 
which Sir Donald A. Smith (now Lord Strathcona) seconded. It 
called for ‘a slight differential duty by the Imperial and Colonial 
Governments in favour of the home productions against the imported 
foreign article.’ Two years later, in 1894, the Colonial Conference 
held at Ottawa, with Lord Jersey as the representative of the Imperial 
Government, pronounced in favour of mutual preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Again in 1896, when 
I was Prime Minister of Canada, the question was made one of the 
most important issues in my appeal to the electors. 

The sequel is instructive and suggestive. Mr. Laurier (now the 
Right Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier), the leader of the Opposition, publicly 
declared himself to be as strongly in favour of mutual preferential 
trade as I was, and from that time it ceased to be an issue in Canada, 
where all parties are united in its support. Few as the remaining 
years of my life must be, I hope to see the day when the same may be 
said of the United Kingdom. 

The enactment of the Canadian preference followed, and the 
abrogation of the Belgian and German treaties brought the question 
within the Imperial arena. By his Budget of 1901 Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach restored the registration duty of one shilling per hundredweight 
on imported com, and thereby enriched the British Treasury by 
an increased revenue of 24 millions sterling without a suggestion of 
inconvenience to the British consumer. The Canadian offer of 1902 
followed. At the Colonial Conference of that year Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Mr. Fielding, the Finance Minister, offered to increase the pre- 
ference of 33} per cent. accorded to the United Kingdom if Canada 
were exempted from the registration duties and any similar future 
duties, and stated that if this modicum of response to Canada’s pre- 
ference were refused, Canada would feel at liberty to review the whole 
question. We know how, in the absence of Mr. Chamberlain in 


—— 
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South Africa, Mr. Ritchie, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, induced 
the British Cabinet to neglect Canada’s offer and repeal the duties. 

Then it was that Mr. Chamberlain in his historic speech at Birming- 
ham on the 16th of May, 1902, committed himself irrevocably to the 
policy of Preference and resigned his high office in the Ministry, 
that he might more effectively advocate what he knew to be essential 
to the unity of the Empire. Severe illness, the result of his Herculean 
labours, has for the time deprived the movement of his inspiring 
leadership, but in his New Year message to the people of Canada, 
through the medium of that constant friend of the Empire, the 
Montreal Star, Mr. Chamberlain has again affirmed his profound con- 
viction that ‘ of all the bonds that can unite nations, the bond of com- 
merce is the strongest, and the perception of that fact will, I feel 
assured, ultimately lead to the closer union between Great Britain 
and her Colonies, which I conceive to be the only foundation for a 
great Empire.’ 

Idealism and enlightened self-interest form an unconquerable 
partnership, and the movement goes forward to certain victory. 
The defeat in the Congress of Chambers of the Empire in 1902 was 
turned into overwhelming victory in the Congress of 1906, when 105 
Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade representing every part 
of the Empire supported, and only forty-one Chambers rejected, the 
policy of reciprocal preference as a matter of ‘present practical 
importance.’ Among the twenty-one neutral Chambers was the 
London Chamber of Commerce, but in March of this year at a meeting 
of over 200 members its neutrality was turned into an emphatic ad- 
herence, and at the subsequent poll 1,077 votes were recorded for and 
472 against the proposal of commercial unity on a preferential basis 
and such revenue duties on imported manufactures as would safeguard 
British industries from the unfair competition of foreign countries. 

Thus the progress of the movement is apparent. All the self- 
governing Colonies are now united, and there is abundant evidence of 
the change in British public opinion. I admit the difficulty caused 
by the attitude of the Liberal party, but we cannot doubt the desire 
of the present Government to go as far as they can to meet the wishes 
of the Colonies. As Lord Milner has pointed out, the Government 
are in no way committed to oppose a reduction of existing taxation 
in favour of the Colonies. They might thus give a preference to all 
the Colonies except Canada, and a restoration of the registration duty 
on corn, the preferential admission of which would of course bring 
Canada and India into the scheme, would in no way conflict with 
the principles of Free Trade as Peel, Gladstone, and members of the 
present Government have understood and approved of them. Nor 
would the interests of the consumer be prejudiced, for it is a curious 
fact that the price of wheat was greater both in the year before 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach imposed his duties and in the year after 
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Mr. Ritchie repealed them than while they were in operation. No 
one pretends that the registration duties would advance the price of 
bread, and their restoration while increasing the revenue would 
enable the Government to meet the demand of Sir Wilfrid Laurier / 
quite consistently with their principles. i 

Moreover, discrimination between ‘foreign’ and ‘colonial’ is not 
new in the fiscal relations of Colony and Mother Country. I do 
not now refer to the tariff preferences of Corn Law days, but to 
the acceptance of the principle by both Liberal and Unionist 
Chancellors of the Exchequer of our own time. When Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought in a bill 
to increase from 2s. 6d. to 10s. the tax on securities, we, the repre- 
sentatives of the self-governing Colonies, waited upon him and pointed 
out that the loans were used to develop portions of the Empire, 
and he amended the Bill by exempting the Colonies from that addi- 
tional taxation—thus establishing discrimination in favour of the 
Colonies, and in doing so removing the stigma from the act which 
characterised colonists as foreigners. Again when Sir William 
Harcourt brought in his measure increasing the succession duties, the 
representatives of the Colonies, after two lengthy interviews, suc- 
ceeded in inducing him to amend the Bill in respect to colonists 
domiciled in Great Britain by providing that only the balance after 
deducting the Colonial duty should be claimed. It was moreover 
declared that no writ for the collection of these taxes should run in 
a British Colony. 

It has been suggested in authoritative quarters that the admission 
of the principle of preference would be the thin end of the wedge. 
I have shown that the principle has already been admitted by both 
Liberal and Conservative statesmen, and is now a part of the law of 
England. May I also urge, as others have urged, that there is another 
wedge with a thin end—a wedge that is calculated to drive the 
Colonies further from the United. Kingdom in a commercial sense, R 
and nearer to the foreigner, whose natural aim it is to displace more f 
and more the British manufacturer and artisan? It is needless to 
do more than quote the formal announcement made in the Canadian 
Senate so recently as the 11th of April last by Sir Richard Cartwright, 

Acting Prime Minister in the absence of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. He 
then declared that ‘ after the Imperial Conference, Canadian Ministers 
would take the opportunity to approach several European countries ‘ 
in an endeavour to improve trade relations. This would be the | 
_ first use of the recently passed intermediate tariff. The effect of the 
Intermediate Tariff enactment is twofold. It permits Canadian 
Ministers to negotiate and conclude reciprocity with foreign nations 
ithout recourse to the agency of the Imperial Government, 
ven without reference to their own Parliament; and it auto- 
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in Canadian markets now enjoyed by the United Kingdom. More- 
over, it is more than conceivable that in the course of negotiation 
with the astute industrial rivals of the United Kingdom, Canada 
may be led so to fix and limit the margin of British preference as 
to bar the way to any future arrangement of mutual preference within 
the Empire. 

Need more be said to prove the danger of the policy of drift? Is 
it conceivable that, with these perfectly natural developments of 
Colonial commercial policy staring her in the face, the Mother Country 
will persist in her refusal of reciprocity? In the words of Professor 
Fuchs, ‘it must be soon or it will be for ever too late.’ 


Passing to another of the main subjects of Imperial discussion, 
namely, the constitution and perpetuation of the Imperial Conference, 
I find myself in substantial agreement with what I conceive to be the 
views of Canadian Ministers. The term ‘Council’ is liable to mis- 
construction as applied to a body which does no more than confer, 
and has no executive functions, and I cannot see why anyone should 
object to the word ‘Conference.’ It is essentially an Imperial Con- 
ference inasmuch as the Colonies are invited by the Imperial Govern- 
ment to confer with them. Nor can I see any valid objection to 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s claim that other members of his Government 
should take part in the Conference with the full status of membership. 
The object of the Conference is obviously a discussion between the 
Imperial and the Colonial Governments in order to arrive at results 
on important questions between them. The presence, therefore, of 
important members of his Government would enable the Prime 
Minister of each Colony to act with more confidence and arrive at 
results which would otherwise have to be postponed. They are all 
sworn members of Government, and their presence as members of 
the Conference can only be beneficial. I cannot indeed see why all 
the members of the Imperial Government and all the members of the 
Colonial Governments should not be members of the Imperial Con- 
ference. The question of voting does not arise, and if and when it 
does arise it can be settled by the Conference itself. 

I am also in agreement with Sir Wilfrid Laurier in the attitude of 
opposition he is assumed to take up respecting the active agitation 
carried on for some time in favour, ostensibly, of effecting the con- 
tinuity of the Conference during the intervals between its meetings. 
The appointment of a permanent Commission in London has been 
advocated for the following reasons : 


After a few crowded weeks of activity its members (i.e. the members of the 
Conference) separate and the organisation remains in abeyance for several 
years. During those years Imperial questions which may be delicate and even 


. critical may arise from time to time, and no special and adequate machinery 


set up for discussing them or even enquiring into them can be resorted to. Haste eae 5 
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But no guarantee exists for the full and regular exchange of opinion on any 

question by the division of the Empire interested therein. . . . There is no 

such thing as a department of the Empire in which English and Colonial know- 

ledge, experience and thinking power can meet to examine- Imperial problem 

and co-operate to solve them. 


These and many more or less similar fallacies have been constantly 
reiterated. If they were not fallacies the condition of communica- 
tion between the Imperial and Colonial Governments has been and is 
deplorable indeed. t 

I propose to state briefly some of the facts within my own 
knowledge which show the inaccuracy of these statements? The 
self-governing Colonies have for many years past been represented 
in London by Agents-General or High Commissioners who with a staff 
of able men under them have maintained communication between 
the Colonial and Imperial Governments. 

I had the honour of representing Canada as High Commissioner 
for thirteen years. During that time there were several changes 


of Government here, and I am bound to say that whichever Govern-. 


ment was in power the representations of the Colonial Governments 
received the most prompt and attentive consideration from not only 
the Colonial Minister of the day but all the other ministers including 
the Prime Minister, whenever the occasion required us to communicate 
with them. If it were a matter affecting one Colony, it was dealt 
with by the representative of that Colony, but if it were a question 
affecting the other Colonies as well, all the Colonial representatives 
met at the Canadian Office and having agreed on the line to be taken 
we went in a body to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, or where 
the question affected another department an interview would be 
arranged for us there. 

Tt is of vital importance at this moment of suggested changes 
to bear these pertinent facts in mind. The purpose in view in the 
formation of a new and permanent Commission has for many 
years been practically accomplished through existing channels with a 
signal absence of friction and a signal measure of success. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and other Colonial ministers have pointed to one instance 
and another in British diplomacy in which Colonial interests have 
not been sufficiently safeguarded. It would need more space than I 


have at command to analyse each of these cases, but it may be stated 


as a general proposition that in not a few of them other influences 
and in some of them Colonial influences and the actions of Colonial 
ministers themselves must bear their share of the responsibility 
of subsequent failure. It is doubtful if any permanent council or 
commission sitting in London would have bettered the result; but it 
is certain that the result would in each of the matters of Colonial 
complaint have been most materially and beneficially affected had 
full and free use been made of the existing means of direct and con- 
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fidential diplomatic intercourse between the Imperial and Colonial 

Governments. 

I will give a few of the illustrations that have come under my 
immediate observation. 

When my predecessor, the late Sir A. T. Galt, was High Com- 
missioner, the Government of Canada applied to the Imperial Govern- 
ment to arrange for his presence at negotiations with foreign Govern- 
ments relating to Canadian trade. The Tequest was refused. Upon 
my succession to the High Commissionership I took the question up 
with the Government here, with the result that I was appointed by her 
Majesty to negotiate in conjunction with Sir Clare Ford a treaty 
between Spain and Canada, and Lord Salisbury’s instructions were 
that the negotiations should be conducted by the Canadian High 
Commissioner with all the aid that the British Ambassador could give. 
The right to negotiate commercial treaties by the autonomous Colonies 
was thus established. 

Lord Rosebery as Foreign Minister gave similar instructions when 
Lord Dufferin and I were appointed plenipotentiaries by her Majesty 
to negotiate the Franco-Canadian Treaty which was subsequently 
ratified by the French Chambers and the Canadian Parliament. 

As far back as 1890—that is, seven years before the Canadian 
preference—the representatives of all the Colonies urged upon the 
Imperial Government the abrogation of the Belgian and German 
Treaties, and were assured that they would be modified on the first 
opportunity that offered. At the Colonial Conference of 1897 and 
at the instance of Mr. Chamberlain all the Colonies united in a 
resolution and, as we know, the treaties were subsequently abrogated, 
Again the demand of the Colonial representatives that the law pre- 
venting mutual trade arrangements between the Australian Govern- 
ments should be repealed was complied with. 

At the International Conference held at Paris for the protection 
of submarine cables, in which twenty-five Powers took part, I was 
appointed to represent Canada, and I was clothed with as independent 
an authority as the Ambassador who represented Germany. Indeed, 
On one important point I felt it my duty as the representative of 
Canada to vote with certain of the foreign Powers against the whole 
of the British delegation. Moreover all the representatives of the 
Colonies in London took part in the International Customs Conference 
held at Brussels, and the International Postal and other Conferences. 
Nor is it to be forgotten that the position of the Colonial represen- 
tatives was recognised in most effective manner at the time of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhibition of 1886. The Colonial representatives 
were made members of the Royal Commission of which his Majesty 
(then Prince of Wales) was the executive-president and was untiring 
in his personal devotion to the work of administration. The financial 
results of the exhibition were most gratifying ; six millions of people 
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visited it, and it brought a new revelation of Colonial resources and 
potentialities. 

T have already referred to the effective intervention of the Colonial 
representatives with successive Chancellors of the Exchequer in regard 
to the tax on securities and the incidence of the succession duties. 
Many other illustrations might be given of the close contact between 
the Colonial and Imperial administrations which is afforded through 
the medium of the Colonial High Commissioners and Agents-General. 
The subjects in respect of which co-operation has been thus effected 
or promoted include the addition of Colonial securities to the Trust 
Fund List, the Pacific Cable, the Imperial recognition of the Canadian 
Mail Route to the Far Hast, and many more. 

It is the peculiar genius of the British race to build upon what has 
gone before, to broaden down from precedent to precedent, and the 
foregoing illustrations of the usefulness of the machinery we already 
possess surely carry their own moral. In this Review of February 
1885 that far-sighted statesman, Mr. W. E. Forster, said : 

Lord Grey has repeated in the Pall Mall Gazette the suggestion which he 
made in this Review in 1879, viz. the appointment of the Agents of the Colonies 
as Privy Councillors and their constitution as a Board of Advice to assist the 
Cabinet and especially the Colonial Secretary in the management of Colonial 
affairs; and Lord Lorne has defined this suggestion and given excellent argu- 
ments in support. It would be difficult to find any proposal supported by so 
great a weight of experience as this agreement between the veteran Minister, 


who has an unmatched experience of the Colonial Office, and the man who has 
just returned from successful government of our largest Colony. 


The late Lord Thring, who spoke with peculiar authority, in his 
brochure on the ‘ Consolidation of the British Empire’ said, ‘The 
direct intervention of a Colony may be secured by elevating the 
position of an Agent-General to one more akin to that of a foreign 
State and giving him a facility of access to the British Government.’ 

Having during four years represented Canada as High Commissioner 
while I at the same time held a seat in the Canadian Cabinet, I found 
in discussing matters with the Imperial Government the additional 


weight given to my representations from the fact that I was not ° 


only a representative of the Canadian Government but also a member 
of it. Would it not be to the obvious and great advantage of all 
parties concerned if the offices of the High Commissioners of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa when confederated, were 
made departments of their respective Colonial Governments and held 
by members of their respective Cabinets? I see that the sug- 
gestion is one that commends itself to Lord Milner after his long and 
brilliant career as a Proconsul. For obvious reasons the connexion 
__ of these great outlying portions of the Empire with the Mother Country 
_ must be diplomatic, and to be successful of the most secret and 
confidential character. 


The Conference composed of all the members of all the Cabinets 
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including the High Commissioners could employ any experts they 
desired to collect or collate information on any special subject, and 
looking at the suggestion as a whole I fail to see in what way the 
continuity of the proceedings of the Conference could be more effec- 
tively carried on. 


There remains the question of defence. It is known that from 
the outset I have felt the interests of Canada and the true interests 
of the Empire to be opposed to the demand for Colonial contributions 
to the Imperial Navy. Those loudest in that demand admit that a 
voice in administration by the Colony contributing is essential, and all 


the naval experts concur in the opinion that any division of authority 
would be fatal. 


But this is not for one moment to say that each Colony should 
not contribute to the extent of its ability to the defence of the Empire. 
I hold strongly that it should, and I maintain that Canada has dis- 
charged that duty in the manner most conducive to Imperial interests. 

It is essential to make quite clear what is a, Colony’s duty in this 
matter of Imperial Defence. Upon that point there is no greater 
authority than the Duke of Devonshire, who, when the Imperial 
Government appointed a Colonial Defence Committee, was placed 
at its head. When the Duke delivered his inaugural address as 
President of the British Empire League, he laid down in the most 
ex cathedra manner the relative duties of the Imperial and the Colonial 
Governments in regard to the defence of the Empire. Here are his 
words, and they are vital to the present discussion : 


A body is now in existence—has been for many years in existence—called 
the Colonial Defence Committee, composed of representatives of the Admiralty, 
the War Office, and the Colonial Office; that body has made a complete study 
of the question of Colonial Defence as it affects every Colony of the British 
Empire. It has studied the question from the point of view of each Colony; 
and every Colony, whether it be a Grown Colony or a self-governing Colony, is 
now in possession of the views of her Majesty’s Government as to the nature of 
the attack—the possible attack—to which any of them may be exposed, and as 


Colonial Government now knows what the Imperial Government is prepared to 
undertake in their defence, and what must be left to themselves to undertake, 
Now, although the instructions to this Committee, and the plans which this 
Committee has prepared, are, and must be, to a very great extent, of a con- 
fidential character, yet I am permitted to make a public announcement of the 
principles upon which those plans are based; so that not only the public at 
home, but every one of our Colonial fellow-subjects should know how much it 
is that the Government are prepared to undertake in the defence of the Colonies, 
and the duties which in their turn they think ought to be undertaken by the 
Colonies themselves. These principles are as follows: The maintenance of sea 
supremacy has been assumed as the basis of the system of Imperial Defence $ 
against attack from over the sea. This is the determining factor in shaping the _ 

whole defensive policy of the Empire, and is fully recognised by the Admiralty, — 
who haye accepted the responsibility of protecting all British territory abroad 
against organised invasion from the sea. i e 
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This speech was made in the Guildhall on the 3rd of December, 1896, 
and provides the foundation of Imperial Defence policy. On the 29th 
of the following April, the Duke delivered an address to the British 
Empire League at Eastbourne in which he said :— 

We have undertaken, we are undertaking, and we shall I believe continue 
to undertake and maintain our Navy so as to be of sufficient strength, not only 
to defend our own island, but all our possessions in every part of the world. 
But we cannot undertake to provide for the land defences of our Colonies, 
especially when they attain the dimensions of the Australian Colonies. 


Now I ask in what regard has Canada failed to discharge the duty 
allotted to her by the Colonial Defence Committee of the British 
Government, and which the President of that Committee stated he 
had been permitted to announce to the world as the well-considered 
and settled policy of the Imperial Government ? 

Canada protects her fisheries by her own cruisers, and when the 
Imperial Government expressed a wish to be relieved of the expense 
of maintaining the strategic points at the harbours of Halifax and 
Esquimalt, the Canadian Government at once relieved them of that 
large expenditure amounting to 185,000/. per annum, and assumed 
it themselves. The Empire can be best defended by strengthening 
its weakest part. What did the Hon. Elihu Root, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, say a few weeks ago at Ottawa? ‘It is 
full forty years since I paid my first visit to Canada. During that 
time what wonderful things we have seen. We have seen feeble, ill- 
compacted, separate dependent Colonies growing into a great and 
vigorous nation.’ It is pertinent to ask by what means and at whose 
charge that great change has been brought about. 

The Canadian history of the past four decades is full of reminders 
of the difficulties which had to be overcome in the pursuit of the 
policy from which Canada and the Empire at large are now reaping 
such ample fruit. As recently as 1880 the Hon. Edward Blake, 
then leader of the Opposition to Sir John Macdonald’s Government, 
moved a resolution in the Canadian House of Commons to compel the 
Government to suspend the construction of the railway on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and implored the House not to ruin 
-Canada for the sake of 10,000 white people in British Columbia. 
He had the justification that the line of railway as then located did not 
intersect any community of 100 white men from Ontario to the 
Pacific Ocean. Yet in six years from that date Canada had an un- 
broken line of rail communication from Halifax on the Atlantic to 
Vancouver on the Pacific. What was then a desert, the abode of 
Indians and wild animals, has become one of the world’s granaries 
and last year yielded a revenue to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company of over sixty-one million dollars. Two other transconti- 
nental railways are now being vigorously prosecuted, while Canada 


as a whole has to-day a larger mileage of railway per head of her 
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population than the United States and this year will add 7,000 miles 

more to that already constructed. 

Earl Grey, the distinguished Governor-General of Canada, said at a 
banquet given to him in Winnipeg, ‘ You have this year raised in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, ninety million bushels of 
wheat, and he would be a bold man who would venture the statement 
that you have not ten acres of equally good land left for every one 
that supplied those ninety million bushels.’ Hundreds of thousands 
of hardy settlers are annually pouring into that country, which will 
soon become the world’s greatest food reservoir; and it is no vain 
boast to say that the child is already born who will live to see Canada 
furnish happy British homes for as large a population as Great Britain 
now possesses. 

So much has already been accomplished in the creation of a virile 
and compact British community in Canada, and the work of national 
and Imperial upbuilding still goes on. 

That accomplished soldier, Lord Dundonald, delivered an address 
at the Canadian Club in Ottawa, a few years ago, in which he outlined 
a system of citizen soldiery in all its details: a system which, he de- 
clared, would when completed enable Canada to defend herself against 
even the United States. This policy is being steadily pursued by 
the present Government. Canadians rejoice that the utmost good 
feeling exists between the two nations who divide the North American 
continent, and hope that good feeling will ever continue, but the 
ability to defend is the first element of national life. It is repugnant 
to every free man—and Canada is a land of free men—to be obliged to 
feel that he owes the security of his property, his liberty, and his life, 
to the good nature of a foreign country. 

In view of these facts am I not justified in saying that in no portion 
of the British Empire has more been done to strengthen its weakest 
part than in Canada ? 

Need I further remind you that during the unhappy Transvaal 
War Canada contributed 8,000 men to the support of the British arms. 
The quarrel was not of Canada’s making ; no part of any resultant 
material benefit could possibly be hers ; but the Motherland was in- 
volved and the cause of Empire was imperilled, and that was enough. 
In the course of the year 1899 it was my good fortune to address 
fifty-six large meetings in Canada, extending from Sydney in the east 
to Victoria on the Pacific coast, and in every one there were cheers 
to the echo of the statement that when Parliament met I would 
move that the entire cost of that force should be paid by Canada. 
Only the action of the Prime Minister in laying on the table of the 
House evidence that the Imperial Government would not permit Canada 
to pay the whole cost prevented me from redeeming that § pledge 
and doing what an overwhelming majority of the Canadian people 
would have desired. When a motion was; made in the House of © 
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Commons disapproving of the aid given by Canada in that struggle, 
after an eloquent speech by Sir Wilfrid Laurier only three votes in a 
House of 215 members could be found in support of the motion. 
Such indeed was the national spirit that a wealthy Canadian friend 
who will not allow me to disclose his name enabled me to insure 
the lives and limbs of the first contingent of a thousand men to the 
extent of a million dollars, and forty thousand dollars were subse- 
quently paid to the sufferers under that insurance. Three hundred 
thousand dollars were subscribed and paid in addition out of the 
Minto Fund to the other sufferers. 
Remembering all this, who will venture to say that Canada has 
failed in her duty to the Empire? And by the past the future may 
be confidently forecast. 


Mr. Balfour told a vast audience in the Albert Hall last month 
that he would have the British people think of the self-governing 
communities of the Empire as a family, and the parallel is true. May I, 
as one who has spent a lifetime in the public service of the senior 
member of that family outside the United Kingdom, be allowed to 
claim that in her own sphere and in respect especially of trade and 
defence Canada has done what in her lies to realise the family ideal ? 
Indeed did not all the Colonies receive the other day from the greatest 
Colonial administrator of modern times—I refer to Mr. Chamberlain— 
his testimony to the fact that if the union of the British Empire is 
now brought within the range of practical politics ‘ this great develop- 
ment we owe more to the sister states than we do to ourselves. They,’ 
he added, in his letter of the 13th of April, 1907, ‘ have seen further 
and more clearly than we have how necessary it is that we should 
go forward if we would not go back.’ 

Mr. Chamberlain in penning that testimony may perhaps have had 
in mind the undoubted fact that the spontaneous support given to 
the Mother Country at the time of the Boer War by the outlying 
portions of the Empire was a potent factor in preventing an inter- 
vention on the part of foreign powers with results which it is not 
pleasant to contemplate. The Colonies make their general and 
consistent acceptance of the family ideal the basis of no claim—they 
would spurn to do so ; but it does entitle their counsel as to the future 
of the Empire to the full and sympathetic consideration of the Govern- 
ment and people of this country. We live in moving times ; the issues 
of to-day are of the gravest import ; and if the Colonial Conference of 
1907 has done nothing else it has evidenced the deep anxiety of the 
men of our blood overseas who share with the British people what 
Lord Rosebery has called the title-deeds of the race that nothing shall 
now be done and nothing now be left undone to jeopardise for them 
and their children’s children the right to share with Sir John Mac- 
donald the proud distinction ‘A British subject I was born, a British 
subject I will die.’ CHARLES TUPPER. 
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WILL THE BRITISH EMPIRE “STAND 
OR FALL? 


TureEE centuries ago England was a backward andi ignorant agri- 
cultural country, without enterprise, without trade, without wealth, 
without colonies. But England, though poor, was ambitious. Her 
leading men wished her to become a World-Power. Sir Walter Raleigh 
wrote : ‘Whosoever commands the sea commands the trade; who- 
soever commands the trade commands the riches of the world, and 
consequently the world itself,’ and Lord Bacon declared ‘The rule 
of the sea is the epitome of monarchy,’ and advised this country to 
conquer the wealth and the colonies of Spain because Spain’s power 
was no longer sufficient to defend her vast and wealthy possessions. 
Following the advice of her greatest statesmen, England made war 
upon Spain, not for political or religious reasons but because Spain 
owned the wealth of the New World. Spain declined and Holland 
became by war and by work heir to the larger part of Spain’s wealth. 
Then England transferred her hostility from Spain to Holland. At- 
tacked by England, who was later on joined by France, the Nether- 

lands declined, England and France fell to fighting over the great 

Dutch inheritance, and war had to decide whether the New World 

was to become French or English. Thus by three centuries of war, 

firstly against Spain, then against Holland, and lastly against France, A 
was the British Empire won, and the struggle for empire ended only TA 
in 1815 when at last Great Britain had vanquished all her European 
rivals. British colonial and commer] supremacy is barely a centa y v 
old. ; 


The rise of the British World-Empire has been similar to ha ofa all 


and of the great physiological and historical laws which rule aie we 
can condemn the triumphant progress of the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘ 
_ world is not a world of ease and peace, but a world, of strife and 


survival of the fittest and the strongest. cae i 
are engaged in a nee struggle for TOO. 
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progress. Had it not been for that struggle, the world would still be a 
wilderness inhabited by its aboriginal savages. 
The abolition of war would be a misfortune to mankind. It would 
i| lead not to the survival of the fittest and strongest, but to the survival 
i of the sluggard and the unfit, and therefore to the degeneration of the 
iy human race. However, there is no likelihood that universal peace 
=i will be established. As long as human nature remains what it is, as 
long as self-interest, not benevolence, is. the predominant motive in 
men and in States, those nations which are ambitious and strong will 
3: seize the possessions of those which are rich and weak. Thus Nature 
constantly rejuvenates ‘the world and compels States to increase in 
i civilisation and strength by the same means by which she compels 
a individuals to cultivate both mind and body, and those States which 
disregard the supreme law of Nature and of history disappear. 
ERI All States and Empires are founded upon power. By the exercise 
of power families have grown into tribes, tribes into States, and States 


~ sa See Pe 


{ into empires. The word ‘Power’ happily expresses the essence of 
à the State, for the State is not only founded upon power but is power. 
F Power is the only valid title by which a nation holds its possessions, 
> it and only by power can it retain them. That is the law of Nature 


and the law of history. The fate of nations depends therefore chiefly 
on their strength and on their fitness for facing the universal struggle 
for existence, and wars will hardly be abolished by international 
agreement unless the universal law of the struggle for existence and 
the survival of the fittest and strongest be previously abrogated. 
| It is true that the prophet tells us ‘ They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares, and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more’ ; 
a he shrewdly adds that that happy event will come to pass only 

_ “in the last days,’ and these are not yet. 
3 In Lord Bacon’s words, ‘For Empire and greatness it importeth 
= most that a nation do profess arms as their principal honour, study, 
= and occupation.’ The great commercial world-empires of the past 


Es from Pheenicia to the Dutch world-empite have been conquered and 
have declined and decayed because they neglected cultivating their 
ength and providing in time for their defence. May not the loosely 
nted and ill-organised British Empire have a fate similar to that of 
eat predecessors, and may we not, if we recognise that possibility 
take in time the ioe steps to guard ourselves against 
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supreme on the sea, the British Empire exists only by permission of 
that Power. Inter-imperial trade in peace would be at the mercy of 
that nation which rules the sea, and which conceivably might inter- 
fere with the free flow of inter-imperial trade with the object of 
benefiting its own citizens. A State supreme on the sea might, 
therefore, drain the British Empire of its wealth by navigation laws 
and wanton fiscal interference against which diplomatic protests 
might prove unavailing. If the British Empire should be engaged 
in war with a third Power, concerted action and mutual assistance 
would become impossible for the members of the Empire except by 
the permission of the supreme naval Power, and our possessions 
would inevitably, one by one, fall to the nation supreme on the sea, 


` which alone would be able, economically and militarily, to protect 


them, and which would be able to acquire them at its leisure either 
by war or by economic or diplomatic pressure. With the disappear- 
ance of British naval supremacy the British Empire would exist 
merely on sufferance, and Great Britain could keep only that portion 
of her oversea trade and those of her colonies which the supreme 
naval Power would allow her to retain. Like Spain and Portugal, 
Great Britain would be deprived of her most valuable possessions 
and be left only with those which would not be worth the taking. 
Therefore the end of British naval supremacy would certainly mean 
the end of the British Empire. Hence the most important question 
arises, Will Great Britain be able to continue maintaining her naval 
supremacy ? 

Our naval policy is at present based upon the two-Power standard. 
Great Britain endeavours to maintain a fleet equal in strength to the 
combined strength of the fleets possessed by the two second strongest 
naval Powers, rightly considering that these might possibly ally 
themselves against her. Up to a few years ago France and Russia, 
whose policy then was hostile to this country, were the two second 
strongest naval Powers. Lately the danger of a Franco-Russian 
attack on this country has diminished, but at the same time the United 
States and Germany have come forward and have become competitors 
with this country for naval supremacy. 6 

Two questions ought now to be considered: (1) Ought Great 
Britain to maintain a fleet strong enough to meet the combined fleets 


of the United States and Germany? (2) Is Great Britain able to — 


maintain the two-Power standard against the United States and 
Germany ? 

In order to solve these two questions we must first of all consider 
our relations with the United States and Germany and the probable 
development of these relations. 


The United States and Germany were formerly Land Powers, — 
one might almost say Inland Powers. Their citizens were chiefly 
occupied in agriculture, and they. exchanged their surplus of Sheets are 
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meat, timber, and other raw produce against British manufactures. 
In the course of the last two or three decades the policy of Protection 
has changed the economic aspect, and with the economic aspect the 
political character, of both these countries, and has converted our best 
customers into our most active and most dangerous competitors. 
The United States and Germany not only supply their home markets 
with the productions of their flourishing industries, virtually excluding 
our manufactures, but not our raw products, from them, but they also 
export huge quantities of manufactured goods to all countries, and 
they have deliberately embarked upon a policy of maritime expansion 
and colonisation with the object of securing the control of the raw 
materials used by their industries, and of obtaining an adequate outlet 
for their surplus manufactures. In France and Russia we used to 
have competitors who were actuated mainly by political ambition, 
by the desire of colouring the map. In the United States and Germany 
we have now competitors for colonies and empire who are actuated 
by a far more powerful and therefore far more dangerous motive— 
economic necessity. 
Let us consider separately the relation of Great Britain and the 
British Empire with the United States and with Germany. 
Englishmen and Americans are of the same stock, and, from the 
sentimental point of view, they are friends, but economically, and 
therefore to some extent politically as well, they are rivals. During 
many years the United States have steadfastly and -unflinchingly 
striven to become a great industrial nation, and they have succeeded, 
and now they are striving with the greatest energy and determination 
to become a great maritime and colonial nation as well. The largest 
portion of the American exports and imports is at present carried 
in British ships, but powerful interests in America are striving to 
eliminate the British middleman, and to transfer this profitable 
branch of our carrying trade to American hands by means of large 
subsidies paid under a Shipping Bill which has been discussed in 
Congress and the Senate, and which ought soon to become law. How- 
ever, America means not only to reserve the American shipping trade 
to American citizens by protective measures similar in character and 
effect to those by which she has created her manufacturing industries 
and has reserved to her citizens her home market, but she also en- 
deayours to take away from us the most profitable branch of our 
foreign trade, our trade with the East. The Panama Canal is de- 
signed to strike a terrible blow at our Eastern trade. As the great 
industrial centres of America are situated on or near the East Coast 
where coal and iron abound, they are separated from Asia by a longer 
sea distance than that which separates Great Britain from Asia. 
Therefore Great Britain is at present the halfway house and the 
carrier for the seaborne trade between the United States and the East. 
When the Panama Canal is finished, the American East Coast will no 
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longer be farther away from Asia than Great Britain, but Great 
Britain will be farther away from Asia than the American East Coast, 
and then the Suez Canal route, which possesses many great disad- 
vantages, may cease to be the world’s high road of commerce between 
the East and the West. America may therefore become the natural 
halfway house and the carrier for the water-borne goods exchanged 
between the East and the West, and, unless we take in time vigorous 
counter-measures, in self-defence, we may lose to the United States 
not only the Chinese and Japanese markets but our Indian market 
as well. If, later on, America should favour American trade at the 
Panama Canal by differential tolls or by refunding tolls—and such a 
step seems by no means impossible notwithstanding paper under- 
takings to the contrary—the most valuable part of our shipping trade 
and our great Eastern markets may suddenly be taken away from 
Great Britain and be transferred bodily to the United States. 
Desiring to be self-supporting and self-sufficing, and considering 
their territories too narrow, the United States have become an imperial 
and a colonising nation. They have conquered the colonies of Spain, 
they have clearly shown their desire to extend their colonial empire 
in various directions, they are building an enormous fleet, and we 
cannot too often ask ourselves ‘ What is the American navy for ?’ 
Although Anglo-American relations are most cordial, the vigorous 
expansionist policy followed by the United States is not without 
danger to the British Empire, because ‘business is business,’ and 
because the most desirable colonies happen to be in British hands. 
We must also not forget that not so very long ago President Cleveland 
was ready to use our paltry differences with Venezuela as a pretext 
for war with Great Britain in order to withdraw public attention 
from his political mistakes, and that a war with Great Britain would 
then have been very popular in America. The American people are 


an easily excitable people in whose mind there is a strong strain of 


aggressiveness. Besides, some of our diplomatic dealings with the 
United States—I refrain from quoting painful examples—should have 
convinced us that the Government of the United States follows nota  — 
sentimental but a business policy, that it promotes the interests of its 
citizens without overmuch regard to abstract virtue and to the feelings 
of other nations, and that it relies as much upon power for achieving 
its aims as do the military States of Europe. Therefore we cannot 

take it for granted that the United States will always be friendly to _ 
this country, and we cannot contemplate with indifference a desire 
on their part to acquire the rule of the sea unless we are deterr d 
_ to commit political suicide. Only the strong are e respected i in inter 
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the more cordial will be our relations with America. Our weakness 

might prove an irresistible temptation to American politicians anxious 

for renown or for popularity to increase the wealth and strength of 

their country at the cost of the British Empire. 

The foregoing should make it clear that Great Britain must main- 
tain her naval supremacy against the United States if she wishes to 
preserve the Empire. 

Let us now look into Anglo-German relations and their probable 
development. 

Germany, like the United States, used to be a poor agricultural 
country and a customer of Great Britain for her manufactured goods. 
In 1879 Bismarck introduced the policy of Protection. Since then 
the industries and the wealth of Germany have so marvellously 
increased that she has become our most dangerous industrial com- 
petitor in all our markets including our home market. Not satisfied 
with having become the greatest industrial nation, though not the 
greatest exporting nation, in Europe, Germany desires to become a 
great maritime and colonial empire as well, because she wishes to 
buy the raw products she requires in her own possessions and to 
have secure outlets oversea for her surplus manufactures, but chiefly 
because she requires outlets in the temperate zone for her rapidly 
growing population, which increases every year by about 900,000 
whilst ours increases only by some 300,000. 

In order to be able to become a great maritime and colonial state 
Germany requires in the first place a sufficiency of well-situated 
commercial and naval harbours. Hamburg, her only great harbour, 
is not very favourably situated, for nearly all the great industrial 
centres of Germany lie on or near the Rhine, which is the great high 
road of German trade, because coal and iron abound in its vicinity. 
Therefore the greatest German harbours are not Hamburg and Bremen, 
but the harbours at the mouths of the Rhine, Antwerp and Rotter- 
dam, and it is not unnatural that Germany desires to obtain the 
control of these harbours. Modern Germany, Prusso-Germany, is 
the heir of the old German Empire, of which the Netherlands formed 
as much a part as did Alsace-Lorraine, and Germany has as strong 
an historical claim on the former as that which, in 1870, she success- 
fully asserted with regard to the latter. From the point of view of 
every thinking and. patriotic German it is absurd that the mouths 
of the principal German river should be in the hands of a nation of 
the fourth rank which originally formed a part of Germany, and 

which speaks a Low-German dialect. From the point of view of every 
German business man it seems intolerable that the Netherlands 
should be allowed to make a profit, one might almost say to levy 
tribute, on every article exported from, and imported into, the 
principal manufacturing districts of Germany wa the Rhine; that 
the Netherlands should become wealthy by Germany’s work. From 
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the German point of view the fact that Holland and Germany are 

two separate States is an anachronism. 

Germany has two war harbours—Wilhelmshafen, on the North 
Sea, and Kiel, on the Baltic. The former is a narrow artificially 
dug-out port which is totally insufficient for Germany’s requirements. 
The latter is a large port which has the equally great disadvantage 
that it can be reached only by making the lengthy and very dangerous 
détour round Denmark, or by using the Baltic North Sea Canal, which 
might easily become blocked in war time either through accident or 
through hostile action. Besides it is not deep enough for the huge 
ships which Germany is building, and 10,000,000/. will be required 
for widening and deepening it. Germany is in the absurd position 
that she is building an enormous fleet without possessing adequate 
harbours for her ships, and she is therefore compelled by necessity 
either to acquire the great harbours of the Netherlands or to give up 
her claims to oversea expansion. Consequently it seems absolutely 
certain that Germany will earlier or later make a most determined 
attempt to make Rotterdam and Antwerp German ports, and from 
her point of view she is quite justified in doing so. 

Germany must be able industrially and politically to expand ; 
she must become a great maritime and colonial Power or she will, 
for lack of space, lose her rank as a Great Power. The Emperor’s 
watchword, ‘Germany’s future lies upon the water,’ has become the 
watchword and the rallying cry of the German nation, and as Great 
Britain rules the sea, and possesses practically all the most desirable 
colonies situated in the temperate zone, Germany must be able to 
overcome this country in order to carry out her aims. Therefore the 
preamble to the great German Navy Bill of 1900, by which about 
200,000,000/. were voted for naval purposes, plainly stated ‘ Germany 
must have a fleet of such strength that a war against the mightiest 
naval Power would involve risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power.’ Through that document Germany proclaimed to the world 
her determination to challenge the naval supremacy of this country. 
By the supplementary Navy Bill of 1906 an additional sum of about 
50,000,000/. was voted for naval purposes, and in a few years some 
twenty German ships of about 20,000 tons, each of which is to be 
larger and stronger than our own Dreadnought, will be built, and the 
new Reichstag, which contains an expansionist majority, may be 
expected to vote further huge sums for naval purposes. Germany is 
challenging in earnest the naval supremacy of Great Britain. 

Germany may enter upon her career of active expansion either 
by a naval attack upon this country, or mpt at securing 
an adequate base for her oversea o; engra acquit 
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As Germany is not yet strong enough on the sea to attack this 
country alone, she has naturally tried to gain partners in a possible 
enterprise against Great Britain. France would have been a very 
useful ally to Germany because she has a strong fleet and because 
an invasion of this country could more easily be effected from the 
French than from the German harbours: Russia’s support would 
have been very valuable because a joint Russo-German expedition 
might threaten India. Through the far-seeing diplomacy of King 
Edward, France and Russia have abandoned their policy favouring 
Germany’s aims, upon which they had embarked through Bismarck’s 
skill and the clumsiness of our own amateur statesmen. 

Last, but not least, America could threaten Canada and could 
therefore serve as a valuable counterpoise against this country. To 
this consideration the ‘traditional’ friendship of Prussian statesmen 
for America, from Frederick the Great, who supported the revolted 
colonies against the Motherland, to Bismarck, was due, and the gift 
of a monument of Frederick the Great, which William the Second 
made to the United States, was full of significant meaning. So far 
German diplomacy has been too crude and too obvious, and has 
therefore failed in securing America’s support in her expansionist 
policy. However, it seems by no means impossible that, with more 
skilful statesmen in Berlin and less skilful ones in Washington, German 
diplomacy may succeed in securing the support of the United States 
for her policy of expansion. 

The fact that, notwithstanding the DRO of Russia and the 
peaceful attitude of France, Germany is rapidly increasing and 
strengthening her army seems to indicate that she contemplates 
using her land forces for expansion in Europe, and it seems not unlikely 
that she will make the acquisition of the Netherlands the first step 
n her programme. The Netherlands would make Germany para- 
mount on the Continent of Europe and immensely strengthen her 
power of aggression against Great Britain, which could comparatively 
easily be invaded from the numerous harbours on the mouths of the 
Rhine. If Germany should acquire the Netherlands, a situation would 
be created which would be as threatening to all European nations, and 
especially to this country, as was the situation created by Napoleon I. 

The foregoing analysis of the political situation clearly proves 
that Great Britain, if she wishes to preserve the Empire, is compelled 
to maintain the two-Power standard against the United States and 
Germany, although she is at present not threatened by either country, 
because the natural development of Germany and of the United 
States will probably cause them to encroach upon the British Empire 
unless the British Empire is strong enough at sea to forbid such 
encroachment. Therefore we must now consider the question: will 
Great Britain be able to maintain her naval supremacy against the 
combined fleets of the United States and Germany ? 
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Great Britain has no longer the monopoly of maritime ability. 
The Germans and Americans have proved themselves able seamen 
and excellent shipbuilders. The longest national purse can build 
the strongest national fleet. Therefore the question whether Great 
Britain will be able to maintain the two-Power standard against 
the United States and Germany is mainly a financial one. 

Unfortunately it seems clear that Great Britain will financially 
not be able to maintain her naval supremacy against the United 
States and Germany, and it must even be doubted whether Great 
Britain will be able to continue for long outbuilding the German 
Navy, notwithstanding all official and semi-official declarations to 
the effect that for every ship laid down by Germany Great Britain 
will lay down two ships. It is generally known that the United 
States are richer than Great Britain, but it is not generally known 
that Germany also is apparently richer than is this country ; that in 
a financial duel for naval pre-eminence Germany may prove stronger 
than this country. Great Britain has some 40,000,000 inhabitants, 
Germany has some 60,000,000 inhabitants, and as the German workers 
are fully employed whilst a very heavy percentage of British workers 
is always out of employment, we may say that in productive man- 
power Great Britain and Germany stand not in the relation of 4 to 6, 
but approximately in the relation of 4 to 7. Besides, all the German 
industries, including agriculture, are exceedingly flourishing, as may 
be seen from the fact that, notwithstanding the immense yearly 
increase of her population, Germany suffers chronically from a dearth 
of workers, so that immigration into Germany is greater than emigra- 
tion from Germany, whilst most British industries are stagnant or 
decaying, as may be seen by the fact that, notwithstanding a 
yearly emigration of from 200,000 to 300,000 people, the British labour 
market remains congested, and that Great Britain suffers continually, 
and very acutely, from a dearth of work and consequent unemployment 
and pauperism. In view of this state of affairs, we cannot wonder 
that, if we compare the British and German income-tax statistics, we 


find that the income of the German classes has, during the last fifteen — : ng 


years, increased five times faster than that of the British classes f 
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the average German householder in local taxation the average British 

householder has to pay 2l. 10s. The foregoing facts indicate that 

Germany is financially able to outbuild the British fleet, and the 

result of the recent Reichstag election seems to show that the nation 

has also the ambition and the will to do so. 

The wealth of a nation depends in the first instance, not upon 
the quantity of commodities exported and imported, and upon the 
quantity of its possessions of printed paper in the shape of stocks 
and shares, but upon the number of its inhabitants engaged in active 
production. The United States have some 80,000,000 inhabitants, 
Germany has some 60,000,000 inhabitants, Great Britain has some 
40,000,000 inhabitants. The. German population increases -three 


times faster than the British population, the American population 


increases five times faster than the British population, and the popula- 
tion of Germany and of the United States combined increases eight 
times faster than the British population. In man-power, which 
after all is a more important economic factor than machine-power, 
although it is hardly mentioned in the textbooks of political economy, 
Germany and the United States are so far superior to Great Britain, 
and the disproportion between the man-power possessed by Great 
Britain and her two greatest rivals is increasing to our disadvantage 
with such alarming rapidity, that it is evident that Great Britain 
cannot much longer maintain her naval supremacy, because she 
will lack the necessary financial means, and, having lost her naval 
supremacy, she will certainly be deserted by her present allies. 

The foregoing remarks make it clear that the British Empire can 
be preserved only if the supremacy of the British Navy be main- 
tained against both the United States and Germany, but they make 
it equally clear that Great Britain will soon financially be unable to 
continue maintaining her naval supremacy not only against the two 
second strongest naval Powers, but even against Germany alone. As 
the burden which rests upon the British producer can hardly be 
greatly increased, it seems almost certain that within ten, or at the 
utmost within twenty, years, Great Britain will have sunk either to 
the second or to the third rank among naval Powers, and that the 
British Empire will then be a thing of the past. 

The position of the Empire is evidently a most critical, though 
it is not yet a desperate, one. Happily, the possession of the 
tule of the sea gives us several years’ breathing time, and enables us 
to provide against the very great dangers of the future. Although 
Great Britain, standing alone, cannot possibly much longer preserve 
her naval supremacy, the United British Empire can certainly main- 
tain it. The latent resources of the British Empire are greater than 
are the latent resources of the United States and Germany combined. 
Although the British Empire cannot possibly be defended by Great 
Britain alone against the two second strongest naval Powers, it can 
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certainly, as far as one can see into the future, be defended practically 

for all time by a navy which is paid for by an Imperial Exchequer. 

Necessity, not parliamentary resolutions and after-dinner orations, 
creates States and Empires. The necessity of making the British 
Empire, which is at present merely a geographical expression, a 
political reality has now arrived, and that necessity is most urgent. 
The British Empire can be preserved only if the Governments of 
Great Britain and the Colonies are willing to place Imperial above 
local interests. The British Colonies are naturally averse from paying 
into the British national exchequer large contributions for Imperial 
defence, over the spending of which they have not the slightest control, 
which are to be used towards the maintenance of a navy which is 
exclusively directed by a British Admiralty. Therefore, an Imperial 
defence based upon Imperial means can be organised only if the 
nucleus of an Imperial Cabinet, with an Imperial Navy Board, an 
Imperial Exchequer, and an Imperial Senate, representing the whole 
Empire, be created. 

The British Empire has grown out of its old clothes. We can no 
longer leave the organisation of the Empire in a state of chaos, and 
follow a happy-go-lucky hand-to-mouth policy without any definite 
aim, making Imperial interests subordinate to the British party- 
political requirements of the moment, but we must follow a far- 
seeing policy of deliberate and constructive Imperialism. We must 
organically connect our vast colonies and possessions with the Mother- 
land, and planfully rear a solid Imperial edifice. We must, before all, 
protect the magnificent undeveloped or partly developed Imperial 
domain for future generations, by organising the defence of the 
Empire on an Imperial basis. We must, under the protection of 
a supreme fleet, people our colonies as rapidly as possible, and thereby 
strengthen them both militarily and economically. We must re-create 
the British industries which our blind faith in the wisdom of certain 
economic theories and our consequent policy of deliberate neglect 
have caused to decay, so that Germany, notwithstanding her poor 
natural resources and the burden of militarism, is now actually richer 
than Great Britain, and can afford to challenge our maritime supremacy. 

The question of the unification of the Empire by the creation of 
a supreme Imperial Government representative of the whole Empire 
as well as the question of the protection of the national resources 
and the home industries of Great Britain by suitable State action, 
fiscal or otherwise, is not a party question, but is the most important 
national question. It is in the first instance a question of military 
defence, and it is a question upon which depends the life or death 
of Great Britain and of the British Empire. The latent resources of 
Great Britain and her Colonies are practically boundless, but they 
have been insufficiently developed, and these latent resources must — 
be developed to the utmost and fully utilised for the preservation of © 


See! 
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our possessions, of our position in the wor d, of our peace, of our 
prosperity, and of our civilisation. This is the most urgent political 
problem of the moment.. Our policy should therefore be to develop 
our latent resources with the greatest vigour, not in accordance with 
the dictates of abstract scientific theory, but in accordance with the 
dictates of common sense, and with the universal practical experience 
of mankind. 

I think it is clear that.Great Britain cannot much longer defend 
the Empire single-handed. Therefore the Prime Ministers of Great 
Britain and of the Colonies must seriously think of creating without 
delay an Imperial force for the defence of the Empire, directed by an 
Imperial Cabinet and financed by Imperial means. The action of 
the present Colonial Conference may determine the fate of Great 
Britain and of the Empire, for the next ten or twenty years should 
decide whether the British Empire will stand or fall. 


J. ELLIS BARKER. 
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SOUTH, AFRICAN TOKAT Toa 


A RECENT visit to South Africa, in the course of which I renewed 
acquaintance with men of different shades of opinion and of both 
the white races, is my excuse for this article. The observations of a 
traveller sometimes have a value which is lacking to more settled 
resident opinion. 

The result of the first general election in the Transvaal, and the 
appointment of General Botha, five years ago our enemy, to the 
position of Prime Minister, compel popular attention once more to 
the country. What is to be the result ? 

At home the Liberal party frankly disapproved of the war. Is 
the effect of their policy, and of the Constitutions which they have 
granted to the Transvaal ‘and have promised to the Orange River 
Colony, to set the clock back and to leave the position of Boers and 
British as before the struggle ? 

General Botha has told us that he has come to the Colonial Con- 
ference to say that Briton and Boer are alike loyal to the British 
flag. But there are many Englishmen who are not satisfied, hoping that d 
it may be true, but suspicious that it is too good to deserve credence. E, 
-It-is.difficult_to see the whole-picture-in-its-true perspective. The 4 
resident of South Africa emerging from the turmoil of a general elec- 
tion, and wearing still the spectacles of his party, is at as great a dis- 
advantage in measuring its true proportions as the British Islander, — 
who sees dimly from a distance through the unequally focussed — 
binoculars of antagonistic party newspapers at home. Nor can it 
be realised in all its significance without some regard to history. We — 
must pursue that will-of-the-wisp—the ideal of South African inde- 
pendence. We must discover whether the ideal still exists, and 
whether it is in accord with the material interes of the r 
population. Only then shall we see plain. 3 

I shall first endeavour to show that the ee f 
independence arose not in the Capé Colony, nor in 
State, butin the Transvaal; that in the Transvaal i 
entirely to the corey Os one man, Paul Kru 
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endeavour to show that such is the case in South Africa. Finally, 
I shall try to point out that the original cause of§South African dis- 
affection was not the antagonism of Dutch and British, but the inter- 
ference of the Imperial Government in the native question ; and that 


Mu to-day the fate of South African loyalty depends on the policy of the 
A i British people at home with regard to that question. 
wat For a hundred years the Union Jack has waved at Cape Town, 


chit and for a hundred years the British and Dutch have lived side by side 
‘ ji in the Colony distinct in race and language. 
Ne. Rightly or wrongly, it has never been British policy to suppress 
a the language of subject populations. Nothing is more striking than 
a comparison between the French populations of Lower Canada and 
; Louisiana. The Americans passed no North America Act, and signed 
es no terms of Vereeniging ; yet the rising generation of Louisiana is as 
if American as President Roosevelt, while the inhabitant of Quebec 
na cannot understand the King’s English. Nevertheless, the French 
yin Canadian remains a loyal subject of his Majesty, and his material 
ke interests bind him to the British Empire as firmly as do those of the 
| Creole to the American Republic. 
nt Similarly in Cape Colony the interests of the Dutch have bound 
AEM them to the British connection. There were ‘rebels’ in Cape Colony 
a during the recent war, just as there were ‘rebels’ in Lower Canada 
Ne during Riel’s rebellion. Such a state of things is natural where ties 
= of blood conflict with ties of government, but on the whole the Dutch 
| of the Colony and their administration remained loyal. It is true 
that the British armies were quartered in their territory, but it is also 


that they did not rise as a people. To analyse the sentiments which 
E go to make up loyalty is as futile as to analyse those which go to 
_ make up love: we can but judge by results and say that the Dutch, in 
_ spite of the ties of relationship with the Boers, as a people were loyal. 
Since the Colony received self-government Dutch and British 
administrations have succeeded one another, and we have had the 
spectacle of a great Hnglishman leading the Dutch party, and of 
_ Mr. Hofmeyer, the most influential of the Dutch, attending in an 
perial spirit the Jubilee Colonial Conference. — 
ther evidence could be produced, but the history of the Colony 
y the last fifty years suffices to justify the statement that the 
les, divided by, language and race, are willing to dwell together 


true that apparently victorious Boers were on their frontiers, and. 
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and he further complains of the absence of laws to control vagrancy 

(Native Pass laws) and of the inadequate protection against the 

Kaffirs, by whom hundreds of their farms were laid waste. 

So, too, Pretorius, the leader of the Natal Boers, after the refusal 
of the Governor, Sir H. Pottinger, to meet him or confider grievances, 
thus recounts his story to Sir Harry Smith in 1848 : 

Our friend Colonel Smith, we were living quietly under a Government which 
we were attached to, our loyalty has been suspected, Kaffirs have been located 
on our lands and intermixed with us. These are the causes which have led ns 
to abandon our houses. We are seeking a home in the wilderness. 


In the final convention with the Transvaal Boers in 1854, the 
native question again appears to the front. On the British side it is 
stipulated that there shall be no slavery, on the Boer side Pretorius 
exacts that there shall be no interference by the British with the 
natives. There was no national ideal present. The instrument 
merely described the Transvaalers as ‘the emigrant farmers beyond 
the Vaal.’ 

As soon, however, as Pretorius had settled matters with the British 
and was relieved from immediate danger from the blacks, he found 
his Transvaalers divided into four communities. His efforts united 
them under one flag, the ‘ Vierkleur.’ From that time forward there 
was a small but determined knot of men, of whom the principal was 
Paul Kruger, who ardently worked for South African independence. 

Their first action in 1857 was to endeavour to force the Boers 
between the Orange and Vaal rivers to join their federation. But 
the Free Staters were not Voortrekkers nursing grievances against 
the British: they were merely farmers who had crossed the Orange to 
find better pasture. Their independence had been forced on them 
by the Imperial Government, who had refused to be responsible for 
them beyond the river, and their first official declaration on that 
occasion contains an affectionate reference to Queen Victoria. They 
had no sympathy with the Transvaal. They resisted alike the com- 
mandos of Kruger and the diplomacy of Pretorius, and in the next 
year, in 1858, we find them petitioning the Imperial Government to 
annex them to the Cape Colony. Unfortunately, the Secretary of 
State refused their request. The Free Staters, however, remained 
resolutely friends of the British. When they had difficulties with 
the Basutos, the High Commissioner was called in to arbitrate. When 
the British Government took the newly discovered mines of Kimberley 
from them, President Brand accepted pecuniary compensation, and 
he steadily refused the overtures of Kruger to make even a defensive 
alliance with the South African Republic. It was only after the 
Jameson Raid that the Free Staters pledged themselves to stand by 
their cousins beyond the Vaal. 

The ideal of South African independence, then, was confined 
to the Transvaal, and even there it was the policy of a ea 
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section. It was carried or By itr ” Burgers, wi W ho succeeded Pretorius 
as President. He endeavoured to annex Delagoa Bay as an outlet 
to’ Europe, and to join it by railway with Pretoria ; but at this time 
the native chief, Sekukuni, rose against the Boers and defeated them. 
The Transvaal “vas thrown on its beam ends, the burghers refused 
either to go on commando against the blacks or to pay taxes, and the 
credit of the State sank until a one-pound note was worth a shilling. 
Burgers resigned saying he would sooner be a policeman under a strong 
Government than the President of such a State. To prevent anarchy 
the British Government was forced to take action. In 1877 Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone proceeded to the Transvaal and annexed it 
with no larger army than an escort of twenty-five Natal Mounted 
Police. Even these were unnecessary. His horses were taken out of his 
carriage and he was dragged in triumph through the streets of Pretoria. 

Dr. Jorrissen, a Hollander lieutenant of Kruger, writing in 1876, 
says : ‘ There was no such thing as patriotism in the Transvaal. Each 
Boer lived on his own farm free from any relations with the Govern- 
ment.’ The correspondent of the Cape paper Ons Land estimated 
that 96 per cent. of the population were in favour of annexation. 

Even President Burgers, in his parting address, advised that the 
people should make the best terms they could and federate with the 
Cape ; then, he said, ‘from the Cape to the Zambesi there would be 
one great people; yes, there was something grand in that—even 
grander than in their idea of a republic.’ 

The ideal of South African independence seemed to have vanished 
in smoke, and but for one man it would have done so. That man 
was Paul Kruger. The Boers are an easy people to lead; a large 
proportion are illiterate. Provided they are not taxed or called out 
on commando they are generally willing to obey in politics the orders 
of their recognised chiefs. Mr. Kruger, assisted by his subsequent 
opponent, Mr. Joubert, proceeded to organise ‘the People’s Com- 
mittee ’ to protest against annexation. The danger from the blacks 
was gone. The Imperial Government delayed to grant the self- 
government which Sir T. Shepstone had promised. The delay was 
due, firstly, to the resignation of Lord Carnarvon, and, secondly, 
to the general election and change of Government of 1880; but it 
was represented in South Africa as a broken pledge. The Liberal 
party at home had in opposition protested against the annexation. 
Their advent to power led the Boers to_expect retrocession. When 
Mr. Gladstone stated that they could not relinquish ‘the Transvaal, 
war broke out. The British were caught unprepared, and the cam- 
paign ended in the disastrous defeat at Majuba and the still more 
disastrous retrocession of the Transvaal. 

Once more the ideal of an independent South Africa appeared with 
strength renewed from the victory of the Boer arms. 

Under the long presidency of Kruger the more educated of the 
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burghers studied the history of the American rebellion and dreamed 
of a South African United States ; but while they indulged in these 
dreams they must have been made painfully aware that their leader’s 
methods were not those of a George Washington. President Kruger’s 
policy was to maintain his popularity with the illiterate back-veldt 
Boers by remitting all direct taxation and to depend for his revenue 
on the sale of concessions to foreigners. The Transvaal soon swarmed 
with these foreigners, who proved the value of their concessions by 
reducing the country to bankruptcy. The discovery of the Rand 
and the arrival of the gold-miners saved the situation. The output 
of gold restored the credit of the State, but it ultimately destroyed the 
Kruger régime. The President treated the newcomers as enemies, 
while he depended upon them for revenue. ' The result of such policy 
was inevitable. Mr. Joubert, who had worked with Kruger on the 
‘People’s Committee,’ saw it, and now appeared as his opponent. 
When in. 1892 the two men stood against one another for the presi- 
dency, it is commonly believed that Joubert received the most votes, 
but that Kruger faked his own election. It is certain that the former 
had the support of the large majority of the educated burghers. 
Kruger won, the Raid followed, throwing the Free State into the arms 
of the Transvaal, and then came the war. 

The ideal of South African Independence may have been conceived 
by Pretorius when he hoisted the Vierkleur in the Transvaal, but 
its growth and strength were due to the strong personality of Paul 
Kruger. It appeared at the outset of his career, it was revived by 
him when apparently extinct in 1880, and it only vanished at the 
end of his life. Its home was the Transvaal. It never flourished at 
the Cape and it was only after the Jameson Raid that it received the 
favour of the Free State. To discover whether it can again revive 
we must look in the Transvaal, the land of its birth. p 

With the flight of Kruger his policy and his party were alike yes 
discredited. Joubert was dead. The war brought new men to the 4 
front. The new leaders have had opportunity to learn, and reason 
to regret, the errors of the Kruger calculations. The increase of the 
Imperial spirit in British public opinion since 1880, the strength of 
the British naval and military forces, the insincerity or impotence 
of European nations in their professed desire to help the Boers, the 
unwillingness of the Cape Dutch to enter upon a struggle with thi 
British: these mistakes of the former President they understand 
have suffered for, and resent. It may be true that England wo 
be unwilling to embark again on such a struggle, but it is certain t 
the Boers have had too much of fighting to risk another war. 
ideal is to be revived, it must be by constitutional means. 
revive ? What is the feeling of the Boer pop, ulation i 
They have given no ga ic 
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those of French and Germans on either side of well-defined frontiers. 
The two races in the Transvaal were about equal in numbers; 
they have consequently had to learn to tolerate one another’s 
existence. When the Boers saw eleven millions being spent on their 
repatriation, their cries for compensation for war losses waxed louder 
and louder. Their protests against the administration swelled in 
proportion as they received consideration, but such protests need not 
be taken any more seriously than those of a farmer who is endeavour- 
ing to sell his cow for more than its value. 

Their reception of Mr. Chamberlain immediately after the war was 
courteous, and even friendly. If they cherished feelings of revenge, 
it is inconceivable that as a nation they could have concealed them. 
No ‘slimness’ could possibly account for such an attitude. On the 
contrary, they liked the man and they showed that they did. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the Transvaal Boers are 
the least educated of the Dutch, and therefore the easiest to lead. 
They will stick to their party like the old Tory squire of the eighteenth 
century, and therefore their leaders have to be reckoned with. 

Are these leaders biding their time to revive the old ideal ? 

Their action under the administration of Lord Milner in refusing 
to join the Council was much criticised, but their explanation was a 
natural one: they could not lay aside feelings of resentment against 
those of their countrymen who had fought as National Scouts. Even 
without such explanation it would be perfectly intelligible that they 
should hesitate to compromise their position with their own people 
by making themselves responsible for an administration which they 
could not control. Their refusal was natural, their acceptance would 
have been wonderful. 

That Het Volk have used strong language against the Crown 
Colony Government is true. At election times in all countries it is 
usual to attack the Government of the day, and inasmuch as the 
Progressives had identified themselves with the Milner administration, 
in which they shared as unofficial members, it almost followed that 
Het Volk should abuse it. To attack a Government is not treason, 
and we can find quite as violent denunciations of Lord Milner’s ad- 
ministration in the speeches of the British Nationalist party as from 
the lips of Boer orators. 

Itis a fortunate circumstance that Het Volk should be in office and 
have to bear the responsibility for the administration. It must not, 
however, be supposed that, even if they had a wholly Dutch adminis- 
tration, their leaders could have anything like the power of the 
late Boer Government. They have above them a British High Com- 
missioner, they have in front of them a coherent progressive minority, 
and they have all around them a rising Boer population whose educa- 
tion will soon be a very different one from that of the burghers of 
President Kruger. The new administration has already declared.sts 
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adherence to the national system of education inaugurated by Lord 


Milner, and has thereby shown its independence of the reactionary 
influence of the ministers of religion. 

The power, therefore, of the Boer leaders must tend to diminish 
not only because, ceasing to be national heroes on the shelf, they have 
assumed the responsibilities of government, but because the educa- 
tion of the children will bring on the scene a rising generation who 
will have more independent views of their own interests. 

It is a characteristic common to farmers to put material interests 
before high-flown enthusiasms. The Dutch are no exceptions to that 
rule. They are a clever people, but both in the Transvaal and in the 
Orange River Colony they are, as regards civilisation, quite a century 
behind the British. It is their interest to learn from the newcomers, 
and in nothing has this been brought home to them more forcibly 
than in the recent work of the departments of agriculture. The 
increase in the Boer population and the custom of dividing property 
equally between all the members of the farmer’s family have led to 
a reduction in the size of farms. Their nomad practice, of driving 
their stock from the high to the middle veldt for winter feed, has 
necessarily come to an end owing to shortage of land. Better methods 
have to be resorted to, and the high-veldt farmer has to learn 
how he may feed his stock on his farm in winter, and is driven to 
cultivation. In this he has been greatly assisted by the new agri- 
cultural departments, and has largely availed himself of them. 


Again, no greater compliment can be paid to these departments ' 


than the attitude of the Boers with regard to the diseases of red- 
water in cattle and scab in sheep. Conservative as they are, sus- 
picious of change, and profoundly suspicious of the meddling of the 
Government in their farm management, they have been converted 
to co-operate with the officials in the destruction of diseased stock, 
and in the enforcement of the regulations promulgated by the depart- 
ments. They have taken advantage of the stallions imported by the 
Government, and of the agronomic.advice placed at their disposal. 
In this branch of administration the Boers speak warmly of the 
benefit of British rule, and indeed their leaders are sufficiently far- 
sighted: to praise the experimental farms for tropical produce, such as 
tobacco and cotton, which have been established in the Zoutpansberg. 

The following may be taken as fair evidence of their attitude, 
coming as it does from the brother of ex-President Steyn. Speaking 
at the Bloemfontein Farmers’ Association last February, Mr. H. Steyn 
said : 


We want men to come to the Parliament that we can rely on to work for 
the farmers. Look at the Volksraad! Who was the farmer’s greatest enemy ? 
The farmer himself. Every time anything came forward for the good of the 
farmer it was put under the table. I can remember the time when it was 
proposed to have a veterinary surgeon. It was thrown out. 

Voy, LXI—No. 363 8B 
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Continuing, Mr. Steyn said : 

The present Government had done marvels for the country, and he was 
very glad to see their Governor was going to stop on. He [the Governor] was 
a farmer himself. Speaking of the veterinary department Mr. Steyn said that 
thoir experiments might be expensive, but they did much for the country, and 
as an example he instanced the importation and use of superior stallions and 
rams.—lixtract from the Bloemfontein Post of February 4, 1907. 


But the material interests of the Boers are not confined to agri- 
culture. When, under President Kruger, the miners arrived to develop 
the Rand, the Transvaal State account was overdrawn at the bank 
and the credit of the country was exhausted. In two years the 
revenue increased by two millions. The Boers do not wish to drive 
away a goose which lays such golden eggs, nor is it likely that they 
will attempt to limit the output of gold. I do not believe that they 
are afraid of the political influence of the Rand, because they see the 
prospect of dissensions between capital and labour. 

Again, the Dutch landowner and the British mining prospector 
have identical interests. The Boer welcomes the prospector on his 
farm because he hopes to sell it to him for much more than its agri- 
cultural value. A country reputed to be so full of minerals offers 
irresistible attractions to the emigrant Englishman, and the discovery 
of one successful coal or diamond mine brings as many men into the 
country as an expensive scheme of land settlement. 

It is at least as probable that immigration will give an ultimate 
majority to the British as that the larger families of the Dutch will 
produce the contrary result. 

But the chief interest of the farmerin the mines lies in the markets 
which he finds there. In the days of Pretorius, when they were nomads, 
the Boers lived on their cattle and required no markets. Even after 
their land settlement they lived on their farms with hardly any 
imports or exports. Owing to their custom, before mentioned, of 
dividing their property equally among their children—daughters as 
well as sons—properties have decreased in size. Smaller farms 
require closer farming, and closer farming necessitates markets such 
as only large towns can afford. 

If, then, as it appears, the material interests of the Transvaalers 
increasingly require the co-operation of both races, the development 

/of their own education will speedily lead them to recognise the fact, 
and no chimera of an independent flag will induce the one party to fall 
out seriously with the other. 

The same conditions apply in the Orange River Colony, because 
the farmers there, too, supply the markets of the Rand and of Kim- 
berley, and are equally anxious that the prospector should discover 
mineral wealth on their properties. 

In Cape Colony the British and Dutch have no more reason to 
quarrel in the future than they have had in the past, nor is there any 
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ground for believing that throughout South Africa generally one of 
the two races will increase so rapidly as to enable it to oppress or © 
disregard the other. The very fact that there are two races in com- ia 
petition with one another, while it weakens the Afrikander sentiment, ? 
tends to strengthen the hold of England upon both. 

Everything, therefore, leads to the conclusion that the ideal of an 
independent South Africa will not revive; but ideals are necessary 
in politics, and it cannot be expected that the Dutch should feel 
for the British Empire the sentimental attraction of an Australian or 
of a New Zealander. The ideal of the immediate future appears to 
be the one foreseen by Mr. Burgers, when he said that the federation 
of all South Africa south of the Zambesi was grander than the idea of a 
Republic. Federation has been advocated by men of both races in 
Natal, in Cape Colony, and in the Transvaal. It is opposed by none ; 
and therefore it must be under the British flag. Only its methods 
will be matters of contention, and these methods—whether of unifi- 
cation of peoples or of federation of States—as well as the choice of the 
site of a capital, are sufficient to occupy the minds of South Africans 
for some time to come. Meanwhile the British connection will be as 
much a matter of course as their breakfast: 

The real danger to that connection does not arise from the Dutch. 
The seat of the danger is not at the Cape, but in London. It is the 5 
possible interference of the Imperial Government in the native question. ) 

We have traced the history of the ideal of South African inde- 
pendence. That ideal was the result of the Great Trek, and the 
Great Trek was caused by the emancipation of the slaves by order 
of the Home Government. The days of slavery are past, but the 


native question remains. The natives of civilised South Africa are Bo) 
to-day the happiest and, for their requirements, the most prosperous ie 
members of the community. (A ‘boy’ in the mines earns in six  — 


months enough to keep him in affluence for twelve.) Yet so deli- 
cately balanced are the relations between whites and blacks, and 
so important is the question to the whole fabric of South African 
civilisation, that any ill-judged action on the part of the Home Govern- 
ment might raise such a storm as would unite every Briton and Boer 
to proclaim an independent republic. 

Let the Englishman at home beware lest in his anxiety to bene 
the black races he carry his sentiments too far, and thereby lose his 
power to have any influence in their affairs. 

Dutch and British are alike anxious to take up their lives ag 
where they find themselves, side by side. The ideal of indep 
is gone ; material interests obstruct its revival; but if, on a 
vital importance, we, the people of the British Isles, are i 
to trust the white populationo of South ASi ma n¢ 
a Ns loyalty: E 
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WHATEVER doubts may exist as to the merits of any scheme of Army 
reform, it is unquestionable that within the Army itself, among 
both officers and men, there is to be witnessed the spontaneous growth 
of a spirit of individual self-reform as remarkable as it is reassuring. 
A movement so strong and so universal almost deserves the name of 
an upheaval. In all ranks there are signs and symptoms of a deter- 
mination that on the soldiers’ side, at any rate, nothing shall be 
wanting in the endeavour to raise the quality of the Army as a fighting 
force, whatever the supreme non-military public may choose to decide 
as to its quantity. Upon a subject which has recently been dealt 
with at some length in another arena ' it would be superfluous here to 
dilate further in detail. But all friends of the British Army will be 
glad to note how effectively at the present time its enhanced profes- 
sionalism is being assisted by the opportune publication of various 
books likely to prove valuable to the military student. Pre-eminent 
among these stands Mr. Fortescue’s History of the British Army, of 
which the fourth volume has recently appeared, while another instal- 
ment is understood to be almost ready for the press. Within narrower 
lines, of course, but deserving to take place in the front rank of present- 
day military or quasi-military literature, is Colonel A. M. Murray’s 
new book, felicitously named Imperial Outposts.? It is not a survey 
of the whole Empire, like Sir Charles Dilke’s memorable Greater 
Britain, for it is concerned only indirectly with India, Australasia, 
and South Africa. Its aim is to give some account of that vast en- 
girdling chain of military stations, extending round the world, which 
knits up the British dominion—the great highway of the Empire by 
which communication is kept up not only with our chief dependen- 
cies, but with Japan, whose alliance is the keystone of the English 
world-policy. 

Rialising the vital importance of safeguarding this principal line 
of communication—the sea portion of which includes the Mediter- 


1 «Education in Relation to the Army’ was the subject of a paper read and 
discussed at the Royal United Service Institution on the 20th of February. 

2 Imperial Outposts from a Strategical and Commercial Aspect, with special 
Reference to the Japanese Alliance. By Colonel A. M. Murray, R.A. London: John 


Murray, 1907. 
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ranean, the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, and the Straits of Malacca and ~ 
Formosa—the author of this book last year made a personal inspection 
of the whole route from this country to Japan, visiting on the way 
Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, Colombo, Penang, Singapore, Hong-Kong, 
and Shanghai, and returning home by Canada. Concerning these 
‘Imperial posts’ what Colonel Murray has to tell is of the highest 
importance in the interests of Imperial strategy and British trade. 
As he says, the British people are traders first and fighters afterwards, 
our colossal naval power being maintained as a means to securing 
our peaceful commercial expansion. This close interdependence of 
strategy and trade the author is careful to illustrate at all points. 
Such a book, based on the best information, moderate in length, 
written in an excellent style, and capitally illustrated with maps, plans, 
and photographs, should have a great vogue among Britons of every 
class who are mindful of the tremendous responsibilities of empire. 
But it is above all to the military profession—fired as it now is with 
fresh energies—that a book like this makes strong appeal. In the 
first place it throws welcome light on various points of Imperial strategy, 
supplying many details not easily obtainable—if at all—from ordinary 
sources, gathered at first-hand on the spot, and dealing with the very 
latest phases and most recent developments of the local conditions. 
In addition, Colonel Murray’s five chapters on Japan, written imme- 
diately after the termination of the war, do much to satisfy the keen 
curiosity naturally felt in our own Army as to the causes which con- 
tributed to the recent astounding military successes of our Japanese 
allies. But, more than this, the author will earn the gratitude of 
many officers appointed to fill administrative political posts in newly 
acquired tracts of territory under the protection of the British flag. 
The due fulfilment of such a task, which in the process of the develop- 
ment and pacification of the British Empire often devolves on quite 
junior officers, must be materially aided by a knowledge in detail of 
the upgrowth of their Sovereign’s oversea dominions. Over and over 
again it has been noted in the many dependencies of the Crown 
that the men whose work has yielded the quickest and richest harvest 
of order and prosperity are those who appreciate and can use to the s 
highest advantage the racial characteristics of the peoples whose lives 
they are set to control. 

At every spot which he visited the author’s practised eye—aided, 
no doubt, by his official opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
the actualities of the position—have enabled him to draw conclusions 
of which it will be well worth his countrymen’s while to take account. 
Even on the familiar topic of Gibraltar as the front-door of the Medi- 
terranean, he re-states old facts well and has some new ones to add. 
The magnitude of Great Britain’s commercial interests in the Mediter- 
ranean is perhaps not generally appreciated. One-third of our foreign 
trade comes along this inland sea, and it has recently become the 
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most important channel of wheat transportation to the British Isles, 
Its strategic importance is seen in the fact that through it lies the 
shortest way to India, Australia, and the Far East. To relax our hold 
on it would be ‘to commit strategic suicide.’ The British Mediter- 
ranean Fleet ‘blocks the way from Europe to the Pacific and secures 
the safety of the Japanese alliance.’ 

Incidentally Colonel Murray expounds very clearly the latest 
views of the Admiralty on British naval strategy in European waters. 
When the new naval base for the east coast has been completed at 
Rosyth, in the Firth of Forth, or elsewhere, the new Home Fleet— 
now having its headquarters at the Nore—will be moved up thither, 
the Channel Fleet will substitute Dover for Portland as its harbour- 
base, while the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets will continue to be 
based, as now, on Gibraltar and Malta respectively. To Gibraltar, 
however, attaches the special distinction that it constitutes the pivot- 
base for the war distribution of our fleets as a whole. Malta, as base 
of the Mediterranean Fleet, is ‘the most powerful maritime fortress 
in the world—stronger than Gibraltar or Hong-Kong in having no 
land frontier to protect,’ and its harbour is being improved at great 
cost. 

Colonel Murray’s lucid exposition of the arguments for and against 
our abandonment of the Mediterranean route in time of war deserves 
to be studied. It has been urged that the Suez Canal would be blocked 
by a Power at war with England. But any such breach of the Con- 
vention of 1888 would untie England’s hands and leave her free to 
take absolute possession of the Canal—the removal of a temporary 
block being no difficult matter, as experience has shown. As regards 

- the risks to merchant ships, these are really greater by the longer 
Cape route, on which the coaling-stations are fewer and two great 
naval Powers possess strong naval bases. Naval opinion seems to be 
unanimous on the point, the author of the present volume 


having tho best reasons for stating that Prince Louis of Battenberg and Lord 
Charles Beresford have, since the completion of the Admiralty shipbuilding 
programme, both changed the views which they formerly held, and now 
believe not only in the necessity, but in the practicability ofprotecting British 
commerce along the Mediterranean route in time of war. 


Referring to the Suez Canal, Colonel Murray decidedly negatives the 
idea of constructing a rival channel as offensive to France and wholly 
unnecessary, the congestion of traffic, present and future, being easily 
remediable by an extension of the process, already partially accom- 
plished, of widening and deepening the existing Canal. For trade 
purposes the Suez Canal seems destined to defy all competitors— 
neither the Euphrates Valley railway nor the Panama Canal being 
likely to diminish its traffic. 

In his suggestive chapter on Aden, ‘the sentinel of the Red Sea, 
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with its outposts of Perim and Socotra, Colonel Murray shows con- 
clusively that the place, though not a naval base, is a necessary and 
judiciously chosen link in our chain of communications. Two of his 
proposals deserve all possible attention. The first is that Aden be 
detached from its dependence on Bombay, erected into a colony, and 
granted powers of expansion similar to those possessed by Singapore, 
where Sir Frank Swettenham’s vigorous rule shows what can be effected 
by the organisation of neighbouring friendly tribes of natives into a 
Protectorate and by the development of a lively trade with the interior. 
The second suggestion grows out of the first: it is designed for the 
relief of the unhappy ‘ British soldier doomed to long months of 
confinement in this dismal crater prison,’ officers and men being alike 
forbidden to go beyond a native settlement just outside the gates. 
What is needed is a hill station connected by rail and wire with the 
sea-stronghold. At present the long since projected hill sanatorium 
finds little favour with the home authorities. 

The momentous political issues which centre in the neighbourhood 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf are discussed with up-to-date 
knowledge and characteristic acumen. The respective interests of 
Italy and France in the Red Sea are recognised by England as in no 
way threatening her own position. It is rather amusing to read that 
the railway which the French are making from their port of Djibuti 
into the interior of Abyssinia is so anxiously desired by Menelik to 
reach his capital that he is making the necessary embankments at 
his own expense, and in a recent conversation referred with some 
impatience to the delay in completing ‘my’ railway. It is known 
at Aden that both the Home and Indian Governments are alive to 3 
the nature of the attacks which are being made on British commercial : ; 
interests in the Gulf region, three-fourths of the total imports into E 
Persia by this route coming from the United Kingdom and India. $ 
Already British trade has suffered during the last three years from 
the tariff forced on Persia by Russian pressure while our hands were 
full with the South African trouble. psc 


But there is a still greater danger to British interests from the monopoly 
for railway construction granted to Russia in Persia and to Germany in 
Mesopotamia. If a Russian railway is made from Teheran to Bunder Abbas 


pass out of British hands. Neither of these two schemes can be carried ou 
except with the consent of Great Britain, and a first condition of that asse1 


shall be that the Gulf section of both railways should be a N j THa L 


against ten : 
and Russian railways: a deathblow will be saa 
_ macy in the BOE Gulf. Englan 
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the flank of our great Imperial trade route to the East be exposed to attack, and 


we shall awake, as we did in South Africa, to an intolerable situation. 


This grave warning is entirely endorsed by the detached judgment 
of Captain Mahan. 

Of Ceylon, of its magnificent harbour, recently completed at a 
cost of nearly two millions and a half, and of its growing prosperity 
under a well-directed system of Crown Colony government whose 
wise thrift contrasts favourably with the wanton extravagance of 
democratic colonies, it is impossible here to treat in detail. From 
a military point of view greater interest attaches to Singapore, which 
is not only ‘the gateway of the Pacific,’ but the strategical pivot 
round which radiate the three divisions of the Eastern Fleet—the East 
Indian, the China, and the Australia squadrons, based respectively 
on Bombay, Hong-Kong, and Sydney. In time of war Singapore is 
the central rendezvous of all three squadrons for every purpose. Its 
rôle as a naval supply base, and the steps taken to develop its strategic 
resources and to utilise the advantages of its unique geographical 
position, are discussed by Colonel Murray with an intimacy of know- 
ledge not inferior to that which he brings to bear on its commercial 
triumphs and on the possibilities to be anticipated from the realisation 
of the magnificent harbour scheme now in hand. Of Hong-Kong, ` 
‘the biggest port in the world,’ which guards the north entrance of 
the China Sea as Singapore does the south, it is affirmed that the 
keynote to its prosperity is adherence to the policy of the open door. 
On the other hand, its strategic supremacy is threatened by America’s 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands, Manila affording a fortified 
naval base on the flank of the British line of communications between 
Singapore and Hong-Kong. 

A grave word of warning is uttered as to the ‘ yellow peril’ that 
menaces the peace of Shanghai. British pioneers bore the whole 
burden of securing a footing in the Yangtze delta. But the British 
Government has persistently refused to afford the traders of Shanghai 
the protection obtained at Hong-Kong by the annexation of adjacent 
territory. Shanghai is a commercial settlement hampered by Chinese 
sovereignty mixed, but not combined, with foreign administration. 
It would be for the benefit of the whole community if Shanghai were 
a British possession. At least one-half of its trade is in British hands, 
and the original concession of 1842 was granted to British subjects. 4 
Unfortunately the British settlement has been internationalised, while 3 
two opportunities for annexation have been neglected. Meanwhile 
relations with the Chinese are strained, and there are not wanting E 
grounds for fearing future mischief. Colonel Murray even writes: z 
‘There are some who live at Shanghai in the same fools’ paradise as 

_ English men and women lived in in India before the Mutiny ; there are — 
others who know they are resting on the edge of a volcano, but remain 
ee at the posts where their work"and duty lie.’ 
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As has been said, five chapters of this volume are devoted to a 
description of the Japanese, of their military and naval resources, of 
their national organisation for war, and of the personalities of their 
leading men. Of several leading generals an attractive account is 
given, and one of the most interesting illustrations is a portrait group- 
photograph of the military celebrities whose names became familiar 
to us during the war. The chapter on the Emperor and the principal 
statesmen by whom he is served completes a section of the book 
which, for Englishmen, throws a more interesting light on Japan than 
has before been available from any other source. 

Two chapters are devoted to Canada, special attention being 
directed to the transcontinental lines of railway—existing, in making, 
or projected—with special reference to their strategic value to the 
Empire. The importance of the seaport Prince Rupert may be 
partly gauged from the fact that the through journey from London to 
Yokohama will be about two hundred miles shorter by the new Quebec- 
Prince Rupert route than by Quebec and Vancouver. Canadians 
point with legitimate pride to their gigantic railway undertakings, 
and to the shipbuilding which is to supplement them with trans- 
Pacific water-carriage. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s cherished aim is that 
the Canadian producer should secure ‘ the four hundred million market 
of China and Japan,’ and he looks forward to the great railways 
‘ sending their trains to the west coast full of passengers, wheat, and 
flour, and bringing back teas and silks and return passengers.’ 

The military weakness of Canada is a topic on which Colonel Murray 
gives some wise advice. His admonition that the first duty of every 
citizen is to defend his hearth and home, not by paying someone else 
to do it for him, may well be taken to heart by others than Canadians. 

The value of Colonel Murray’s book is enhanced by a uniquely 
weighty and authoritative preface from the pen of Lord Roberts, who 
has presumably had access to confidential details of Japanese military 
matters. Not only in the final chapter, to which the veteran Field 
Marshai calls special attention, but on every page, he reads a personal 
summons to each Englishman to study for himself the questions which 


vitally affect the Empire. As the efficiency of the soldier depends on — 
the. stimulation of mental alertness and the development of individual 
initiative, so the efficiency of the citizen postulates a lively sense of the _ 


a 


needs and claims of the land he is supposed to love, and a determination 


to consecrate some portion of his mind and time to its service. 


GEORGE ARTHUR. 
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PLAYING AT SOLDIERS 


Tue amount of public, apart from expert military, interest evinced 
in the Army Bill is extraordinarily small. In the House of Commons 
every available seat was occupied during the sectarian wranglings 
which accompanied the various clauses of the Education Bill. At 
present, during the discussion of a measure which involves the protec- 
tion of our country’s shores and its very existence as a first-class 
Power, the interest shown by the great majority of members on both 
sides is languid, and the House could be ‘counted out’ again and 
again. It seems by this time almost impossible to infuse any deep 
or practical concern for military problems into the mass of our fellow- 
countrymen. This apathy, fraught as it is with real peril to our 
national welfare, is due very largely to a certain attitude taken up 
by politicians, generals and journalists during the progress of the 
South African war. It became fashionable to grossly exaggerate 
the military value of amateur soldiers. The brunt of such carnage 
as occurred in the war—at Colenso, Magersfontein, Spion Kop, and 
Paardeberg—was borne almost entirely by our Regulars. On the 
other hand, insignificant skirmishes and mere ‘affairs of outposts’ 
in which irregular troops took part were dignified by the name of 
“engagements ° and ‘ battles,’ and the most fulsome praise was lavished 
on the untrained combatants. The absurd and mischievous state- 
ment that the ‘colonies came to our aid and thus saved us from 
irretrievable disaster’ is still made in after-dinner speeches and 
even in Parliament, and this point of view reached its climax in the 
late Mr. Seddon’s boast that if Great Britain withdrew from South 
Africa the Colonial contingents would see the war brought to a success- 
ful finish ! 

The result of this ‘ playing to the gallery ’ on the part of our leaders 
was to stereotype in the mind of the average British citizen the 
comfortable belief, repeated again and again by persons in authority, 
that our Volunteers and Yeomanry were in every way the equals of 
highly trained and disciplined troops. That was the spurious ‘lesson 
of the South African War’ learnt by this country, which ignored the 
blunders, disasters and humiliations of the campaign and the fact 


. that more than three-quarters of the 22,000 surrendered Boers were 
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armed with captured Lee-Enfields, and went back to its racing, its S : 
football and its self-complacency. ‘Why be unduly excited about è 
national defence ? Invasion and conscription are alike unthinkable, 
and even if an invading army does reach our shores, and our Regulars 
are abroad, we shall have 300,000 men of the Territorial Army, and 
look what splendid work was achieved by such troops in South Africa!” 

So it comes to pass that in the new Bill we are playing at soldiers 
once more. The ‘clear thinking’ of the able Minister who presides 
over the destinies of our Army has given us a remarkable scheme, 
sometimes described as a ‘nation in arms’ or a ‘national army,’ 
which depends entirely on the hypothetical patriotism of the com- 
munity in general and ‘ County Associations’ in particular. 

The Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers have all their special 
grievances against the provisions of the new Bill. It is indeed not 
too much to say that the attitude of ninety per cent. of our Militia 
officers is one of indignation and dismay. The rank and file which 
they have hitherto commanded simply disappear, and ex hypothesi 
become metamorphosed into a ‘Special Contingent’ trained under 
totally different circumstances at our various depots. And here 
we may note that these boys, enlisted at seventeen, are to form an 
Army Reserve, liable at any moment to fill the depleted ranks of our 
regular battalions on foreign service. For this purpose they are to 
be trained in small groups by staff officers within the narrow limits of : 
an English depot, which can afford practically no facilities for tactical A 
exercises or field work on any appreciable scale. Will the average 
Militiaman enrol himself in the new Special Contingent? Militia ae 
officers of long standing say no: some, like the Duke of Bedford, 
point out that the Militia private, without any liability to serve 
abroad, has hitherto earned 7l. per annum: is it likely that he will 
undertake more onerous responsibilities for the 17s. 6d. a year he will 
receive for his fortnight’s training? And what is to become of the — 
derelict officers? They are as a rule drawn from a class different — 
from that which furnishes our Volunteer officers, and I am informed 
that very few of the officers at present serving with our Militia regi- 
ments will throw in their lot with the new Territorial battalions. 
This resolve on their part, if resolve it be, is certainly not a creditab. 
one, but we must deal with facts as we find them. And even if th 
existing officers of our Militia regiments express their willingn 
to join the new force, how in the world are questions of seni 
to be arranged? ‘Take, for example, a county with two Mili 
two Volunteer battalions. The rank and file of the former v 
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battalions of the Territorial Army we e may have perhaps f four liew 
colonels, sey majors and so on. What i is toh 3 
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The grievances of the Yeomanry are less acute. They are, asa 


rule, commanded by officers who are ‘ well off’ and lay themselves 

out to give their men a pleasant time in camp; and the shrinkage _ 
in the pay is probably more apparent than real. If, however, the 
new conditions of service in the Territorial Army unfortunately lead 
to a reduction in the strength of the Yeomanry, it may fairly be said 
that mounted men can better be spared than any other branch of the 
force. Our Yeomanry can never, with the very small amount of 
training at their disposal, be brought up to the level of cavalry fit 
to meet the trained cavalry of an invading army. Moreover, England 
is extremely ill adapted for the extensive use of cavalry, and the 
real utility of our Yeomanry in a war of invasion would be their 

a tae employment as scouts. For this excellent and necessary work | 
| 25,000 men is even more than enough—especially when supplemented 
by cyclists. 

How do the Volunteers regard the new Bill? Inasmuch as their 
present training is apparently to be the standard prescribed for the 
new Territorial Army, no complaints can be made on the ground of 
increased drills or any compulsory attendance at camp. But other 
considerations will almost certainly militate against the supply of 
recruits for the future. Those who have never served as officers in 
Volunteer battalions do not realise the immense difficulty which is 
frequently experienced, even under the easy-going conditions of 
‘service at present in force, in securing Volunteer recruits. There is 
one well-known Volunteer corps in the West of England which bestows 
a bonus of ten shillings upon any fortunate person who can persuade | 
a recruit to come forward and be sworn in. In a midland county i 
known to the writer the supply of recruits, which was fairly good 
before the present Bill was shaped, has now materially decreased, 
= and the reason given for this diminution is that the men are full of à 

suspicion and dislike for some of the suggested changes. 

Practically all Volunteers, officers and men alike, will be keenly 
disappointed if Mr. Haldane persists in the abolition of the Regular 
f adjutant. It is not too much to say that the efficiency of a Volunteces 
_ battalion is in many cases due to the adjutant more than to all the 
oa other officers put together. He possesses a knowledge of drill, tactics, 

k e work of outposts, and so on which few amateurs can obtain, and 
presence in camp provides a sort of ‘guarantee of good faith’ _ 
the work of the battalion. If the Regular sergeant-instructors  ; 
~ also—now the very mainspring of a company’s efficiency in drill and _ 

m ketry—are to be largely reduced in number (see Memo. Cd. 3296), _ 3 
ne is at a loss to understand by what conceivable means outlying — 
hments i in country districts are to be adequately drilled. 
< and file very naturally resent the provision of only — 
per man. What are they to do when—as some- 
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the skin? Do the military advisers of Mr. Haldane expect the men 
of the Territorial regiments to remain for the rest of the day in wet 
khaki? Moreover, the Volunteer is as proud of his well-cut tunic, 
red or otherwise, as his Regular comrade, and his smart appearance 
when he walks out, an object of admiration to his male and female 
friends, is a powerful stimulus to recruiting. The regulation which 
specifies a four years’ enlistment and the infliction of a fine of 5l. 
in case that term of service is not completed is also calculated to alarm 
any young man of the poorer classes who has thoughts of joining 
the new force. Five pounds is a stupendous fine in the eyes of a 
labourer earning from 15s. to 1l. a week ; and although the terrors of 
this penalty have been minimised by explanations in the House of 
Commons, such explanations cannot easily be conveyed to hundreds 
of thousands of men, and the mischief wrought by the ill-considered 
and tactless inclusion of this item in the Bill will, I am afraid, be 
difficult to eradicate. 

Again, the Volunteer has, of course, never been granted any pay 
by the State during his camp training, but as half-a-crown has been 
given as a daily ‘camp allowance’ for each man, many battalions 
have distributed one shilling of this as pay and the remaining eighteen- 
pence has served to provide the man with food and for incidental 
expenses. In future each man will receive 1s. 3d. as pay, including 
mess allowance, and, in addition, army rations. As a result of this, 
it is almost certain that in some corps at any rate the standard of 
feeding and general comfort will be appreciably lowered. 

But by far the most serious obstacle to the success of the new 
Territorial Army arises from the virtual obligation of foreign service 
imposed upon its members. In theory of course no such obligation 
exists, and any active service beyond the shores of the British Island 
will be undertaken solely and entirely by the free choice of the 
Volunteer. But as a matter of fact what is contemplated is that units 
of the Territorial Army should volunteer for active service abroad 
in order to supply the wastage of war in the ranks of the ‘striking 
force’ and the Special Contingent. What would doubtless happen i 
in any time of great national stress and peril would be this : a battalion 
would be drawn up on parade and the Colonel, after a short speech 
describing the country’s urgent need for men, would encourage the 
battalion to offer its services and at the same time invite any of the 
men who were unwilling to serve abroad to step out of the ranks. It 
is easy to see that immense moral and social pressure would be brought 
to bear upon any who felt disposed to take the less heroic course, 
and practically everybody i in the territorial battalion would follow 
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solely for the defence of his country against invasion be equally 
ready as a member of the Territorial Army to undertake the new 
and serious responsibility of foreign service? We may, no doubt, 
be reminded in reply of the Volunteer detachments which offered 
themselves for service in South Africa, and performed the work 
allotted to them in a soldierly and satisfactory manner. Now it is 
true that of some 300,000 Volunteers during the South African war 
about 60,000 offered themselves for service at the front, of whom 
some 20,000 were accepted. But this happened during the preva- 
lence of an almost unexampled war-fever—a war-fever engineered 
by every unscrupulous device of the Colonial and British press, with 
rare exceptions. But what happened when the glamour of the 
campaign had dwindled almost to vanishing point? In December 
1901, the War Office asked for 10,000 volunteers—not 4 per cent. 
of those who remained in England. The response was startling in 
its insignificance! Exactly 1,400 men volunteered, of whom the 
writer was one. 

These facts do not encourage us to rely with much confidence 
on the readiness of any Territorial Army to volunteer for active service 
unless a war happens at the moment to be amazingly popular. And 
there is a minor point which serves to corroborate this belief. In 
1905, during a time of profound peace, an unfortunate circular was 
issued by the War Office authorities inviting Volunteers to be medi- 
cally examined with a view to test their fitness for active service 
abroad in case of necessity. The result was a widespread dissatis- 
faction, and in some cases acute ill-feeling and insubordination. The 
writer left the matter to the decision of the men of his company, 
and fifty per cent. of them declined to be examined. And it may be 
worth while to say in passing that such medical examination as did 
take place revealed the disquieting fact that owing to the prevalence 
of varicose veins, rupture, and other ailments a considerable number 
of our Volunteers, though passed into the ranks originally by the very 
lenient medical tests in vogue, would not in reality be able to under- 
take the wear and tear of a campaign. 


Whether the units of the Territorial Army are willing or unwilling . 


to serve abroad in times of national emergency, the most serious 
questions arise in this connection. It is at least conceivable that the 
vast majority of our Regular troops might be absent from these 
islands in Canada, Egypt, South Africa or Western Europe. The 
question of the neutrality of Belgium may be re-opened some day, 
and it seems almost certain that had German troops crossed the 
French frontier in connection with the Moroccan dispute of 1906, 
British troops would have been landed in Europe. If the invasion 
of India from the north-west ever takes place, the military problem 
before us is indeed stupendous. We are told by competent authorities 
that 500,000 men would be required for the first year, of which total 
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India could furnish a force of ‘Some 160,000 for service at the front A 
apart from garrisons, lines of communication, &e. Without going 
into the question of the immense drafts which would be necessitated 
in subsequent years to repair the wastage of such a campaign, it is 
worth while to reflect on the moral effect which would be produced 
in England and in India by the more or less immediate despatch 
to the front of thousands of ‘ Territorial’ soldiers, brave enough but 
with practically no training at all, to face the disciplined valour of 
the Russian armies. It is true that Siberian troops bore the brunt 
of the terrible fighting at the commencement of the recent war in the 
East, and that the majority of Edhem Pasha’s victorious army in 
1897 were militiamen and not ‘ Nizam’ or regulars. But there is all f 
the difference in the world between the military training of the 
Siberian infantryman or the Turkish ‘ Redif’ and that which under 
the most favourable circumstances could have fallen to the lot of the 
‘ Territorial’ rank and file at the outbreak of a war. 

The success of Mr. Haldane’s scheme depends, of course, in the 
main on the patriotism of the community at large, but also in a minor 
degree on the patriotic energy of the ‘County Associations.’ “The 
country gentlemen,’ according to the War Minister, are to be ‘ given 
something to do’; the practical question is, are they likely to do it ? 
As a rule, the most active and able men in country districts already 
have their hands pretty full, and, even apart from this, there is little 
in the past record of the ‘landed gentry’ to encourage us in the 
belief that they will apply themselves, heart and soul, to the support 
and maintenance of the Territorial Army. You donot change people’s 
400s by calling them members of an association, and what reason is 
there for thinking that the average ‘country gentleman’ will, in the 
future, display more patriotic zeal in connection with our national 
defences than he has exhibited in the past? Patriotism, indeed ! 
Why is it that our Militia officers are no less than one thousand under ee, 
strength ? And how often does a ‘country gentleman’ encourage 
his son to serve in a Volunteer battalion? The ‘national’ and 
‘democratic ’ army is to depend for its supply of young officers on the 
Lords Lieutenant of the counties, who will also preside over the work — 
of the associations. Many Volunteers keenly resent the prominence 
accorded to this obsolete official in Mr. Haldane’s scheme. There — 
are, it is true, Lords Lieutenant who are able and zealous men ; but it 
is not too much to say that the majority of these dignitaries hav 
never taken any active share in the ae ee or maintenance 
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But we ar Not VAY? SAAB HES TH AY EEES no decent ranges can 
be secured for love or money. Some obstacle stands in the way— 
foxes, pheasants, the privacy of the estate, and so on. How can 
anyone expect the Territorial Army, under similar conditions, to raise 
its musketry above the indifferent level at present reached by our 
Volunteers ? 

Another of the duties assigned to the County Associations is ‘ estab- 

lishing and maintaining or fostering and encouraging cadet battalions 
and corps and rifle clubs.’ If this duty involves the expenditure of 
public money, it may fairly be demanded that nothing shall be con- 
tributed from the national exchequer to these secondary and subordinate 
organisations until the needs of the regular and auxiliary forces are 
fully met. In no case whatever should the taxpayer be called upon 
to subsidise cadet corps and rifle clubs unless they are established 
on military lines, with clearly defined obligations imposed upon their 
members. No such obligations can, of course, be laid upon toy 
regiments of small boys which are run to a large extent on a basis of 
gingerbeer and buns. So far from supporting any scheme of national 
defence, the membership of a public school corps is frequently urged 
as a reason for declining any further military service. The writer, in 
endeavouring to secure recruits for the Oxford University Volunteers, 
has, times without number, been met with the excuse: ‘I served two 
years in my school corps, and I think I have done my share. I’ve 
no time up here for Volunteering ; I want to row, or play football and 
cricket.” And so, out of some 2,500 young men at Oxford, with plenty 
of leisure at their disposal, barely five hundred are found who are 
willing to join the University battalion. 

Again, many of the members of our English rifle clubs are senior 
men who could not conceivably be employed on active service or 
fairly invited to undertake such responsibilities; and unless the 
juniors who are not already ‘ territorials ’ definitely pledge themselves 
to join the county regiments in case of embodiment, they will, I 
feel sure, admit that no claim can be made out for any public subsidy 
to their funds. One cannot help suspecting that the attractiveness 
of such clubs, with their good-fellowship and prizes, may act as a 
positive deterrent from the more arduous, but infinitely more useful 
conditions of service in a territorial battalion. 

And what, after all, is the real fighting value of the Territorial 
Army when, and if, you get the three hundred thousand men? That 
is the essential point which is never fairly faced by the people of this 
country. 

In the report of the Norfolk Commission this somewhat startling 
pronouncement occurs : “The Militia, in its existing condition, is 
unfit to take the field for the defence of the country.’ Now, apart 
from the experimental six months’ training undertaken by some 
regiments, the ordinary Militiaman receives sixty-three days’ training 
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as a recruit, including fourteen days’ musketry, and is then trained 

for twenty-seven days annually. Contrast with this the amount of 
military training which will fall to the lot of the ‘ Territorial’ infantry 
soldier, who will really be a Volunteer under a different name. In 

his first year he will have to put in forty drills of one hour each ; for 

his second, third, and fourth years he will be required to drill for ten 
hours per annum. ‘The annual camp-training of eight or fifteen 
days—an experience which, from a military point of view, is far more 
valuable than all the squad and company drills put together—need 

not necessarily be undertaken at all, though it is probable that a very 
considerable percentage of the men will be willing to go under canvas 

for the shorter period of eight days. Surely, if the Militia under 
existing conditions are ‘ unfit to take the field for the defence of their — 
country,’ this verdict applies a fortiori to the future battalions of the 
Territorial Army! The originators of the scheme point by way of 
answer to the embodiment of our second line, which will be brought 
about by the prospect of a big war or its actual outbreak. The 
Territorial regiments will, it is alleged, be adequate, after six months’ 

hard training, to meet any demands which may be made upon them. 
After six months! Is it likely that any hostile European Power 
which definitely includes the invasion of England in its military 
programme will delay the attempt for six months? ‘The wars of 

the future will in all likelihood be rapid growths, and momentous 
action will follow speedily upon the heels of the formal declaration of 
hostilities. But even if in the absence of our Regulars the God of 
Battles vouchsafes our Territorial Forces six months’ training before the 
invader attempts to set foot in England, and that attempt is successful, 

the opposing forces will be constituted as follows. The average 
Englishman will have had six months’ training, plus fifty hours’ 
squad and company drill, plus a fortnight in camp. The invaders 

will, it may be safely assumed, consist of the picked troops of a great 
Continental army who have undergone a severe discipline and scientific 
training for at least two or three years. Major Seeley, during a Parlia- 
mentary panegyric on the value of Colonial troops in particular and 
amateur soldiers in general, declared that in one case in South Africa 

a single hairdresser behind a pom-pom or a field-gun had held at bay 

a considerable force of British troops. But if any Continental guns 

are ever disembarked on our coasts, they will be worked by men ofa | 
still more formidable type than the Boer in question! What would 
be the result of a conflict between forces so unevenly matched ? 
Making full allowance for the natural courage of our race and the 
tremendous enthusiasm aroused by the defence of our country and our 
homes, can any of us who have studied military problems or gained 
practical knowledge of the meaning of war feel reasonably certain 
of our army’s success? Dress your Territorial Army as you w 
organise them as well as you can, appoint as many brigadier- rene 5S 
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to command them as you like; they will, unless they are trained for 
longer periods, remain the merest amateurs. And the voice of history 
and experience tells us that sooner or later the amateur goes down 
before the professional in all walks of life. The quality of mere animal 
courage is far more evenly distributed amongst mankind than is 
sometimes imagined. The chief factor which differentiates between 
the first-rate and the second-rate soldier is nothing more or less than 
training and discipline. As with advancing civilisation the amenities 
of life increase there will be less and less of natural inclination to risk 
it. And the thing which leads a soldier to keep his head above the 
parapet of a trench when the shrapnel are bursting, or to jump up from 
behind his anthill or rock for another rush towards the enemy’s earth- 
works in front—the vera causa of this phenomenon is the habit of drill, 
discipline, and obedience to orders. There is no royal road to military 
efficiency ; like most things worth having in this world, it can be 
reached only by hard work and self-sacrifice ; we shall not secure it 
by ‘playing at soldiers.’ Captain Tulloch, the author of an able 
paper in a recent number of the Journal of the United Service Insti- 
tution, only repeats the almost universal verdict of military experts 
when he declares that if a German detachment of two hundred and fifty 
men met a battalion of British troops trained on the present Volunteer 
lines, they would ‘ go through them like a knife through butter.’ 

How, then, can we provide ourselves with a Home Army which 
may be relied upon with confidence to render successful invasion a 
practical impossibility? There are two alternatives. The first is 
compulsory service on the lines adopted by every civilised nation 
except Great Britain and the United States. No words need be wasted 
over this suggestion, for the simple reason that, quite apart from the 
merits and demerits of the scheme, the people of this country flatly 
refuse to entertain it. No British Government dare introduce a 
measure of conscription or compulsory military training, which, 
while it would provide us with an absolute guarantee for England’s 
security, seems utterly foreign to the temper and spirit of our people. 

I venture to think that there is only one possible alternative— 
not by any means a counsel of perfection, but the best we can hope 
for. Boldly face the difficulties involved in such differentiation, 
organise a portion of the new Territorial Force on the basis of a solid 
month’s training per annum, and regard the rest as a kind of landwehr, 
trained on the lines proposed in the Bill. Recognise once and for all 
that we cannot get really adequate work, military or otherwise, out 
of our fellow-citizens unless we pay them fairly for such work; 
recognise further that a Volunteer who gives up a month or a week— 
in many cases his entire “holidays ’—has clearly a right to receive a 
far higher rate of pay than a professional soldier who makes the Army 
his career for the time being. The material of our Volunteer bat- 
talions at present and our Territorial Army of the future is splendid, 
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probably without its equal in the world, and greatly superior in many 
ways to that from which our Militia lads are recruited. The majority of — 
our ‘ Territorial’ recruits would doubtless refuse to undergo a month’s 
training under stringent conditions, but you would in all probability 
find, say, sixty thousand men who would undertake these terms 
of service provided you paid them well during their time in camp 
—that is the crux of the whole question. We should in this way 
possess for home defence, in addition to such Regulars as were 
available, and the ‘Special Contingent’ in our depots, some sixty 
thousand “Territorials’ of fine physique and morale, with a good 
month’s training every year to their credit, and, as a last line, some 
240,000 ‘ reserves’ who had undergone the modicum of training and 
musketry suggested in the Bill for the entire force. 

The nation is grateful to Mr. Haldane for the untiring devotion 
which characterises his work; military experts are grateful to him 
for the courage and straightforward character of a scheme which has — 
reduced the chaos of our defensive forces to something like order ; 
and all of us who have willingly served in the auxiliary forces, and 
intend to persevere in that loyal service whatever shape the Bill may 
take, owe the War Minister an especial debt of gratitude, because for 
. the first time in our recent history a British Government has taken the 

auxiliary forces seriously. Those who have not served as officers in 
a Volunteer corps little realise what we have had to endure in the 
past from stupid ridicule—England is the only country in the world 
where a man could be laughed at for wearing his King’s uniform— 
from social disparagement, and, worst of all, fulsome flattery which 
we well knew to be undeserved. 

I venture to say in conclusion that my sole motive in writing this 
article has been the desire to see the Bill so altered that it may help 
more effectually to guarantee the inviolability of our shores. People 

_ who profess to love their country, but absolutely decline to defend it, 
and openly allege their complete ignorance of military matters, assert 
that invasion is impossible. The answer to this dogmatism is that 
practically every military expert in this country and on the Continent, 
while acknowledging the difficulties of an invasion of Great Britain, — 
regards these difficulties as not necessarily insurmountable. Tama 
Radical who declared the South African campaign to be unnecessary — 
and impolitic; I have no objection to the epithet of ‘ Little Englander; 
I have seen too much of war to glory in it, and Imperialism has fe 
charms for me. All I want is the security of my country, and th 
more I have seen of practical soldiering i in different parts of the wor 
the more deeply I have realised the immense peril we incur from ou 
inveterate habit of ‘playing at soldiers,’ and the more thor 
felt the significance of the late Sir George Chesney’s words—‘ a 
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“LET US MAKE MAN.’—Gen. i. 26. It is an old and much-disputed 
question among commentators how this usus loquendi is to be inter- 
preted. On the threshold of Revelation, when the Almighty puts 
forth His creating power, a diversity of agents seems to be at work. 
A short and simple solution is that of the grammarians, that it is 
merely the ‘plural of majesty’ or royalty that is here employed. 
‘The King is as a thousand of the people’ (2 Sam. xviii. 3), and 
fulness of power and attributes may be expressed by plurality. This 
explanation is now generally surrendered. ‘ We’ as the royal style 
was not used by, Oriental potentates, but the simple autocratic ‘I.’ 
The interpretation very generally adopted by the patristic writers 
and later theologians was that we have here an adumbration of the 
doctrine of the Trinity,' in a consultation of the Divine Persons among 
themselves. But such a proleptic occurrence of a doctrine not revealed 
till long afterwards would be a complete anachronism. ‘To find 
Trinitarian language in an early Hebrew document would be no less 
preposterous than to put metaphysical terminology in the mouth 
of an infant. Some writers conceive the creating words as having 
been addressed specifically to the mediating Logos, to Michael,? or 
to the Son.* So Milton : 


The omnipotent 
Eternal Father (for where is not He : 
Present) thus to His Son audibly spake : 
‘ Let us make now man in our image, man 
In our similitude.’ —Par. Lost, vii. 516-520. 


And before him Joshua Sylvester : 


He consults with ’s only Son 
(His own true Pourtrait) what proportion, 
What gifts, what grace, what soule He should bestowe 
Vpon His Vice-Roy of this Realm belowe.* 


Konig and others suggest that the plural in a self-invitation to 
action has only a psychological origin. 
1 Aug. De Trin. vii. 6, 12; Arnobius, &c. 
2 So Cheyne, Bible Problems, 229. See Delitzsch, Babel and Bible, 105. 


3 Origen, Contra Cels. v. 37 sub fin. 
4 Divine Weekes and Workes, 1621, 125. 
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Then afterward they said, 
Taking strange counsel, as if He who worked 
Hitherto should not henceforth work alone: 
‘Let us make man’; and God did look upon 
That Divine Word which was the form of God.’ 


In the present paper I propose to examine the passage in the light 
of an ancient Semitic tradition which has left distinct traces in many 
other parts of Scripture, and helps to explain not a few allusions which 
would otherwise remain obscure. It has been proved to demonstra- 
tion that the earlier chapters of Genesis have parallels and corre- 
spondences with the old Babylonian tablets, both evidently belonging 
to a common Semitic tradition. The compiler of Genesis was inspired 
to eliminate and reject all the mythological and polytheistic elements 
in the ancient documents which were repugnant to the pure mono- 
theism of the Hebrew faith; but we cannot be greatly surprised 
if some small details, which were implicit and latent in the original 
records, now and again either escaped his vigilance, or possibly were 
let pass as susceptible of a harmless meaning. To the latter class 
probably belongs the statement that Jahveh, the Supreme Deity, 
had some co-operating helpers whom He admitted to His counsel 
when about to create the highest of His creatures, saying ‘ Let us 
make man.’ We shall see that such a Divine council of Heavenly 
Beings was familiar in the land from which the Hebrews emigrated, — 
and the conception may probably have been a part of their inherited ` 
beliefs. It will be well, however, to begin our investigation by — 
inquiring what meaning was attached to the passage by Jewish 
writers. 3 

The prevailing tradition among the Rabbins seems to have been 
that God associated with Himself a ‘ consultative Sanhedrim of angels’ 
with whom He condescended to take counsel and whom He permitted A 
to co-operate with Himself in the work of man’s creation.’ According 
to the Talmud, God, enthroned in the seventh heaven, is encircled by 
His ministering angels, the Chajoth, the Ophannim, and the Seraphim, __ 
and ‘He executes no decree without first consulting His Heavenly 
Host.’ * So Abulpharaj, Rab Akha, and other authorities quoted in 
Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, pp. 209-16. The ‘Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel’ record that ‘when God wished to create the world He 
called the company of angels, commanded by the archangel Michael, 
and said unto them “ Let us make man in our image, according to our 
likeness ”’ (ed. Gaster, vi. 3, p. 14). St. Basil refers to this as 
well-known Jewish belief.° To one inquiring ‘ Why was the plural 
Rabbi Yochanan replied, ‘Because the Holy One, blessed be He! 


* J. Ingelow, Poems, 1885, i. 280; cf. Prov. viii. 22-30. 

€ See Zimmern, The Babylonian and Hebrew Genesis, 1-64. 
7 Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 749. 

? Kalisch, Leviticus, ii. 308. i 
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never does anything without consulting the Supernal Family [=the 
angels]; as it issaid, “ This matter is by decree of the watchers, and 
the demand by the word of the Holy Ones”’ (Dan. iv. 17).!° It is 
not merely that God imparts to the angels His intention to create a 
superior being to any He had yet made, and admits their presence 
as keenly interested spectators (as in Job xxxviii. 7), but He allows 
them to share in this creation as joint-workers with Himself. It was 
similarly believed that when Jahveh Elohim, in Gen. iii. 22, said 
“The man is become as one of us,’ He is referring to His heavenly 
subordinates, the Elohim, whom He associated with Himself in working 
as well as in name. It was a knowledge like theirs to which Adam 
had attained by his offence ; and the Jewish targumist adds that the 
Lord God said to His ministering angels, ‘Let us decree to drive 
Adam out of Eden since he has transgressed.’ '! ‘ We gave him work,’ 
say the angels in the ‘ Book of Jubilees,’ ‘ and we instructed him to 
do everything that is suitable for tillage ’ (iii. 15, ed. Charles). 

Philo’s explanation is to the same effect, that God in saying ‘ Let 
us make man’ assumed other beings to Himself as assistants. The 
plurality of makers indicates that the Father is conferring with His 
“powers” (duvayers),'* Philo meaning by His ‘ powers’ the Elohim 
or angelic agencies who as subordinate ‘ words’ (A0oyov), act as inter- 
mediate helpers under the Divine Word, and form an attendant body- 
guard of the Almighty. Ideas analogous to these were, no doubt, 
present to the mind of the writer of Genesis, and many allusions in 
other parts of Scripture point to the same conclusion. Elohim, ‘the 
Powers,’ and Qedoshim, ‘the Holy Ones,’ are used for God conjoined 
with His executive angels, as we might speak of ‘the staff’ of the 
Heavenly Army, or ‘ the Court’ on high. 

Dr. Driver remarks that in early times ‘the distinction between 
God and Divine beings was not so clearly drawn by the Hebrews as 
it is by us.’ ™ Not only are the angels called ‘the sons of God,’ but 
they share with Him the common title of Elohim, so that it sometimes 
becomes a matter of difficulty to decide whether the true reference is 
to them or to God. In Psalm viii. 5, was man ‘ made a little lower 
than God’ (R.V.), or ‘than the angels’ (LXX)? Delitzsch and 
others consider that man is there represented as little inferior to the 
angels, in whose likeness he was made when God associated them with 
Himself in His creation. It is to be noted as of importance that the 
correct rendering of Ecclesiastes xii. 1 is ‘Remember thy Creators 
in the days of thy youth’; and, further, that St. Thomas Aquinas, 
as a theologian, admits “there may have been some ministry of angels 

. in connection with the formation of the body of man, as there may 


10 Hershon, Talmudic Com. on Genesis, 64. Similarly in the Parsi Gathas the 
address ‘ you’ takes in Ahuramazda and the Ameshaspentas, Haug, Parsis, 305. 

u Targ. Jonathan, in Gen. iii. 2 De Mundi op. xxiv. 13 De Fug. xiii. 

16 Comm. on Gen. iii. 5. At a later time Isaiah thinks it necessary to insist 
‘Jehovah who created the heaven He is the Divine-Powers’ (ha-Hlohim, xlv. 18). 
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be hereafter with regard to the Resurrection’ (Compendium of the 
Summa Theologica, pt. 2, ch. 91, Eng. trans. 1906, p. 232). 

This council of chosen angels God was believed to convene when 
ordinances or operations of His providential government of more than 
ordinary importance were to be carried out. He calls the attention 
of these heavenly counsellors to the presumption of the builders of 
Babel, and takes them into His plan for frustrating their ambition: 
‘ Come, let us go down and there confound their language ’ (Gen. xi. 7). 
So in the ‘ Book of Jubilees’ where the angels are made to say ‘ We 
descended with the Lord to see the city and the tower’ (x. 23).%5 A 
very analogous conception in an inscription of Ramses the Third may 
be compared, where the god who exists by himself, Ra, on hearing ; 
the words that men had spoken against him, decrees their destruction : ; 
and summons before his face the ancient deities who were with him 
in the primordial world, that he may take counsel with them what 
he shall do to his revolting subjects.'° 

A vivid presentment of the heavenly Court is given in Micaiah’s 
vision (1 Kings xxii. 19 f.), where Jahveh is seen seated on His throne, 
with the celestial host standing in attendance on His right hand and 
on His left. He consults with them at length as to which of their 
number shall undertake the office of betraying Ahab to his destruction. 

He listens to their proposals, as one says on this manner and another 

says on that manner. Eventually He accepts the offer of one spirit 

which volunteers for the service, and after inquiring his proposed K 
mode of procedure despatches him to earth. A similar scene occurs ; 
in Job i. 6. This vision no doubt accurately portrays the contem- 

porary conception of Jahveh and his counsellors.” A like anthropo- e 
morphic vision is given in Isaiah vi. 1 seg. Jahveh is seen seated  ě 
on a lofty throne in His Palace (Heb. hekal= Assyr. e-kal, ‘a great 4 
house’) with His royal robe widely extended over the pavement. à 
The Great King takes counsel with His trusted ministers who stand 
in waiting, and asks, ‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ?? — 
(ver. 8). The mission is the joint action of Himself and His angelic 
courtiers as of a Heavenly Cabinet. There is a plain allusion also in 
Job xv. 18, where Eliphaz mocks at Job’s assumption of wisdom, and 
asks him if he had helped with the creation : 


Wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Didst thou attend in the council of God ? 


2 
f: 
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ine ‘secrets of the conclave? In quite a similar way in Jerem m 
(xxviii. 19) false prophets are rebuked with the question whether 
had been ‘in the council of Jahveh.’ tie word: for < $ coun 
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either case is séd, which is literally a synedrion or ‘sitting together,’ 

the session (sederunt) of a deliberative assembly.'* This explains a 

recondite allusion in the Religio Medici of learned Sir Thomas Browne : 

‘I was not only before myself but Adam, that is, in the idea of God, 

and the decree of that synod held from all eternity ’ (sec. lix.). 

This conception of a Heavenly Council, in which the angels who 
partake of God’s wisdom (2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20, xix. 28) assemble, occurs 
several times in the Psalms. 

The heavens shall praise thy wonders, O Jahyeh, 

` Thy faithfulness also in the assembly of the holy ones... . 
Who among the sons of God is like unto Jahveh ? 
A God very terrible in the council of the holy ones, 


And to be feared above all them that stand round about Him. 
Ps. lxxxix. 5-7. 


The Holy Ones (Qédéshim) or Elohim, who encircle Him in solemn 
assembly, form the angelic court (sód) : ° 


God standeth in the assembly of Elohim, 
He judgeth among the Elohim.—Ps. Ixxxii. 1. 


And alike meaning if we follow the LXX and Vulgate is to be 
found in Psalm exxxviii. 1: 


I will give Thee thanks with my whole heart; 
Before the Elohim [ = angels] will I sing praises unto Thee. 


The same idea underlay the prevalent Jewish tradition that the 
angels took an active part in the giving of the Law on Sinai, as assessors 
to God in announcing its ordinances (Acts vii. 53 ; Gal. iii. 19), a belief 
grounded on the statement of Deut. xxxiii. 2, that when Jahveh 
beamed forth upon the mountain ‘He came out of Holy Myriads,’ 
ie. a countless number of attendant angels; for, as the LXX adds, 
‘the angels were with Him on His right hand.’ In the ‘Book of 
Jubilees,’ however, only the Angel of the Presence acts as intermediary 
in giving the Law to Moses (i. 27) ; but He bore the name of ‘ Angel 
of a Great Council’ (LXX, Isaiahix.6). Compare Ps. lxviii. 17. This 
chief of the angels is the Divine Logos, and probably identical with 
the Interpreter Angel of Job xxxiii. 23, who is ‘ one of the thousand,’ 
the exponent, apparently, of the definite number of chosen ones who 
stand nearest to God and form the Privy Council of heaven, the elect 
or chosen angels of 1 Tim. v. 21. Some might here venture to compare 
the Chaldean ‘counsellor deities,’ of a planetary nature, some of 
whom were named ‘interpreters’ and ‘judges.’*° A much surer 
comparison is that of the ‘ watchers,’ the sleepless angels who form 
the Heavenly Council and by whose decree men are sentenced to 


18 Others connect séd with Syr. sčwādā, talk, as if ‘ parliament.’ 
19 See G. H. Pember, The Church and the Mysteries, 369 seq.; Edersheim, Jesus 


the Messiah, ii. 749. 
2 Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. ii. 148; Pusey, Daniel, 527. 
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punishment (Dan. iv. 17; Book of Enoch, xii. 2, 3). They act as 
assessors to the Supreme Judge, and will appear with Him on the 
Mount of Olives in the Day of Judgment (Zech. xiv.5). The passages 
we have been considering which represent the angels as an assembly 
or court auxiliary to the Almighty, and, in particular, as encircling 
Him on the mountain top, find their best interpretation in the 
prophecy of Isaiah (xiv. 13), where a presumptuous monarch vaunts 
that he would scale the skies and usurp the very seat of God in the 
mount of the heavenly assembly: ‘I will ascend to the heavens, 
above the stars of Elohim I will exalt my throne; I will sit on the 
mountain of assembly in the recesses of the north.’ The mount of 
assembly is the holy mount of Elohim in Ezekiel xxviii. 13, but the 
` words being placed in the mouth of a Babylonian king have an evident 
reference to Babylonian beliefs, and the same remark applies to the 
conception of the ‘ watchers’ above. As a matter of fact the Mount 
of the World (Kharsag Kurkura) on which the gods dwelt is frequently 
mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions, and the temple E-Sharra, 
‘the House of Assembly,’ or of the host of gods, was built as a repre- — 
sentation of it.?? Besides this Mount of Assembly which lay to the 
north, the legendary quarter sacred to divinities, the Babylonian 
religion knew of another meeting-place of the gods which lay on the 
Eastern horizon.”? This was Ubshu-Kenna, ‘ the Brilliant Chamber ° 
it was there that Marduk proposed to his father, Ea, in the assembly 
of the gods that he should create man by taking of [his own] flesh and 
bone, and it was with the concurrence and approval of this divine 
council that Marduk, himself styled ‘the counsellor of the gods,’ 

‘went forth as their champion to quell the dragon-power of chaos. . 
Indeed the creation tablets (vi) expressly state that a council of the 
gods was summoned in order to authorise and empower Marduk 
to undertake the work of creation.*! In accepting the commission he 
addresses his fellow-deities with the words, ‘In Ubshu-Kenna assembled 
come ye joyfully together.’ Another tablet refers to living creatures, 
cattle, and the beasts of the field as having been produced by the gods | 
in their assembly ;* and a hymn to Marduk thus addresses him : Sa. 

Creator of grain and plants, who caused the green herb to spring up, 

Who is revered in the house of counsel. 

See Boscawen, First of Empires, 309. 

In the earliest times it is Ea, with whom Hommel would equate 
the Hebrew Jah, that is found presiding over the assembled deities, 
who are grouped as a kind of court around him. But this preide 


“1 Jewish Encyclopedia, i. 590; Kalisch, Lev. ii. 289. 3 
22 Hommel, Die Insel der SOET 35; Boscawen, Bible and Monuments, 153; - 
Schrader, Cun. Insc. ii. 79; Radau, CAEN Story, 55. Se 
3 Jastrow, Rel. of Babylonia and Assyria, 630. 
*4 Winckler, Keilinschriftliches Textbuch, 124; nes Bab. ass 58-6; 
Jastrow, 422-3 ; Hastings, B.D. v. 572. ` 
3 King, 81. Sayce, Gifford Lectures, 394 
Es 
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was afterwards transferred to the kindly mediating god Marduk, 
who in all probability was the very being that Abram worshipped for 
the first seventy years of his life,and must therefore have largely 
coloured his religious conceptions.*® It is certainly remarkable that 
the Genesis narrative which allows the Divine powers (Elohim) to 
participate in man’s creation, although Jahveh Himself is the Supreme 
Creator, agrees with the old Semitic tradition as preserved in the 
Babylonian Creation Tablets, which, while representing Ea as the 
sovereign god, admit not only his son Marduk but the subordinate 
deities as a body to take part in making the world. Similarly in 
another series, when the deluge is about to be sent upon the earth, 
it is determined by the gods in council, and when Ishtar afterwards 
repented of her assent she lamented, ‘ Because I assented to an evil 
thing in the council of the gods.’ *’_ So in the Gilgamesh tablet x: 


The Anunnaki, the great gods, are assembled, 
Mammitum, maker of fates, sets with them the destinies." 


‘Assur, the great Lord, King of all the assembly of the great gods,’ 
occurs in an inscription of Shalmaneser ;*° and ‘I confess to thee, 
Nebo, in the assembly of the great gods,’ in a prayer of Assurbanipal.” 

The Tel-el-Amarna tablets have shown us that the religious ideas 
of Babylonia were well.known in Palestine about 1500 B.c., and it is 
quite possible that it was from the Canaanite inhabitants that the 
Israelites adopted some of their minor beliefs which were already 
familiar to them in part from the Abrahamite tradition. Among 
these we may perhaps number the idea of an angelic council subsidiary 
to the God of Heaven.*! 

Further developments of the conception are not wanting. The 
Council of Angels, presided over by the Almighty, was from another 
point of view regarded as the family of which He was the head. The 
angels, the ‘Sons of God’ (Elohim), or partakers of the Divine nature, 
and God Himself (Elohim) their Father, together constituted the 
celestial family, with features of subordination and union similar to 
those of an earthly household. When God says ‘ Let us make man,’ 
He so speaks, according to Rabbi Yochanan, because ‘ the Holy One, 
blessed be He! never does anything without consulting the Supernal 
Family.” In Talmudic literature the upper household (familia) 
consisting of ’elyénim (supert), the angels of the heavenly court, are 
often contrasted with Israel, His servants on earth.*® Thus Rab 


26 Radau, 57-59. * King, 127,134. ?8 Pinches, O. Test. and Babylonia, 100. 

2 Records of the Past, iii. 82. 32 R.P. (new ser.), vi. 104. 

31 The prevalence of the idea is shown by the repudiation of it in the Book of 
Enoch : ‘Ten thousand times ten thousand were before Him ; but He required not any 
‘holy counsel,’ xiv. 22. 

32 Hershon, Genesis, 62; Driver, Gen. 14. P’malydh shel maa’lah, ‘the Family 


above.’ Me} 
33 Jewish Encyclopedia, ji. 585. 
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Saphra used to offer a prayer, ‘ May it please Thee, O Lord our God, 
to maintain peace in the family above as well as in the family below,’ ** z 
which may help to throw some light on the somewhat enigmatical 
exclamation ‘ Peace in Heaven!’ (St. Luke xix. 36), with which the 
Pharisaic party greeted the coming of Messiah. A further allusion — 
may be noticed in Ephesians iii. 15, which—though it has escaped the 
observation of the commentators în loco—serves to show that this $ 
Rabbinical idea was, as we might expect, familiar to St. Paul. Tt is 
there stated that there is a family in heaven which owns the same , 
Divine Fatherhood as every family upon earth—the angelic as well as 
the human brotherhood. It further appears that the exalted beings 
who were admitted to share in the Divine counsels were privileged to 
occupy seats or thrones in the Heavenly Council chamber. In Daniel 
vii. 9, when the Ancient of Days doth sit, a number of thrones are set 
for the angelic assessors who attend Him in His judgment. Similarly 
in the Book of Wisdom, xiii. 18, the Almighty Word who leaps down 
from heaven to inflict judgments on the earth is said to descend out of 
God’s royal thrones (plur., not ‘throne’ as in the A.V.). The being” 
intended is probably the Metatron, or Metathronos,® the Divine Word, 
who sits amidst the thrones (meta thronous), occupying the position 
nearest to the throne of the Father. It is the Angel of His Face or Pee 
Presence (Is. Ixiii. 9), the Mediator and Protector of Israel, the Prince 3 
of the Angels, and one with Michael.*° The Metatron is mentioned 
first in the Babylonian Talmud, and corresponds, apparently, to the 
Babylonian ur-sag, the chief attendant or prime minister, through 
whom En-lil, ‘ the King of heaven and earth,’ speaks, acts, and reveals 
himself. This ur-sag, or head minister, is Nin-gir-su, whom Radau Z 
identifies with the Angel of Jahveh’s presence.’ 3 
A presentment similar to that in Daniel occurs in the Apocalyptic č 
Vision of St. John (Rev. iv. 4), where four-and-twenty thrones are + 
seen encircling (xvxAo@ev) the central throne, each occupied by a 3 
judicial assessor of venerable aspect. We may compare in the ‘Book _ 
of Jubilees,’ ‘all the angels of the Presence and all the angels of sanctifi- _ 
cation, these two great classes, He hath bidden us to keep the Sabbath 
with Him in heaven and on earth’ (ii. 18). : 
In the ‘ Ascension of Isaiah’ (first century a.D.) the thrones have 
become a distinct order of angels. ‘ Tti is He alone to whose voice all — 
the heavens and thrones give answer’ (viii. 8, and vii. 15, ed. Charles, — 
and Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi, 3). Hence St. P: 
(Col. i. 16) gives the name of ‘thrones’ to the highest or regal 
of the celestial hierarchy who dwell in the seventh heaven in 
_ immediate presence of God. Z Aa 


31 Hershon, 330. Aa 
3 Metatron was held to be the chiet 0 of the five a princes. E 
Messiah, i ii, 747. ; 
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It is these exalted angels, no doubt, which in the Biblical narrative 
were conceived as co-operating in the work of man’s creation. The 
conception is one less familiar and agreeable to Christian exegetes 
than it was to Jewish. It seemed to trench on the supreme preroga- 
tive of the one Creator, that created beings should be workers together 
with God. It is possible to see, however, that the Jewish understand- 
ing of the creating ‘we’ helps’to remove a glaring difficulty in the 
narrative which the commentators, with a strange unanimity, have 
agreed to ignore. I mean the statement that man was made in the 
image of God. They have thought it sufficient to suggest that this 
refers to the rational, moral, and spiritual side of man’s nature which 
has affinities with the Divine. But what about the corporeal part ? 
Is this no true, part of man? Adam was not created an unbodied 
spirit, but a compound creature, consisting of a lower bodily nature, 
fashioned in the first place, to which a higher spiritual nature was 
added. According to the common exegesis, this original and funda- 
mental part of his constitution (Gen. ii. 7) was not made in the likeness 
of anything in the heavens above, and has no reference made to it in 
the statement that ‘ Elohim created man in His own likeness.’ Obvi- 
ously the difficulty is that the corporeal cannot resemble the purely 
spiritual. But if with the Jewish writers, and probably the author of 
Genesis, we take Elohim to mean the Divine beings, the company of 
heaven, who are not pure spirit in the sense that God is, the difficulty 
disappears. Revelation rather leads us to believe that the angels 
have a form, and a form akin to the human. Whenever they have 
appeared on earth it was always as men (Gen. xviii. 19; xix. 5; 
Ezek. ix. 10; St. Mark xvi. 5; Acts i. 10, &c.). It is always taken 
for granted that for anthropomorphic reasons these angelic visitors 
merely assumed the human form for the nonce; but it is equally 
open to belief that this may have been their proper and original 
shape, and that it is men who have been made in their semblance, 
and not vice versa, because at the Creation man was made a little 
lower than the Elohim (angels), and in their likeness. Since to 
the author of Genesis the angels (Elohim) were beings who wore 
a similar form to that of men, and could hold intercourse with 
women after the manner of men (vi. 4), he had no difficulty in 
conceiving that men were made in their ‘image’ or shape (ézelem), 
a word which properly suggests the idea of external and material 
resemblance. On the other hand, the words ‘after our likeness’ 
(demiith) are rather suggestive of ideal and abstract agreement.* 
Thus the twofold phrase might mean, Let us, Jahveh and the 
angels, the Elohim or Divine beings, make man, on his corporeal side 
in the angelic form, hereafter to be called human, while I, Jahveh, 
make him after My Godlike semblance, with an intellectual and spiritual 
nature resembling My Own. This was the view held by Philo (De 
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3 Maimonides, Guide to the Perplexed, pt. i. ch. i.; and so Driver. 
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Fug. xiii.), by Abenezra, Maimonides, and Ben Melech. The latter, 
e.g., says that Adam was created in the image of angels, with breath 
given him by God Himself.” Thus the angels were the true “Adam 
Kadmon’ of the Kabalists, the original type of humanity, or pattern 
in the heavens, of which the earthly Adam was an image.” ‘There is 
a reference in the Book of Job to this primeval or archetypal man, 
who sat in the Council of God before the creation of the world and shared 
in the Divine wisdom. Eliphaz questions Job with the words : 


Art thou the first man that was born ? 
Or wast thou brought forth before the hills ? 
Didst thou listen in the council of God ? (xv. 7, 8), 


i.e. When the creation was planned, and the words ‘ Let us make man °? 
were spoken. A passage curiously similar to this occurs in the Sartor 
Resartus : ‘Was Man with his experience present at the Creation to 
see how it all went on? ... Did the Maker take them [scientific 
individuals] into His counsel ?’ (bk. iii. ch. 8). 

Rabbi Judah a Levi adds that the angels to whom God then 
spoke, and to whom the prophets in human shape were made like, 
were called the Metatron and ‘the Man on high’ (Adam ’elyén) ; and 
that terrestrial man being similar to them is in a secondary sense 
made in the likeness of God.'' The Kabalists, in the ‘ Zohar,’ explain 
that the Lord, when He said ‘ Let us make man,’ using the plural, 
spoke to the angelic beings, requiring their help, because, if he were 
made directly by Himself, he would be entirely divine, ‘ therefore, 
let the body be furnished by you, and I will supply the other portion, 
which is the soul.’** Delitzsch, indeed, contemplates it as psycho- 
logically possible that while man derived his spiritual nature imme- 
diately from God, he received his bodily part mediately from those 
who already, by creation, bore the image of God. He is a son of the 
Heavenly Family, which consists of God and His angels.“ 

That the twofold elements of man’s nature must have a twofold 
origin, as Philo argued, is an idea already developed in the Timæus of 
Plato,*! and assumed a prominent position in the speculations of the 
Gnostic sects. It was probably rooted in the conviction that the 
transcendent God is separated from matter by an infinite gulf which 
must be spanned by some intermediary. The intervention of some 
beings other than pure spirit is demanded by a material creation. 
That which is born of the spirit is spirit, but that which is flesh is 
generated otherwise. Some such idea possibly underlay the words 
‘Let us make man,’ which find an echo in the teaching of the Gnostic 


32 Miclol. Yophi, Gen. i., in Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, 213, col. 2. 

‘0 Etheridge, Heb. Literature, 305, 317. See Stier, Words of the Angels, xix. 
u Manasseh ben Israel, The Conciliator (1632), i. 14 (ed. 1842). 

12 Tbid. 43 Biblical Psychology, 79. 


4 «Qf the Divine part the Deity Himself was the Creator, but the creation of the — ae 


mortal part He committed to His offspring, the lesser deities ’ (ch. xliy.). 
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Ophites. They represented the Creator, or Demiurge, whom they 
called Ialdabaoth, as commissioning the six planetary angels, over 
whom he presided, to create man in their own image as the crowning 
proof of their creative energy. To the mere corporal form produced 
by them Ialdabaoth himself imparts the breath of a living soul, 
As he is of the same nature as the six starry angels of whom he is the 
head, there isno doubt a personification here of the seven planets as 
angelic beings. In exactly the same manner Ahura-Mazda, the 
supreme Spirit of Zoroastrian belief, was counted in with the six 
Ameshaspentas as forming the seven potent and ‘immortal bene- 
factors with the watchful eyes, * and this was derived from the 
Babylonian star-cult of the seven planets.” 

To the same source may be traced ‘the Seven Administrators’ 
(dioikete) who co-operate with God, according to Hermes Trismegistus, 
in the making of man.“ These gods, who ‘encompass in circles the 
sensible world,’ as Superior Intelligences or principal angels ‘ distribute 
of the seminal nature,’ and ‘each by his proper power sets forward 
that ordained to him.’ ** These, again, can hardly be separated from 
the seven archangels, ‘the holy ones who watch,’ of the Book of 
Enoch (xxi. 357; ed Charles); ‘the watchers’ of Daniel iv. 18, 
17, the exalted class of angels who form God’s ‘counsel of the holy 


ones.’ 7° 
The seven 
Who in God’s presence, nearest to His throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are His eyes 
That run through all the heavens.*° 


Indeed, a crowd of analogous ideas, which we can only glance at, 
demand comparison here: ‘the Divine Seven’ of the Babylonian 
mythology, who seem to be the seven Igigi, or spirits of heaven; 
“the seven holy angels’ of Tobit xii. 15, ‘ which go in and out before 
the glory of the Holy One’; ‘the seven angels which stand before 
God’ (Rev. viii. 2); ‘the seven spirits which are before His throne’ 
(Rev. i. 4) ; ‘ the seven spirits of God and the seven stars’ (Rev. i. 20; 
iii. 1). All alike appear to be ultimately traceable to the seven planets, 
conceived as ministering spirits who carried out the Divine plans in 
the government of the world, and exercised especially a powerful 
astrological influence over the body of man, as the use of such terms as 
‘ jovial,’ ‘ saturnine,’ ‘mercurial,’ still attests.’ Hence probably arose 


3 Haug, Parsis, 210, 305. Compare ‘the six white ones’ of Enoch, &. 21, and 
Ezek. ix. 2. 

46 Cheyne, Encycl. Bibl. 167 note. 17 Poemandres, i. 9-16. 

48 Tbid. iii. 1, 3. 4 Jewish Encycl. i. 590. 

50 Milton, Paradise: Lost, iii. 648-51. ‘The seven angels which were created first 
minister before Him within the curtain.’—Chronicles of Jerahmeel, i. 10. 

51 Dionysius the Areopagite regards the Seven Orders of Angels next after the 
Seraphim and Cherubim as Intelligences of the seyen planets. So T Heywood, 
Hicrarchie of the Blessed Angells, 1635. J. Colet, On the Hierarchies of Dionysius, 


19, ed. Lupton. 
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the further belief that their instrumentality was involved in the creation 
of man, an idea thus expressed in a Gnostic apocryphon, the Codex — 
Nasaræus, ‘ Arise, O Adam, shake off thy foul body, house of clay, Ss 
which the seven star-angels made for thee’ (p. 141).” 

Further parallels to the Heavenly Council of the Hebrews and the 
collaborating angels might be adduced from the Ethnic religions if 
space allowed. We might refer to the associate deities in a mytho- 
logical text who assist the Egyptian sun-god Tmu in creating the 
body of man ;* the seven stellar spirits Taasu, who aid Thoth in his 
calculations as to the universe.*! ‘ None other in the assembly of the 
gods resembleth him’ [Ra, the sun-god] says an Egyptian hymn.” 
The Homeric Boulé, or court, of Zeus, meeting on Olympos, and the 2 
concilium deorum which Jupiter convened in the palace of the skies — fi 
at critical junctures,” will occur to everyone. Inthe Teutonic Viluspa | 
similarly ‘the most high gods take counsel together’ when they 
arrange the movements of the heavenly bodies (De la Saussaye, Teut. 1 
Rel., 343). 


A. SMYTHE PALMER. 3 


5 See Malan, Book of Adam and Eve, p. 226. The influence of the stars was due 
to the divinities or angels (Elohim), who resided in them. ‘The Heavens appeared in 
seven circles and gods in their stellar forms, and the constellations were severally 
enumerated with the gods in them.’—Hermes Trismegistus, Poemandres, iii. (27, FH 
ed. Chambers). According to Maimonides, the universe was developed by the influ- : 
ence of the spheres, which are intellects (Guide to Perplexed, ed. Friedländer, i. lxvii.). 

53 Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. xxiii. 174. ** Trans. Soc. Bib. Arch. viii. 210. 

5 Brugsch, Oase el Khargeh, 53. 

5: Ovid, Met. i. 167-76. 

It is noticeable that Plato sets forth clearly the essential difference between the 
One, eternal, true God and the subordinate deities, intermediate between Himself and 
men, who are His assistants in the work of creation {Timaus, 28, 34, etc.; Akerman, 
The Christian Element in Plato, 48). With the heavenly archetypes of Plato, of 
which earthly things are copies (Gompertz, Greek Thinkers, iii. 1), an idea found also 
among uncivilised races (Tylor, Prim. Culture, ii. 243), we may compare the Baby- 
lonian conception that a Divine image is the counterpart of something heavenly : 


In heaven he is made, on earth he is made, 
This symbq] among the hosts of heaven and earth is made. 
—C. J. Ball, Proc. Soc. Bib. Arch. xiv. 160. 


What time the World’s great Workmaister did cast 

To make al things such as we now behold, 

It seemes that He before His eyes had plast 

A goodly Paterne, to whose perfect mould 

He fashiond them as comely as He could. : 
—Spenser, Hymn in Honour of Beautie. 


At his birth the heavenly council paused 
And then at last cry’d out, This is a man. : ; 
_ —Fielding, Works (1841), 8 
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RELIGION AND THE CHILD 


Ir is a fact as strange as it is unfortunate that the much-debated ques- 
tion of the religious education of children is usually considered almost 
exclusively from the points of view of the sectarian and the secularist. 
In a discussion of this question we are almost certain to be invited 
to take part in an unedifying wrangle between Church and Chapel, or 
between religion and secularism. That is the strange part of it, that 
it should seem impossible to get away from this sectarian dispute 
as to the abstract claims of varying religious bodies. The unfortunate 
part of it is that in this quarrel the interests of the child, which ought 
to be of the very first importance in the question, and even the 
interests of religion—which may or may not be of importance, according 
to the point of view—are alike disregarded. 

If we really desire to reach a sound conclusion on a matter which 
is unquestionably of great moment, both for the child and for the 
community of which he will one day become a citizen, we must 
resolutely put into the background, as of secondary importance, the 
cries of contending sects, religious or irreligious. The first place here 
belongs to the psychologist who is building up the already extensive 
edifice of knowledge concerning the real nature of the child and the 
contents and growth of the youthful mind, and to the practical teacher 
who is in touch with that knowledge and can bring it to the test of 
actual experience. 

The mind of the child is at once logical and extravagant, matter of 
fact and poetic or rather myth-making. This combination of apparent 
opposites, though it often seems to be almost incomprehensible to 
the adult, is the inevitable outcome of the fact that the child’s dawning 
intelligence is working, as it were, in a vacuum. In other words, the 
child has not acquired the two endowments which chiefly give character 
to the whole body of the adult’s beliefs and feelings. He is without the 
pubertal expansion which fills out the mind with new personal and 
altruistic impulses, and transforms it with emotion that is often 
dazzling and sometimes distorting ; and he has not yet absorbed, or 
even gained the power of absorbing, all those beliefs, opinions and 
mental attitudes which the race has slowly acquired and transmitted 


as the outcome of its experiences. 
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The intellectual processes of children, the attitude and contents 
of the child’s mind, have been explored during recent years with a 
care and detail that have never been brought to that study before. 
This is not a matter of which the adult can be said to possess any 
instinctive or matter-of-course knowledge. Adults usually have 
a strange aptitude to forget entirely the facts of their lives as children, 
and children are usually, like peoples of primitive race, very cautious 
in the deliberate communication of their mental operations, their 
emotions, and their ideas. Thus we forget that the child is equally 
without the internally acquired complex emotional nature which 
has its kernel in the sexual impulse, and without the externally 
acquired mental equipment which may be summed up in the word 
tradition. But he possesses the vivid activities founded on the | 
exercise of his senses and appetites, and he is able to reason with a ; 
relentless severity from which the traditionalised and complexly 
emotional adult shrinks back with horror. The child creates the 
world for himself, and he creates it in his own image and the images 
of the persons he is familiar with. Nothing is sacred to him, and 
he pushes to the most daring extremities—as it seems to the adult— : 
the arguments derived from his own personal experiences. He is i 
unable to see any distinction between the natural and the super- 
natural, and he is justified in this conviction because, as a matter of 
fact, he himself lives in what for most adults would be a supernatural 
atmosphere ; most children see visions with closed, and sometimes 
with open eyes, they are not unfrequently subject to colour-hearing y 
and other synæsthetic sensations, and they occasionally hear halluci- u 
natory voices; itis possible, indeed, that this is the case with nearly R7 
all children in some slight degree, although the faculty dies out early, 4 
and is easily forgotten because its extraordinary character was never a 
recognised. ee 
Of forty-eight children, says Stanley Hall, twenty believed the 
sun, moon, and stars to live, sixteen thought flowers could feel, and — 
fifteen that dolls would teel pain if burnt. The sky was found the 
chief field in which the children exercised their philosophic minds. 
- About three quarters of them thought the world a plain with the sk 


texture that one could easily break through, though so large that muc 
floor-sweeping was necessary in Heaven. The sun may enter th 
ground when it sets, but half the children thought that at a 
rolls or flies away, or is blown, or walks, or God ae it ae ) © 
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children was God groaning or- he ang, or rolling barrels about, or 
turning a big handle, or grinding snow, or breaking something, or 
rattling a big hammer, while the lightning is due to God putting his 
finger out, or turning the gas on quick, or striking matches, or setting 
paper on fire. According to Boston children, God is a big, perhaps 
a blue man, to be seen in the sky, on the clouds, in church, or even 
in the streets. They declare that God comes to see them sometimes, 
and they have seen him enter the gate. He makes lamps, babies, 
dogs, trees, money, &c., and the angels work for him. He looks 
like a priest, or a teacher, or papa, and the children like to look at 
him ; a few would themselves like to be God. His house in the sky 
may be made of stone or brick ; birds, children, and Santa Claus live 
with God. 

Birds and beasts, their food and their furniture, as Burnham points 
out, all talk to children ; when the dew is on the grass ‘ the grass is 
crying, the stars are candles or lamps, perhaps cinders from God’s 
stove, butterflies are flying pansies, icicles are Christmas candy. 
Children have imaginary play-brothers and sisters and friends, with 
whom they talk. Sometimes God talks with them. Even the prosiest 
things are vivified ; the tracks of dirty feet on the floor are flowers ; 
a creaking chair talks; the shoemaker’s nails are children whom he 
is driving to school. 

Miss Miriam Levy once investigated the opinions of 560 children, 
boys and girls, between the ages of four and fourteen, as to how the 
man in the moon got there. Only five were unable to offer a serious 
explanation ; forty-eight thought there was no man there at all ; fifty 
offered a scientific explanation of the phenomenon ; but all the rest, 
the great majority, presented imaginative solutions which could be 
grouped into seventeen different classes. 

Such facts as these—which can easily be multiplied and are indeed 
familiar to all though their significance is not usually realised—indicate 
the special tendencies of the child in the religious sphere. He is 
unable to follow the distinctions which the adult is pleased to make 
between ‘real,’ ‘spiritual, and ‘imaginary’ beings. To him such 
distinctions do not exist. He may, if he so pleases, adopt the names, 
or such characteristics as he chooses, of the beings he is told about, but 
he puts them into his own world, on a footing of more or less equality, 
and he decides himself what their fate is to be. The adult’s supreme 
beings by no means always survive in the struggle for existence 
which takes place in the child’s imaginative world. It was found 
among many thousand children entering the city schools of Berlin 
that Red Riding Hood was better known than God, and Cinderella 
than Christ. That is the result of the child’s freedom from the burden 
of tradition. $ 

Yet at the same time the opposite though allied peculiarity of 
childhood—the absence of the emotional developments of puberty, 
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which deepen and often cloud the mind a few years later—is also 
making itself felt. Extravagant as his beliefs may appear, the child 
is an uncompromising rationalist and realist. His supposed imagina- 
tiveness is indeed merely the result of his logical insistence that all 
the new phenomena presented to him shall be thought of in terms of 
himself and his own environment. His wildest notions are based on 
precise, concrete, and personal facts of his own experience. That is 
why he is so keen a questioner of grown-up people’s ideas, and a 
critic who may sometimes be as dangerous and destructive as Bishop 
Colenso’s Zulus. Most children, before the age of thirteen, as Earl 
Barnes states, are inquirers, if not sceptics. k- 

If we clearly realise these characteristics of the childish mind, z 
we cannot fail to understand the impression made on it by religious 
instruction. The statements and stories that are repeated to him are 
easily accepted by the child in so far, and in so far only, as they answer 
to his needs, and when accepted they are assimilated, which means that 
they are compelled to obey the laws of his own mental world. In so 
far as the statements and stories presented to him are not acceptable 
or cannot be assimilated, it happens either that they pass by him 
unnoticed, or else that he subjects them to a cold and matter-of-fact 
logic which exerts a dissolving influence upon them. 

Now a few of the ideas of religion are assimilable by the child, 
and notably the idea of a God as the direct agent in cosmic phenomena ; 
some of the childish notions I have quoted illustrate the facility 
with which the child adopts this idea. He adopts, that is, what may 
be called the hard precise skeleton of the idea, and imagines a colossal 
magician, of anthropomorphic (if not paidomorphic) nature, whose 
operations are curious, though they usually fail to arouse any 
mysterious reverence or awe for the agent. But for the most part 
the ideas of religion cannot be accepted or assimilated by children ; 
they were not made by children or for children, but represent the 
feelings, thoughts, and experiences of men, and sometimes even of __ 
very exceptional and abnormal men. The child who grows deroat i <i 
and becomes anxious about the state of his soul is a morbid and 
unwholesome child; if he prefers praying for the conversion of 
his play-fellows to joining them in their games, he is not so much an 
example of piety as a pathological case whose future must be viewed =; 
with anxiety; and to preach religious duties to children is e: y 
the same, it has been well said, as to exhort them to imagine th 
selves married people, and to inculcate on them the duties of me 
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match for the child in logic, and even unspeakably shocked by his 
daring inquiries, like an amiable old clergyman I knew when a public 
school teacher in Australia ; he came to the school to give Bible lessons 
and was one day explaining how King David was a man after God’s 
own heart, when a small voice was heard making inquiries about 
Uriah’s wite ; the small boy was hushed down by the shocked clergy- 
man and the cause of religion was not furthered in that school. But 
the adult knows that he has on his side tradition which has not yet 
been acquired by the child and the inner emotional expansion which 
still remains unliberated in the child. The adult, therefore, fortified 
by this superiority, feels justified in falling back on the weapon of 
authority : ‘You may not want to believe this or to learn it, but 
you've got to.’ 

It is in this way that the adult wins the battle of religious education. 
In the deeper and more far-seeing sense he has lost it. Religion has 
become, not a charming privilege, but a lesson, a lesson about un- 
believable things, a meaningless task to be learnt by heart, a drudgery. 
It may be said that, even if that is so, religious lessons merely share 
the inevitable fate of all subjects which become school tasks. But 
that is not the case. Every other subject which is likely to become 
a school task is apt to become intelligible and attractive to some con- 
siderable section of the scholars because it is within the range of 
childish intelligence. But, for the two very definite reasons I have 
pointed out, this is only to an extremely limited degree true as regards 
the subject of religion, because the young organism is an instrument 
not as yet fitted with the notes which religion is most apt to strike. 

Of all school subjects religion thus tends to be the least attractive. 
Lobsien at Kiel found, a few years since, in the course of a psycho- 
logical investigation, that when 500 children, between the ages of 
nine and fourteen, were asked which was their favourite lesson hour, 
only twelve (ten girls and two boys) named the religious lesson. In 
other words, nearly 98 per cent. of the children (and nearly all the boys) 
find that religion is either an indifferent or a repugnant subject. Ihave 
no reports at hand as regards English children, but there is little 
reason to suppose that the result would be widely different. Here 
and there a specially skilful teacher might bring about a result more 
favourable to religious teaching, but that could only be done by 
depriving the subject of its most characteristic elements. 

This is, however, not by any means the whole of the mischief 
which, from the religious point of view, is thus perpetrated. It 
might, on a priort grounds, be plausibly argued that even if there is 
among healthy young children a certain amount of indifference or 
even repugnance to religious instruction, that is of very little con- 
sequence ; they cannot be too early grounded in the principles of the 
faith they will later be called on to profess ; and however incapable 

they may now be of understanding the teaching that is being incul- 
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cated in the school, they will realise its importance when their know- 
ledge and experience increase. But however plausible this may 
seem, practically it is not what usually happens. The usual effect 
of constantly imparting to children an instruction they are not yet 
ready to receive is to deaden their sensibilities to the whole subject 
of religion. The premature familiarity with religious influences— 
putting aside the rare cases where it induces a morbid preoccupation 
with religion—induces a reaction of routine which becomes so habitual 
that it successfully withstands the later influences which on more 
virgin soil would have evoked vigorous and living response. So far 
from preparing the way for a more genuine development of religious 
impulse later on, this precocious instruction is just adequate to act 
as an inoculation against deeper and more serious religious interests. 
The commonplace child in later life accepts the religion it has been 
inured to so early as part of the conventional routine of life. The 
more vigorous and original child for the same reason shakes it off, 
perhaps for ever.) There are few among us who have not suffered | 
from this too early familiarity with the Bible and the conception of ag 
religion. Even for a man of really strong and independent intellect s 
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it may be many years before the precociously dulled feelings become 

fresh again, before the fetters of routine fall off, and he is enabled at 

last to approach the Bible with fresh receptivity, and to realise, for 

the first time in his life, the treasures of art and beauty and divine _ 
wisdom it contains. But for most that moment never comes round. ese 
For the majority the religious education of the school as effectually  ă— 
seals the Bible for life as the classical education of the college seals 
the great authors of Greece and Rome for life ; no man opens his school 
books again when he has once left school. Those who read Greek 
and Latin for love have not usually come out of universities, and 
there is surely a certain significance in the fact that the children of 
one’s Secularist friends are so often found to become devout church- : 
goers. 5 
At puberty everything begins to be changed. That period, really Si 
and psychologically, marks a ‘new birth.’ Emotions which are of — 
fundamental importance, not only for the individual’s personal life 
but for his social and even cosmic relationships, are for the firs 
time born. Not only is the child’s body remoulded in the form — 
of a man or a woman but the child-soul becomes a man-soul 


' Luther, feeling the need to gain converts to Protestantism as early as possibli 
was a strong advocate for the religious training of children, and has doubtless 
much influence in this matter on the Protestant Churches. ‘The st dy of ‘Te ion 

the Bible, and the Catechism,’ says Fiedler, ‘of course comes fir t 

_ his scheme of instruction? He was also quite pre pared ) g 
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The daringly sceptical logician has gone, and so has the imaginative 
dreamer for whom the world was the automatic magnifying mirror 
of his own childish form and environment. It has been revealed 
to him that there are independent personal and impersonal forces 
outside himself, forces with which he may come into a conscious and 
fascinatingly exciting relationship. It is a revelation of supreme 
importance, and with it comes not only the complexly emotional and 
intellectual realisation of personality, but the aptitude to enter into 
and assimilate the traditions of the race. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this is the moment, 
and the earliest moment, when it becomes desirable to initiate the 
boy or girl into the mysteries of religion. That it is the best moment 
is indicated by the well-recognised fact that the immediately post- 
pubertal period of adolescence is the period during which, even spon- 
taneously, the most marked religious phenomena tend to occur.? 
Stanley Hall seems to think that twelve is the age at which the 
cultivation of the religious consciousness may begin : 


the age signalised by the ancient Greeks as that at which the study of what 
was comprehensively called music should begin, the age at which Roman 
guardianship ended, at which boys are confirmed in the modern Greek, 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches, and at which the Child Jesus 
entered the Temple, is as early as any child ought consciously to go about his 
Heavenly Father’s business. 


But I doubt whether we can fix the age definitely by years. It 
is not age with which we ought to be concerned but a biological epoch 
of psychic evolution. It is unwise to insist on any particular age, 
because development takes place within a considerably wide limit 
of years. 

I have spoken of the introduction to religion at puberty as the 
initiation into a mystery. The phrase was deliberately chosen, for 
it seems to me to be not a metaphor but the expression of a truth 
which has always been understood whenever religion has been a reality 
and not a mere convention. Among savages in nearly all parts of 
the world the boy or girl at puberty is initiated into the mystery of 
manhood or of womanhood, into the duties and the privileges of 
the adult members of the tribe. The youth is taken into a solitary 
place for a month or more, he is made to suffer pain and hardship, 
to learn self-restraint, he is taught the lore of the tribe as well as the 
elementary rules of morality and justice; he is shown the secret 
things of the tribe and their meaning and significance which no stranger 
may know. He is, in short, enabled to find his soul, and he emerges 
from this discipline a trained and responsible member of his tribe. 
The girl receives a corresponding training, suited to her sex, also in 

2 Professor Starbuck, in his Psychology of Religion, has well brought together and 
clearly presented much of the evidence showing this intimate association between 
adolescence and religious manifestations. 
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solitude, at the hands of the older women. A clear and full description 
of a typical savage initiation into manhood at puberty is presented 
by Dr. Haddon in the fifth volume of the Reports of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, and Dr. Haddon makes 
the comment: ‘It is not easy to conceive of a more effectual means 
for a rapid training.’ 

The ideas of remote savages concerning the proper manner of 
initiating youth in the religious and other mysteries of life may seem 
of little practical assistance to superiorly civilised people like ourselves. 
But let us turn, therefore, to the Greeks. They also had preserved 
the idea and the practice of initiation into sacred mysteries, though in 
a somewhat modified form because religion had ceased to be so inti- 
mately blended with all the activities of life. The Eleusinian and 
other mysteries were initiations into sacred knowledge and insight 
which, as is now recognised, involved no revelation of obscure secret, 
but were mysteries in the sense that all intimate experiences of the 
soul, the experiences of love quite as much as those of religion, are 
mysteries, not to be lightly or publicly spoken of. In that feeling 
the Greek was at one with the Papuan, and it is interesting to observe 
that the procedure of initiation into the Greek mysteries, as described 
by Theon of Smyrna and other writers, followed the same course 
as the pubertal initiations of savages ; there was the same preliminary 
purification by water, the same element of doctrinal teaching, the 
same ceremonial and symbolic rubbing with sand or charcoal or clay, 
the same conclusion in a joyous feast, even the same custom of wearing 
wreaths. 

In how far the Christian sacraments were consciously moulded 
after the model of the Greek mysteries is still a disputed point; ° 
but the first Christians were also seeking spiritual initiation, and 
they necessarily adopted, consciously or unconsciously, methods 
of procedure which,. in essentials, were fundamentally the same as 
those they were already familiar with. The early Christian Church 
adopted the rite of Baptism not merely as a symbol of initiation but 
as an actual component part of a process of initiation ; the purifying 
ceremony was preceded by long preparation, and when at last com- 
pleted the baptized were sometimes crowned with garlands. When 
at a later period in the history of the Church the physical part of the 
initiation was divorced from the spiritual part, and baptism was 
performed in infancy and confirmation at puberty, a fatal mistake 
was made, and each part of the rite largely lost its real significance. 

But it still remains true that Christianity embodied in its practical 
system the ancient custom of initiating the young at puberty, and that 
the custom exists in an attenuated form in all the more ancient Chris- 
tian Churches. ‘The rite of confirmation has, however, been devitalised 


3 The varying opinions on this point have been fairly and clearly presented by 
Cheetham in his Hulsean lectures on the Mysteries, Pagan and Christian. 
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and its immense significance has been almost wholly lost. Instead 
of being regarded as a real initiation into the privileges and the 
responsibilities of a religious communion, of an active fellowship 
for the realisation of a divine life on earth, it has become a mere 
mechanical corollary of the precedent rite of baptism, a formal condi- 
tion of participation in the Sacrament of Holy Communion. The 
splendid and many-sided discipline by which the child of the savage 
was initiated into the secrets of his own emotional nature and the 
sacred traditions of his people has been degraded into the learning of 
a catechism and a few hours’ perfunctory instruction in the school- 
room or in the parlour of the curate’s lodgings. The vital kernel 
of the rite is decayed and only the dead shell is left, while some of the 
Christian Churches have lost even the shell. 

It is extremely probable that in no remote future the State in 
England will reject as insoluble the problem of imparting religious 
instruction to the young in its schools. The support which the newly 
established Secular Education League has found in the most various 
quarters is without doubt a fact of impressive significance. It is well 
known also that the working classes—the people chiefly concerned 
in the matter—are distinctly opposed to religious teaching in State 
schools. It is now recognised that in rejecting the attempt of the 
present Government to perpetuate religious instruction in schools, 
the House of Lords—however unwise its action may have been 
from other points of view—correctly voiced the opinion of the masses. 
There can be little doubt that before many years have passed, in 
England as elsewhere, the Churches will have to face the question of 
the best methods of themselves undertaking that task of religious 
training which they have sought to foist upon the State. If they 
are to fulfil this duty in a wise and effectual manner they must follow 
the guidance of biological psychology at the point where it is at one 
with the teaching of their own most ancient traditions, and develop 
the merely formal rite of confirmation into a true initiation of the 
new-born soul at puberty into the deepest secrets of life and the 
highest mysteries of religion. 

It may possibly be said by those among us who are nowadays 
eager to ‘ think Imperially ’ that to take up the position here adopted 
is to subordinate psychology to the interests of the Christian religion ; 
that we live in an Empire in which there are 337 millions of people 
who are not even nominally Christians, and that even among the 
comparatively small number who call themselves Christians a very 
large proportion are practically Secularists, and a considerable 
number avowedly so. If, however, we assume the Secularist’s position, 
the considerations here brought forward still retain their validity. 
In the first place, the undoubtedly frequent hostility of the Free- 
thinker to Christianity is not so much directed against vital religion 
as against a dead Church. The Freethinker is prepared to respect 
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the Christian who by free choice and the exercise of thought has attained 
the Christian position, but he resents the so-called Christian who 
is merely in the Church because he finds himself there, without any 
effort of his will or his intelligence. The convinced Secularist feels 
respect for the sincere Christian, even though it may only be in the 
sense that the real saint feels tenderness for the hopeless sinner. 
And in the second place, as I have sought to point out, the facts 
we are here concerned with are far too fundamental to concern the 
Christian alone. They equally concern the Secularist, who also is 
called upon to satisfy the spiritual hunger of the adolescent youth, 
to furnish him with a discipline for his entry into life, and a satisfying 
vision of the universe. And if Secularists have not always grasped 
this necessity, we may perhaps find therein one main reason why 
Secularism has not met with so enormous and enthusiastic a reception 
as the languor and formalism of the Churches seemed to render 
possible. 

If the view here set forth is sound—a view more and more widely 
held by educationalists and by psychologists trained in biology—the 
first twelve years must be left untouched by all conceptions of life 
and the world which transcend immediate experience, for the child 
whose spiritual virginity -has been prematurely tainted will never 
be able to awake afresh to the full significance of those conceptions 3 
when the age of religion at last arrives. But are we, it may be asked, 
to leave the child’s restless, inquisitive, imaginative brain without any 
food during all those early years? By no means. Even admitting 
that, as it has been said, at the early stage religious training is the 
supreme art of standing out of Nature’s way, it is still not hard to find 
what, in this matter, the way of Nature is. The life of the individual 
recapitulates the life of the race, and there can be no better imagina- 
tive food for the child than that which was found good in the child- _ SY 
hood of the race. The savage sees the world almost exactly as the K 
civilised child sees it, as the magnified image of himself and his own ne 
environment, but he sees it with an added poetic charm, a delightful — 
and accomplished inventiveness, which the child is incapable of. 
The myths and legends of primitive peoples—for instance those of the 
British Columbian Indians, so carefully reproduced by Boas in Germa: 
and Hill Tout in English—are one in their precision and their extra 
gance with the stories of children, but with a finer inventiveness 
was, I believe, many years ago pointed out by Ziller that fairy: 
ought to play a very important part in the education of yor 
children, and since then B. Hartmann, Stanley Hall, and many oth 
of the most conspicuous educational authorities have emp 
the same point. a tales are but the final and transformed 
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Gayley argues that the legends of early Greek civilisation, the most 
perfect of all dreams, should above all be revealed to children. The 
early traditions of the East and of America yield material that is 
scarcely less fitted for the child’s imaginative uses. Portions of the 
Bible, specially of Genesis, are in the strict sense fairy tales, that is 
legends of early gods and their deeds which have become stories. 
In the opinion of many these portions of the Bible may suitably be 
given to children (though it is curious to observe that a Welsh Educa- 
tion Committee has lately prohibited the reading in schools of precisely 
the most legendary part of Genesis) but it must always be remem- 
bered, from the Christian point of view, that nothing should be given 
at this early age which is to be regarded as essential at a later age, 
for the youth turns against the tales of his childhood as he turns 
against its milk-foods. Some day, perhaps, it may be thought worth 
while to compile a Bible for childhood, not a mere miscellaneous 
assortment of stories, but a collection of books as various in origin 
and nature as are the books of the Hebraic-Christian Bible, so that 
every kind of child in all his moods and stages of growth might here 
find fit pasture. Children would not then be left wholly to the mercy 
of the thin and frothy literature which the contemporary press pours 
upon them so copiously ; they would possess at least one great and 
essential book which, however fantastic and extravagant it might 
often be, would yet have sprung from the deepest instincts of the 
primitive soul, and furnish answers to the most insistent demands 
of primitive hearts. Such a book, even when finally dropped 
from the youth’s or girl’s hands, would still leave its vague perfume 
behind. 

It may be pointed out finally that the fact that it is impossible 
to teach children even the elements of adult religion and philosophy, 
as well as unwise to attempt it, by no means implies that all serious 
teaching is impossible in childhood. On the imaginative and spiritual 
side, it is true, the child is re-born and transformed during adolescence, 

_ but on the practical and concrete side his life and thought are for 
the most part but the regular and orderly development of the habits 
he has already acquired. The elements of ethics on the one hand, 
as well as of natural science on the other, may alike be taught to 
children, and indeed they become a necessary part of early education, 

ears i if the imaginative side of training is to be duly balanced and comple- 
nee mented. The child as much as the adult can be taught, and is indeed 
re apt to learn, the meaning and value of truth and honesty, of justice 
and pity, of kindness and courtesy ; we have wrangled and worried 
for so long concerning the teaching of religion in schools that we have 
failed altogether to realise that these fundamental notions of morality 
are a far more essential part of school training ; the ‘Inquiry into 
the Methods and Results of Moral Training in Schools, now being 
carried out under the auspices of a large and infon al Committee, 
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is likely, therefore, to be productive of much good in calling attention 
to this matter. r 

In the same way the child is well fitted to acquire a precise know- 
ledge of the natural objects around him, of flowers and plants and to 
some extent of animals, objects which to the savage also are of absorb- 
ing interest ; in this way he is not only being restrained from the caprices 
of imagination but is unconsciously preparing himself for the serious 
studies which must occupy so much of his later youth. 

The child, we thus have to realise, is from the educational point 
of view a being of dual nature, who needs ministering to on both sides. 
On the one hand he demands the key to an imaginative Paradise 
which one day he must leave, bearing away with him, at the best, only 
a dim and haunting memory of its beauty. On the other hand he 
possesses eager aptitudes on which may be built up concrete know- 
ledge and human relationships to serve as a firm foundation when the 
period of adolescent development and discipline at length arrives. 


HAvELOCK ELLIS. 
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PAARA CATIONAL LADDER 


In education as in other things we lack courage, we shelter ourselves 
behind accepted axioms and shrink from acting on our convictions. 
For example, the title of this article expresses the democratic and 
at present popular view of our educational aims. 
The poorest child is to be given the means and opportunity of 
going to college. His brilliant talents (it is always a he and rarely 
a she in the elysian dreams of our county councillors) are to be 


_ detected by the village schoolmaster, signed and sealed by the 


inspector, encouraged by the county council scholarship and cemented 
by transference to a secondary school and a university career. What 
is to happen afterwards we seldom inquire. 

I propose to examine this dream. 

In ordinary life we do not live on ladders ; we walk on the solid 
ground, and mount a ladder in exceptional cases for exceptional 
purposes. Not every man is expected to build or paint a house— 
pick from or prune our trees—we keep ladders for such occasions and 
use them when required. 

Would to Heaven we did the same with educational ladders! Only 
one child in a hundred, perhaps one in a thousand, will go to the Univer- 
sity. Why sacrifice the ninety-nine or the nine hundred and ninety- 
nine to him ? 

We are terrorised by the democratic spirit of the day, till even a 
democrat like myself squirms at the follies into which this theory, 
unbalanced and unchecked, is leading us—no, has led us—for it lies 
at the root of our educational system and poisons it root and branch. 

What else has influenced the amazing curriculum of our elementary 
schools? Only the immense ignorance of the general public about 
that curriculum can account for the choice of subjects which are now 
accepted as indispensable. 

Does the country gentleman, the farmer, the builder, or the car- 
penter appreciate the material we turn out yearly with labour cer- 
tificates 2 Does the employer generally realise, when he complains 
that boys prefer to swell the ranks of underpaid clerks rather than 
soil their hands by learning a trade, that the previous instruction 
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given to all boys unfits them for learning a trade and only fits them 


for clerkships, scholarships, and the possible university ? 

In elementary schools no subject receives more attention than 
English grammar. The difference between nouns and adjectives, the 
so-called ‘training of logical faculty’ supposed to accompany the 
analysis of sentences, results in grammar being hammered into boys 
and girls alike for two or three mortal hours every week every year 
of their school life, in nearly every school in this kingdom. 

English grammar is the curse of elementary education, the despair 
of the teacher, the loathed lesson to the child. Quickly he learns by 
heart certain formule likely to be serviceable on the larger number 
of occasions, and rapidly in the presence of inspectors is such lore 
glibly reproduced. 

How often have I myself been forced to encourage the pursuit of 
this abstract and detestable science ! 

‘“ My umbrella is split.” Subject of the A please, chil- 
dren?’ ‘“ Umbrella,” please, miss.’ 

‘Quite right ; well done, Tommy. Now, “ My green umbrella is 
split.” Subject of that sentence, please, children? “ Umbrella” 


again—quite right—why, how clever we all are!’ Bs 
‘“ My grandfather's green umbrella is split.” Subject, please, É 
children 2” ‘ 
As sure as fate comes the reply, ‘ “ Grandfather,’ please, miss. a 


‘Oh, Susan Anne! now, do you really mean that your grandfather is _ 
split? How many other children have split grandfathers?” And 
so on, till a little mirth is introduced into the dreary world of subjects, — 
objects, enlargements, and predicates. 

Meanwhile, Tommy and Susan Anne go home to tea and neither 
seems much the better able to assist their mother in her housework or 
their father in the garden. Nor does it appear to me are they the least —_ 
more likely to develop logical faculty of a practical kind enabling them ; 
to cope with draughts which cause the chimney to smoke, the making — ee 
of shelves out of old boxes, or the mending of holes which stand gapi 
for lack of a needle and thread. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, class legislation was openly accept 

as the basis of our laws. Long before then wages were fixed in i 
various trades, and little boys of seven who had already embraced 
occupation of husbandry were compelled to pursue that calling fc 

In remedying evils of this monstrous kind, in abolishing the 
mum wage of an adult, or destroying the chains that fettered t 
purpose of the infant, we swept away the invaluable and commo 
basis of which they were only an evil off-shoot. So One as 


right spirit ? 
Let us fight by all means ; 
z one class oN 
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daughter despise her better-educated sister, the village schoolmistress, 

and tends to leave the poor squire’s or clergyman’s daughter to a life 

of solitude. 

But accept the fact that the son of a labouring man is more likely 
than not to be a labouring man, the daughter more likely than not 
to go out to service and eventually to marry. Prepare them, 
therefore, for labour, service, and marriage. Let the time now 
wasted in grammar (and in our big town schools on French) be 
replaced by manual training. 

A murmur of exasperation seems to reach my ears. Is Miss 
Bathurst mad ?—does she not know that manual training centres 
exist in every large town, that large capitation grants are given to 
encourage it, that very creditable work of all kinds, both woodwork 
and iron work, is the result, &c. ? 

I know it well. I nevertheless desire to point out the necessary 
limitations of the present type of manual training, and I urge the rate- 
payer and the public to consider my point of view. 

Manual training centres are luxuries and very expensive ones— 
they are necessarily confined to towns, generally to large towns ; 
nothing of the kind is provided for girls, unless cookery and laundry 
work come under this head. By all means have these centres—long 
may they prosper and much may they increase !—but consider the 
case of the country child. 

More than half the child population of this country are attending 
country schools—there they learn grammar. When school life is 
over they drift to towns and there they eventually swell the ranks 
of the sweated industries or join the army of anemic clerks. 

Why on earth not make some form of manual training the basis of 
all elementary education? Let the older boys and girls learn 
(a) carpentering; (b) boot-making and mending; (c) tailoring ; 
(d) cooking ; (e) cottage gardening, and the younger ones basket- 
weaving and netting. 

Do not label even cookery, as is now done, with the words ‘ for 
girls,’ or cottage gardening, as is now done, ‘for boys.’ I press the 
latter point for special practical reasons. Up to the age of fourteen 
such subjects can be shared advantageously by boys and girls alike ; 
if a grant is only given for boys, in the small schools there will not be 
enough children to form a class ; in the same way with girls’ subjects— 
unless boys learn them too, the class will not be big enough to justify ` 
engaging a special teacher. If the question of sex were left entirely 
to the teachers a large increase in the number of schools adopting 
my plan would be the result. 

Again I wish to point out that expensive tools and expensive — 
apparatus are not required. I will go further and add that in many 
ways they are undesirable. For tailoring, a needle, thread, and scraps 


of cloth for patching are wanted. 
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As teacher, employ the village tailor, and leave off bothering 
about whether he has a certificate. For boot-mending, again, take 
the village cobbler. (At the village of Holton, near Oxford, cobbling 
has been successfully introduced for the past three years—details 
could be had on application to the Secretary of the Oxon County 
Council, Education Committee.) For cookery, hire a common kitchen 
for 2s. 6d. a week—have an inconvenient stove and a scarcity of 
utensils. Many a squire’s or clergyman’s wife will gladly allow her 
cook or |itchen-maid to teach, one afternoon per week. 

Cottage gardening is already encouraged and certificates are 
not enforced from its teachers ; but, as I have explained, small schools 
often neglect the subject because of the difficulty of leaving the girls 
while teaching the boys, where only one teacher is available, and 
this is the more to be deplored inasmuch as gardening is a most healthy 
exercise for the girls, who rarely get as much fresh air as they require. 

Carpentering contains more opportunities for ‘developing faculty’ 
than perhaps any other trade. The eye must be quick and exact, 
the hand obedient, the mind careful in calculation, and many women 
in after life would find a little knowledge in this direction most valuable 
when they had a home of their own. 

I would fain see every afternoon spent in manual training—cookery 
is rather hot work in the summer; cottage gardening is impossible 
in the winter. If, however, the five subjects I have given were 


-parcelled out throughout the year and all children spent all their 


afternoons in practical work, while all teachers got the immense 
help of assistance from local sources, the whole attitude of the 
farmer and mechanic towards elementary education would undergo 
a revolution. 

One cannot but wish that the clergy had shown as much interest in 
getting a practical curriculum as they have shown in enforcing a 
doctrinal catechism. Country children would then ere this have been 
let loose on the world fitted to live in and enjoy it. 

Finally, I would again revert to the question of economy. It is 
of no use insisting on expensive apparatus which children will never 
see again. The clasp knife, the sixpenny tool, the common vegetable 
must be, utilised—moreover, these things supply employment in the 
home, and would be very popular. 

Inspectors will be required with some knowledge of these subjects, 
but if once the idea were accepted many ladies from Swanley College 
would add a knowledge of cookery &c. to their other accomplish- 
ments, and in my opinion women are better fitted than men to super- 
intend education which perforce ceases at fourteen years of age. 

P.S.—For the child who thrives on grammar there will remain the 
‘ university.” 

KATHARINE BATHURST, 
Late Inspector of Schools. 
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THE FEMALE PRISONER 


‘Regia, crede mihi, res est succurrere lapsis.’ —OvID. 


THERE is hardly a public event of importance which does not make 
its influence felt in the recesses of the prison-house. 

It is astonishing how much not only of the main thoroughfares, 
but of the byways of human life, is witnessed in a walk along the 
corridors of one of our great London prisons. The wash of the passing 
craft throws into the backwater of the gaol the flotsam and jetsam of 
human failure, but it also draws attention to the great stream of 
life outside which more or less gave them being. Who would surmise 
that the assembling of Parliament could in any way affect the female 
population of the prison? It is easily explained. When our legis- 
lators come together, they bring in their train their families and 
households. Their domestic linen goes to the wash, and trade in the 
laundries becomes brisk. Good wages are carned, money is plentiful, 
but, alas ! in many instances the swollen purse is dissolved in beer and 
spirits, and its owner eventually finds her way to the police-station 
and to the prison-cell. 

Nowhere, says the Rev. G. P. Merrick in his Work among the 
Fallen, can you obtain a more extensive view of the world of human 
nature than within the walls of a large prison. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women pass in there, and open up to view numerous 
phases of life and character of which people at large are unaware. 
The world looks upon the stage-front of its theatre, and knows little 
or nothing of what is going on behind the scenes. It sees the actors 
of the play and their drama, and, without much thought, says that 
the spectacle is offensive. It gives way to disgust and despair, closes 
its heart against reformatory effort, and cries out in accents of aban- 
doned hope, ‘ Who will show us any good ? ? 


All our prisons are conducted on the ‘silent system’ ; that is to ` 


say, no talking is allowed, unless in special circumstances. It is 
not easy to make female prisoners conform strictly to this rule, or, 
as some spiteful authority has said, ‘ to any rules whatever.” Women 
in prison are often restless and excitable, and their charge is far from 
an easy one to those to whom the duty is confided. New rules and 
different treatment have brought about a great improvement in these 
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respects, and afiditzbechytioa Sehaprouvedatich SeephaiendeGeoaeti n finitely more 
tare than it was thirty years ago. In 1878 the number of refractory 
women amounted to 7,119. Last year the list of female delinquents 
comprised only 1,999 names, though the prison population had in- 
creased by many thousands. 

It is, to be sure, a recognised fact that the women give more trouble 
than the men, yet under a wise and efficacious system they can be 
just as easily disciplined. The means employed are of necessity 
different, but the same general principles determine the control of 
both sexes. The whole secret lies in the training of the officers, and in 
the amount of intelligence and force of character that they bring to 
bear upon their work. It is a fallacy to suppose that women cannot 
be subjected to order and discipline. On the contrary, they fall 
into habits of cleanliness and neatness much more readily than do 
men; and by tact and patience they can be induced to conform to 
prudent and wholesome regulations. There are always, of course, 
certain ‘irreconcilables’ who rebel against control of any kind. It 
is for this fraction that strict rules must be framed and measures 
taken to ensure the peace and quiet of the whole establishment. 

To secure the tranquillity of the main body—and it is not every 
female offender who is for kicking up a dust-—it is at all times necessary 
to maintain control over, and perhaps to isolate, an ill-disposed, 
recalcitrant half-dozen. bat 

When a woman smashes the windows at a railway station because 
she has missed her train, it is reasonable to suppose that her temper 
is not easily governed even in the prison-cell. = 

Much of the deliberate misbehaviour of such prisoners proceeds 
from vanity and the desire to win notoriety. Even in the motley com- 
pany that assembles in a prison-yard they want to pose as ‘ heroines.’ 

In olden days a woman who, in prison parlance, “ broke out’ and 
was refractory very soon found herself in a dark cell. No ray of light 
entered it, and the offender was not allowed to come out until she © 
had purged her contempt. As a rule this method of correcting a bad 
prisoner had but little effect, except, perhaps, in making the woman — 
more than ever hardened, sullen and fiendish. In none of the English- 
prisons nowadays are there any such relics of the barbarous systen a 
of a bygone time. The abolition of the dark cell in no way affec 
the good order and discipline which should prevail in a well-conduc 
prison. 

Statistics drawn up some few years ago show that about half 
number of women who go astray in London are borai in the Metropo 
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The Biisi Usred endi encteGergavilies have done much 
to improve the immediate surroundings of the poor. When it is 
remembered that in the neighbourhood of the Strand there were 
twenty men, women and children living in four small rooms in one 
house, thirty-two in seven rooms in another, twenty-eight in four 
rooms next door, and thirty-five in seven rooms across the way, it 
cannot be wondered at that under such conditions human fungus 
of all kinds grew apace. Here is a specimen of such human fungus. 

The mother of seven children is undergoing a term of eighteen 
months’ imprisonment, and her husband is serving a term of five 
years in a convict prison. Her father is also undergoing a term of five 
years’ penal servitude, and her mother has just been sentenced 
to six months’ hard labour. Her brother is awaiting trial at Man- 
chester, and her sister is ‘ wanted’ by the police. It is a well-known 
fact that for the last eighty years one particular family has never been 
without a representative in prison. 

The Rey. Canon Horsley, in his interesting and instructive Prison 
and Prisoners, states that 85 per cent. of juvenile offenders are boys, 
and he thinks that the accident and attributes of sex are the deter- 
mining factors which make it five or six times more likely that a boy 
will commit an offence than that a girl will do so. 

It must also be remembered that women are punished more lightly 
than men for a similar offence, that the public and police are less 
disposed to charge them, and that their home life shields them from 
many temptations to which men are subject. 

When the conditions of life are more alike, as when men and 
women work together in mills and factories, the proportion of female 
offenders is much higher. For instance, Surrey sends three where 
Manchester sends ten women to gaol. 

Canon Horsley has given some interesting figures on this point, 
which show that on a certain date there were undergoing a term of 


Men Women 
15 years’ penal servitude 5 : ; 4 1 
MAn! X sA ; 3 ; A 1 — / 
: 12 ” ” ” : 8 1 / 
10 29) 2? 33 13 an : 
8 3 39 3) 9 l 
7 3) 3 3 76 4 
6 39) 3) > 15 3 
DESS i s 203 5 
i Crs eae p 55 2 
Pera x a 380 34 


When a girl gets into the habit of wrong-doing it clings to her, 
and is thrown off with much greater difficulty than is the case with boys. 


Both industrial schools and reformatories show a larger percentage — 
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of failures among girls ¢ hah amo ng boys. th e "percentage of incor- 
rigibles among women also is much higher than among men. 

It is probable that as women come more into line with men in their 
occupations, in their struggles for existence, in their independence, 
and the like, they will suffer as men do, and exhibit similar signs of 
degeneracy and an equal tendency to criminality. 

Maternity is undoubtedly the greatest check upon criminality in 
women. The proportion of young mothers in the ranks of criminals 
is very small. Even among men marriage is a considerable deterrent 
from criminal courses; but among women motherhood is a barrier 
of the first importance, and its influence the greatest that is known. 
Not only are young married women little prone to crime, but, as Ber- 
tillon points out, the married offenders who have children are fewer 
in number than those who have none. 

Certain great barriers, partly natural, partly artificial, have always 
and everywhere served to protect women from criminality. This is, 
perhaps, somewhat difficult of proof, because women cannot be placed 
exactly under the conditions which control men, and be practically 
unsexed. There seems to be no doubt that women’s usual environ- 
ment shelters them from many and various evil tendencies which are 
the undoing of men. 

The conservative disposition of women is remarked the world over, 
and, being more domestic and sedentary in their habits, they are less 
exposed than men to the varying and disturbing influence of ordinary 
life. 

Universal history shows us that in the ranks of the really great 
criminals there have been very few women. It shows us also, and not 
less plainly, that from the earliest days women have been liable to 
err in matters of morality. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, as they are so often 
allowed by one means or another to escape imprisonment, the actual 
criminality of women cannot be properly recorded. When theft is 
wanting it is difficult to detect them in immoral or open disorderly 
conduct. 

Though the majority of female offenders are led into crime either 
by the suggestions of a third person or by an irresistible impulse, 
yet there are some few whose criminal propensities surpass those of 
the opposite sex—and, as we know, ‘a bad woman is the-worst of all 
creations.’ SEE Sah 

The ways of women in wrong-doing are not remarkable for novelty 
or versatility. Women seldom initiate crime or suggest or adopt new 
criminal methods. In these respects the female wrong-doer differs 
very much from the male offender, both in the matter and the manner 
of the offence. 

Criminals boast that they make a lot of money, and it is certainly 
astonishing to what a figure their depredations run. But it is far 
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more surprising Wow soon” hey Tose ie Again tind how little enjoyment 
it has afforded them. Their ‘ill-gotten gains’ seem to benefit no one, 
and they themselves are nearly always in a state of poverty, poorly 
dressed, and poorly sheltered. 

Mr. Merrick mentions that, out of some 20,038 cases whose parti- 
culars he had gathered, 8,098 had had little or no parental care, and 
he sorrowfully wonders how far the absence of home ties and influences 
was responsible for the drifting of these human barques from their 
natural moorings down the river of life to destruction. 

The Rev. Canon Horsley, in the work already cited, observes that 
he rarely found that poverty was the cause of crime, with the young or 
with the old. ‘Innate disposition, parental example, social sur- 
roundings, social habits, the presence of temptation and the oppor- 
tunity—these are the great and abiding factors. Where there is least 
pauperism there is most crime, and vice versa.’ 

Mr. Merrick, who indirectly corroborates this statement, furnishes 

; statistics to show that, albeit the East End of London is a vast sea of 
semi-poverty, it is not here that the homes of many criminals are to be 
| found. They are to be found rather in the West End, in regions where 
| wealth and culture have their seat and stately mansions and spacious 
| squares give them shelter. 

The employment of women, or, in fact, of any prisoners in making 
goods for commercial firms is condemned by some as a premium upon 
crime. They think it suggests to the woman who has neither work 
nor home that there is a place to which she can resort and secure both. 
They say also that it competes with honest and free labour, and is 
altogether a questionable expedient for reducing the cost of prison 
maintenance. Very rarely, however, will man or woman voluntarily 
seek the shelter and obloquy of imprisonment, even for the sake of a 
clean bed and a ‘ bread-and-water’ diet. If, moreover, they are care- 
less of the degradation of prison, yet the isolation from the normal 
world, the loss of liberty, and the separation from friends are all deter- 
rent influences of the most important kind. 

Were it not for the forfeiture of freedom the prisons would be 
filled and the workhouses emptied. 


‘Oh liberty, how sweet you are! 

| You seem so near and yet so far. 

| The heart for you does long again, 

| But still I am myself to blame, 

| For getting drunk and doing wrong 

, Has brought me to this doom so long. 


This expresses in the language of one of them their sentiment on 
the matter, and therein lies the sting of imprisonment. 

After women have been three or four times in prison, it is notice- 
able that their subsequent convictions are more numerous than those 
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of men. One fact in explanation is that men receive longer sentences, 
and have, therefore, less time for fresh offences. 

There seems little reason, sentiment apart, why a woman should 
receive a shorter sentence than a man for the same kind of offence. 
The man, being the breadwinner of the family, having heavier pecu- 
niary burdens and greater responsibilities, is more sorely tempted to 
steal. When both are equally offenders, it is not quite clear why the 
man’s punishment should be greater than the woman’s, or hers less 
than his. A woman, it is asserted, has not the man’s power of with- 


standing temptation. It may fairly, however, be maintained that : 
the temptations which assail the woman are at once less numerous E 
and less powerful than those which beset the man. x 

A knowledge of the presence of criminal inclinations and intentions ý 
in offenders should simplify the task of separating and segregating ™ 


the habitual from the casual wrong-doer. As children give early 

‘evidence of criminal tastes, steps should be taken to place them 
as soon as possible under wholesome influences. The brand may aah 
be preserved from the burning, and reserved for better uses. 

We have in the following report from a morning paper a sad 
corroboration of this fact. Two children—Edward, aged 10, and Mary, 
aged 9—were charged at Southwark Police Court with being in bad 
company, the object of the charge being to get them sent to an indus- 
trial school. The father was stated to be the notorious ‘ Jubilee 
Jinks,’ who had undergone penal servitude and other sentences for 
‘burglary, felonies, assaults, and something not far short of cannibalism. 
He gained his sobriquet at the time of the Diamond Jubilee procession 
by wrecking a house in the line of route because his landlord wished 
to eject him. Two of his grown-up sons were criminals, and at that 
time in prison. His mistress was in gaol for keeping a disorderly _ 
house, and his stepdaughter had been convicted of a similar offence. — 
The family were now living in two rooms; and of one of the sons, who 
had been charged with felony a few weeks before, it was stated 
that he shared the same room as his sister and step-sister. h 

Returns coming from Manchester show that 68 per cent. of its ga ng 
industrial school population had disreputable parents, and that, in 
addition to these, 14 per cent. were doubtful. 

It is within the knowledge of many persons now living that li 
children have worn prison dress and undergone the rigours of p 
discipline. Children of tender age, who had committed some petty 
theft, were punished in the company of and in the same manner as the 
most vicious aael ineorigibley offenders. Such ı an onay is no 
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` annals of the police-courts testify abundantly to this distressing fact, 
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stigma of prisons. Thus, without having seen or known the lowest 
forms of evil, they may be won into the paths of honesty. 

Juvenile offenders are mostly the offspring of unhealthy parents ; 
the death-rate, which among normal girls is 3°9, is as high as 8:4 per 
thousand amongst industrial school girls. A large proportion are 
orphans, and statistics indicate that no fewer than thirty-nine out of 
a hundred girls have lost one or both parents. 

When a woman has once adventured on the down track, her 
descent is very rapid ; far more so than that of the male offender. 
With one previous conviction against them there were at a stated 
time 16,596 men and 5,396 women; but later, when the previous 
convictions had mounted up, the respective figures were 3,579 for 


_ men and 6,327 for women. The women had probably taken to drink. 


It is a melancholy testimony to woman’s proneness to settle into 


' crime as a habit that, out of forty-four admissions into a metropolitan 


prison, nine only were found to have been first offenders. 

But in all countries the testimony is the same, that women are 
less instinctively criminal than men. 

In France the ratio is four men to one woman; in the United 
States it is twelve men to one woman. Official returns from Italy 
and Spain favour the woman yet more. In England, on the contrary, 
the proportion of criminal women is large, for the greater crimes in 
particular ; and it is disquieting to observe that this proportion of 
women criminals is almost everywhere steadily increasing. The 
increase is well marked in England, where the progress is rapid. The 
growing habits of intemperance are very largely responsible. The 
number of women convicted for offences due in many instances to 
drunkenness has increased from 54,348 in 1878 to 60,211 in 1904. 
Of incorrigible recidivists, in Britain a very large number are women; 
and 40 per cent. of the women committed to prison in 1888 had been 
previously convicted more than twelve times. A return made at 
Millbank some years ago shows that no fewer than 105 women in 
the prison at that date had had more than forty previous convictions. 
Even among the juvenile offenders charged as incorrigibles from 
reformatory schools and industrial schools, it appears that the pro- 
portion of girls is double that of boys. 

The opinion seems to be gaining ground that old offenders among 
women should be more severely sentenced. The Association of Lady 
Visitors of Prisons has on several occasions had its attention drawn 
to the futility of the short sentence for deterrent, reformatory, or any 
useful purpose. Many people are beginning to think that if criminals 


can make no proper use of the privileges of life they should be placed § 


under perpetual care. ; 
To many female offenders imprisonment offers no terror. The 


that hundreds of women take prison as one of the commonest incidents 
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of life. One woman wrote on her slate the sentiments of many of her 4 


class : 
A poor wanderer here to-day, 
Where to-morrow cannot say; 
Perhaps in gaol, for aught I know— 
Praise God, from whom all blessings flow. 


They grow to be rather proud of prison, reckoning up their ‘ cen- 
turies’ like a cricketer. Quite recently a woman ‘rounded on’ the 
officer who had credited her with forty-three convictions. ‘It’s 
more like two hundred !’ said she, indignantly. 

Many criminals, of both sexes, in answer to questions on the É 
subject, have declared themselves unfit for liberty, and fit only to be BS 
altogether deprived of it. They behaved wonderfully well while in 3 
prison, even for a long course of years ; but once released they went E 
again instanter tothe bad. 

When a woman has a record of some hundreds of convictions 


3 


against her; when there were in a Metropolitan prison a short time J 
ago upwards of a hundred women who had more than forty previous 
convictions ; when an average of fifty-seven convictions each were — A 

. . . s 1 
recorded against nineteen women transferred from one northern prison 
to another ; when one woman has only three weeks’ liberty during the ki 
year, another is sent to prison three times in one week, a third has E 


had twenty-two convictions for one month, four for two months, 
several for three months, and seventy for periods of from seven to 
fourteen days, and when a fourth says that she has been in and out — 
of prison for forty-seven years, there seems good reason for asking 
whether our so-called humane methods of dealing with habitual — 
offenders are the best that can be devised. 

Many of the female offenders are intelligent and capable persons, 
and for their own sakes, if not for the sake of the community at large, 
it is very regrettable that they cannot, or will not, devote their talents — 
to useful and honourable employments. Ree: 

One woman worked cloths most beautifully, embroidering them 
in various styles, arid filling in the centres with verses of well-knov 
hymns and poems. Her materials were simply linen and her own hi 
Another made a doll about twelve inches high out of the paper a 
little bits of cloth which she picked up in the workroom. The d 
was dressed in the height of fashion, pins’ heads representing jewelle 
a very pretty work of art. Evidences and instances of the 
abilities might be multiplied. ? 

One woman made a wearable pair of sooks ou 
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Psalm. Yet, alas! she was an incorrigible thief and immoral woman, 

and almost everything else that was bad. 

Formerly all female prisoners, irrespective of age, were eligible for 
instruction in the prison school. Assembled in a large room, they were 
under the care of the schoolmistress for an hour and a-half twice a 
week. Teaching in association did not answer very well ; the mistakes 
and failures of some set the other women laughing, and made the 
acquisition of knowledge on the part of the striving few a matter of 
difficulty and unpleasantness. School for those who wanted to 
improve themselves became a doubly stiff, and not very profitable, 
ordeal. Many of the ‘ pupils’ merely whiled away the school hours, 
and copy-books were chiefly useful as furnishing leaves for clandestine 
correspondence. 

All this is now changed—both cause and effect—and the women 
work quietly and separately in their cells, where there are none to hear 
or ridicule. They are interested in their work, and do really try to 
make good the deficiencies of earlier years. For two hours twice a week 
they are taken from their work, and instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, until they have passed the Third Standard in all three 
subjects. The women eligible for school are those who have not 
reached the Fourth Standard of the elementary code, who are under 
forty years of age, and whose sentence is three months or upwards. 

All prisoners on reception are tested as to their scholastic attain- 
ments, and those who are found lacking in any subject are placed, if 
possible, on the school list. 

Returns of school progress, kept with much care, are in all respects 
satisfactory. The women who are eligible are passed into the school 
about five weeks after admission into prison, when they have reached 
the second stage of their imprisonment. A large number learn to 
write in the prison school, and send letters to their astonished and 
delighted friends at home. The husband of one woman was so sur- 
prised at receiving a letter from her in her own hand that he came 
with sceptical air to the gates, to inquire whether his wife had indeed 
been taught to write in prison. Learning that she had, he thanked 
the authorities for the great service which had been rendered to them 
both. Another prisoner wrote to her friends that ‘ prisons were some 
good after all, you see, as they learns you to read and write.’ 

All girls under sixteen, whatever their sentence or their educational 
qualifications, receive instruction for one hour daily; and those 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one may, at the chaplain’s 
discretion, be handed over to the schoolmistress. Grateful letters 
from friends outside are received by the authorities; and a girl in 
prison wrote to her sweetheart : “ You will, no doubt, notice an improve- 
ment in my writing. A little schooling is one of the very few sweets 
of prison life.’ : 

The report of the Commissioners of Prisons states that 10,128 
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prisoners were taught during the years 1902-3, and that no fewer 
than 6,997 passed through from one to four standards. 

Women of good conduct are allowed to receive a letter, to write 
one in reply, and to be visited by respectable relatives once every 
three months. This privilege is greatly valued, and there is com- 
paratively little attempt to abuse the conditions under which it is 
granted. 

Not many years ago prisoners had little to read beyond a few 
devotional works. One of the largest prisons in London had only 
eleven secular books on its library shelves; and of the magistrates 
who were asked to subscribe 5l. for the purchase of some second- 
hand volumes, only two were in any way sympathetic. One gentle- 
man observed that women were sent to prison to undergo punish- 
ment, and not to read books. To-day an enlightened and a generous 
Prison Commission furnishes every prison with an ample store of 
high-class books, the smallest gaol in the country having not less than 
two hundred and fifty excellent volumes of the most various character. 
Prisoners are now allowed to have in their cells four devotional and 
three educational books, together with a secular one from the library, — 
which is exchanged once or twice a week according to the prisoner’s 
class or stage. 

The tastes of the prisoners are always consulted, and they may tg 
select what book they please. As a rule, they prefer the choice of the 
schoolmistress. 

It is conceded that women are less amenable than men to the — 
treatment and conditions of prison, and that, when there is question 
of punishment for breaches of the rules, account must be taken of sex. 
The offences of women are often due to impulse, or perhaps to a He 3 
quarrel with another prisoner, with the not infrequent result of breaking 
windows, tearing up clothes, and creating a general disturbance. 
When all this is accomplished, it is not incl to see the Colne oes A 
dissolve in tears. 

The criminal i is exceedingly fond of praise, and always seeking ho 


mendation. 
On one occasion, when the Empress Eugénie was visiting Wol 


with the successful efforts of the youthful prisoner. 
party was leaving the building, loud shouts and the sound of 
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Male prisoners are more or less careless of their personal appear- 
ance; the women hardly ever forget it, and will break the rules to 
look smart. Even were there no regulations on the subject, the 
majority of women in prison would be tidy both in their persons and 
in their cells. Unless they have taken a step towards insanity they 
rarely neglect their appearance. This trait is so constant that it has 
called for sumptuary laws. Ifa woman can poise her cap coquettishly 
or embellish it with a frill she will never miss the chance, and her 
achievement sends a thrill of jealousy through the prison. 

When long or deep fringes were the feminine fashion some years 
ago, these adornments were a cause of much trouble to the prison 
officials, and productive of no little envy and quarrelling among the 
fair and frail occupants of the cells. 

In one prison, a woman who had been temporarily invested with 
a strait-jacket refused to see the chaplain, on the ground that it 
“looked so ugly °’ and spoiled her. 

One woman regularly powdered her face ; but, having no looking- 
glass, she did it neither wisely nor well. She was watched, and it 
was found that she scratched off whiting from the walls of the cell, 
and applied it to the reduction of colour on her face. She posed as 
a lady of title, and thought the pallor appropriate to her dignity. 
Her example was immediately copied, and measures had to be taken for 
the preservation of the prison whitewash. 

Many of these unhappy women bring with them into prison all their 
stock-in-trade—a little paint or powder ‘to do themselves up with’ 
on their release. 

The women lie like the men, cause or no cause; and with the 
former it is often an absolutely spontaneous impulse. The habit is 
so deeply seated that it appears almost impossible of eradication. 

When a man sees that there is nothing to be gained by a further 
denial of his crime he frequently makes a full confession; but, in 
general, it is not so with a criminal woman, even though truth might 
be of advantage to her. She will fabricate stories and change them 
with as much audacity as ingenuousness, thinking all the while that 
she is completely fooling the magistrate. 

Strange to say, these women often reveal their crime in a perfectly 
spontaneous manner. They cannot resist the opportunity of a 
gossip, and thus give themselves away. For this reason, if not 
for others, old and young female offenders should be kept apart, and 
the certain risk of contamination and corruption reduced to a minimum. 
In the days when little girls were sent to prison it was found necessary 
to separate from the other prisoners two sisters, aged eleven and nine 
respectively. These little creatures were desperately inquisitive con- 
cerning the imprisonment and offences of the other and older women, 
and quite ready to impart a knowledge of their own practices. 
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The male criminal is probably aware of this propensity on the 
part of the criminal women of his acquaintance, and consequently 
slow to share his secrets with them. 

Though many of the female criminals are great knaves and im- 
pudent frauds, they are hardly ever without a childish simplicity 
which betrays and defeats their cunning. 

A family likeness seems to run among all professional thieves, 
men or women, in their overhanging eyebrows, deep-set eyes, and 
thick, sensual lips. 

The women are mawkishly sentimental, and will write love letters 
to men whom they are doing their utmost to betray. Here is a 
specimen of the sentimentality of one who was a young unmarried 
mother, a prostitute, shoplifter, and a coiner. 


Recitation 
THE HUSBAND’S FAREWELL 
Composed in H.M.P. 


iL, 


At a Sessions House in London 
Stood a young man and his wife, 
Both together, waiting sentence, 
To be parted young in life. 
Down her cheeks the tears were streaming, 
Scarce a single word they say 
Uniil he turns around and whispers, 
‘ Good-bye, dear, I’m called away. 


II. 


‘Give my love unto my sister, 
Ask her to look o’er my shame ; 
If on earth I ne’er should meet her 
In Heaven we all shall meet again, 
There to dwell with our dear mother 
From the world of care and strife. 
Entreat her to forgive her brother 
The cloud he has cast o’er her life. 


Il. 


Next the sound of wheels are heard, 
The prison van has reached the door. 
That wife and husband then were parted 

For the term of long years four. 
But she ever will prove true, 

Though by all friends cast aside, 
For she loves-him still as dearly 

As the morn she was his bride. 


IV. 
But it was a tearful conflict, 
And a blow to that young wife 
To be parted from her husband 
With but twelve months’ married life. 
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Though her hope in life is blighted, 
Yet her heart within was brave, 

She has left her home and kindred 
Thus their harsh insults to save. 


y. 
She was offered a position 
If she would but him forget, 
But rather than accept this offer 
She preferred her bread by honest sweat. 
For she cherished dear her husband, 
And her love turned not a shade, 
But where her husband was not welcome, 
She would not be welcome made. 


Conclusion 
They had promised at the Altar 
That nought but death should those two part, 
She will keep the vow she plighted, 
For with her hand she gave her heart. 
Finis. 


This young beauty was a finished pattern of infidelity, with no 
suspicion of a relish for the virtues she has here so touchingly extolled. 

Female prisoners often like to be under the care of a good-looking 
officer, and will obey her and conduct themselves properly with her, 
though she may be a very indifferent disciplinarian. It has been said, 
and often confirmed, that a plain-featured officer of unsympathetic 
address finds it difficult to discipline her charges. 

Another form of sentimentality is the hankering to write love 
letters to each other. Raid the women’s cells and you may make a 
haul of a bundle of effusive love letters which have passed sur- 
reptitiously from one prisoner to another. They are exceedingly 
jealous of their favourites, and will quarrel fiercely over them. 

As a rule, criminals will neither look straight at nor receive the 
gaze of a person speaking to them. They seem to fear that their 
eyes will betray them. Put a question to them, and their eyes at once 
seek their feet, the floor, anything rather than the face of their inter- 
locutor. The hardened old stagers will cast sharp and furtive side- 
glances at their questioners. 

Their craftiness is great. Female criminals try to assume the 
character that they think will’please. They pose not as what they 
are, but as an image of that which they conceive to be in the mind of 
the person who is speaking to them. They often represent themselves 
as the victims of fate, unable to help themselves. A prostitute, de- 
fending her course of life to the chaplain, observed complacently that 
the Bible spoke of a certain class of women who earned their living as 
she did hers, that there had always been such a class, and that she 
was one of them. ‘Therefore,’ she added, ‘there is nothing further 


to be said about it.’ 
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Instabilit P OF CHAR EH Hi One BP HE Yeattires Observable in female ; 
criminals. Simple folk possess stability and are controlled by it. It 
keeps them honest, of good report, and the like ; it holds them in the 
straight path. 

It is very doubtful whether criminals suffer much frora remorse ; 
the absence of this passion is very marked among them. At times 
they show traces of it, but such traces are feeble, suggesting an 
imperfect growth. Religious influences, which are the,greatest known, 2 
seem sometimes to arouse a latent sense of remorse, but the feeling 
has then to be nursed and stimulated lest it vanish. 

Acts of kindness are not unknown ; they are, however, spasmodic 


and transient, and are often succeeded by bursts of anger and violence. s 

Criminals are curiously humble and penitent when contrasting the ; 
respectability of their relatives or children with their own abase- 
ment. They praise their children who have not followed in the _ 
parents’ steps; when they speak of themselves they use none but _ 
the harshest words. They little know that the more derogatory 3 


they are in this respect, the more do they exhibit their true and common 
character. 

Female criminals are not always wanting in religious feeling; 
they say their prayers and make use of devotional books. Their — 
behaviour in chapel is nearly always reverent and attentive. They 
sing, respond, follow the order of service, and appear to be deeply 
interested in that which is said and done ; but their religious emotions 
quickly subside, and they often return to their cells to indulge in 
the most violent temper. Though there may be some genuineness, 
there is no depth in their feeling. ; 

Greed and avarice are not infrequently the causes of crime in 
women. Men will instigate and commit crimes in order to obtain 
valuables, but the motive is generally that of avarice only. A list Er 
of articles found in a room occupied by a female shoplifter nia 
West End of London furnishes a fair example of the cupidity of the 
criminal woman : eke 

eae 
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A SHOPLIFTER’S Boory. 


2 ladies’ nightdresses —— 
8 ladies’ pocket-handkerchiefs 

1 pair of child’s boots ; 
2 large pieces of satin 
2 pieces of velvet 
1 piece of dress stuff 
5 handbags  — 


2 boxes (wood) | 

1 brown silk skirt | 

1 water silk skirt 

1 long ribbed silk jacket 5: 

1 black silk cape | 

1 long silk jacket (fur trimming) i 

1 cashmere dolman 

1 small silk cape 

6 pairs of socks and one of child’s 
socks. 
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1 pair of bracelets (common) 

1 bone penholder and pencil 

1 writing-desk (broken) 

1 small wooden box . 

2 pocket-books 

1 leather case 

half a pound of,tea 

1 box containing 4 small feathers 
6 pieces of lace 

7 ostrich feathers 

4 bonnets 

1 drab silk skirt and body 

1 blue and black princess robe 
1 child’s silk dress 

1 heavy flowered silk cloak 

1 lady’s macintosh 

1 Paisley shawl 

1 silk dolman 
14 pairs and 1 lady’s stockings 
17 ladies’ collars 

1 tablecloth 

2 parasols 

15 silk handkerchiefs 

1 pair of curtains 

8 small pieces of satin (various) 
About 20 yards of green trimming 
18 lamp-mats (various) 

3 bags (one American cloth out of 

repair, 1 canvas) 

1 pin (hat) 

3 common studs 

1 card-case 

1 box and set of chess 

1 long chain (common) 

2 pencil-cases and 2 watchkeys 
1 pair of ivory solitaires 

2 jewel-cases 

1 snuff-spoon 

1 rail cleaner (minus handle) 


But female as well as male criminals are often specialists in their - 


2 pounds of sugar 
1 looking-glass in case 
1 black velvet bow 
1 piece of red curtain 
1 tin hatbox 
2 fur caps 
1 black silk dress (worn) 
1 Russell cord silk skirt 
1 brocade silk jacket 
1 blue waterproof 
1 fur tippet (torn) 
1 black lace shawl 
1 flannel petticoat 
6 pairs of men’s socks 
7 pairs of gloves 
2 sheets 
l pair of lady’s corsets 
1 fan 
4 pieces of chintz 
4 small pieces of silk 
1 green tassel 
About 8 yards of ribbon (in two 
pieces) 
1 cigarette-case 
A quantity of flossy trimming 
1 plated butter-dish 
3 brooches 
14 pawntickets 
1 pair of steel eyeglasses 
1 tin box containing pins 
1 woollen mat 
4 pound of currants 
4 ladies’ silk ties 
2 bibs 
10 pieces of tape 
3 ladies’ nets 
6s.6d. in silver and 24d. in bronze 
Several letters and a marriage 
certificate 


crimes. They pride themselves on their specialities and on their 
superiority to other rogues. Their own particular ‘line’ they regard 
as a credit to them, and in no way deserving of the punishment it 


= receives. One woman represented herself as ‘never doing harm 
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to anybody in jRigiaed orAwatSatiaprmsmationSheamt apbeGansatrithat she took 
a little money or something from a gentleman’s waistcoat when she 
was out of work or a little hard up.’ With a toss of the head, the 
thieves say they do not ‘ go on the streets’ or drink ; ‘ unfortunates ° 
that they do not steal; and coiners that they do not condescend to 
anything of either kind. All round there is a raising of the hands in 
horror at other women’s offences. 

One woman had conviction after conviction for stealing men’s 
trousers ; another had eleven different imprisonments for stealing 
legs of pork; another spent her time in lightening the pockets of 
people travelling in omnibuses and in underground trains ; one always 
stole boots ; another was a robber of furnished lodgings and a house- 
breaker in a small way ; this one could never pass a bookstall without 
relieving it of some of its contents ; this other made a point of * keeping 
her hand in’ wherever she went, in shop, market-place, or railway 
station. 

Over and over again it has been remarked that when once a woman 
becomes, for instance, a maker or utterer of base coin she sticks to 
that department. Many a thief, too, has said that she could not 
resist the impulse to steal, that the only remedy for the matter was 
either to remove the opportunity from her or to remove her from the 
opportunity. 

Shoplifting, it may be noted, is a very common form of feminine 
criminality. The woman sees before her a far greater number of 
articles than she can purchase; her cupidity is aroused, and she 
steals. Lombroso says that at the Bon Marché it was found that 
25 per cent. of the thieves were born thieves, who robbed whenever 
they could ; 25 per cent. were induced to steal by want; and the 
remainder, some of whom were in an easy position, could not resist the 
temptation. 

The services of women are greatly in request for the purpose 
of passing bad money. That this form of defrauding the public 
treasury is a profitable one may be surmised from the fact that bad 
half-crowns are produced by the coiner at 34d. or 4d. apiece, and that 
on every such coin she succeeds in passing he makes upwards of 2s. 

The female criminal has a fondness for tattoo-marks, which are 
generally worn on her arms. Unlike the tattooing which male 
criminals affect, the devices are innocent enough, consisting mostly 
of crosses and crowns, love symbols, names or initials, and perhaps 
a date or two. It is somewhat different with prostitutes, especially 
with those of the lower class, whose arms and other parts of the body 
are often tattooed with names, mottoes, initials, hearts, men’s heads, 
and even with more elaborate designs. Investigation has proved 
to Lombroso that, as a rule, the most tattooed are the most degraded. 
Though love is the subject-matter of the majority of female tattooings, 

_yet the tattoo-mark is no guarantee of constancy. Some of the fickle 
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fair have Risiizedtidoebansi fheidatorabetha anaegegogr initials not of two 
but of five or six lovers ; a sense of humour, more or less unconscious, 
lurks in the funeral cross placed over the name or initial of some former 
and discarded lover. 

The hair and eyes of female criminals are usually darker than 
those of honest women. Lombroso says that the hair of such women 
becomes grey very early, but that they are seldom bald. 

It is generally accepted that habitual criminals present greater 
physical anomalies than the rest of the world. There is almost 
always something peculiar in their eyes, ears or noses—in the length 
of their arms and the thickness of their legs—in the masculine character 
of the women and the feminine features of the men—in the childish- 
ness of both sexes. They are all alike in their morbidity, moral 
insensibility, instability, irritability, and revengefulness, and partake 
somewhat of the nature of a lunatic and somewhat of that of a savage. 

When women are disposed to crime it is frequently observed 
that they have in many respects a strong physical resemblance to 
men. Mr. Havelock Ellis mentions a case of a celebrated murderess, 
who, dressed like a man, enjoyed wrestling with a man, and used as 
her favourite weapon a hammer. 

Nearly all the indications of degeneracy in a woman are to be 
found in those features in which she resembles a man rather than 
one of her own sex. If the female criminal is an educated person, her 
handwriting favours the male. 

A woman passed as a man, and acted for ten years as porter in 
a workhouse. Another woman, well known in London prisons, 
worked when at liberty either as a sailor or as a miner, and when 
dressed as a labouring man looked exactly what she professed to be. 

A woman who assumed the name of Charles Miller was taken 
to the police-court in men’s clothes. She had dressed in male garb 
for five years, and during that time had maintained the secret of her 
sex under most extraordinary circumstances. A woman passed as 
her wife, and there was no suspicion that Miller was not a man and 
the husband of the woman with whom she lived, and whom she 
supported. She worked at odd jobs about town, and was regarded 
as a steady, sober, and an industrious person. After this the pair 
took situations with a farmer in the country, the wife doing the house 
work, and Miller ploughing, harvesting, attending stock, and acting 
with the men as a farm labourer, both in summer and winter. They 
adopted in legal form a little Swedish child. During their residence 
in the country, the proceeds of several robberies having been traced 
to them and found on their premises, they hired a horse and vehicle 
and started for an outing, from which they did not return. After a 
long search they were captured and brought back to Chicago. The 
gaol was crowded, and Miller occupied a bed with a man, who had not 

the faintest suspicion of his companion’s sex. 
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Criminal women are often left-handed, and this is particularly the 
case with pickpockets, whose depredations are mostly conducted 
with the left hand, the right hand covering the operation. Among 
ordinary women left-handedness is rare, but among criminal women 
it is very common. 

General testimony says that prostitutes are very insensible to 
pain, a fact to be surmised from the readiness with which they allow 
themselves to be wounded, to be cauterized for certain diseases, and 
to undergo surgical operations. 

The voices of prostitutes are very frequently deep and coarse, 
especially among women who come from the lowest classes and have 
passed perhaps their twenty-fifth year. The possession of a deep and 
coarse voice by one of these women in a London prison made her the 
butt of the other prisoners, who insisted that she must or ought to 
be a man. 

As ordinary women live to a greater age than men, so is it found in 
the ranks of criminals that the female delinquent outlives the male. 
This, however, is not the case with prostitutes, who from a variety of 
causes have a short and rapid career. Their extremely irregular life, 
exposure to all kinds of weather, intemperate habits, eating to reple- $ 
tion at one time and starving at another, sensual excitement, thoai } 
drain upon their system and ailments consequent upon their promis- E 
cuous intercourses, all tend to undermine their constitutions and 
consign them to a premature grave. Biss 

Poverty, lack of employment, want, often lead a man to connie ; 
suicide ; but these motives are seldom operative with women. Perhaps 
women show more fortitude in misery than men, and accept far m 
philosophically reverses and descents in social condition. Suc 
calamities as these bend the one, but break the other. Strange to say, —_ 
marriage is a more potent cause of suicide with men than with women. —__ 
The causes of women’s suicides are generally affairs of the heart ; 
domestic or physical troubles seldom drive them to the grave. d 

When men attempt suicide they generally mean it, and 
adequate steps ; and it is not often that they fail. With wome 
otherwise. Either their courage ebbs at the last, or the act has : 
been seriously contemplated. A woman was well known — 
London police-courts who had for years taken poison, hailed acab, 
then preyed on the benevolence of those who had had her Tescu ued 
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said that the poor thing had died by misadventure 
The female prisoners who attempt their 
so a moment or two paiere the patrolling « offi 
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PIRATE TRELAWNY 


TRELAWNY was not really a pirate in the common acceptation of the 
term, or he would scarcely have survived to a ripe old age in a fashion- 
able quarter of London; it was merely the name by which he was 
known among his friends and acquaintances of the middle of the last | 
century, though it fitted him to a nicety. h 

After years of astonishing adventures among Malays, Arabs, 
and varieties of savage islanders in the Eastern Ocean, followed up, 
longo intervallo, by an intimacy in Italy with Byron and Shelley, all | 
too speedily severed by their early death, he threw in his lot with an 
ambitious chieftain of the revolution in Greece, where he narrowly 
escaped assassination. 

When finally he returned to England, the Pirate displayed an © 
excellent taste in the choice of his place of residence, for in the forties, 
before it was cut up with broad gravelled roads in every direction, 
and the scorcher and motor-fiend were unknown, Wimbledon Common ~ 
must have afforded a grateful imitation of wildness and solitude, 
and in those days he was living on Putney Hill. 

Then some years later he bought a country-place on the Sussex 
coast and a house in Pelham Crescent, which in the seventies was 
just on the outskirts of town, and beyond it open spaces of garden 
and field, with only a fringe of houses along the main roads. Old 
Chelsea was resting in a condition of picturesque decrepitude, and _ 
along the Fulham Road, after you had passed the church at Walham 4 
Green, where Jenny Lind used to sing, you might walk on a May ~ 
morning between hedges of whitethorn to the sleepy old village of 
Fulham and ferry across the river into the open country. 

South Kensington was then a pleasant enough borderland, and 
peacocks’ feathers were only a penny apiece. So between town and 
country the Pirate lived out his life, and only gave up the ghost, in 
1881, at the respectable age of eighty-eight years. His mother before 
him had, however, lived to be ninety-three, which shows how useful 
a thing it is, if you are greedy of long life, to have secured a mother 
whose capacity in that respect is reliable. 

That Trelawny’s career was a remarkable one is sufficiently proved 
by the fact that the Dictionary of N ational Biography devotes seyen 
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solid columns to his memory, and there he is described as ‘ author 
and adventurer.’ As an adventurer he was a capable representative 
of those old West-country men of the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts 
who sailed away to the Spanish Main and harried the Spaniards, 
while there can be little doubt that at one time he was deeply con- 
cerned in practices of a piratical nature which are politely alluded 
to in the Dictionary as privateering. 

Sharp, in his Life of Severn, more handsomely styles the 
Pirate ‘that latter-day Viking,’ though most likely our remote 
ancestors would have found some difficulty in distinguishing between 
the two. 

Then when his adventures were over and done, he sat down to 
tell us just what he chose of them, omitting a great deal more that 
only excites our curiosity. The two accounts that he did produce 
establish his right to a place in every library of English classics. To 
the reader jaded with the monotony of what nowadays passes for 
romance the Adventures of a Younger Son, for the forcefulness of the 
language and the rush of the narrative, will come as water in a thirsty 
land, while the charm of the love-story which holds the chief place 
in the Adventures lies beyond all criticism. These were written 
before he was forty, and it was not until he had reached the age of 
sixty-six that he gave some account of his doings in Italy and Greece, 
now known as the Records of Shelley, Byron, and the Author. 

The old vigour of expression is still maintained, though the style 
is more polished and subdued, while our interest is equally great, 
because the writer is dealing with men whose names were in everyone’s 
mouth, and whose doings and surroundings are more or less familiar 
to us. His power in summing up a position in a few emphatic 
words is admirable. I have read many accounts in widely 
different quarters of the complex circumstances which led up to and 

“were consequent on that startling historical episode, the battle of 
Navarino, but never one in which the whole situation was set out with 
such compact and absolute correctness as Trelawny puts it with 
pungent sarcasm in half a dozen lines in the Records. 

Mr. Edward Garnett in his introduction to the Younger Son 
(ed. 1890) tells us that the sources for a memoir of Trelawny are few. 
That being so, the discovery of certain letters and documents which 
I have been fortunate enough to meet with in the course of researches 
into the story of Greek revolutionary times will probably be of 
interest, especially as they were written with no ulterior object beyond 
their immediate purpose, and certain of them set at rest all doubt 
respecting an extraordinary performance in which the Pirate was 
concerned, though the writer in the Dictionary would fain have us 
believe that the story is untrue, and accordingly wipes it from the 
slate. In addition to the intrinsic value of. these fresh details of 
his doings, there must be many still surviving who can remember 
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Trelawny himself as well as others whose names I shall have occasion 

to mention to whom these matters will be of personal interest. 

When Byron and Trelawny had set out for Greece on board the 
Hercules in July 1823, after the revolution had been raging for more 
than two years, they arrived at Cephalonia, one of the Ionian Islands, 
off the west coast, in the beginning of August, where Byron determined 
to stay until he could secure some clear information as to the position 
of affairs and decide upon the course of action that seemed to promise 
the best results. This delay by no means suited the impetuosity of 
the Pirate, who called it ‘dawdling,’ and forthwith set out for the 
mainland in company with Hamilton Browne, making his way to the 
seat of the Greek Government, to whom he carried letters from Lord 
Byron. He then crossed to Hydra, an important island off the east 
coast and the chief seat of Greek commercial activity, whence he 
despatched the deputies to England for the purpose of raising a loan; 
and having finished the business entrusted to him by Byron, he after- j 
wards proceeded to Athens. 

Here the insurgent leader Ulysses (Odysseus) was in command, 
to whose fortunes Trelawny speedily attached himself, remaining on 
terms of the closest friendship with that chieftain until his career 
was brought to a sudden end. During his mission to the Morea in 
June 1824 Major Temple,’ Resident at Santa Maura, met Ulysses, 
and describes him as ‘ a perfect Albanian chieftain : savage in manners 
and appearance, of great muscular strength, and about six feet high,’ 
adding that ‘he entertained us with the miraculous cures of his 
Turkish surgeon.’ But he was the very leader to attract a man of the 
Pirate’s temperament. 

He had his headquarters in an extensive cavern in the face of the 
precipices of Mount Parnassus, which he had strongly fortified and 
rendered impossible of approach. (An engraving of this cave is to be 
found in the Younger Son, though it has nothing whatever to do with 
the adventures there recorded.) Here he kept his family in security, 
and stowed the treasure which he had accumulated, as well as that of 
many of his friends, thus rendering himself an additional object of the 
jealousy of his enemies in the Greek Government. 

In the winter of 1823-24 Trelawny accompanied Ulysses as aide- — 
de-camp upon an expedition into Eubœa (Negropont), and on their 3 
return to Athens, where Colonel Stanhope (Earl of Harrington) had by 4 
this time arrived, Trelawny sent a letter to his mother, of which the ` 
following is an extract :— 


Athens, 18th of February 1824. 

Dear Moruer,— . . . I am enabled to keep twenty-five followers, Albanian 
soldiers, with whom I have joined the most enterprising of the Greek captains 
and most powerful—Ulysses. I am much with him, and have done my best 
during the winter campaign, in which we have besieged Negroponte, to make — 


1 Father of the late Archbishop Temple. 
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up for the many years of idleness I have led. I am now in my element, and 
the energy of my youth is reawakened. I have clothed myself in the Albanian 
costume and sworn to uphold the cause. 

Everything here is going on as well as heart can wel Great part of F 
Greece is already emancipated. The Morea is free, and we are making rapid 
progress to the westward. Lord Byron spends [£]5,000 a year in the cause 
and maintains 500 soldiers. This will in the eyes of the world redeem the 
follies of his youth, 

Your affectionate son, 
EDWARD TRELAWNY. is: 
Mrs. Maria Trelawny, Fleet Street, London. ° 


The Younger Son contains a print of Trelawny in ‘ Greek dress,’ 
from a portrait by Kirkup ; but it will be noticed that he himself styles - 
it Albanian costume. What is called Greek dress was in fact adopted 
by the Greeks in imitation of the Albanian highlanders, who at this 
time were at the height of their warlike fame, the white kilt being 
copied from that worn by the Tosks of Albania. Itis just as if cockneys 
were to be seized with the idea of strutting about in the picturesque 
costume of the Scottish Highlanders, and called it English. 

In December 1823, upon the appointment of Mavrocordato as Dic- 
tator of Western Greece, Lord Byron had decided to go to Missolonghi, 
and at that unhealthy spot, situated in the midst of swamps, he 
landed early in January. DA 

Colonel Stanhope proposed a congress of the civil and military 
leaders, to meet at Salona, and to this Ulysses agreed. Trelawny set 
out for Missolonghi to invite Lord Byron and the western chiefs, but 
before his arrival there on the 24th of April, Byron had breathed his 
last. Mavrocordato looked upon Trelawny as a personal enemy, 
thinking that the latter only wanted to get Lord Byron out of his S 
hands, and when Trelawny left, taking into his pay as many of Byron’s 
followers as he could afford to maintain, Mavrocordato foisted upon 
him one Fenton to act as a spy. 

After returning by way of Salona, Trelawny again accompanied 
Ulysses into Hastarn Greece, where, as he says, they ‘carried on the 
war in the same desultory way o5 before, unaided by the Govern- 
ment and left to our own resources.’ In the autumn Trelawny was at ie 
Argos, whence a letter (supposed to be his), of which the following is 
extract, was written to his brother, Lieutenant Trelawny, R.N. 


_ Argos, 5th of October 

. To give you an idea of the misery existing here is beyond all. 
DERD The Town is nothing more or less than a chaos of ruins, | 
inhabitable. The fever making great havoc, aes actually aes d 
streets. 


_ tomb, which I have not yet seen. The scenery is 
“I am now living i ina house without doors 


a 
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takings here. I am much afraid nothing is to be done: they look on all 
foreigners as intruders. Many of the French have behayed most shamefully, 
but, as I told you before, I will exert every effort. All my hopes are placed in 
Colonel Gordon’s arrival. 

y Your brother [no signature]. 


The Commissioners referred to were Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling) and J. H. Browne, sent out by the Greek Committee, when it 
was too late, to see if the nature of the Greek Government warranted 
the payment of that part of the loan raised in England on their behalf 
not already advanced. 

The whole business was a sorry exhibition of incompetence and 
mismanagement. For instance, at the outset, the Committee appointed 
as Commissioners to superintend the disbursement of the moneys Lord 
Byron, Colonel Stanhope, and Colonel Napier, names beyond cavil 
or reproach ; but the two latter were officers on the active list, who, 
with any pretence to the maintenance of neutrality, could not possibly 
have been allowed to act. Lord Byron died, and the business came 
to a standstill when the Greeks were in urgent need of help. Colonel 
Stanhope was recalled at the instance of the Porte ; and Colonel Napier 
(the most famous of that name) was absolutely inadmissible, for he 
was Resident and Commandant at Cephalonia. 

No War Office could have been capable of more egregious blun- 
dering than the philosophical Radicals of the Greek Committee. Their 
intentions were excellent, but we all know where the road leads that 
is paved with such material. 

The following, from J. C. Hobhouse (Lord Broughton), one of the 
Committee, to J. H. Browne, conveys a good idea of the complacent 
and patronising British attitude which the foreigner finds so pleasing :— 


Chisholme, 3rd of October, 1824. 

The Loan, alas! looks as sick as ever, and I fear is on its Death-bed, unless 
you can prescribe any remedy during your expedition. . . . I do not despair 
yet of clubbing my canteen with yours at Argos some time next year—nothing 
would give me greater pleasure—and if I can persuade Colonel Stanhope to go 
with me, so much the better. He can legislate and I can look on. He is a 
most excellent and valuable person, and has done enough for Greece to be 
styled her principal benefactor. 

Ellice (another of the Committee, and sometime M.P. for Westminster), at 
whose house I am, sends his best regards. 


Ulysses became beset with difficulties, the Government refusing to 
supply him with men or money. Towards the end of 1824 it appears, 
from a letter of Barff at Zante, that Trelawny had sent his friend 
Captain Humphreys to Hancock at Cephalonia to raise money, but 
that he had failed to doso. (Barff and Hancock, of Zante and Cepha- 
Jonia, were Lord Byron’s bankers in the Ionian Islands.) 

Ultimately Ulysses made a truce for three months with Omer 
Pasha, of Negropont ; but being now regarded with suspicion by both 
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sides, he endeavoured to make his escape, and left Trelawny in charge 
of the cave and all it contained. It was during this period, in the 
month of May 1825, that an attempt to assassinate him was made 
by Fenton, the spy, and an accomplice named Whitcombe. One of 
these—probably the latter—treacherously shot Trelawny in the back 
while they were all engaged in target-practice on the terrace below 
the cave. Fenton was then shot out of hand by the sentry on duty 
above, but upon the abject supplications of Whitcombe, Trelawny 
was generous enough to spare his life, though the men would have 
made short work of him. The whole affair is graphically described 
in the Records. Trelawny’s wounds were so dangerous that he suffered 
for three months before he could be said to have recovered, but patience 
and a strong constitution finally triumphed. 

Ulysses found himself obliged to surrender to the Government 
troops, and was taken to the Acropolis of Athens, where he was 
murdered in the following July. Trelawny’s mother, hearing of the 
catastrophe to her son, wrote on the 5th of September to Sir Frederick 
Adam, Lord High Commissioner at Corfu, as follows :— 

I presume to address you, although my introduction was the very distant 
period of your residence at Weymouth when your good and amiable Brother, 
now Admiral Adam, had the command of a Frigate to protect Majesty; since 
which time I have become the only protector of my family, and implore you to 
relieve me from a state of most dreadful anxiety about my son E. J. Trelawny,” 
who at one time sailed with your brother. 

My son accompanied his friend Lord Byron to Greece. We have had 
accounts of his having attached himself to the fortunes of Odysseus. By this 
day’s post Mr. Hobhouse has been so kind as to send me a letter signed 
Humphreys, and dated from Zante, 24th of July, wherein he gives a very par- 
ticular account of his being still in a cave in Mount Parnassus, where it 
appears he remains as the only protector of Ulysses’ family and property ; that 
an English or Scotch man attempted to assassinate him; and that Trelawny 
. received a considerable wound. 

To you, my dear Sir, I must apply to relieve him from this dreadful situa- 
tion, his life being in great danger, either by demanding him as a British 
subject, or any other way you consider most likely to succeed. I need not add 
the anxious state of my mind, or how great my obligation would be to you by 


any exertions you may make to save my son. 
M. TRELAWNY-BRERETON. 


In the face of the above, a remark of Trelawny’s in the Adventures, 
written only a few years later, seems rather uncalled for. Speaking of 
the tenacity with which a wild animal will protect her young, he says: 
‘I wish my good mother would sometimes think of hers ; it is so long 
since she gave them birth that perhaps she may not remember she 
ever had any.’ 

Fortunately there was now no need for the intervention of the 
Lord High Commissioner, for, word having been brought to Captain 


? Second son of Lieut.-Colonel C. Trelawny, M.P., of Shotwick, and Maria, sister of 
Sir C. Hawkins, Bart., of Trewithen. Colonel Trelawny took the additional name of 
Brereton some years after his marriage (v. Dict. Nat. Biog.). 
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officer insisted upon Trelawny’s safety, and offered to receive him on 
board one of his ships. By this means he effected his escape to 
Cephalonia, and on the 12th of September Colonel Napier writes to 
the Secretary at Corfu (Colonel Rudsdell) :—‘ Trelawny is just arrived 
in the Zebra, Captain Williams. I could therefore make no reasonable 
objection to his landing. He is in quarantine, so his Excellency may 
do as he likes : his wife is with him.” 

But the last had not been heard of the dastardly attack upon 
Trelawny, for in the following February, when he was still in Cepha- 
lonia, Colonel Rudsdell tells Colonel Napier that two Englishmen called 
Whitcombe, brothers of the one who was accused of being concerned 
in the outrage which took place in the cave of Ulysses, had arrived 
in the islands, and taken out licence from the Police Office in Corfu 
for Cephalonia. They were supposed to be going to call Trelawny 
to account for the representation he had made of the affair in the 
cave, in which their brother was materially involved. ‘You are 
to take most effectual measures to prevent a breach of the peace. 
You will require from Mr. Trelawny to enter into recognisances not to 
commit any breach of the peace, and also from the Whitcombes, or in 
default not allow them to stay, and prevent any hostile meeting.’ 

On the next day the Whitcombes (T. D. and W. E.) called on 
the Secretary and informed him that they sought an interview with 
Trelawny for the sole purpose of ascertaining from him the real state 
of their brother’s proceeding, and to obtain from the former any 
assurance, if he had it in his power fairly and conscientiously to give 
it, that their brother’s conduct had not been of so dark a kind as had 
been set forth. Colonel Rudsdell told them that circumstances might 
arise which might produce a quarrel, and, unless they would give 
security or make a declaration on honour that they would not have 
a hostile meeting with Trelawny, they would not be allowed to go to 
Cephalonia. 

Each of them then gave his word of honour in writing that his 
intentions were not hostile, and declared that he would not fight a 
duel with Trelawny. The Secretary then informed Colonel Napier and 
said, ` You therefore need not demand security from them. But you 
will still insist on Trelawny’s maintaining the peace in such manner 
as will satisfy you that no meeting of an unfriendly nature shall 
happen betwixt the parties.’ 

As to his doings during this and the following year the Pirate is 
very reticent, but we are told that he was detained in the islands by a 
‘villainous lawsuit.’ Upon this considerable light is now thrown. 
In the postscript of a letter of the 15th of November 1827 to Mr. J. A. 
Toole, Deputy-Collector of Customs at Corfu and a practical sympa- 
thiser with the Greeks, Mr. H. Robinson, of Zante, says :—‘ Trelawny, 
who goes by this steamboat, asked me for a few lines to you, which 
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I have given him. He is a good fellow, although a singular one. His 


object in going to Corfu is to expedite his lawsuit with his wife, whose 
family are merely carrying on the suit to get money out of T? 

In connection with this business, we now come to an extraordinary 
story which the writer in the Dictionary, whom for the sake of con- 
venience I will call X., dismisses by the light of logic as untrue. 
This is a pity, because no better illustration of the Pirate’s recklessness 
of disposition and utter disregard of the restraints of conventionality 
could be found even in his own writings. Afterstating that Trelawny’s 
daughter Zella (which reminds one of the heroine of the Adventures) 
was born about June 1826, X. goes on :— The frequent mention of 
this child in his subsequent correspondence with Mrs. Shelley, and 
even later, refutes the story of her death and the treatment of her 
remains told by J. G. Cooke (Life and Letters of Jos. Severn, p. 265). 

Obviously if a child were alive, it could not be dead ; but thinking 
that if the Pirate was said to be guilty of anything particularly out- 
rageous, there was most likely to be some truth in it, I had the curiosity 
to look up the Life of Severn, and there found a letter written by 
Cooke to Mr. Walter Severn,’ in answer to a request to send any news 
of Pirate Trelawny or others connected with the Byron, Shelley, and 
Keats period. 

29th of June 1878, 

Did I ever tell you a wonderful story . . . which I heard when a midship- 
man in the Mediterranean in 35, not so very long after the Greek War of 
Independence, when Trelawny distinguished himself? It is a curious and 
rather a ghastly story. Your father will well remember that when T. was in 
Greece he lived maritalement with a daughter of the great Greek chief Odysseus 
in the Morea, and she had a child by him. When T. left Greece for Italia he 
took this child with him. Months afterwards the Odysseus family was made 
aware of the certainty of not seeing their respected son-in-law again, and wrote 
to him begging that the child might be sent back. A long time passed, and at 
last comes a letter to say if the chief Odysseus or his representative would 
come across on a certain day to the Custom House at Zante, the child should 
be forthcoming. A scampavia (boat) was despatched and away went some of 
the Odysseus family to Zante. The Custom House authorities could give no 
account of any child, but they stated that a box bad arrived via Corfu, which 
it was much wished should be removed by the Greeks, as it smelt offensively. 
Whereupon the box was delivered and opened, and a child’s body, dead some 
weeks, appeared! Whether any invoice or remarks by T. accompanied it I never 
heard. The child had died, and he took this grim and savage way of ridding 
himself of all connection with the Odysseus circle. 

I wonder I never thought, when in New Zealand some thirty-five years ago, 
and in constant communication with Mr. C. A. Brown, of asking him if he had 
heard this story. My sister, who has been dead some fourteen years, was wife 
to the British Resident, Major John Longley, a brother of the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and she had heard it from Zantiotes, although it must have 
happened before J. L. became Resident. 


3 Joseph Severn was a painter of distinction, and H.M. Consul at Rome. Walter 
Severn, his son, was an ‘examiner’ in what was till lately called the Education 
Department, but probably better known to the public as himself also a painter. 
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Now although this letter might be useless as evidence in a court 
of law, that is no reason why it should be cast aside by a historian, 
who has the utmost liberty to extract the truth from anything that — 
comes in his way. Moreover, the story comes from people of educa- 
tion and position, for the wife of a Resident at Zante would not be 
likely to consort with village gossips; while on the facts as set out 
there is no mention of any child by name, so that X.’s conclusion is 
scarcely warranted, for there might have been another child. 

Cooke’s story, indeed, affords a very pretty instance of the trans- 
mission of fact by hearsay, and of the way in which the truth thus 
becomes obscured, which is worth attention : for the gist and kernel 
of the story—the essentials stripped of the trimmings and flounces — 
that fifty years had dressed them in—are perfectly true. 

Writing to Toole on the 22nd of November 1827 (i.e. a week after 
the date of his previous letter), Robinson says :— 


I am much obliged by your attention to Trelawny; the stories you have 
heard are doubtless exaggerated. I will tell you the real one. During the 
- time his wife was in the convent she was delivered of a daughter, whom she ` 
sent as soon as born to Trelawny. He put it out to ‘nurse: it died, and he as 
a punishment for the mother’s unfeeling conduct sent the dead body to the 
- Castle monastery, where she was, in a box with her things and a message from 
him. The wife knew not what was in the box, and refused to open it, and 
there it lay until putrid. 
An examination took place with all the fuss which the Courts make about 
suspicione d’ infanticidio, and ended by T. being fined ten dollars for improperly 
removing a dead body. 


3 This brings us to within a year, more or less, of the occurrence, but 
it is still second-hand evidence, and we will go a step further. In or 
about the month of July 1829 Signora Trelawny herself makes 
= petition * to the Lord High Commissioner to the following effect :— 


= It is perhaps known to Y.E. that at about the age of thirteen years I was 
_ given in marriage to Signor Trelawny, my family urging that I should live happily 
= with one brought up in the courtesy and good-breeding of his country; but, as 
__ my experience proved, he failed to treat me with that consideration and nobility 
= of character which distinguish the men of his nation. The nature of the long: | 
= continued treatment which I have had to endure at the hands of the said | 
Signor Trelawny is not unknown, and at the last, it is perhaps within Y.E.’s — 
recollection that he brought grief to my very eyes by sending me while in the 
Convent, with cunning and brutality, the dead body of my daughter and his. 
[She then stated that Zante had now become lonely for her, as her brothers and 
mother had gone to Greece. She wanted to go to Paxé to her sister, but the 
stom of Zante obliged a wife separated from her husband to stay in the 


T venture [she continues] humbly to ask Y.E. if, being the wife of an 
lishman, I ought to be subject to the custom of the island in which by 
is an st d myself a resident. Should an Englishwoman be a subject 


as mine? [She 
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promise Y.E. that, in whatever place or situation I find myself, I will conduct 
myself always as is proper for the wife of an English gentleman; and though he p: 
himself may be wanting in dignity of behaviour, I will do neither him nor Ta 
myself the dishonour of imitating him. ie 


TERSITZA PHILIPPA TRELAWNY. 


Upon the petition and the facts of the case the conclusion arrived 
at was that there was no occasion whatever for the request contained 
in the memorial of Signora Trelawny to his Excellency, as there 
appeared to be no impediment to her leaving the convent where shg 
then was and proceeding to Paxò. 

She had obtained a separation from her husband a mensa et toro 
by a sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, and by definitive sentences i 
of the courts of law in Zante and Corfu she was entitled to an aliment = 
from her husband of twenty-five dollars a month (for the payment of . 
which Mr. Barff, of Zante, and Mr. Stevens, of Corfu, were securities), 
apparently without any restriction as to the place of abode. She went 
to inhabit the convent of her own free choice, without the consent of 
her husband ; and if she now wished to change her place of abode and 
found impediments thrown in her way (which, however, did not appear 
to be the case) she was to apply by petition to the proper Court, which 
would decide according to the merits of the case. 

Thus we arrive at some idea of the ‘ villainous lawsuit’ and of the 
truth contained in a fifty-year-old story. Whitewashing is evidently 
a dangerous pastime, for facts have an inconvenient way of cropping — 
up and laughing at logic; and it is gratifying to find (on the principle 
of nil humani alienum) that Cooke did his best to tell what he had 
heard, and that a grim piece of devilry which would do credit to an _ 
Adelphi melodrama is still left to us as an instance of the capabilities 
of a remarkable man. 
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SCHOPENHAUER rules the world for him who thinks. The infinite 
and eternal substance, the real essence of existence he declared to 
be Will; the whole of creation, including mankind, being substance 
of the Omnipotent Will. He maintained that Christian morality but | 
for the defect of ignoring the animal world would manifest the utmost 
similarity to that of Brahmanism and Buddhism, and is only less 
emphatically expressed and more deficient in logic. Schopenhauer’s 
ethical system touching the subject of kindness to animals com- 
pared with the Buddhistic precept is well summed up thus. With 
Buddha it seems to repose simply upon the instinct of compassion ; 
Schopenhauer gives it a philosophical basis. With him animals are 
imperfect men, incarnations of the universal Will in a more primitive 
form. Their kinship to mankind is no mere figure of speech, but the 
simplest matter of fact. 

The difference between the self-consciousness, relegated to us by 
the author of The Religion of Nature’ in distinction from that un- 
consciousness’ he transfers theoretically to the beautiful creature 
world, can only be one of degree, varying individually in each man 
and beast in an ascending scale, from the capacity of feeling joy and 
grief, affection and pain, to that further spiritual consciousness of 
which the highest manifestation is sympathy and love for our kind. 
They suffer and die for us ; we owe them love and consideration. 

The fact that the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 4 
secured upwards of eight thousand convictions for one year has been | 
charitably set down to thoughtlessness and ignorance. 

Spain and Italy are proverbially infamous in their treatment of Fe 
animals, and after a sojourn in France we cannot say that indiffer- ~ 
ence to the animal sufferings is confined to the lower classes. 2 

Our fascinating friends across the Channel have reason to retort : 
‘Take thought on your own savage ways,’ but in England it is 
universally stated that we have so far advanced beyond other countries 
as to give more liberal support to the societies for the protection of 

ae marked beauty of Varengeville, on the coast of France, we 
1 The Religion of Nature, by E. K. Robinson. : 
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realise the deserved praise of la belle Normandie. From the halaa 
; of the little house where I lived through last summer and autumn 
I looked across an undulating valley, clothed in purple and gold, g 
aflame with yellow broom, tall heather in perfection of colour, and $55 
bracken swept by les brises affolées from sea or land. They sing up to oe 


the dark pines which skirt the valley on the south, east, and west. 
These skirting pine woods are veritable harp-strings for the hushing i 
music of winds. The sea alternates from chrysoprase to sapphire, BE” 


and the sky is of that cerulean blue which is the French painter’s 
delight. When the wind blows from the east the strike of every 
hour is borne through the pine woods from the old Varengeville 
church, which almost hangs over the sea, for it stands close to the 
edge of the high white clifis, washed by the waves. Close by is the 
celebrated Manoir Angot, bombarded and partly brought to the 
ground by the English, where François I. lived with a great retinue a 
and chased the wild boar. 

Up the road which passed my house, the bright orange-tiled roof 
above the pines is an endowed summer school for Rouennais children, 
who, dressed like little pilgrims, pass to and fro singing in a high 
treble old French songs, notably that of the martyrdom of St. Cathe- 


rine; A 
La Sainte-Catherine, 2 Saeed 
Bala zim bam boom ! oe 
La Sainte-Catherine, 
Fille d'un roi païen, 
Aia! aia! 
Fille d’un roi paien. 


Son pére était barbare, 
Bala zim bam boom! 
Son pére était barbare, 
Sa mère ne l'était pas, 
Wila! va! 
Sa mère ne l'était pas. 


3 inside and out, drawn ie scarecrow horses covered A sores, i 
i raw-necked misery, urged on by the lash when to threats 


skeletons, with bones jase thr 
Ralf drowned, with S tell-tale stone 
a 
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where I found myself one day, of the pink and yellow cottages with ; 
their bright roofs, glowing in the sunlight, set within fair flowering — 


4 orchards under a canopy of blue, little streets through which I saw Z 
$ the shimmering sea, while my ears rang with the cries of agony which 
A echoed through them. A peasant told me: ‘Ce sont des veaux; 


voilà vingt-quatre heures qu’ils crient la soif? You must give them 


3 to drink, I answered. I recall her brutal laughter: ‘Dieu! Cela 
J gâtera leur chair.’ And, to my look of horror, the shrug and the 
4 laugh : ‘Dame, que voulez-vous ? Ce ne sont que des veaux!’ And 
when I turned from her disgusted, followed by their cries of anguish, 
F it was to find myself confronted by an object four foot high, with 


eyes asquint, his tongue lolled from a twisted mouth, his arms like 
i fins protruded from misshapen shoulders. His legs were bowed, his 
i feet reversed. This was poor Baptiste, a hunted dwarf, for he was 
Ei butt of the whole village. Close by there stood the ‘Sovereign’s 
f Mill,” which had been silent now for generations. There was a fair 
i to-day, here at the very gates of Death. The merry-go-round was 
full of happy children. The lusty stroke of the blacksmith’s hammer 


Er at the glowing forge kept time to dance and song. The merry-go- 
_. — round and marionettes touched the gates of Death, the closed gates 
| i of an ancient château on whose inmates, descended from the mighty 
rhe kings of France, had just befallen one of the greatest tragedies of our 


time. These are the ironies which stagger and dismay us unless we 
= See the breaking light of the state beyond, that lacks not, but gives 
= to right the right—a state where the Sovereign’s Mill turns for ever 
= unbroken to the music of pure waters, where Baptiste the crooked 
dwarf will be made straight, the brute peasant made human, the 
= tortured calves given to drink. 
= Inour chance travelling encounters with loquacious fellow-travellers, 
= who are strangers to us, our attention may be distracted from our 
_ own cogitations by a passing word, a trivial remark, leading to a topic 
_ which interests us, and before we have time to realise it we are un- 
consciously taking a silent yet eloquent part in the conversation. 
The purgatory of our position is when in a foreign country we hear — 
‘our national beliefs or prejudices made light of. Prudence forbids — 
our interference lest we transgress the rules of social politeness. O 
ational courtesy, we feel, must be upheld, and in France especially _ 
e are amongst polite people. We also resent that behind our al 
hey may call us bizarre/ On such occasions it is well to suffer and 
till. t 
E Enaga during the last Toa season in the same compar 
y from Paris to Y—— with ue French gentlemen and a “hay 


nce, the words of one e caught: my ear : 
1 ‘ Quelle chasse mardi der 
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her corner, ‘ Une chasse épatante!’ The hunt of Tuesday they dis- 
cussed I knew must be the ‘ Chasse au Cerf,’ the ‘ Chasse au Sanglier’ 
having been rendered practically impossible in the Forêt d’Y by 
the migration of the wily animals far and wide, who objected to 
having their snouts bumped and caught in by the wire fencing erected 
to restrain the small game. The conversation continued, the first 
speaker complimenting the lady on her riding—‘ Madame suivait à 
merveille’? She smiled, and said in English : ‘It was almost like an 
English fox-hunt, there were so many obstacles, so much jumping.’ 
The first speaker added, ‘ Enfin rien ne manquait—la forét, la plaine, 
et l’eau, and his friend, ‘Le bat leau ° c'était ravissant, n’est-ce pas ?’ 
They lauded the hounds, the horses, and, not least, themselves. I 
expected to hear some note of consideration, perhaps admiration, 
for the noble quarry, so distinguished for its gentle, sensitive qualities. 
They dwelt with enthusiasm on the manner in which the pack had 
taken their victim in the water. The lady slapped her knee with her 
riding-whip, and with a shoulder-shrug confessed—but very apolo- 
getically, and as if ashamed for her remark—that she thought ‘the 
death struggle had been perhaps a little too prolonged.’ She used 
the expression ‘Cela m’était un peu désagréable, and added, ‘Ou 
était le pistolet?’ The gentlemen both laughed merrily, and one 
said: “Comment! Madame n’a pas vu ? il a raté.’ Then all three 
laughed, and spoke of the English stag-hunting with the Windsor 
buckhounds. Of course they ridiculed the use of the cart, which 
they spoke of as un omnibus. The temptation was almost irresistible 
to say: ‘A gilded chariot would be poor honour to convey home to 
peace so great a hero, martyred for your day’s enjoyment.’ They 
were apparently unaware that our humane King had some years 
ago condemned this pastime. Their sporting talk took me back to 
a wonderful chasse—a boar-hunt I had followed some years ago with 
the équipage in question—with the ‘Bat Peau’ and the “Hallali ° 
in the lake, and to the day I had first seen a wild boar domesticated 
at a farmhouse in the outskirts of the Forêt d’Y—— (not so ex- 
quisite as his name, for he was called ‘ Eglantine’). He was a merry, 
engaging rascal, whose great allies and playmates were the pack of 
boarhounds, with whom he romped and fraternised, for whom he 
played quarry, running till he dropped, providing for his friends, 
human and canine, many a fine run, hunters, hounds, and sweet 
Eglantine’ always returning home together on the best of terms. 
At last, as might be expected, he showed character, took the game 
into his own hands, and refused to go the pace. 
It is a matter of history that a brutal and ignorant aristocracy 
lived for nothing but to fight, to hunt, and to kill. The Franks © 
were always renowned as hunters. Among the Merovingians was 


2 Opinions are, I believe, divided as to whether the old term ‘ Bat Feau’ stood for 
‘beating the water ’ or for ‘ La Bête à leau,’ ‘the beast in the water.’ 
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Dagobert the First, the most famous of royal hunters. Childebey | 
the Second first developed into a rudimentary art and science the chag | 


812 


of wild animals, which has existed from all ages. Charlemagne iy 
later days gave preference to wolf, bear, and boar hunting. Iti 
historical that St. Louis created in France ‘la charge de grand veney | 
and that from his reign date the first rules of ‘ La Vénerie’ of Franc | 
which have established ‘la chasse à courre’ as a memorable institu 
tion. Though imposing and stately, the decorative side of La Grand: l 
Venerie in the time of the Bourbon dynasty lost somewhat in artistic 
value through too much theatrical display. In refinement of cruelly 
it has remained the same. The methods of taking the quarry wer 
various. In comparing past and present methods of this lusthl 
sport, we are forced to acknowledge that the rules governing it in the. 
Dark Ages which we hear spoken of as less civilised were really mor) 
civilised than now, for those rules comported more rough justie| 
than the rules of our own day. It is strange to acknowledge it, seein) 
that we boast of our humane modes of thinking, and believe that w| 
are psychically in advance of those backward times, and that the day, 
of mercy has dawned. | 

The spacious Château d’X was built under the direction d 
the present marquis. The exterior is in the style of the renaissane| 
l 


i 


of François the First. The decorations of the interior vary from 
Louis the Fourteenth and Louis the Fifteenth. The sleepy river ii 
bordered by the forest ; it flows past the wide demesnes of the chateal 
in the shape of the letter S on its way to join its confluent at si 
kilometres distant. Great brown barges, heavy laden, with lon 
ropes, trailed by eight fine horses with plaited manes and tails, cap 
soned in the old picturesque harness, are less frequently seen now! 
days, for steam traction is in vogue. This morning the music of the 
horse-bells I have heard a long way off heralding the slow appro 
of one of these silent vessels long before it came in sight. When |j 
last, towed by ropes of great length, one came and went, winding 
down to L——, gone out of view through the grey stillness, like 4 
reminiscence and echo of old times, there was the drift of autun 
leaves, feathers, sticks, waifs and strays of the dying seaso 
floating down the nonchalant river, passing and repassing eae : 
on their unconscious way to win the ocean. A jostling race 
aimless, suggesting the hustling race of human life,.1n which the A 
to start is as likely to win as the first. In the forest which or i 
this sleepy river you hear perhaps far off the blast of the 
Aller, and know that a stag’s race for his life is near the finish. 
s A rendezvous of the ‘ Chasse à Courre ’ at the doors of the cbt 
is always more than usually picturesque. The equipage is uv 
The pack of from seventy to eighty staghounds is beyond oS 
On the flank of each hound the capital letter is pranded, ae 
the one who strays shall be recognised far and wide. The ca 
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of the hunt for ladies and gentlemen is a neutral tint with deep velvet 

revers of antique cut, harmonising well with the quiet grey of an 

| autumn morning. The gentlemen wear the time-honoured black 


velvet hunting casquette, the ladies the small tricornes. 


til We must follow on horseback to know thoroughly the excite- 
w ment of the chase; but if we have no mount much interesting detail 
a may be observed if we are driven by an unerring monitor of great 
ity experience at a hand gallop through the interminable green avenues 
nde of such a forest as the forest of Y——, with the innumerable great 
stie carrefours for one’s guidance, and our eyes and ears on the rack. 
ally At daybreak on the morning I speak of a quatriéme téte was har- 
vere | boured. The rendezvous over at the château, we who drive, and 
th. they who ride, are off to see the attaque and débucher of the stag. 
th There are deep, beautiful gorges in this part of the forest, rapid 
ioni ascents and descents with endless crossways, and distant views of 
fn ` wooded country beyond. In the great silences at the meeting of 
ein many ways we waited, listening for the trompe to announce the 
E attaque ; for, as they know who are versed in the art of venerie, every 
dy fanfare has its place in a sequence which declares and particularises 

| the movements of the quarry. We waited, but not long. A high 


nl dilapidated tree sent down a golden leaf. I watched it float. It 
had not reached the ground when burst upon our ears the rousing 

Fo blast of the first trompe—the attaque, then the quatrième téte; a 
few minutes of breathless expectation, then the débucher, and we 

. were off at a hand gallop through the forest, now breasting, now 
descending rapid steeps, threading avenues and gorges. Presently 


Jong there was a check. A company of stags passed. Our quarry, it 
par was rumoured, had joined them. Terrified, they were turning their 
ove majestic heads from side to side, sniffing the air. A ‘daguet’ we saw 


the among them met his end a few minutes afterwards, for in his terror 
\ he alarmed the villagers of the little town into which he fled. A 


oach ; 
nif shot announced that a frightened peasant had despa him. 
ding | La Vue’ now woke the echoes, then the ‘ Bien Aller, and we viewed 
ke 8 the hunted animal bounding across our route, and after him, not very 
pun near, the pack were pressing in full ery. Thén came delays, so many 
ate checks, that Messieurs les Veneurs’ were losing patience. At the 


re great carrefours where we halted one heard on every side : ‘ Quelle 
chasse ennuyeuse! Qu il est rusé, cet animal!’ Again and again 


is the hounds lost scent. The people, peasants, and gaping outsiders 
A at the crossways headed him off continually. Nearly four hours 
R had passed, and the uninitiated would certainly have said the stag 
Bi _ Would now have it all his own way. A drizzling rain had set in, 


helping to obliterate the scent. Young hounds were straggling, 8 
turning up at unexpected places. Came a moment for the unsporting 
to make merry for the stag’s escape, when kindly sportsmen an 
minded might rejoice that life so hardly earned seemed p ronse 
Vou. LXI— No. 363 : 
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the gentle victim’s guerdon. But a moment. For on leaving ig 
carrefour, where stood a throng of much-excited malcontents, We 
came upon the master of the hounds—the marquis, alone, marking 
the footprint of the quarry with the time-honoured custom of placing — 
the branch. He raised his trompe, he blew the ‘ Vol ce lest. ° Just 
then the fated stag broke through the forest, orossenl our route im. 
mediately infront of us. ‘Il a doublé * ses voies, as the old French 
term has it. He slowly plunged along, hesitated, then towards 
another carrefour made his way, stumbling, groping as in darkness, 
lost terror-blind, in sweat of direst agony, his thick and choking 
sobs most pitiful to hear. We halted. No sound of the hounds’ 
song yet reached our ears. The mob howling at the crossways caused 
the stag to turn up to the right. [I never can forget the dread that 
came then over me, disgust and horror at the brutish faces of those 
peasants, filled with blood-lust. The emotions stamped upon them 
wereindeed not human. ‘Vi! levi... . Cestlui! .. . Cest bien \ 
lui, lui! la quatrième téte!’ they cried. Far, far away the hounds | 
were giving tongue, but faintly, in a straggling chorus incomplete, 
telling us the pack had not as yet recovered the lost scent. Now 
the shouts of piquewrs and the yell of hounds approached nearer 
and nearer. Up and alongside of us they galloped, piquewrs urging 
horse and hounds, bent double over saddle-bow, hat in hand, waving 
the tardiest on to the lost scent, hoarse with shouting ‘Tayaut! 
Tayaut! Tayaut! V'là, vlà! au coute! au coute!’ and as the 
pack nosed the ground and passed the branch to renewed shouts of 
‘Tayaut! Ha, v’la, v’là!? they scoured by in fuller and yet fuller 
ery, hot on the lost trail, with the doomed stag in view. Someone 
said : ‘If he takes to the river we lose him.’ As we sped along at 
any moment we might hear the ‘ Bat leau, the fanfare, which perhaps 
= more than all others sounds a plaint; indeed it rings with sadness, — 
= some great sadness. He must have known pity who put to the old | 
_ plaintive notes the words : 
Le pauvre animal 
Il va bien mal, 


Tl va dans l'eau 
Creuser son tombeau. 


The pace of this one now was slackening visibly. He would 
ver win the river, never beat water again, still less cross it. Despar 
olerable fear were on kim, and the yelling pack second by See 
aining way. In his bewilderment he turned, and once more tO thes 
‘—confronted by a huge wire fence without exit, cornered, back 
caded in by a wall of howling persecutors, people and houn 
he turned at bay. It was a death trap. i 

For accustomed or unaccustomed eye-witnesses it was an eps 
10: e ‘plaisirs de la chasse’ with which they have been ™° 
= The footprint of the animal i Doubled. 
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* 
long familiar by sensational pictures of brute martyrdom. The noble 
creature, the forced stag in torture of fear, hunted to death at my 
feet, battling with the hounds in prolonged agony. Hanging to him 
by their teeth they tore him down. Upon his knees he ee brave 
fight... . Would he not rise and have yet one more chance? It was 
a sight I never shall forget, nor the instinctive horror and revolt 
possessing one—conscious that every drop of our heart’s blood is for 
the stag, and yet that our inward cry for justice is impotent as our 
power to save. I stepped forward. . . . Someone dragged me back, 
protesting. Had I not heard how the other day a woman had been j 
trampled to death by the frenzied stag? .. . It happened, as it z 
often does, that the despatching pistol was not forthcoming—the 
lives of hounds would have been endangered. The pack had taken 
him too well—they bit and tore him to death. I looked round abso- Ee 
lutely dumbfounded. The breath was not out of his body. Smiling | 
ladies and gentlemen looked on perfectly composed; the former ate 
chocolate out of little bonbonnitres, while the martyr of their day’s 
amusement was at last despatched with the knife. I staggered 
back against a lady who said ‘ Quelle belle chasse! N’est-ce pas ?’ 
And J am conscious of having said, ‘ Intéressante, oui—mais tout ce 
qu'il y a de plus barbare!’ at which some gathered round; one said 
with astonishment, while she offered me her bonbons, ‘ Vous trouvez ? ” 
I added, ‘Ignoble, dégoûtant !’ and a friend apologised for me by 
saying that in England we were brought up to think much of the 
societies for the protection of animals. No one laughed; one said 
“Mais ce west quun cerf, another said angrily, “Les bêtes mont 
pas d'âme!’ and, another, ‘On tue les brebis—pensez donc aux 
abattoirs!’ I said, ‘Madame, d’abord on ne chasse pas les brebis 
et causer la souffrance pour notre agrément, voila le crime!’ A voice 
in the crowd said, ‘Les bêtes sont créées pour notre agrément;” 
adding ‘Oh, la sale bête!? As he pressed forward, this speaker had ay 
/ the courage of his opinions. I had faced a sanguinary ‘hallali’ to a 
scientific but a cruel chase. That fanfare over, now it was the ourée— Z 
the hounds’ fee. The veneurs gathered round their trophy raised 
their trompes and sounded the curée with might and main. Th 
hounds strained at leash to reach their steaming, palpitating feast. 
d was held, and, like 
ead was swung—swayed 
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men and unsexed women with the lust of blood on them perha 
analyse. In that atmosphere of carnage one felt that 


_ Same thing happens to the people as to the hounds 
_ feelings are dowsed by the smell of cor 
ose floating demons of the ai 
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their crime, a crime involuntary here perhaps—for in a court of may 
superman, inhuman, there must be contagion. We infect each other. 
The lower animal within us is developed, but at the loss of the highe, 
instincts of the soul. Then we say, What incentive is there to charity? 
Charity availeth. nothing. One suffers and one dies—it is too much 
trouble to think. If after an episode so cruel and so low we do not 
tum in anguish with an effort to try and undo, it must be that oy 
senses are dulled. 
As the forest rang to the fanfares blown in sequence from the 
‘ Attaque, to the ‘ Curée,’—‘ The Rentrée au Chenil’—we turned | 
home. Through the darkening forest now it seemed the great witch | 
trees stood out staring with empty sockets, gnarled hands in menace, _ 
threatening fingers beckoning us away. Night is a curtain of light, | 
and— 
Death is a veil which those who live call life ; 
We sleep, and it is lifted. 


And if it were lifted now, what of the great world behind our world, | 
the great forest behind the forest? We try to perceive it through 
our neighbours’ darkness and our own. What would confront us? | 
What would confront them on the threshold ? We picture the trapped | 
stag, their gentle accuser—he who had taken La Grande Route. í 

Hubert the hunter, bishop of Liège, was son of Bertrand, Duke of | 
Aquitaine, a Merovingian ; he was born a.D. 686 ; honoured in France | 
through the ages as the patron saint of the chase. The beautiful | 
legend has not been forgotten how the young prince hunted the white | 
hart through the forest. of the Ardennes. How it drew him, figura: | 
tively speaking, into the kingdom, when, turning and confronting him 
in the green solitudes, bearing a crucifix between its antlers, he fell on 
his face prostrate with emotion, and rose converted into a holy man 
He had passed into that region of subconsciousness which has been ` 
called the Kingdom ot Soul. What is the purport of ‘La Messe de 
Saint Hubert,’ celebrated every 4th of November with all the pictorial 
and imposing features of a religious ceremony—the elevation of the 
Host, the special fanfare of the saint blown on the great «Trompe | 
de Chasse ° within the sacred precincts of the Church ? 


Sonnez, piqueurs, pour le saint sacrifice 

i La Saint-Hubert, à l'élévation, 
Et quand du seuil le prêtre, après l'office, 
Donne à nos chiens sa bénédiction. 


The priestly blessing of the hounds—their baptism with water, what 
is it if it is not a commemoration of his penitence and of the messagi i 
he left with us to show mercy to our kindred, the beasts? Tt gv 
complete negation to that feeling that we cannot live without slaught® 
What a travesty then of truth, a blasphemy, a parody of high thous” 
it is to keep such a festival, if trom the very doors we start, press © 
$ ria” 
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: praying to be saved from the vile thing we pursue, filled with the 

u lust of blood, as if the saint after more than a thousand years revelled 

4 in his former crime! Gentle Hubert, Apostle of Ardennes-—who 

4 owned the stag, the hind and fawn as friends—protector of the trooping 


creatures, the four-footed and winged forest things—can we imagine 
oO 


i that through the veil from the exhaustless quietudes he or other 
ot people of magnitude blend their blast with the ‘ Hallali ’ or reach out 
a band to bless ‘La Curée!’ When the piercing notes of ‘La Messe 

de Saint-Hubert ’ rouse the aisles of forest and fane, we are reminded 
: of a certain truth revealed to him—the stag sealed with the sign of 


galvation—a sign which proved to Prince Hubert his own brother- 
hood and the brotherhood of men to the wild things of the forest and 
field. ‘Through that fanfare named after him we hear a note which 
speaks of woe. It is no blast of triumph, but of sorrow—a wail of 
hopeless remorse. Jt is difficult to believe that it was a ‘trompe 
de chasse ’ of one whose eyes were not weary of crime—a great trompe 
redeeming ‘Le V’li!’ We do not know who wrote it, but at all 
events a part of it is attributed to the penitent hunter. If it does 
not appeal to us selfish mortals as a blast through the veil, a command 
from the Unseen behind the Seen—a rebuke, a prayer to remember 
in time our dumb brethren, it must be then that we are dead—physi- 
cally, spiritually soul-deaf, soul-blind. It is a ery for pity resonant 
with regret almost from the first blast to the last Amen. 

In one second may happen what does not happen in a thousand 
years, says the proverb. So it may be with the awakening of the 
subconscious self. We dare not assume that the receptive mind is 
less awake or less alert in France than in our own country. Sym- 
pathies expressed and unexpressed for animals, and pleas in favour 
of the justice which we implore for them, are always to be found 
in every country in the world; but in France it is apparent that the 
humane thousands have not yet understood the force of concerted 
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en A 5 
de ', action as we have in England. A hunting enthusiast in England is 
‘al fair in words, but in words only, when he says, ‘ The spots that modern 
he í humanitarians can find on the fair fame of fox-hunting can easily 
e5 be wiped out by those who love the sport for what is best of it, and 


But how shall spots be 


never ask that its ab hould remain.’ i 
its abuses s a nh 


wiped away indelible as blood-stains on a murderer’s 
haunt his guilty soul 2 

` - Turn to the recorded hunting no lled 
Tunning to death of a three-legged fox, among other noted so-calle 


“smart performances’; and from the same cou ee ee 3 
met yesterd king foxes in divers places, are 
yesterday at Hoby, and after seeking eee ened 


Cossington Gorse blank, prior to demolishing a mang i 
none too gamely.’ And here is another : ‘Hounds got away a uae Sea 
Were very hard on their fox from find to finish, yas ee ae oe 

Country, rattled him well in S—— wood ; draggled, toil-worn and eee 


tes of every day. Read of the 
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they rolled him over in A—. It was a fine sporting run of md. 
hour and forty minutes, with a handsome loll!’ Further commen, | 
is unnecessary, such barbarity speaks for itself, and is little remoye a 
from the indefensible brutality of hare-coursing. On the other hand j, | 
favour of our plea, the publicity given to the protest raised against an 
infamous run of the other day isa good sign of the feeling of the times 
I allude to that run in which the poor fox, after a gallant race, took 
shelter in the dining-room of a house, but was not even then awarded 
the honour of keeping his beautiful brush. Why should the sentiment 
expressed by sportsmen for the hounds not be extended to the quarry? | 
The quarry forecasts the hunting morning when it senses unseen | 
hounds and men. The joy of the hounds at the unseen huntsman’s - 
approach upon that morning is but equalled by the painful terror of ` 
the hunted. The sport is all the more deficient in fair play from the | 
fact that the fox-hounds of to-day have been bred up to a far higher | 
standard of excellence than in former days. Indeed it is said that | 
they have very nearly attained perfection, while the fox, if not dete- 
riorating, has at least gained nothing in strength and endurance. i 
Acquaintance with the methods of the ‘chasse à courre, English | 
stag-hunting, fox-hunting, and hare-coursing, suggest comparison in | 
which the picturesque dignity and scientific procedure of the ‘chasse 

3 à courre’ stand out undeniably conspicuous. The veneurs do not 
Sg hunt hinds. Nor do they accept the services of any fugitive but the | 
= ne started for the day’s amusement. To change the quarry belongs 
not to the laws of La Grande Vénerie. But such comparison presents 
but one conclusion, that in shades of cruelty there is little to choose 
between them. Shall we say with a shrug or a cry ‘ Que voulez-vous! 
_ Humanity is low, very low, and that is all’ 2 
age Meanwhile, as if adhering to the carte blanche and as the ‘amie 
_ de circonstance, I have written of the hunted, believing that to 
chase animals to death is a selfish conspiracy of the stronger against A, 

_ the weaker—ignoble, unjust. That it is an assertion of the will which, 

as Schopenhauer puts it, is an assertion of the body. Just and high ; 
thoughts spring from the intelligence, so in the evolution of the world, _ 
: then, there is hope—hope for the coming day when intelligence must | 
eign supreme, above the sensual, now dominating will. For lov?” 

a prayer all-potent. In a certain Eastern stone we find the symbol 


nents of the chase and eliminate the base? Among the 


io hounds are those who assert that their thoughts a! 
the fate of the quarry, but on the methods of the 
T j the emulation of the race is their 
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stirred, stimulated by that of the sentient horses they sit, by the pace 
of the hounds, their own dexterity, their skill and knowledge of the 
country, when put to the utmost test. Many a brave sportsman 
would prefer that a fox should wear his brush for many seasons to 
come. The bravest of sportsmen will be that one who first makes 
for reform by promoting the inauguration of a chase on the lines of 
justice. Will not some genius discover and develop such a system ? 
‘reat riders, notably those who have hunted in Meath—called Royal 
Meath because of the sporting runs that country affords—testify to 
the merits of the well-laid drag-hunt. The very best runs on record, 
they claim, were due to the experience, the skill, the subtle craft of 
first-rate and superbly mounted drag leaders or riders, who, knowing 
the country and obstacles by heart, so laid their plans that the skill 
of horse and rider, and trained methods of the pack, were put to 
exceptional test. If the delight of the chase is not in the tracking 
down and torturing to death the wild creatures entrusted to us, not 
in the scoring blood, nor in the savage instinct inherent in uncivilised 
man to kill, then, in the rapture of a magnificent gallop and scientific 
chase, we should have the fulfilment of our desire. With human 
skill pitted against human skill, method of pursuit against method of 
escape, drag rider, hunters and hounds would have their courage 
and skill evenly and individually at stake. 

We want a real hunt, no make-believe. But in demanding the 
real we are reminded not to mistake shadow for substance. The 
substance which evokes the enthusiasm of the followers, we repeat, 
is not the taking of the animal, but the adventures of their ride, 
their dare-devil risks. It is a race for who shall be ‘nearest the brush.’ _ 
The genius among drag riders or leaders would be he who understands 
the inner side of hunting—the true inwardness of the chase. Masters — 
and huntsmen who know how to breed for hounds of great speed, — 
for powers of nose and endurance, would still be necessary. The 
drag rider would be one learned in the habits of the wild creatures, Shy: 
well up in lore of forest and field. There is not a quip or crank which 
We see exercised by the instinct of the terrorised hunted in self-defence 
for which the drag leader should not be able to substitute a ruse of 
his own. The elements of uncertainty which go to make up a da 
sport, such as losing and finding, would still exist. The master! 
casts to recover lines would still have to be exercised. Look how 


et 
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accompanied with every fit decoration in colour and sound which with 


purpose we can devise. A blast as the drag-leader’s challenge, a start 


—his second call—the huntsman’s sonorous answer—the hunt are 


off, with ‘do and dare’ the motto for all, across the open, through 


flying forests and fields. That could be no dull chase. The hounds, 
it will be argued, will not run without a strong incentive ; bùt to 
provide a treat at the finish of the best and strongest would not be 
difficult—all that is most luscious to suit their canine taste. Let them 
capture their prize in the open, in forest or river, lake, cave, or seq, 
. . . Let the ‘ Attaque, the ‘Débucher,’ the ‘Vue,’ and the ‘Bien 
Aller, the ‘ Vol ce lest, the ‘ Bat Peau, the © Hallali, the ‘ Curée,’ or 
any other historical fanfares sounded in appropriate order, rouse the 
limitless echoes of our sphere, and speak through those etheric regions 
which we dimly begin to discern through boundless space. Those 
fanfares would do more than sound their practical purpose if, in 
immortalising the martyrdom of those four-footed heroes in the past, 
they reminded us that we are in the presence of a progressive, 
judging Unseen, progressing always in spirit. 


To the call of the horn Nature’s child awakes, for the very name 


of ‘hunt with horse and hound’ arouses thrilling memories—of the 
‘gazouillement de la forêt, of the joy of wrestling with the smiting 
breezes—sweet stings that strike the blood in riding. Think of a 
chase exalted, just and clean, where selfish lust and cruelty would 


have no place, where love, goodwill, keen sensuous delight would — 


reign. We should know mirth and frolic, feel the very laughter of 


wild Nature in our hearts; of a passion of the soul we should have ! 


foretaste—Hell left behind us, Heaven open wide before us. . . - 


Come dew, the Light of the eternal springs! 
Oh come green alleys, Liveing Trees look down! 


JANEY SEVILLA CAMPBELL. 
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a. THE FIRMNESS OF CONSOLS 


Ir has been remarked by De Quincey that ‘the English nation has 
always had a special delight in being alarmed, and in being clearly 
convinced that it is and ought to be on the brink of ruin.’ This 
observation was made in connection with a treatise published ‘ some- 
where about the year 1755’ by the ‘once celebrated Dr. Brown,’ 
now, by one of the tricksy pranks of ironical fate, reserved for im- 
mortality by the trouncing that his absurdities received from the 
hands of De Quincey, by way of introduction to an essay on the 
Revolution of Greece. 
It appears that the said Doctor 


took up the conceit that England was ruined at her heart's core by excess of 
luxury and sensual self-indulgence. He had persuaded himself that the ancient 
activities and energies of the country were sapped by long habits of indolence 
and by a morbid plethora of enjoyment in every class. Courage, and the old 
fiery spirit of the people, had gone to wreck with the physical qualities which 
had sustained them. . . . It was questionable whether a good hearty assault 
and battery, or a respectable knock-down blow, had been dealt by any man in 
London for one or two generations. The doctor carried his reveries as far 
that he satisfied himself and one or two friends (probably by looking into the 
parks at hours propitious to his hypothesis) that horses were seldom or ever 
used for riding; that, in fact, this accomplishment was too boisterous or too 

\ perilous for the gentle propensities of modern Britons, and that, by the best 
accounts, few men of rank or fashion were now seen on horseback. This 
pleasant collection of dreams did Dr. Brown solemnly propound to the English 
public, in two octavo volumes, under the title of An Estimate of the BLE 
and Principles of the Times, and the report of many who lived in those days 
assures us that for a brief period the book had a prodigious run. 


The effusion which roused De Quincey’s healthy scorn 1S only one 
example among many similar jeremiads which have gee = 
1 Popularity during the lifetime of English literature: The shout o 
‘Actum est de republica ’ will always attract plenty of listeners among A 
; a people that is almost morbidly conscious of its defects, and E a4 
—apparently almost flattered—readiness of the average DB: = a 
man to give ear to any prophet who will tell him that his country 


Is going to the dogs, is still an outstanding feature of the nationa 


character. 
ed was exemplifie 


This special delight in being alarm 
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justified. But the connexion of the fall in London County Counti q 
Stock with the Moderate victory was a profound and wholly baseless ab- i 


= the ‘low price’ of Consols became a nine days’ wonder which agitate 


_ them into another direction, more especially as after Easter ons 
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manner at the end of March, when a combination of circumstances Í 
quickened the speed of the downward movement in the price . 
Consols which has been a more or less existent feature of the financial , 
history of the past decade. The fall in Consols was welcomed as, | 
dire portent, presaging the financial downfall of England and indicatin, 
rottenness in the City. It became popular ‘copy,’ dressed out in heag. | 
lines and excluding even ‘ All the Winners’ from the contents bill, 
Experts gleefully rubbed in the statement that Consols had not been 
so low since 1866, and the fun became fast and furious when a political 
flavour was added to the discussion, and the tumble in the leading | 
British Government security was wholly attributed to the Socialistig _ 
proclivities of the present Administration. It is only fair to the Tory | 
publicists who barked so loudly up. this tree, to point out that some 
of their Radical brethren vied with them and beat them. The fall | 
in Consols, which, as will be shown later, was only an outstanding 
incident in a general decline among securities of a certain class, was 


accompanied by a similar movement in London County Council Stock. 


The Moderate victory had happened just before, and this event was | 
connected, by implication, if not by actual statement, with the sub- | 
sequent fall in the market price of London’s credit. Of the two 
contentions, the latter is certainly the finer effort of political special ` 
pleading as applied to financial matters. There is a spice of truth | 
in the statement that the Government’s reputation for Socialistic | 
leanings frightened holders into selling their stock, though the extent 
to which this happened was probably quite insignificant, and the | 
force of the movement, if it had any, has long ago spent itself. Still, 
it is undoubtedly a fact that in the early days of the rule of the present 

Ministry a few investors sold their Consols in fear of Socialism; and 
it is another fact—and an infinitely diverting one—that some of them 
solemnly put the money realised by the sale of Socialistically tainted 

Consols into the loans of certain Australasian colonies, in which most- ; 
of the tendencies and ideals which are here damned as Socialism at? 


in the full swing of paramount predominance. 


To this very limited extent, then, those who used the fall in Consol 
as a stick to beat the Government withal may be said to have beta 


surdity, as anyone who knows anything of City opinion will abundanuy 
testify. : f ; PES: 


Thus advertised by sensational journalism and political dialecti 


en’s minds until the fine weather of the Easter holidays ie a ; 
up again a little, though no intimation had been received tha 
nt had : become less Socialistic. Nevertheless, DOW | 
ceased, it may be worth while to consider 4™ 
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whether the phenomenon which caused it was so very terrible, and — 
also how it came about. : 


1907 


‘al | The first conclusion arrived at by a dispassionate observer of the 
price of Consols during its spasms at the end of March, is that it 
ing was not low at all. Relatively, of course, and to us, accustomed to 
ad. the higher level of former years, it looked low; but viewed broadly 
lls, | and simply, and apart from predilection, the price was a flattering 
en testimony to the value of British credit. The lowest point officially 
cal recorded was 84}, and at 84 the yield to the buyer would only have 
ing | been 2. 19s. 62d. per cent. ; so that, even at the level which caused 2 
tie | all the blood-curdling and recrimination, anyone who had put his Ez 
Ny | money into Consols would have been making an investment which F] 
me | would have brought him in less than 3 per cent. on his money, and à 
fall | that from a security which, owing to its prominent position as a political 5 


barometer, is particularly volatile and jumpy. 


ia There was no other country in the world to which investors were 
ck, | then prepared to pay this flattering unction, of buying its debts at 
ras prices which yielded them less than 3 per cent.’ The price of United 
ibe | States bonds, as has frequently been pointed out, is not a relevant 

comparison, since it is artificially enhanced by the regulation which 


makes them the basis of note issue by the American banks. But 
th | French Rentes, the hoarded treasure of our thrifty friends across the 
Channel, stood, being a 3 per cent. stock, at 94, yielding nearly 3l. 4s. 


per cent. at the price, at the very time when the sun of England’s 

heal credit was supposed to be setting, though so much more highly priced. 

ill, The comparison between Consols now and at the last date at which 

vt they touched 84 is, of course, ‘absurdly unscientific and misleading, iE 
a owing to the simple fact that they are now quite a different article. 

Ta Then they represented a promise on behalf of the British Govern- 

ag ment to pay the holder 3l. a year; now they represent its promise 

ost to pay 2l. 10s. a year. If we really compare like with like, we see 0 
are at once that 84 for a 24 per cent. stock means something over par — 


for the old Threes. Thus we begin to discover that at a time of ; 
A í severe and prolonged monetary strain, culminating in a landslide in- 


the prices of American shares in Wall Street which threatened world- ee 


l j . f o 3 
a Wide destruction, British credit was still priced at a value Te He a 
D 3 an investment in Consols much too dear a luxury to be conte ee ; 
iy by any but the most fastidious investor, prepared to pay throne : E 


nose for the pleasure of feeling that he is buying the most expensi 
Stock in the world. If our savings are to be placed in a secu 
which yields less than 3 per cent., the incentive to save, 
the most thrifty souls, becomes sensibly lessened, and now that 


-o-and-a-Half p 
vided by the Greek ‘Two-and meee 
Guaranteed Loan does not count. There is no market in the stock, an its quo 
r s its price purely to its gu rantee b 


os 
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investor’s choice has been so immeasurably widened by the creation 
of new securities and the breaking-down of old tradition, the main. 


9 


| 


tenance of Consols at such a wholly unattractive level, during the | 


stressful times through which the City has been passing, is a com, 
pliment to British credit which is literally marvellous in the depth 
of its flattery and sincerity. 

And not only were Consols astonishingly dear at a time when their 
low price was supposed to be another headline in that handwriting 
on the wall which the Dr. Browns of to-day are so fond of tracing, 
but there were plenty of excellent reasons why they should have bee, 
cheap, and if we review a few of the most notable of them, we shalj 
be yet more impressed by the serene dignity with which Consols have 
succeeded in ignoring them. 

The old tradition, referred to above, of a prejudice in favour of 
Consols as the only possible investment for a respectable family, was 
a very real influence on the market price in the days before the con- 
version, but since then it has undoubtedly been weakened almost to 
vanishing-point. It does not for a moment follow from this fact that 

- the conversion was a mistake. Conversion, by means of which the 
British nation offered holders of the greater part of its debt the option 
of being paid off or of accepting 22 per cent. and ultimately 24 per 
cent. interest, saved the country so many millions a year, and the great 
financier whose name will always be associated with it would smile 
if he could now hear some of the criticisms of his momentous operation 
which have been evoked of late because the price of Consols is lower 
than superficial skimmers of monetary news have been accustomed 
to expect. If Lord Goschen could have foreseen the present situation 
of the international money market and its effect on the prices of all 
securities with a fixed yield, far from being deterred from his con- 
version scheme he would have carried it out with all the more con- 
viction and determination. For the mere fact that it would now, 
owing to the subsequent progress of monetary affairs, have been 
impossible, is in itself sufficient proof of the opportuneness and economy 


of the operation. Holders of Consols, who have seen their incomes | 
teduced and the capital value of their securities fall, are naturally i 


inclined to maintain that the conversion was a blunder, if not a crime, 


but the custodian of the nation’s finances is chiefly concerned to make | 


arrangements by which its debt shall be served as cheaply as possible 


and redeemed as rapidly as possible. And both these ends have bee? | 


furthered by Lord Goschen’s conversion. 

Nevertheless, though the criticisms which have been showeré 
the conversion in the light of recent events are based chiefly °% 
notion, for which disinterested reflection can discover little reas°™® 

_ basis, that Consols are an article which ought to be priced at abot 
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pep and that nothing should be done which can interfere with e | 
_ being so, there can be no doubt that it did upset the belief, at 0 


l 
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“cheap rates for money that were current in the 
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eme quite prevalent, that they were the only possible investment 
for decent families. The leaven of doubt on the point worked slowly 
but steadily ; at first it took the form of restraining the good old habit 
by which trustees, as a matter of course, put trust funds into Consols. 
A trustee who by taking a little thought could find within the four 
corners of the Acts which regulated his choice of investments securities 
which yielded a higher rate than Consols, might well be excused from 
bothering about the matter as long as Consols yielded 3 per cent. to 
the beneficiaries under the trust. When this was no longer so, it 
behoved him, if he had a conscience, to pick and choose and find 
something cheaper, and so Consols got the cold shoulder from an 
important class of investors. 

The process was accelerated by a curious combination of circum- 
stances which, as we shall see later, forced the prices of all trustee 
investments to prices which now, as we look back across the past 
decade, seem wholly preposterous, but in those days had rather the 
appearance of having come to stay. If it had not been for this co- 
incidence it may be doubted whether the conversion would have had 
much effect in frightening off the class of investors referred to above ; 
for without this extraordinary appreciation of securities with a fixed 
yield, which arose from the extraordinary abundance of what is 
called ‘money,’ the price of Consols would naturally have responded 
to the conversion by settling down to something like its present 
level, so that the trustee and the fastidious investor might still have 
bought them to pay them a return on the capital sunk which would 
not have been wholly unattractive, though the activity of Sinking 
Fund and Savings Bank purchases would in any case have been 
formidable competitors. 

But the two processes worked together in a manner which was 
extremely unsettling. The reduction of interest and the high price 
to which Consols and other trustee securities were forced, first of all 
made trustees and investors who preferred to be guided by the Trustees 
Acts in selecting their stocks, pick and choose among the stocks 
covered by the Acts, taking those which gave the highest yield ; 
this demand was readily followed by a very rapid creation of mone e! 
stocks, but the supply did not for a long time overtake it, smce it m 
enhanced by the competition of an operator whose activities wil 
ee considered later—namely, the specu in glee ee 
who 2 them @ e i 

bought them in blocks and pawned years 1895 and 1896. 

A new device was then introduced to save trust funds from the 
fate of being invested at prices which only yiélded about 23 per oe 
trust deeds began to be drawn less strictly, and the ae a a 
imposed on trustees by the. provisions of the Acts was widened by the — 
terms of the deeds, which contained power 
Practically unlimited range of selection. 


‘ 
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difficulty of the trustee’s thankless task was thus greatly increases 
and a great breach was made in the ancient earthworks of financial. 
convention, when it began to dawn on certain classes of investon 


that no absolute sanctity was attached to the provisions of the Trusteg | 


Acts, and that securities which were not marked by their approval 
were nevertheless quite possible as holdings for a respectable and 
well-behaved citizen. 

This change of sentiment would of itself have sufficed to make some 
difference to the price of trustee securities. If a large body of Steady 
and devoted port drinkers suddenly discover that claret is cheaper 
and wholesome and sound enough for their internal economy, the price 
of port must suffer. And still more so if exceptionally big Vintages 
increase its supply, as was the case with trustee stocks. For, beside 
the rapid creation of municipal securities already referred to, their 
number was multiplied, first by the inclusion of colonial stocks, as 
a practical mark of Imperialist enthusiasm, then by the South African 
War, with its big increase in the amount of Consols and other Gover: 
ment securities, accompanied by a slackening in the activity of the 
Sinking Fund, and finally by the Irish Land Purchase Scheme, and 
the creation of a special stock to be issued in instalments to supply 
the necessary funds. 

Trustee stocks, including their leader, Consols, were thus rapidly 
multiplied at a time when the height of their prices had already 
broken down the tradition that had restricted many investors to 
their purchase. And when, consequently, their prices began to fall, 
their unpopularity was only increased, because holders saw, with 
surprise that did little credit to their intelligence, that by buying 
Consols and trustee stocks they had not guarded themselves against 
the possibility of diminished capital value. Of course, they ought to 
have known that there is nothing in the world that a man can buy 
with the certainty of being able to sell it again at the same price; 
but the delusion that this impossible attribute was attached to Consols 

and its gilt-edged satellites appears to have been astonishingly general | 
A letter was published some time ago in an evening paper, 12 whi A 
a holder of Consols poured out the bitterness of his feelings on the po ni 
by saying that Government stocks had shown themselves wanting 


_ in the one quality for which he had bought and cherished them 
_ namely, security. As there appeared to be every reason to 
_ that the interest on the British debt would be punctually mè 

statement was at first sight startling ; but it was explained by g 


exper” 
t, tht 
he 


test of the letter, which showed that when the writer talked ab 
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It may be remarked, in passing, that the ordinary or private holder 
of a security which is absolutely secure is only adding to the unneces- 
sary worries of life by fashing himself about the price of it in the 
market. The safety of his income is all that need concern him, and if 
the price goes down, there will be less estate duty for his executors to 
find, For banks and other companies which hold gilt-edged securities 
the case is altered; they have to show their securities in their balance- 
sheets, and the writing-down process that is involved by their fall 
sometimes bites an uncomfortably large slice out of net revenue profits. 

The private investor, however, seems to persist in preferring to 
see his stocks standing at a higher price than they cost him, oblivious 
of the fact that thereby they make the process of further investment 
dearer ; and though it is unwise to generalise too positively concerning 
the action of the large and heterogeneous body that buys securities, 
there is good reason to believe that the fall in the prices of the stocks 
which had hitherto been regarded as unimpeachable, quickened 
the rapidity of the process by which they were being abandoned in 
favour of a more extended circle of investments. Those who had 
been early in the field were able to point out to their friends that by 
widening their horizon they had increased their incomes and acquired 
steadier securities, for the new-fangled stocks which were coming into 
fashion, not being subjected to the many causes which had depressed 
Consols and other trustee securities, being, moreover, held up by the 
new demand for them, and also being, as will be shown, less sensitive 
to the influence of a hardening money market, had shown the quality 
of stability, the lack of which was so bitterly charged against the 
former corner-stones of the investor’s temple. 

Thus the process continued with gathering force, and it gradually ` 
became to some extent a common practice, not only to refrain from 
buying trustee stocks, except in cases where there was no choice, but 
actually to sell them and reinvest the proceeds in securities of a higher 
yield. The movement, of course, has been attended with some danger, 
especially if carried out without the help of the best expert advice, 
but the world-wide prosperity that has lately ruled has so far prevented 
the roving tendency of the modern investor from landing him a 
Serious danger, and as long as he is careful to distribute his risks, and 
applies caution and a critical eye to the selection of his stocks, it is- 
Possible that the extent to which he has shaken off the chains of old 
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Customs on which they had been based put these issues into a slighi 
different category. The success of the J apanese issues recalled thy 
attention of investors to a forgotten field, and with such effect thas | 
in spite of old-standing political prejudice, and the many uncertaintie 
of Russian politics, a Russian loan was offered last year in Londo, l 
and met with a quite satisfactory reception. The British Prejudice 
in favour of registered stocks, as opposed to the bearer bonds in whig, | 
foreign loans are habitually issued, is rapidly dying, and the inte. | 
national nature of the market in them makes them easily negotiable l 
‘Foreigners’ are thus returning steadily to favour with the Britis, | 
investor, and another. important band of competitors has thus been 
added to those which had already done so much to seduce him fron | 
his allegiance to the financial gods of his fathers. l 
Here we have reasons enough and to spare to account for th | 
fall in Consols ; and yet the most important of all has not yet bee 
mentioned, or has only been alluded to casually. I have left it at | 
as long as I could because disquisitions on the price of money ar | 
probably the dullest and least intelligible stufi—to any but the expert, | 
and to him they are stale and unprofitable—that can be put before a | 
reader. | 
Nevertheless, it has to be tackled at last, for it not only goss 
further to account for the recent fall in Consols than any of the con 
siderations set out above, but it also answers a question which has | 
been clamouring for a reply ever since this discussion of their pric | 
was begun. For if it be true, as herein asserted, that the price of | 
Consols is still high, and was high even when its apparent lowness i 
was providing the sensation of the moment, some explanation is 
obviously required of the causes which forced it to the very much 
higher level of 1896 and 1897, in both of which years it was within @ 
hair’s-breadth of 114. It was then, of course, a 22 per cent. stock; 
but even so the comparison between that price and the recent figure 


1 
\ 


; of 84 odd for the 23 per cent. makes it difficult to accept the stale 
i ment that Consols are now high, unless it can be shown that a decade / 
i ago their position was wholly abnormal. 
It was wholly abnormal because the position of the money market | 


was wholly abnormal, and the price of Consols, like that of evel) | 

other security with a fixed yield, must depend, ultimately and in n 
ee: long run, on the value of money—that is to say, on the rate of inte 
; current in the money market—more than on any other indiv! ie 
: influence. The causes already enumerated, such as the videa 
of the trustee’s powers, the change of sentiment with regard to inves d 
ments, and the multiplication of trustee investments, all have t 
eflect; but that of the price of money is the most potent of a 4 
_ Political influences, too, have a temporary effect, but that 18 ne | 
: another way of saying the same thing ; for if international di 
= are apprehended, money-lenders are always in a hurry 
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up their pockets, and the price of money rises while that of securities 
falls. ‘The state of the money market is the ultimate and most im- 
portant factor. When money is scarce and dear, and its fortunate 
possessors can earn 35 per cent, merely by leaving it on deposit at 
their banks, there is obviously little inducement to invest it in 
securities of a low yield, and subject to fluctuations in price. 

When money is a drug, as they say in the City, when the Bank 
rate is 2 per cent. and the interest on Bank deposits is 1 per cent., 
the rush to invest funds in securities will obviously be persistent. 

Now, the conditions of the money market in the period 1895 and 
1896 were marked by wholly abnormal cheapness. Not only did the 
Bank rate remain at 2 per cent. for a quite unprecedented period 
(from February 1894 to September 1896, to be precise), but it was so 
far above the rates for money current in the market that among the 
many revolutionary proposals produced by that record-breaking 
period of monetary abundance—which included a suggestion for 
the demonetisation of gold—it was urged that the Bank rate ought to 
be reduced below 2 per cent. For in those days it was common 
experience to find that the price of day-to-day money—that is to say, 
loans from bankers to bill brokers at call—ruled at 5s. per cent. 
per annum, and bills were at that time discounted in Lombard Street 
at 10s. per cent. per annum. ‘These rates look absurd and incredible 
now, but they were real facts then; and, what is more, they were 
so real that there was no apparent reason why they should not 
be lasting, and in fact Lombard Street began to despair of ever seeing 
3 per cent. again. 

As to the causes of this remarkable phenomenon, much might be 
said, but happily the exigencies of space forbid lengthy inquiry into 
them. It was generally attributed in those days to the increase in 
the supply of gold, the annual output of which was doubled in the 
period 1886 to 1896. Subsequent monetary history has, in its quiet, 
inexorable manner, put an extinguisher on the flame of this argument ; 
for the annual output of gold has been doubled again in the past decade, 
and yet it has witnessed a change in the money market from exagge- 
tated ease to exaggerated stringency. So, though it is obviously 
true that an increase in the supply of gold tends to make the money 
market easy, since the supply of credit is based, roughly and ee 
less, on the quantity of gold held by banks, it has been shown t: at 
this tendency can be counteracted by other influences. The trut 
of the matter lies, as usual, in a combination of circumstances; m — 
1886 to 1896 the ora of the increase in the supply of gold was — 
assisted by a pause in industrial and agricultural development, eee ae 
to crises of one kind and another that overtook the countries W. Be = S 
were then making most rapid material progress—namely, me “ot 

à : A 
Australia, and the United States—and also by the very lan P 
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raw materials which their opening up and that of other new COUNtrigg 


had caused, with the help of cheaper and quicker transport. 
This same cheapness of commodities has also been attributed 
wholly to the increased output of gold ; but here, again, the experience | 
of the last decade, in which increased gold -has been accompanied 
by higher prices of commodities, shows that the supply of gold jg | 
only one factor among many, and that the others may predominate, i 
The experience of the past two decades, in fact, looks rather as if the i 
price of commodities was the most important factor of all in the l 
money market. In the first decade Mr. Sauerbeck’s Index Number, | 
an ingenious device which expresses the value of all the chief com. i 
modities iu one figure, fell to 60, and money became a drug; in the | 
second, the Index Number rose to 80, and money became scarce to | 
the point of famine. Now, we must be careful to avoid the mistake | 
of thinking that because two economic facts happen together they | 
are therefore cause and effect and will always happen together, lest i 
the experience of the next decade should again intervene with an 
extinguisher. Nevertheless, trade makes such heavy drafts on credit | 
at all times, and the drafts that it makes are so obviously less or | 
greater according to the price of the commodities that it handles, and 
wants to have financed on credit until they are worked up and sold, l 
that the connexion between the Index Number and the price of i 
Consols must certainly be to some extent constant, though varying | 
| according to the presence of other influences. For example, the l 
price of copper has risen, roughly, from 50l. per ton to 1007. Conse- | 
quently a merchant and manufacturer who is carrying 100 tons of | 
copper on credit, with a view to resale or use in the workshop, requires | 
10,0007. from his banker instead of 5,0007. And the effect is obvious 
on the supply of credit, and so on the price of money, and so on the : 
price of Consols. 
We have thus arrived at the conclusion that the sky-rocket rise \ 
in Consols which culminated in 1896 was due chiefly to the wholly ' 
abnormal cheapness of credit at that time, which drove holders of y 
money to invest it in securities rather than employ it in Lombard 
Street, and that this cheapness of credit was largely due to a pause | 
trade development and the low price of commodities, both of which 
factors set free more money to go into the Consols market. Another 
important influence must be mentioned, which also accounts fot ® 
phenomenon to which sinister importance has been attached by | 
recent commentators on the price of Consols—namely, the fact that the | 
: fall in Consols has been more severe than in other leading securities 
such as French Rente. The highest price touched by French 3 ri 
ane Rente in the period of abnormally high prices was 103, and 7 4 
3 the time when Consols were at 844, French Rente was 94. Bur 
account for this greater stability of the French article we have n0t g 
he fact that there has been no reduction in their rate of interest, ® 
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slackening in Sinking Fund activity as in the case of Consols, and no bi 
new creations as the result of war, but also there is the E 
consideration that French Rente was not forced up so high by the 
activity of the speculative buyer. i N 
Speculation in gilt-edged securities was encouraged in London 
to an extent that could not be imitated elsewhere by the wonderfully 
elastic machinery of London’s credit system, which made it an easy 
matter, in those days of cheap and abundant money, for operators 
to buy Consols and pawn them as security with bankers, who were 
only too glad to make use of their funds at quite nominal rates. As 
long as money could be borrowed for this purpose at 14 per cent., 
there was a nice clear profit on the mere difference between the rate 
paid for the loan and the yield on the stock ; and as the tendency of 
Consols was then upward, there was the further temptation of a big 


ast profit from the rise. The opportunity was taken very largely, 
an especially by bill brokers and other dealers in credit, who found it 
lit difficult to earn profits, in those abnormal times, in the ordinary 
an course of their business. For the purpose of this kind of operation 
atl first-class British securities were preferred, as being more readily 
d lent against, and with narrower margins, by bankers, and here we 
of see yet another reason why Consols and their stable companions of — 
ng the ‘gilt-edged’ market were especially affected by the period of 
he cheap money, being pushed up in price by the speculative lever, only 
a to come down more rapidly when this lever was withdrawn, when 
of money became dear. 

re8 Such were the conditions which screwed Consols up to 114— 
E abnormally cheap money, a pause in trade development, low prices 
he of commodities, and the effect of Sinking Fund purchases. For their 


subsequent relapse, ample reasons have already been given : a change 
of fashion in investment, brought about to a great extent by the very 
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a \ fact of the impossible price to which Consols had risen, the widening 

n 1 of trustees’ powers, new creations of stock in the course of the wal, a 
iH the slackening of Sinking Fund purchases, the reduction in the rate 

: paid on them, and, finally, active trade all over the world, high prices ie 
ee of commodities, and a period of acute monetary stringency caused 
o i by this very activity of trade and high price of materials, and culminat- 

E ing in a 6 per cent. Bank rate, imposed last October. Development, 

e in fact, was so active, and the world-wide craving for capital Se 

v ; eager and importunate, that it was evident that something had to give 

pe : 


somewhere. fees 

New York gave accordingly. Development in the United Stat 
had strained most things to breaking-point. There was so 
production that the railroads could not handle the traffic, so 
orders that manufacturers could not cope with them, so much c 
petition for labour that workers could not be found, and such pres 
for credit that ‘ time-money, as it is there called, w oo i 
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failures. ‘When a man is cleaned out,’ an American once explained, 


‘leave him.’ 


aia price. During January and February the railroads of the Uniteq 
States rammed down the mouth of an already glutted market a holy, 
in the shape of 40,000,000. short-dated notes and 60,000,000), of 
new stock. The result was a fit of indigestion which doubled Way 
Street up and left it prostrate, and griped all the markets of the 
financially civilised world with more or less severity. i 

The spasm was faced with an amount of equanimity which does 
infinite credit to the power of modern finance to turn an awkward 
corner without losing its balance. Not a failure was announced 
in New York ; but then it is not part of New York’s system to announce 


‘we don’t let him fail; we take him into a corner and take away all 
his clothes, give him an old newspaper to cover his nakedness, and 


In London, where matters are arranged differently, half a dozen 
quite unimportant failures marked the extent of the declared damage, 
But the state of the City at the end of March was far from comfortable, 
and loose-tongued rumour, as usual, did its best to make the worst 
of matters. - It will be long before the experiences of that time are 
forgotten. -That Consols, under the pressure of all these influences, 
some of them insidious and persistent like a slow poison, others blatant 
and sudden as an avalanche, should, even so, not have fallen to the 
point at which they yield 3 per cent. to the buyer, is an achievement 
of which British credit has every right to be proud. 


HARTLEY WITHERS. 


,who are convinced are usually convinced against their will, and, as 
| we know, ‘ are of the same opinion still’ ; or act as if they were. But 
| I have known many persons who have been led to give their judgment 


| argument produced no effect whatever—by means of some very 


í 
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WHAT TO DRINK . 


Tue question of alcohol, whether it be beneficial to man or injurious 
to him, is one that cannot be too frequently brought under notice. 
For, unfortunately, the general public has arrived at a conviction— 
comfortable, perhaps, but erroneous—that if what people are pleased 
to call moderation be practised, alcohol, taken daily, though no need 
of stimulation be felt, not only does no harm, but may even do good. 
But as ‘ moderation’ is a word which means one thing to this man or 
woman and another thing to that, we are in presence of an important 
difficulty ; for alcohol is admitted by everybody to be a powerful drug. 
And even if we could lay down definitely what amount of alcohol per 
day would constitute moderation, we should not, I fear, have advanced 
very far towards bettering the large percentage of the population 
which is being injured by it. Every man would still be a law unto 
himself. Scientific argument is of little avail. On this subject those 


against the daily dietetic use of this powerful drug—upon whom 


simple and common-sense considerations regarding it. 

You point to a plant in a flower-pot. It is looking somewhat 
dried up. In want of water, you say. Yes ; the food is all right. 
There is plenty of good-looking clay in the pot. But liquid is needed 
so to dissolve the food as to enable the roots to carry it into the circula- 
tion of the plant. Water alone will not do, nor will clay alone do. 
There must be both. Now, it will occur to the reader that the natural 
solvent for carrying the food of all animals into the circulation is water us 
and it may occur to him (as to the persons of whom I have epo A ; 
that probably nothing else will do as well. A trial will show that ae e z 
give a plant alcohol mixed with water it will fade away and die. a 
I may say here, that though animal tissues are not plant ee e 
insurance companies take a similar view of its effect on man : z po 
lay down that the man who habitually takes alcohol even ın mc a 
tion must not be insured at the favourable rates 
abstainers from it. It is a point worth ponderin 
PE 833 
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mittees of level-headed business men coming to a very definite con. 
clusion on this alcohol question from the point of view of their financia] 
interests. Surely, you will say, there must be something in it. Ang 
of course there is. There is reason and common-sense in it. For, 
Í the effect of alcohol on the tissues is to harden them, and, after the 
| earlier effects pass off, to impede (though to a slight extent) the cir- 
| culation in them. As it destroys the power of the plant to feed, so 
it acts, though in a lesser degree, in diminishing the desire for food in 
the human subject. Less food is capable of being assimilated, and 
therefore less is desired. Indeed, less food is capable of being digested 
in the stomach; for as alcohol hardens the tissues of the body, it 
hardens the food it mixes with in the digestive tract, rendering it 
difficult of solution and digestion. The capricious appetite of regular 
alcohol takers is well known, and is thus easily accounted for. We 
do not associate a hardening process with life, or the manifestations 

o life. On the contrary, we associate these manifestations with 

elasticity, plasticity, softness. As a hardening agent for preserving 

| pathological specimens alcohol is excellent, but why become a har- 

l dened pathological specimen before your time by pouring it down 

| your throat ? 

: Common-sense, then, is on the side of the view that the animal 
body is, let us say, a machine to be worked by. water. Sir Benjamin 
Richardson used to say that we can see at once the absurdity of using 
for our steam engines a liquid unadapted to their construction, and 
that our mistake is soon seen if we put the water where the oil, and the 
oil where the water, ought to be. The point-is thatthe machine must 
De altered if you would have it work under new conditions. And s0, 
if we proceed to work the animal machine with a liquid which is not 

natural to it, we, as a matter of course, commence a process of altering 

4 the machine to meet the new requirements. For, unlike the lifeless 

engine, the animal body does endeavour to adapt itself to the changed 

| conditions ; but, unfortunately, these conditions, not being physio- 
logical, entail the setting up of processes which are not physiological 
but pathological—in other words, disease processes. All that may 

z pcom ran exaggeration in view of general experience, but in reality it 

S is not so: E AOR CAA Si ae a SE 

: É What had we better do, then, with a drug a very slight overdose 

= Of which produces headache, mental confusion, redness of eyes, loss 

: of appetite, indigestion? Evidently abandon its habitual use, nob | 

its occasional use when a stimulant to the circulation is suddenly E 

required. For it is as certain as the insurance companies make it 

that the habitual use of alcohol in sufficient, quantity to produce | 
stimulant effect (short of which few people want to take it at all) } 

n outrage on Nature, disturbs her processes of assimilation of 10% 

nd of nutrition, and induces in time a morbid condition of the lun 

kidneys, and brain. 
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But objectors have, of course, something to say. And they will 
be quite in earnest when they tell us that this is an exaggerated picture. 


: The alcohol they take, they will say, does not hurt them. But a few 
a further considerations will appear which may give them pause. Ifan 
: objector have read so far he will have had one more opportunity of 
7 noting that when he is taking alcohol he is adding something to his 
: blood which was never intended to be there of necessity—something 
d foreign and injurious to it—and I have good hope that that knowledge 
Fl may lead him to, at all events, limit carefully the quantity he adds 
i to it. Undoubtedly, objections have to be met. Are there not 
it numbers of our acquaintances who habitually take a considerable 
: quantity of alcohol in one beverage or another who, nevertheless, do 
o not seem to suffer forit? Thatis certainly so. But itis only seeming. 
k The capacity of such persons for work, and their general enjoyment 
h of life, would be much enhanced if only they did without it as a rule— 


admitting of the exception of which I have spoken. Moreover, that 
desirable feeling of zest and satisfaction in work, to which they are 
now strangers, would take the place of the sense of effort and fatigue 
brought about by very ordinary tasks. For the fact is, their con- 
stitutional powers are being used in efforts to eliminate the more or 
less of alcoholic poison they have ingested. The power of the body 


n to eliminate poisons is very great; but the effort is not made on the 
8 part of the excretory organs without damage to them, and steady 
d loss of this power. Itis not merely a case of extraordinary work 


thrown on them, but unnatural work ; and I need not argue that what 
is unnatural is necessarily injurious. Just consider what happens 


% when the eliminating powers are a bit overtaxed. So polluted (the 
t word is the right one) is the blood circulating in the delicate brain 
8 tissue, so congested are the cerebral vessels, that the head aches as if 

a; splitting ; or, even; a state of fever is induced, necessitating days or — 

d weeks of medical treatment, during which the ordinary exercise and — 


food of the body are intermitted, damage done to the constitution, 
al ¥ and life unquestionably shortened. But, short of this manifest i 
| Overtaxing of the eliminating organs, it is plain that the energies of = 
Ib i the body are being employed in a wrong direction ; and the capaci 
| for work is lessened in proportion to the degree of the abnormal c 
on the bodily powers for the elimination of alcohol. Oxidation 1 
going on under difficulties. 
But are we to proclaim that alc 
pernicious, because these things are so 
18 this alcohol trouble? The trouble is 
} for the use of alcohol, it is most generally use 
Slon for it. Moreover, when there is occasion ; z 
quantity of it has had the desired effect, the patient does t crp 
ae for more ; while if taken when not required the tendency 
__ | 18 to create a desire for more of it, and this because S0 
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ohol is absolutely and entire 
2 Assuredly not. For wh 
that while there are occasions 
d when there is no occa- 

for it, and the pres 
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like other poisons, in its due place. ‘Infirmities * of which St. Paul 


able, needs to be allayed. There are states, of which medica] men | 


irritation produced by the first dose, though in a certain sense pleagyp. _ 


know, in which certain regulated doses of alcohol are beneficial. The 
same is true of every other powerful drug. The notion that it is a 
food, to be taken every day as a matter of course, is a wholly per- 
nicious one. People who are in health do not add to that state by — 
taking wines or spirits. The bodies of the lower animals are main- 

tained in vigorous health without them, a fact which disposes of the 
contention that the alcohol they contain is to be regarded as a necessary 
part of one’s daily food. Alcohol is not a food. It is a poison, useful, 


spoke may call for it; and the Book of Proverbs advises the giving > 
of strong drink to a man who is ‘ready to perish,’ for urgent need, _ 


and of ‘wine to him who is of heavy heart.’ These are occasio 
ns, 


however, of more or less urgent distress, which, once tided over, no 
longer need the remedy. Here in England we may assuredly say | 
that without alcohol 4 
Life would be longer, ; : 
Hearts would be stronger. 


: F. A. Davy, M.D., 
Was _Lizvrt.-Cou. LATE R.A.M.C. 
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IDLE READING 


Tye austere housewife who called reading ‘idle work’ may have 
been unconscious of the oxymoron. But she uttered a profound 
truth all the same. There are popular authors it would be invidious 
to name who would apparently rather write than read. Most people 
would rather talk than do either. Of such was George Henry Lewes, 
who used, however, to say that when he was too much tired to read 
German he would read French, and when he was too much tired to 
read French he would still read English. An academic sciolist 
proud of his library was once showing off his shelves and bindings 
to a friend. ‘I hardly know what to do with all these books,’ he 
said. ‘Read them, my dear fellow,’ replied the candid visitor. There 
is a frame of mind, happily rare, in which printed words seem, like 
the hatter’s remarks to Alice, to have no sort of meaning, although 
they are certainly English. Mere trash, compared by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith with bad tobacco, kills time and spoils taste. ‘Idle work’ is 
something more than that. It implies occupation without effort, 
and what else can be so agreeable ? Reading for a purpose absorbs, 
engrosses, becomes in time an overmastering passion. But reading 
without a purpose is not altogether purposeless. The search for 


Suggestion is a real pursuit. When Mrs. Glasse said in her cookery 


book that the first thing was to catch your hare, she had not really 


got to the beginning. You must start your hare before you can do — 


anything else with it, and how many hares are started by idle reading ! 


borrowed without acknowledgment from a 
resolutely protested against the popular fallacy that 
at the beginning of a book. There was no 
theory might not land you. You might even 
end. Which is absurd. 
Only a proposition of Euclid, and 
Sawhole. A great many eopl 
Ce i 887 
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course of the hare is beyond human prediction. There is 2° © 
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with us, without being able to go any further, and without in th 
least meaning it as far as it goes. But such a use of poetry cannet 


be seriously defended. Without adopting the standard of Professa i 


Raleigh, which is the true one, and considering Wordsworth as a whole 
we may agree that to quote ‘ Milton, thou shouldst be living at this 
hour’ is not really to show a knowledge of him. Isaw the other da 
attributed to Shakespeare the surprising statement that * Orpheus with 
his lute made trees,’ which reminded me of the famous text, ‘ Hear the | 
Church,’ and Archbishop Whately’s characteristic comment, ‘] should 
like that gentleman to preach on “ Hang all the law and the prophets» 
One is quite as much in the Bible as the other. Even the idlest reading 
may serve to show the proper context of a common tag, to prove, 
for instance, that the author of a great poem never wrote such non 
sense as ‘alone in his glory. Then what did he write? Go and read 
the Burial of Sir John Moore, if you do not know it by heart, and yor 
will see. 

Perhaps essays should be placed in the same category as pro. 
positions and sonnets! I mean true essays, not reviews, or long 
historical discourses. No one would begin one of Bacon’s essays in 
the middle, though he might be pulled up by a sentence too full of 
meaning to be appreciated without idle thought. And Hume’s essays 
are so artistically simple that they carry you on like a yacht ona 
smooth lake. But the normal essay, such as Hazlitt’s for example, 
is open to the objection that it cannot be skipped, being all of a piece, 
one and indivisible like the French Republic, or a scientific atom. 
A good novel read for the first time is another instance. Even Johnson 
sat up through the night to read Evelina, which would send many 
people to sleep in the daytime now. After the first time skipping § 
of course easy, unless the book be one of those superlatively excellent 
performances which should be read once for the plot, a second time 
for the characters, and a third time for the style. We have heard 


perhaps too much of the sage who declared with offensive, and ob: 
viously mendacious priggishness, that whenever a new book came out f 


he read an old one. ‘When I want toread a book, I wail | 
one, said the more humorous Disraeli, who in his youth had bee? 


ment, there is not even pure Latinity, in the words of St. Augus 
ch converted Newman to Roman Catholicism. The restii. 


s surprising than the consequence of Saul’s quest for his fath 
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the asses, which < 3 
e of the Israelites for monarchical institutions. A tomb at 


Ung | preference © l 
sg | Lucca, I think, altered the whole tenor of Ruskin’s life, and he read 
hole tombs as idly as other people read books. Ruskin did not altogether 
thi like the effect of his lucubrations upon the idle reader. He confessed 
day with sorrow that he had caused a large number of entirely worthless 
with individuals to take an interest in art. What he wanted, good man, 
the was to teach political economy. But idle people will not learn political 
ould economy, and the others would not learn it from Ruskin. 

3) The idle reader does not by the hypothesis want to learn. It by 
dine no means follows that he always escapes that mental process. Is 


4 there a book better suited to the idle reader than Tristram Shandy ? 
; Is there any place where the law of association must be so inevitably, 
and man be so idly learnt ? Just think of Mrs. Shandy’s many- 
you coloured wardrobe passing in procession through the mind of Susanna 

when she hears of Bobby’s death. Why should the idle reader trouble 
himself with Locke? He does not read, bless him, to think, but to 


T0: OR à 
p F be saved the trouble of thinking. How grateful we are, consciously 
i or otherwise, to the authors who do us this service. We cannot be 


always leading the strenuous life. The mind must sometimes lie 


a fallow, and then one turns with relief to 2 new friend from the cir- 
va culating library, vivid and not exacting, like Mr. Wells, or an old 
yk friend, whose pet phrases are household words, like Matthew Arnold. 
a Take down Essays in Criticism, the worn brown volume that we 

1| handled so reverently when we were young. Never mind the obvious 
tom faults, the tricks, the repetitions, the affected turns of phrase. Soak 
ee your mind in the noble enthusiasm for literature, the scholar’s instinct 
Lay for what is best, the happy quotations, the happier humour, the 
0g 38 clearness and preciseness of thought. Can there be an idler, or a 


llent pleasanter task than to read in that limpid English why we are not 


time a critical nation, why we seem unintelligent to the French, what a | 

eard set of Philistines we are, or were, how much we want an Academy, Or 

ob _{ at least how many errors we should be spared if we had one. Whether 

out f Matthew Arnold was right or wrong, is not the question. The 

mit point is that he saves his readers all trouble, talks to them, enter- 
tains them, thinks for them, sends them on their way rejoicing. He was — 


an inspector of schools, and had learnt so well how to be ode 
by children that he was never obscure to grown-up people. ore 


ought surely to be books for tired minds, and Essays in Criticism is Bie 
of them, not because there is no thought in it, but because the aut! o : 
i o been dogmatic, but for idle 


thinks for the reader. He may hav : ; 
_teading give me a dogmatist. Ta not in such moods like to b 
argued with, I like to be told. Even if one does not exactly kno; 
What “prose of the centre’ is, nor how Matthew Arnold came 
be sn infallible judge of it, one can put up with the authon! 


OO ana 
onouncement that Bossuet could write it, if onena Be p 
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1 
of his wares. How did Bossuet come by such a style? Wh é 
he not come by larger ideas? What is style? Did Pascal make t fi 
French language out of Montaigne, or out of nothing, or at all ? The t 
are the sort of vague surmises on which idle reading floats one, lik) 2 


index learning, they turn no student pale. They do not make the L 
weakest head‘ache. They do not excite, but in the good old Senge | 


m. 
e 


the word they amuse. If you are seriously and soberly earnest, ya. V 
should compare like with like, not the best passages of Bossuet With F 
the worst passages of Burke, or the best of Clarendon with the woni z 
of Macaulay. But the idle reader does not want you to be soba, f 
and seriously earnest. Very likely an English Academy would tawe 
excluded Burke on account of his occasional grossness. Would they | i 
have been right? It is easy to say ‘No.’ Much fun, some of it ven, 
good fun, has been made of the French Academy. How delicious jg | 3 
C’y git Piron, qui ne fut rien, | v 
Pas même Académicien. Jot 
Yet the French Academy has lost none of its reputation sim) i 
Cardinal Richelieu founded it in 1635. It has imposed upon Frend) o 
men a respect for their own language which we have not for ou) li 
free and independent Britons that we are. Even the idle reads, © 
or perhaps I should say especially the idle reader, is affected bhy) I 
style. He may even ask himself whether Matthew Arnold alway b 
wrote ‘prose of the centre,’ and whether the ‘ note of provinciality’ h 
is not to be found even in him. J 
I-am told that very few people nowadays read Sir Arthur Hdp S 
s 
8 
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v 
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i : feelings. He wants to pass the time without being too acute! f 
E scious that he is wasting it. No very exalted ideal, perhaps: g fi 
who can say how many trains of thought have been thus uncon si a 


_ laid? Even knowledge is not always communicated by t 
_ A good book, even a moderately good book, has different mesi 
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cou for different readers. Delicacy and urbanity find many ways into 
e th ihe soul, some of them by back doors. -It is impossible to be too 
They methodical when one has an aim. When one has no aim, like old 
Lik Montaigne, who wrote to please himself, or because he could not help 
e th. it, method is out of place. The idle reader disregards opinions. 
NSE of | Whether he agrees, or disagrees, with the author, is all one to him. 
t, Yeu Even the subject is comparatively unimportant. He asks only 
With i one question, Is the book readable? What makes a book readable ? 
Won Charles Lamb boldly denied the epithet to Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. 
ery | But that, like Coleridge’s metaphysics, was only his fun. Still, 
hay, Gibbon is not altogether for the idle reader, except in the priceless ` 
the | Autobiography. He is too consecutive, although there are gems, 
Vey not merely in the notes, which repay the idlest perusal, as when two 
S18 | tival theologians submitted to the ordeal by fire, and the spectators 
| were astonished at finding that the impartial flames consumed both 
the disputants. Nothing could altogether assuage the levity of the 
| great historian, whose own “invincible love of reading’ he would not, 
| he said, exchange for ‘the wealth of the Indies.’ One can hardly think 


since | 
end: | of him, however, as reading idly. He read for the great object of his 
ouw, life. Charles Lamb must have been the prince of idle readers, as he 


ade, certainly wrote for them, and wrote his best. We may be sure that 
d by, Lamb never read anything he disliked, and he was entirely unaffected 
Iwas) by conventional judgments. If Shakespeare or Milton had bored 
ality him, he would have said so, though we can scarcely conceive his 
joining Dr. Johnson and Hannah More in their inquiry why Milton’s 
Yelp. sonnets were so bad. Lamb was an incomparable reader. He read 
avl, everything that suited him, and nothing else, so that he never 
then Suffered from_intellectual dyspepsia. The idle reader has at least 
Bui the courage to be guided by his own taste. He goes his own way, 
ey do taking what pleases him, following the line of least resistance into 
sent \ very pleasant places, ensnared by flowers, falling on grass. An idle 
jteader need not be an idle man. Most idle men do not read at all. 
To go to sleep over a bookisno crime. Sydney Smith recommended his 
Own sermons as an unfailing soporific, and it need. not be a bad book 
that produces this particular form of harmony with one’s environment. 
A contented mood facilitates slumber, and what better frame of mind 
can a writer hope to induce 2 : 
The idle reader sometimes lets his attention wander. But 1 
Wanders by suggestion, and seldom comes back empty. A book is 
not like an egg. It may be partly good, and partly bad, too bad for : 
blessing, too good for banning, very fit to be skipped, not fit to Pe 
ignored. Gaboriau had a habit of spoiling his best stories by super- 
flnous second volumes, when the interest had been exhausted by the 
| “st. He who has not read the first volume of Monsieur Lecog, has 
‘Hot exhausted life’s pleasures. There is no conceivable reason why — 
"Y human being should read the second. Certainly no idle ede 


——— 
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` tion amend them.’ The caustic reply to these magic words, ‘ It mut 


_ ages which he could not even dimly foresee. 
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would do so, for he would lose his right to the name. Authors com 3 
for the idle reader. It is he they really want to capture, unless a 
are so fortunate as to be the fashion themselves. The idle ready 
cares nothing about fashion. What is it to him whether he ought | 
read a book? To read it because other people read it would et 
his eyes about as sensible a proceeding as following a lot of sie 
through a gate. The idle reader gives an author the best chance, i 
has no prejudices, no prepossessions. No judge on the bench is mp, 
impartial than he because he thinks of nothing but his own amy, 
ment. At the same time he has one advantage over many profession 
critics. He is on the look-out for merits, not for defects. Mistake 
do not trouble him, unless they are stupid. He never misses th 
point of a story, or of a joke. He would be punishing himself jf}; 
did. Reviewers sometimes flatter. The idle reader never dog 
except in the sincerest form, by idly reading. His own mind my 
profit, especially if it be habitually confined to a groove, profit b 
the mere fact that he lets it go, giving his fancy play. ‘The be 
in this kind are but shadows, and the worst are no worse, if imagim 


be your imagination, and not theirs, would be rather trying to th 
idle reader. But there are sparks of imagination in unimaginative 
people which idle reading is apt to fire. According to Browning’s Bishop 
Blougram, ‘ a chorus-ending from Euripides’ may destroy the sceptics 
confidence in his position by the number of fancies it suggests. That 
is just what happens to the idle reader. Euripides is not to bit 
an ingeniously bad playwright, with wonderfully human character 
but a speculative genius, who crowds the brain with thick-conull; 
ideas that can be tested by actual experience. It is not idle to xat 
Euripides. It is much idler not to read him, and Mr. Gilbert Mum 

has done his best to save us the trouble. No dramatist is mor desit 
tory, and yet none had more passages which make the idle et 
of to-day feel that he must be ancient, or the ancients must be model 3 
‘We drift idly upon fables,’ says the nurse in the Hippolytus at % & 
end of a passage rather too philosophical for her education * | 
calling. Euripides was speaking through her to idle readers of dist 
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‘methods which have not materially varied during historic time. It ~ 


_ company for a period of twenty years—a transaction which has called 


ment unheard. Questions were asked in Parliament, and the Press, 
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THE PEARL FISHERY OR CEYLON 


Tux finding of pearls is probably one of the most interesting industries 
in the world. It is carried on with every element of romance and by 


is an industry which can only be prosecuted for a few weeks in the 
year. The profits are a gamble; while the beautiful products, 
useless in themselves, are only valuable owing to the pride and vanity 
of purchasers. For all these reasons some account of the Ceylon 
pearl fishery may be of interest. The matter has recently been 
brought to the notice of the British public owing to the fact that the 
Ceylon Government has lately leased its fishing rights to a private 


forth unfavourable comment in England. 

At a time when public opinion is more and more inclined to a 
certain amount of nationalisation or municipalisation of industry, 
it is only natural that any action of a Government which is diametri- 
cally opposed to this principle should excite criticism, and when ~- 
a Government actually surrenders a great enterprise and leases it š 
to a private company the public is inclined to judge the matter 
without weighing the evidence. The transaction itself runs counter 
to the political faith of many, and these, earnest and vocal, ignorant 
of detail but eager for a principle, condemned the Colonial Govern- 


keen to attack or defend general principles, was for a short time busy 
Over the matter, which then fell back out of the public mind and now 
lies dormant. I do not desire either to defend or condemn the lease 
of the Ceylon Government’s property to private persons. All I desir 
to do is to set forth such facts as I have been able to gather on the spot 
asi to the fishery in general, its history and vicissitudes, and lea 
the reader to decide for himself whether, with the facts before 
m, he condemns the. Government of Ceylon or holds with ste 
overnment that the best interests of the Colony have been served | 
eir action. ; eects ve 
__The known facts in regard to the pearl oyster are so fs ee r 
ee , in spite of constant study, remains so mys E 
Most impossible fo arrive at an absolute : : 
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endeavour to set these facts out and leave the matter for jud 
A short description of the pearl fishery itself and a few persona] a t 
of a visit to the banks will, T think, present the matter clearly, i 
The north-west coast of Ceylon, a low-lying coast of red-bro 
sand, harbourless, encumbered with sandbanks and shoals at weal 
clothed with a wild and thorny jungle. For the greater part of il 
year a resounding surf breaks unceasingly, and only between t 
monsoons is it possible for a ship to approach the shore. For hundra. 
of square miles the jungle is unbroken by any sign of cultivatig. 
Elephants, leopards, deer, and pig wander undisturbed, and only hi! 
and there a few tiny villages near reedy tanks shelter a few Di, 
fishermen and hunters. Far inland lie the vast remains of ancien, 
buried cities once great and populous : to-day the land is desolat, | 
fever-haunted, and solitary. To this wild coast year by year the! 
comes a multitude. Here, year by year, a city more ephemeral the, 
any other in the world rises and disappears, leaving no trace bein 
A few boats arrive upon the coast and workmen disembark. Pal} 
leaves are cut and wattled, old wattled leaves are unpiled, stout pou, 
are driven into the ground, and building operations begin. In a fey 
weeks a town of palm-leaf houses has arisen more marvellous in tt 
rapidity of its construction than any one-day city of the West, order 
into broad streets, market places, police courts, official residence, 
lighted with street lamps, provided with shops, bazaars, and ml 


houses, and ready for the reception of from ten to forty thousani 
people. Within a few days every house is let at prices which woul 
excite the cupidity of a London landlord. Divers, boatmen, m8 
chants from the whole East, arrive and settle in their quarters. Wher 
the wild pig roamed, a vast multitude of men traffic, bargain at 
throng the streets, long lines of women wend down the roads to th 
well, hundreds of boats cover the sea, vast fortunes change bani 
and a few weeks later the palm-leaf town melts once more. Where? \ 
many thousands have lived, where the police patrolled the orderel f 
streets and the lamps shone on accumulated wealth, the sun 7y 
down upon the empty shore, and the elephant, the deer, and the Pe 
wander again at their will. 

Early in the year the oyster banks far out to sea have bee 
surveyed and the fishing limits marked by flags and buoys, 2? H; 
a given day the fishery is declared open and work begins. 3 
time the interval between the two monsoons has come and the a 
calm. At midnight several hundred large boats, each containing r 
sixty men, set sail and stand out to sea, running before & ave y 
wind which, with extraordinary regularity, changes and bring ; 
back again during the afternoon. The boats sail out some wet ji 
fifteen miles, and on reaching the bank which is to be fished i 
the buoyed limits and the fishing begins. The divers descend : 
heavy weight which brings them quickly to the sea floot, colle 
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Shey many oysters as possible, and on giving a signal are rapidly pulled to 
detaj the surface again with their catch, There they remain for a few 
i) minutes alongside the boat, their heads rising and falling in the swell, 
roy, and then, one after another, sink down into the sea and again return 
Sea, i with their basket ; a short time to get their breath, and then down 
of th; again, and so on without ceasing for six hours. The only appliance 
en th used to assist them is a tortoise-shell clip upon the nostrils to prevent 
dre the entrance of water, and even this is not universally used. The 
Vation time which the men can remain under water has, I think, been 
ly he exaggerated. The average dive occupies about thirty-five to fifty 
W por seconds, the Arabs, who are the best divers, remain under from seventy 
ancien: to eighty-five seconds, while the maximum is not above ninety 
solat, seconds. When it is remembered that the whole of this period is one 
r ther of violent exertion it is possible to realise how great a strain is put 
al the upon the diver. At about noon the fishing for the day is closed, and 
behind the boats set sail for the shore, racing one another in their desire to 
Pale unload the first oysters of the day. 
t post As soon as the oysters are landed they are taken into a large 
1 a fer stockade, where the sacks are checked and counted, one-third of the 
in th catch being handed back to the divers as payment for their work. 
andere! These are immediately sold in the street, and promptly opened and 
dences searched by eager workers. About half a million oysters are brought 
pubi in in a day, the record catch being, I believe, 5,000,000. When the 
ousani extent of the catch has been ascertained, the buyers assemble and 
woui the sale begins. The auctioneer announces the name of the bank, the 
1, mer number to be sold, and the value of the pearls taken from a sample 
Wher lot of oysters from the same locality. IER 
in aul In an open space there stands a small building, the roof of Pa 
to thi leaves, the sides open to admit the air. The night is still and hot. 


pandi Far down on the beach and in the town the hoarse clamour of Eo 
"here al of voices fills the air like the distant murmur of a ragecontEa jee 
ordered but in and around the little hall men stand silent and expec e 

1 po They are of all races, Bombay pearl merchants, Pa ey the 
the pi Paumben chetties, all nationalities, all creeds, all the eo ones 
Hast. The high cap of the Mahomedan, long robes of re a se 
plump men almost naked, young and old, backed many 0 mae 
vast sums to their credit and all eager for the gamble of S r 
The price bid per thousand oysters slowly rises ; it 18 not o nee : 
it is a lottery, A man may buy fifty thousand at ninety oe i 
thousand, and find that he incurs a heavy loss ; another fom A otie 
thousand may obtain a start in life. Every shell is a lot Er E: 
of an unknown value. At last the hammer falls and or E 
Sold. So the sale goes on. The bids are repeated in ae is ee 
So that all may understand, and in half an hour half : RT 
have been sold. At first sight it seems extraordinary taa re. 
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of the fishery should not find it worth their while to find the Dean 
themselves. But it is probable that a greater average profit is deriy el 
from the sale of the oysters. This sale attracts merchants to the spat 
who are throughout India the middlemen and distributors in the 
pearl trade, so that without them it would be difficult to dispose r 
the enormous quantities found. The searching of from forty to eighty 
million oysters would involve a gigantic staff, so that it would be 
almost impossible to prevent theft ; and it is always difficult and some. | 
times dangerous to disturb an immemorial custom in the Hast, Th 
pay of the divers also hangs upon the sale, as they are able to getą | 
good price for their share of the oysters from merchants who buy | 
them as samples of the day’s catch, opening them on the spot au 
deciding what price they are prepared to pay at the auction. Iti. 
quite possible, too, that on many days the prices obtained from sak 
are higher than the actual value of the pearls contained in the oyster | 
sold. A gambling fever runs through the whole community. | 
full-grown oyster may contain a pearl worth two hundred pounds, 
On an average, from a good bank, one oyster in every ten contain 
a pearl of some sort—possibly very small indeed, like a grain of sand; | 
one-tenth of these pearls will probably be round, smooth, and ofa 
good colour, but in any case every pearl commands a price, and a fev | 
good ones give a profit. As the fishery goes on, every man in the camp l 
is more and more drawn into the fascination of this gigantic lottery. 
Small urchins collect their cents and buy one oyster ; one boy finds a 
valuable pearl, and immediately every child in the town is saving and 
buying and opening. Here and there throughout the neighbourhood 
j men squat down beside a pile of shells, open their oysters with a knife, 
and with anxious fingers prope among the flesh. The same spirit | 
which fires these small purchasers falls upon the great dealers, and & 
the bids go up you will see men’s faces working with excitement: 
The East is said to be stoical, but I have never seen such emotion \ 
among Monte Carlo gamblers. _ free i ie 
That pearls of great value are often found is certain. But they 
are seldom seen. The lucky finder has no desire to send up the pr 
of the next auction by his boasting, and hides his treasure away in tue i 
hope of finding a match, in which case the value of the pair is greatly 
enhanced. Thus it is impossible to say what is the total value of the | 
pearls found, or how large a proportion of the world’s supply comnts 
from the Ceylon fishery. 
n3 The last state of the oysters, that in which they deliver UP ther | 
= Secrets, is more disagreeable than it is possible to describe. They i 
_Temain in great heaps guarded by strong stockades for several ae 
Bs under the burning rays of the sun. For some hours they suviV tn ; 
in a short time the rotting begins. Myriads of flies buzz around H 
depositing their eggs in the putrefying mass. A faint sickly © 
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arises, which in a few days has become an absolutely overpowering 
stench, so evil that it sickens a man ata breath. When many millions 
care rotting the whole neighbourhood seems corrupted. For five 
miles out at sea the smell is overpowering, and when, in the evening, 
the wind changes the town and the jungle for miles inland is invaded 
by this ghastly scent of corruption. As the fishery progresses the 
place becomes black with flies, which, breeding in the oysters, invade 
every house and, added to the smell, make life hideous. When the 
oysters are sufficiently rotten they are washed for pearls. 

Having fallen under the universal mania of the place, I had myself 
bought a few thousand oysters and was therefore obliged to super- 
intend the washing. When several days had passed and the lot 
were what is euphemistically called ‘matured,’ I had the sacks taken 
to a spot some distance away from all habitations. A large tub was 
procured and partly filled with water, and the putrefying contents 
of one sack was emptied in. It is quite impossible to describe the 
appalling smell which immediately arose, a smell quite overwhelming 
and next to impossible to endure. In a moment the surface of the 
water was covered with thousands of maggots struggling wildly to 
escape out of the tub. These were drained off and fresh water poured 
in, while the shells were picked out from beneath the water, tapped 
together to shake out any pearl which might chance to adhere to them, 
and thrown away. The putrid flesh now remained under the water, 
and this was kneaded by the men, who must not, without permission, 
take their hands out of the tub during the operation. Every few 
minutes a man, churning the filthy mixture, would come upon a pearl 
and hand it over. This continued until the whole mass of material 
had been broken up, when it was removed in cloths and left in the 
sun to dry. Even when dry the smell was horrible, and among 
these dry but unpleasant remains it was necessary to search for the 
smaller pearls which had escaped notice during the washing. The 
quantity discovered was quite extraordinary, and though the majority 
of these were small or mis-shapen, a few good pearls appeared. I 
do not think that after a few days at the fishery it is possible ever 
to regard these beautiful jewels with the same admiration as before. 
One remembers when one sees their wonderful refinement and beauty 
the ghastly corruption in which they are discovered. One remembers 
that they are but a disease, a kind of tumour, epidemic in certain 
Places ; and, though the pearl itself shines bright and clear among the 

th in which one sees it first, one does not forget how many days 

must pass before the smell of putrid flesh finally leaves it clean and 
Pure and ready to be worn. 

The fishery commences about the 20th of February. Five or 


a Weeks later the monsoon usually breaks. The sea becomes too 
ough for the divers, and operations cease. The men return to their 
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homes in the Persian Gulf or on the Indian coast. The merchant 
depart. The town is pulled down, and only a pile of oyster Shells on 
the beach tells of the year’s business. 

Such, then, is the pearl fishery, a valuable property ot the Ceylon 
Government, which for a period of twenty years has passed into 
private hands, a transaction which has agitated public opinion. 

When a Government or a Corporation takes into its own hands 
an enterprise hitherto privately managed, it is often very difficut 
to prophesy the result. When, on the other hand, a public body 
leases its business, one does not expect to find great difficulty in 
discovering whether or no a good bargain has been made. The case 
of the Ceylon pearl fishery, however, presents so many obscure points, 
and is of so complicated a nature, that only after considerable study is 
it possible to arrive at a just conclusion. The attention of the public 
has been directed to certain facts which, taken alone, would form 3 
strong indictment against the Colony, and upon this partial view 
of the case judgment has been asked for. Briefly, the facts in question 
are these: that Ceylon has accepted 310,000 rupees per annum for 
twenty years for a property which yielded in round figures 800,00 
rupees in 1903, a million rupees in 1904, and nearly two and a-half 
million rupees in 1905. Judged by these figures alone, the action 
of the Government of Ceylon has naturally been severely criticised, 
the late Secretary of State for the Colonies has come in for his share 
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of abuse, and it has been shown to the satisfaction of many writers | 


in the Press that an almost unprecedented act of folly has been com- 
mitted. 

Tt is time that the true facts were set forth. The Ceylon Pearl 
Fishery has flourished from time immemorial. Five hundred years 
before our era commenced the Aryan conquerors of the country 
record the sending of rich gifts of pearls to India. For two thousand 
years the fishery has been celebrated from China to the Mediterranean: 
Travellers of all nations—Greeks, Egyptians, Barbary Moors, Arabs, 
Venetians, and Genoese—all speak of this rich harvest of the sea. When 
Ceylon fell to the Portuguese, that enterprising people did not miss £0 
valuable a prize. The Dutch, who supplanted them, have left official 
records of their fisheries; while since the English occupation evely 
fact which bore upon the matter has been carefully noted. A sear? 


amongst these records reveals the fact that from time to time, 10! | 
reasons hitherto mysterious, there have occurred, without warns) | 


absolute failures in the fishery over long periods of years. For ye 


together the most diligent search upon the banks has shown the! 


to be absolutely barren ; a few years later and the sea floor is litter 


with myriads of oysters, which, remaining for an uncertain 1” | 
agan mysteriously disappear. When the Dutch took over 


banks in 1658 the inhabitants of that part of the island had ae 
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| into a state of utter destitution, owing to the prolonged failure in the 
Dig oyster crop- The first Dutch fishery was held in 1663, the second 
On in 1669, and the third not till twenty-two years later in 1691. In 
1700 the fishery failed entirely, and so often did this occur that it 
lon has been computed that between 1666 and 1904, a period of 238 years, 
nto only fifty-eight fisheries were held. The history of the banks since 
1838 is recorded with exactness. Out of the sixty-five years from 
nds i that date up to 1904 the first sixteen years were barren, and in 
ut twenty-nine of the remaining forty-nine years no fishery could be 
ty held. The net revenue derived by Ceylon during the whole of 
nj this period was 657,0007., or an average annual sum of about 
e 10,0001., equal to 150,000 rupees. The year 1905, the last year 
ts, during which the banks remained in the hands of the Government, 
eo produced an unprecedented fishery. Seventy-eight and a half million 
lic | oysters were brought to shore, the representatives of the lessees pro- 
uei tested that the banks had been fished absolutely bare, and a great 
ewi windfall was placed in the hands of the Government. By the terms 
lon of the lease the Government is now entitled to a rent, for twenty 
for years, of 310,000 rupees a year, and is to be saved an expenditure 
| . upon the camp in payment of police and other services which in 
ali 1905 amounted to 220,000 rupees. The rent is therefore more than 
on double the average revenue, and, if the camp expenditure is in- 
ed, | cluded, the amount gained and saved by the Colony is about two 
ure and a half times the average annual value of the fishery for the past 
PIS sixty-five years. In addition to this, the lessees are to spend from one 
m- to three million rupees, as the Government may direct, in the improve- 
ment of the fishery, and are restricted as regards the number of oysters 
arl _ fished during the last few years of the lease. These are the facts 
MrS of the case, and I think that upon these facts only one conclusion is 
ry possible—namely, that the Government of Ceylon have driven a bargain 
nd \ which should silence criticism. . 
n. It will immediately be said that the group of astute financiers 
S who have leased this fishery would not have moved in the matter 
elf had there been no prospect of a dividend : nor is this objection un- 
s0 reasonable. The question to be solved is one of natural history. Ti 


the cause of the periodic disappearance of the oysters can be dis- 
Covered and measures taken to prevent this disappearance, then the 
n ture of the pearl fishery is secured. The matter has been for some 
ae under examination at the hands of marine biologists, who ma 

© trusted to find a solution of the mystery if it is discoverable. A 
oe careful survey of the banks is now annually made, and the 
ae which are to be fished each year are systematically examined and 
eae sters roughly counted. Boats moving in circles round gi 
With ieee down divers, whose take is carefully recorded on a 
: e average age of the oysters. As it is known that a 
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z ; history of this parasite be discovered it will probably be possible 
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diver can clear from two and a half to three square yards at a diy 
number of million oysters upon a bank can be approximately artiy 


e, th 


at. Nor is this computation found from the fishing results £0 Ip 
inaccurate. Various causes lead to the disappearance of the Oyster 
from banks upon which they have been seen and counted. Tti 
believed by some that they occasionally detach themselves fron 
their hold and move away, but, though this may be the case wha 
young, it is doubtful if they do so when mature. The shifting of the 
sand owing to the storms and currents probably accounts for their 
disappearance in many cases where they are gradually silted oy, | 
lie buried beneath the sea floor, and so perish. Boring sponges whick Í 
pierce the shell are responsible for much disease and many deaths, 
while the oyster is as susceptible as all other creatures to the evi 
effects of overcrowding, which lowers their vitality, arrests the shel 
growth, and causes widespread mortality. The young spat is washed | 
away into unfavourable places and so lost, while the old oyster is 
liable to the attacks of its greatest enemy, the huge ray, which with 
its teeth of great crushing power is able to crunch the strongest snell, 
Shoals of these fish, many of them five feet across, pass along the | 
banks annihilating the oysters, and destroy whole beds within a short 
time. These are probably the chief causes of the uncertainty which | 
has always hung over the banks from year to year. And if these are 
responsible for the frequent failure of the fishery, it is possible that 
this failure may be prevented by depositing large quantities of broken 
stone upon the bottom. ‘These stones prevent to some extent the 
drifting of the sand, they afford a holding ground for the oysters 
and ward off the attacks of the ray, who, unable to differentiate 
between the oysters and the stones, become discouraged and move off 
Experiments have already been tried in the transportation of yow 
oysters about nine months old from unfavourable ground. Ten | 
millions were dredged from a small area, and so great was the number ‘ 
found that after these had been gathered there was no appar! 
diminution in the numbers brought up, and so far the divers rep" 
that they have suffered no mortality. An oyster of from three an : 
half to four and a half years old may yield fine pearls, so that if the 
experiments succeed in maintaining a constant supply a fine robur 
may be expected before many years. l 
__ It is of course possible that investigation may at any time ao 
light upon the pearl-forming parasite. The host of the adult paras J 
is not known, but as oysters from neighbouring areas vary enorme’ T i 
in pearl infection it is supposed that certain conditions attract ah 
host, whatever it may be. The pearl production of one generation 1 
oysters is little indication of the yield of the following generation e | 
the same beds—a fact which increases the mystery. * houl all k 
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Bee e the infection at will. The question is being most carefully 
oo ted, and a solution is not beyond the bounds of possibility. 
o7 is probable, even without the aid of this discovery, the highly 
] Nae management of the banks largely increases the number of 
oe a per decade, then the lessees will have obtained a magnifi- 
E aid and when the lease is over the Colony will take possession 
ah gshing-ground which will have become one of the finest properties 


owned by any Colonial Government in the Empire. 
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AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 


I wave been an author for forty-six years. I have brought out, 

alone or in co-operation, more than sixty books, and I have hag 
i dealings with ten publishing-houses. I have no hesitation in saying 
that these dealings have been satisfactory to me, quite as satisfactory, 
for I will make no comparisons, as have been my relations with the 
doctors and solicitors whom I have come across in the course ofa | 
long life. I consider myself to have been treated with justice and 
even generosity. I allow that I have had, or at least have supposed 
myself to have, causes of complaint. But these causes have been | 
very few, and it is quite possible that I may have failed to take the 
other side of the case into due consideration. As I wish to tell the | 
whole truth, I will state, without of course giving any names, my | 
grievances. There are but two of them. I arranged for the publica: | 
tion by a certain firm of two books on the half-profit system. One of 
the stipulations of the agreement, usual and indeed I can readily | 
= believe necessary, was that the publisher should have the right o 
disposing of the books at such a price as should seem good to him: : 
The theory on which this stipulation is founded is that the publisher 
is equally interested with the author in making the sales as profit | 
able as possible. But in practice this sometimes works badly. ue, 
_ did so with me. My books are of a kind which sell slowly, being used 
for prizes and gifts, and they are published at low prices. 
easily imagine that a firm accustomed to dealings on a large Be 
would find it not worth their while to burden themselves wit 
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th the publisher did not suppose that the book would | 
ofi ee as a matter of fact, it did earn. And Y 
agai? 
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at the inadequate price at which, in ignorance of its real value, it 
is offered ? One friend to whom. I told the story thought that I had 
no right to complain. ‘It was your own doing,’ he said, with per- 
fect truth. Other friends ,have sympathised with me. But if this 
is the worst that an author of very large experience can say of his 
treatment by publishers, his testimony is, on the whole, highly favour- 
able to them. On the other hand, I have received various kind- 
nesses. I have had payments made to me in excess of the sums 
stipulated. I have received the full advantage under agreements 
which admitted of modification. The price set by me on a book 
has been voluntarily increased, before publication, by the firm to 
which I offered it. I feel bound to state emphatically my convic- 
tion that the charges of rapacity and hard dealing so freely brought 
against publishers are unjust. No one who knows the name which 
is subscribed to this article will suppose that I am one of the authors 
who can practically make their own terms, who are safe from any 
imposition or sharp practice because it would be in the highest degree 
impolitic to offend them. J am not an important client; my place 
could easily be filled up. I am typical of a large class of authors, 
the men and women whose moderate literary abilities have been 
directed, whether by good fortune or by good judgment, to subjects 
which suited them, and who have received a moderate reward. Let 
me give a few facts. My sixty odd books have had, as far as I can 
calculate, an aggregate sale of something more than three-quarters 
of a million. This is an imposing figure, but when it is divided by, 
say, sixty, it does not mean much, especially when it is remembered 
that some of these books are small school-books of which many thou- 
sands must be sold before any profit is obtained. (I see one of which 
eight thousand have been sold at a profit to me of 10/. 10s.) My 
most profitable book was one of the earliest. It appeared about 
thirty years ago, and up to the present time it has brought me in 
8171. 10s. 2d. This has been a moderately profitable venture both — 
to the publishers and myself, but the figures amply prove my state- 
ment that I am not one of the exceptional authors who can com- 
mand exceptional treatment. On the other hand, as I review my 
list of teceipts, I am aware of ventures which were not successes 
One or two titles do not appear in the list for the simple reason tha 

have received nothing from them—i.c. because they have been 
entire failure. But, then, I have lost nothing by them, ex 
my time; the publisher has lost money. Others show a balan: 
pee as far as I am concerned, but must have been losing 
Ae Si the publisher. As long as the balance is against the 
m Publisher loses the interest on his expenditure. I have befo 

E unts of a volume which after ity 
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sum. Another volume published thirty odd years ago now 3 
l 
| 


in a small return, but the balance was on the wrong side for mo 
than half the time. It has brought me in 50/. I imagine that the 
publisher has made nothing by it. ' 

As to the profits of publishers, I have no particular claim to Speak 
T once held, it is true, as a trustee, some shares in a publishing co l 
pany, still flourishing I am glad to say, and found that they made i | 
very modest return, and I once acted as umpire or arbitrator in thy _ 
valuation of copyrights, and found that the publishers did not receiv, 
an excessive share of the profits of a book. (It may be mentioney 
as indicating the very precarious nature of these profits, that the i 
highest professional valuation of a copyright does not exceed five | 
years’ purchase. A firm, to put this fact into figures, which may be | 
making 5,0007. per annum by copyrights in its possession, would | 
not be able to sell them for more than 20,0007.) On the whole, it | 
may be safely affirmed that publishing is not by any means a royal 
road to wealth. The failure or the embarrassment of publishing | 
houses, not unfrequently of good standing and repute, is not u- | 
common. A few houses have the reputation of being wealthy, but | 
I imagine they are not more wealthy than are the manufacturers of | 
paper and of ink. We can see, on the other hand, that the expenses 
are heavy. A clerical establishment has to be kept up; a special | 
arrangement has to be made for valuing the manuscripts which ar | 
submitted for acceptance. To say that this last expenditure is abso | 
lutely unremunerative is, perhaps, an exaggeration. Sometimes 8 


‘ at half the prices which we are compelled to pay in England. | 


5 . . 5 ee 
is quite possible ; but it does not prove what it is meant to iel 
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ings i moderate profit to publisher and author. But when the thousand 
LOTE are being printed in this country, it costs little—only the price of the 
the paper and the slight charge for striking off—to print another hundred ~ 


or two for export. The publisher makes a little out of it, the author 


ak, | may also make a little. Personally, I am not aware of ever having 
Om. | received a sixpence from either Australia or Canada. Books pub- 
lea lished in the Colonies are as highly priced, as far as my observation 
the | goes, as books published here. I will give another case. Nothing 
eive | is more familiar than the sixpenny edition of some popular work, 
red, novel or other. These editions, of course, are possible only because 
the the book has had a remunerative sale at a higher price, and so it 
five | becomes worth while to appeal to another public. It might appear 
r be unnecessary to state things that would seem to be obvious, and yet 
uid many people do not know them. A few months ago I received a 
, It | letter which showed that the writer was wholly ignorant of the condi- 
yal | tions under which books are produced and sold. She was a lady, 
ing | possessed, it was clear, of some literary knowledge, for she made a 
u: suggestion of a subject about which I might, she thought, write. 
but | I forget what the subject was; it did not seem to me eligible. It 
of | was, indeed, somewhat out of the way. This made it unsuitable for 
ases me, but showed that the lady’s reading was well extended. She 
cial | said in effect, ‘If you should write this book, I should be glad to 
are | purchase a copy; it would, I suppose, be published at the price of 
180° —, and she mentioned a book which had been published in a 
sa | cheap form with a binding of which she was pleased to approve. 
ave | I pointed out to her in my reply that for the particular edition which 
this she mentioned I was being remunerated at the rate of 5l. per thousand, 
for and that if I wrote a new book on the subject suggested by her, and 
thon sold two thousand copies, a greater number, indeed, than I could 
an | expect, my remuneration would be 107. ; and this for a book of not 
less than eighty thousand words. 
gel | Most of the talk about the price at which books can be sold and 
it |  Ught to be sold, for ‘ ought’ is a very different matter from “can,” 
om | Sems to me very ill-informed. The first person to suffer, if books 
ich ate to be materially cheapened, must be the author. Where there 
ity: i 8 no author to be considered, prices are lowered to a point at which — 
uch %t would be unreasonable to complain. The ‘Temple Classics,” 


Everyman’s Library,’ the ‘New Universal Library,’ to mention — 
mee which occur to me at the moment, are marvels of cheapness. 
a the author who complicates the question with his troublesome 
= ee of living, a necessity which most of the controversialists 
: aa matter appear not to acknowledge. We suffer, as it is, 

e competition of the great writers who have passed beyond 
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would invade the earth and overwhelm the living. Of this wẹ 
not complain ; but if we are to be put on the same level With th : 
who do not need food or drink or clothing, our lot will indeed be hal 
Looking back to what I have myself received, I feel sure that it 
prices of my books had been halved, the few thousands of Pong 
which have fallen to my lot would have been reduced, at the vnl 
best, to half, even to as little as so many hundreds. A book js wal 
~ lished at five shillings. This is reduced by discounts and allowangy | 3 
to, say, three shillings and twopence. Out of this I receive—] maby ; 
sure of being exact by giving my own experience—sevenpence farthiny | 
(The royalty is less than it would be in many cases because the bode. i 
have illustrations, which increase the cost of production while they 
-increase the sale.) Out of this balance the publisher has to mar 
the proportionate share of many expenses—the rent, rates, an 
insurance of a London warehouse, the salaries of a staff of clerks | 
the expenses of distribution, the cost of printing, paper, and binding 
the heavy charge of advertising (and if advertising is to be effectu 
it must be done with something that looks like prodigality), ant 
his own living profit. I have seen calculations in which none of thee 
items are debited to the book, the cost of manufacture and the dis | 
counts to the trade alone excepted. The gentlemen who make thee 
calculations seem to think that the publisher sells his book froms 
stall or barrow in the streets.’ Again, it must not be supposed, f 
one has to guard against the most impossible suppositions, thi! 
because a certain profit accrues from the sale of fifteen hundred books 
at five shillings (nominal), the same would be realised by the sale of 
three thousand at half the price. I am not prepared to say what salt 
would bring about the same result. If I must make a guess T shoul 
> say five thousand. And sales of as many thousands as this are 14” 
a rare, that is, in comparison with the total number of books publish 
far too rare to be safely calculated upon when considerations © 
expenditure and receipts are being weighed. i 
The subject of the selling of books is one of which very few P 
haye any knowledge. They may see, though probably they do E ' 
care to read, the list of ‘Publications of the Week, which P 
Journals are accustomed to give. They may notice the annual retu 


om 
8 ; i t have 
: to be found, I think, in the Publishers’ Circular, of books that, 
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appeared during the year, with its divisions of ‘ Theology and a) 


ed du neoi0sy sti 
sophy,’ ‘History and Biography,’ ‘Science,’ ‘ Fiction, eto. jroo" 


co A 


they have no idea of the books that. are actually published. 
stances have given me a very large experience in this dire 
experience going back nearly forty years, and extending 0v% af) 
wide Tange. The number of books which have thus come W! pl 
ken is very great, to be counted by scores of thousands. Sadi 

new editions, for instance, and. reprints, have been simply enum ia 
_ others have been very briefly described ; critical notices hae 
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thy from the statement of very general impressions to the most careful 
ha! estimate which it was within my power to give. But so far as my 
If th, present purpose is concerned, the merit or demerit, the adequacy or 


ou inadequacy, of my criticisms is not pertinent. I am regarding books 
wy) in their commercial aspect, as articles which are offered for sale, with 


pu a special reference to the question—Would it be practicable, with 
any due regard to the interests of those whose business it is to produce 
mak them, to bring about a reduction in price, a reduction widely extended 
thing and serious in amount ? I will begin by frankly stating my conviction 
ho that no such reduction is possible. 

they We may commence by putting aside a number of books of which 


) py the sale is practically nil. No one sees them except the publisher, 
ail) who is probably satisfied with the barest glance, as long as he knows 
that the author is a solvent person, the compositor, the reader for 
the press—if the publisher aforesaid should chance to employ such a 
actu!)  person—and the reviewer. It does not matter what the prices of 
„al! such volumes may be; no one ever thinks of buying them. Then 
the: there is the class of poetry. And of this, too, I think it may be said 
eds, that no one thinks of buying it. Much of it is, it is true, absolutely 
thal valueless, but much has considerable literary merit. It is really 
omi|  heartrending, if a critic can be credited with the possession of a 
1, {a heart, to see what excellent work is almost certainly doomed to 
that neglect. I remember being so much impressed by the beauty of a 
hooks volume of verse that I had to notice, that I asked and obtained per- 
le ol mission to make it the subject of a special review. A few months 
t sale afterwards I asked the publisher how many copies had been sold. 
hould Seven,’ he replied. The book was anonymous, and so the usual small 
ate demand that comes from kinsfolk, friends, and neighbours was lost. 
shed Here, again, there can be no question of lowering the prices. The 
ate author gets, as it is, only a few pounds to set off against the inevitable 
loss ; it would be a pity to make these few fewer still. After poetry 
og | AY be put fiction. The output of this is enormously large. In a 
o not d single list of ‘Publications of the Week,’ there will be sometimes — 
ae than twenty, there are seldom less than ten, novels; and the 
ae though more abundant at some seasons of the year, never 
ia T ceases. Many of these are speculations, not of publishers, 
N authors. They are bids for fame. A few, probably & very 
which NE merit; some are absolutely noxious, appealing to tastes 
b are not literary. If these last could be kept out of the market 
y alving the customary price, the world would gain rather than 
But I doubt whether this can be hoped for. The extra cost 


™ such cases not be counted. Then there is a class which c 
~ommand 


oderate, ‘profit. 
ie piven 


: i at which the book was priced. It never had occurred to 
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private purchasers would be materially increased by lowering th 
price. Nine out of ten readers of novels never think of buying the 
book. They would not give the four shillings and sixpence common), 
asked, and they would agree with Mr. Pecksniff in thinking thet 
the sum of eighteen pence was ‘equally objectionable.’ Tt is iy 
first-class novels that I see the only probable case in which a loweriny 
of price might increase the total profit. But only the ‘ first bracket: i 
in the class would be affected. There might be as many as three a 
four such volumes in an exceptionally good year. One class of fiction, 
commonly called ‘ gift books,’ must be distinguished. Here ‘heel 
really a large class of purchasers. Some cynic has remarked tha 
Englishmen never buy books except to give them away. Itii 
certainly true that multitudes of people buy volumes of this tal 
and never think of buying any others. They have an ample stor { 
from which to choose, and they are supplied, as it is, at a very lo 
price. Here, again, I fail to see any reason for expecting any lar 
increase of sales. People buy these books now, and probably woii. 
not buy many more if the prices were lowered. In their inmo! 
hearts they think the money wasted, but do not much care whethe |- 


| 


it is five shillings or half-a-crown that they waste in this fashion | 
A book is anyhow cheaper than any other present. i 
Then there are the numerous books which are addressed toa 
special public. There are local histories ; a parson writes about hi 
parish ; a town clerk about his town; the son of a long-descended 
house about his family ; a nobleman or squire about his seat ; if thes? 
publications pay their expenses, it is as much as they do. No lowering 
of prices would increase the sale, simply because there are no othe! 


purchasers to be attracted by the concession. Medical books 
f 


for a very large proportion of the total output of books. 
Theological books are an important division of the year's 


furnish many purchasers for any one volume. Many, I might 
t > op 7 
say most, of these books are published at a loss. Even © 
preachers are apt to find themselves less sought after when a 
in print than when they are in the pulpit. A friend who 24 of i 
asked to publish a volume of his sermons, told me that 4 lady ie = 
congregation had said to him, ‘Oh! Mr. G., I am so glad to bav ai 
the privilege of reading your book. At last I have been $ 


borrow it.’ She was perfectly well able to spend the ie 
her to 
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There are few Englishmen, and, still fewer Englishwomen, to whom 
the idea does occur. There are thousands of well-to-do and even 
wealthy families whose expenditure on books is nothing or next to 
nothing. Not one in a thousand spends as much, or even half as 
much, on them as it does on its wine cellar. 
I will conclude by giving what seem to me very significant instances 
of special books. Nine years ago Messrs. Macmillan published a 
monumental work by Dr. J. G. Frazer, Pausanias Description of 
Greece, translated with a commentary. It was in six volumes, con- 
taining in all 3,129 pages and 231 illustrations, plates, and maps. 
The price was six guineas net, a price that probably seems monstrously 
high to the advocates of financial reform in books. At the end of the 
sixth volume is a list of subscribers, a significant document, but not 
encouraging to those who have the cause of learning at heart. It is 
worth while to analyse it. Public libraries and colleges took fifty- 
eight copies ; private purchasers, among whom there was one titled 
person, as many; and booksellers 155. What would have been the 
effect of halving the price? Possibly a few more libraries and private 
persons would have purchased the work, but it is as certain as any- 
thing not capable of demonstration can be that the increase of numbers 
would not have made up for the decrease of price. The booksellers 
would scarcely have increased, and would quite possibly have 
diminished their orders. The lower price would have meant a much 
smaller profit. The fact is that in works of this kind the patron is 
still wanted. There the patron was Trinity College, Cambridge, a 
wealthy body, as wealth is reckoned in the realm of learning, which 
thrice renewed Dr. Frazer’s fellowship in order to set him free for his 
work. In his acknowledgments of his Preface, Dr. Frazer puts next 
to his College his publishers, whom he thanks for their readiness in 
undertaking and their ‘unflinching determination’ in carrying out 
the work, T wonder whether any one of the fifteen thousand whom 
Mr. Henniker Heaton rallied round the banner of cheap books stirred 
a finger to help. It is certainly a good thing for literature in general 
that the public has taken the place of the patron ; but it is not the less 
true that for some at least of the books that really count, that will 
be remembered and used long after the ephemeral multitude is for- 
Gotten, the public is not to be relied upon. If it be urged that 
2 sandas with his store of information about Greek art and religion 
Ppeals to a few only, what about the Dictionary of National Biography *% 
hat should have appealed to every Englishman, but we should not oP 
oes it except for the enterprise and generosity of a publisher, 
ue “orge Smith, and he, I believe, did not make this gift to his 
untry, for such it really was, out of the profits of his busines: 
an © Presence of such facts these clamorous complaints seem to be a: 
“Gracious as they are ignorant, 
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| PAN-ISLAMISM d 
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Tur European Powers, in their colonial enterprises and * spheres q ti 
influence,’ would seem to have created for themselves a situatio 3 
singularly abnormal and unstable in equilibrium if, as is the cas t 
the slightest manifestation of vitality on their frontiers, extendin t 
over thousands of miles of territory, at once arrests their attentiu a 
i and produces alarm; any tendency towards progress beyond tho E 
: frontiers becomes a sign of danger to them; any revival, howeve: F 
4 small, among the inhabitants is at once construed into a mene 4 
| directed against their authority and their prestige. Not so longa) y 
Europe considered herself menaced by the ‘ Yellow Peril.’ And whi) y 
was the nature of this ‘peril’? Was it that the yellow races ll) y 
manifested a desire to invade Europe? Certainly not. The ‘peli i 
which was so much noised about at the time, did not menace tlt) g 
tranquillity of Europe, but it did jeopardise the hope of the colonisti y 
Powers bringing under their perpetual yoke this yellow race, whee) te 
supposed ethnical inferiority, from the European point of view, ™] it 
not worthy of a better fate. The unexpected revival of the Far Tas) a 

however, which apparently the European Powers would have PY 
ferred to remain perpetually backward, caused them uneasiness) E 


To encompass its subjugation, therefore, they planned the disme} © 
aly re 


ment of the Chinese Empire and the enforced submission of Japs i 
and with this object in view they undertook various military expe a 


i : : -acies Og 
tions, posthumous manifestations, after a fashion, of the piracis | p 
0 


by-gone ages. Happily for the good of humanity their efforts P : 
abortive ; and finally the brilliant victories of the Japanese over i 
Muscovites, who represented the superiority of the Europea” st 


till then uncontested, and the serious anti-foreign activities 

akened China, gave the finishing stroke to the colonial as?" 
of Europe in that quarter of the globe. i 
If a large slice of the exploitable world thus escaped the! Be 
on, the European Powers consoled themselves with the idea 
rhole Islamic family of estates still remained to satisfy ther m 
nity. But ever since these ‘ yellow devils’ gave te 
nstration of the hod of getting 


ma 
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her political supremacy, hitherto considered unshakable, is losing 
ground. She is getting uneasy about the new spirit of independence 
which is manifesting itself in the Islamic world, so much so that 
she has now substituted a ‘Mussulman Peril’ for the ‘ Yellow Peril’ 
and has called it by a name coined for the occasion, that of ‘ Pan- 
Islamism.’ 

Now, the ‘ Mussulman Peril’ is a danger that Europe need not 
dread any more than the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ because it is equally free from 
an aggressive spirit, and is in reality nothing more or less than the 
awakening of the Mussulman consciousness, tired at last of Western 
tutelage, which hinders more and more the development of Mussulman 


te | society. If Europe is more alarmed at this movement, it is because 
my | the new ‘peril’ is a menace not only to her future projects, as was 
al „| _ the case with the ‘ Yellow Peril,’ but also to her already long-established 
tal colonial exploitations. Therefore, taking advantage of the geo- 
hie graphical position of Mussulman countries which lie on her frontiers 


and surround her own possessions, she magnifies the peril and distorts 
its true significance by proclaiming that Pan-Islamism threatens the 
very existence of modern civilisation—all that heritage of the accumu- 
° lated labours of centuries, which constitutes at once the glory and the 


"i blessing of the human race ; that it incites the ignorant masses and 
m barbarians to the worst excesses and to most unjustifiable violence ; 
T | in short, that in the midst of the twentieth century it reproduces in 
i all their horror the barbarities which the Christians practised in the 
Bt) Middle Ages. Briefly, in our days, it is of no consequence to Europe 
hoe to rescue the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem from the ‘ infidels,’ because 
m 1t could not be in better hands, but rather to defend human civilisation 


i against Mussulman fanaticism and barbarity. 
p It has been known for a long time how untrue as a rule is the 


n European estimation of things Oriental; but never before had this 
iber) estimation proved itself so tainted with partiality, so contrary to 
m ` Teality, and so little justified even by the most misleading appear- 
limes), ICES. Consequently, the number is large of those Mussulmans who 


n are asking themselves if it is not a monstrous calumny invented by the 
p Powers most directly interested in the Islamic countries as a justifica- 
H ton for designs of excessive repression with a view to stem the tide of 
ach Moslem revival and to maintain the Mussulman world in its present 
State of bondage. 
aoe is, therefore, of the utmost importance in the interests both of 
A th and of general harmony to define in the clearest and most 
; ncerely honest manner the true character of Pan-Islamism, its amga 
a. crcumstances which gave it birth, and its possible consequences 
3 a to avoid, while yet there is time, those misunderstandings 
rae Cannot but still further envenom the present unsatisf cto 
gous between the East and the West. This is, indeed, an emini 
snitarian work in which everyone should co-operate 
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of his abilities. It is, however, a task especially incumbent 
lightened Mussulmans, because it is their cause that is under digg 
it is their legitimate aspirations that are in danger of being Tepresenty 
in a distorted shape by certain interested politicians ang e 
specialists on Oriental questions, strangers to our society ang A 
people, who arrogate to themselves an authority which we are unahi 
to admit. We must no longer suffer these illustrious Orientalists with | 
their inexhaustible store of antiquarian scholarship to place in a fale | 
light before European public opinion questions of such vital im oi i 
ance, such intense actuality, and such profound interest to the Mosley 
community. Nor must we allow them to lead that opinion in. 
channels that are intentionally tortuous and dark. Toa few honoured 
names among them we do most willing homage ; but the great majority, 
no doubt, think that in order to become qualified to treat of question 
of the utmost importance to Mussulmans, to discuss their most. 
cherished aspirations, or even their religious doctrines, with an eas 
self-confidence and imperturbability which never fail to astonish w 
profoundly in spite of the frequency of these cases—that in order to do) 
all this it is only necessary for them to know, more or less imperfectly, 
some Oriental language or languages, to have travelled from time ti | 
time on business or pleasure in Mussulman countries, and to hav’ 
put a few questions to some local functionary or interpreter versed in | 
their own language. But, at this rate, there would be found man | 
among Orientals who could boast of being consummate ‘ Occidentalists, 
because, after all, their knowledge of the languages and literatus 
of Europe, of its manners and morals and spirit, of its mode of thought 
and psychology, is incontestably superior to the knowledge of te 
Orient possessed by many of the Orientalists and specialists most m 
vogue. A large number of highly enlightened Orientals have Jive 
in Europe for long years, have finished their education there and ket! 
up social relations with its people, but I don’t know of one who has \ 
assumed the title of ‘Occidentalist.? The reason is simple. 1 
have recognised the fact that these two peoples are separated by 
fundamental differences, based on thejr widely different mentally 
that no Oriental can ever become an ‘ Occidentalist,’ any more t ant 
Occidentalist can become an ‘Orientalist’ in the true sense of l 
word. a 
Tt is to be hoped that these gentlemen will permit, without er 
offence, the remark that Pan-Islamism is not, as they pretends D 
grouping together of Moslem communities under the flag ° “cal 
despotism which would urge them on to camage ; nor is it the pol i 
union of peoples professing the same religion. It is neither 22 yi 
religious sect nor a secret political association ; it is merely ® ~ 
complete expression of progress in Moslem societies. It is # °° 
tacitly entered into by the most enlightened classes of the Mus 
~ nations, with an object whichis purely moral and intellectu® 
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that natural affinity which is, of necessity, automatically established 
petween men seeking for the true and the good, and which unites thern 
in a common ideal, that of Progress, and in a common aspiration, that 
of Liberty. It is one of the natural consequences of that generous 


Ob influence of Islam which knew how to create among three hundred 


able million men, different in race, language, condition, and even colour, a 
With | solidarity at all times of trial, which recognised neither boundary nor 
aly frontier. The aim of Pan-Islamism then is to liberate these three 
Ort. hundred millions of human beings from any yoke whatsoever that would 
len | maintain them in a state of ignorance and degradation, and that would 
int i constitute an obstacle to the free development of their moral and 
ured intellectual faculties. It is the awakening of the Islamic conscience, 
rity, i struggling against the aggressor, be he Pope or Khalifa. 

ion It is this awakening that in our days is causing streams of human 
nost | blood to flow in sacred Arabia, the cradle of Islam ; it is that which 
easy) is organising in the rest of the Ottoman Empire, among the Mussulman 
hws! elements, living forces which are to enter into the struggle against the 
odo | arbitrary and despotic rule of the Commander of the Faithful ; it is 
tly, | that again which obliges the Shah of Persia, a potentate as little 
eto Christian as the Sultan of Turkey, to grant to his subjects a constitution 
jave suited to their needs. 

dm Obviously these facts bear eloquent testimony against the doctrine 
any | that Pan-Islamism is a revival of the fanaticism and hatred of tke 
sts, | Mussulman against the Christian, and their mere enumeration should 
ures | be sufficient to convince those who hold this doctrine of their error. 
ght Was it not in the name of these very revindications, these claims to 
the | liberty and justice, that Europe, in days gone by, made her revolutions ? 
tin But she was never accused of fanaticism. On the contrary, it is to 
ved this day considered to redound to her glory that she thus performed 
rept her most sacred duty. Is it to be considered a crime for Mussulman 
has \ nations to follow in her footsteps? Are there to be two different 
py ‘ Standards, different measures? Are demands admittedly so legiti- 
uh mate to be considered sufficient, because they are made by Mussulmans, 
ity f for stigmatising them with fanaticism, for branding them as odious 
an Creatures, deserving of the most brutal repression? How long is it = — 
the Since Europe has learnt to characterise as barbarism aspirations such 


as these and the heroism lavishly bestowed on such sacred causes ae 
which alone ensure human happiness and progress, and efface from the 
heart of man all germs of intolerance and injustice? We must really 
ask on which side fanaticism is to be found, and whether accusation 
Such as these do not constitute evident proofs of the excessive intole 
Tance of those who formulate them. 3 
But although it is apparent from what has just been said th 
em: so far from being a religious fanaticism, is, on t 
ae “ary, a summing-up of the same principles of liberty and pro 
_ “which Christendom has had to struggle constantly against i 
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Church, it is none the less an imperious and therefore religious a 
for the followers of Islam; because in the Mussulman worl lel 
human activity, whether collective or individual, bears ai vey 
character by reason of its being governed by the Islamic law, e 
within the compass of its precepts, comprehends spiritual and tenn 
questions to an equal degree, and with the same undisputed authori 
The arbitrary dualism which divides human activity into spiritual a ! 
temporal does not exist in Islam, which, on the contrary, establish 
a complete harmony between all the duties of man, without exceptio l 
in order to ensure their normal and regular fulfilment. As to the 
classification of these duties, it is based solely on their degree g | 
importance and efficacy in relation to the aim of Islam, which is th 
improvement of man. So that there is no distinction of religiou | 
and secular duties, no clergy or privileged classes in Islam; buta | 
logical and consequent unity of human conduct, which is the q 

| 
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for everyone, and of which the sum total constitutes its religion, 
This is undoubtedly a unique conception of religion which th 
Prophet revealed to the human mind. None of his predecessor 
recognised what he seems to have been the first to understand- 
namely, that all human mentality and all the most intimate beliet | 
of man are closely bound up with his conduct and his condition of life | 
Inspired by this fundamental truth, Islam compels each one of it | 
_ votaries both to educate himself and to live as a free man. Thi | 
double obligation is an integral part of the Prophet’s teaching, so that | 
Pan-Islamism is only following the long-ignored fundamental precepts | 
of the Mohammedan religion. At length the’ Mussulman consciente |. 
has realised the shortcomings of which Mussulman communities have | 
been guilty, and it will certainly not fail to make amends for the!” 
mistakes. When Pan-Islamism, in its work of regeneration and po | 
gress, will enlighten Mussulman communities on their true Islamic | 
duties, and will teach them on the authority of quotations from a N 
Koran and the Ahadith (traditions) that it is as important for a Mussil \ 
man to acquire knowledge as to say his prayers in the mosqu® -J 
essential for him to live as a free man as to perform the pilgrimed? f 
to Mecca—then will they march along the true Islamic path of pl 
gress and felicity ; then will they fulfil the sublime commandment 
of their religion with the same ardour and the same genuine conve k l 
which have proved the despair of the most fervent missionaries T 
have ever tried to convert them, and with that devotion and colle 
which in their earlier history they showed in defending against E 
guinary invasions and attacks what they then considered thet 4 
and their only religious precepts. He 
___l take this opportunity of earnestly entreating those whos? E 
_ it is to govern millions of Mussulmans to test and verify tHe; 
ments concerning Islam. They might appear to them imè 
and might, perhaps, be received with scepticism. The questi z 
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nevertheless, sufficiently interesting to deserve some sacrifice of their 
valuable time, because their investigations in these regions might shed 
a truer and clearer light on the real character of the modern Islamic 
movement than do the erudite but unprofitable articles which appear 
every day in the reviews and in similar publications. 


nity | It is Oriental tyrants of the last few centuries who, urged by their 
and instincts of domination and extortion, have caused Mussulman com- 
Shes | munities to turn aside from the true path of their religion. These 
Hon, miserable wretches arrogated to themselves the right and the privilege 
the of guiding the Mussulman conscience, and of interpreting the Mussul- 
eod. man religion in accordance with the dictates of their own personal 
‘the’ interests. They took advantage of their privileged position to dero- 
ios gate from the sublime traditions which had originated this admirable 
tal  Mussulman civilisation of which the whole human race may justly 
an be proud. They ignored those Islamic principles which had given 
birth to such a number of powerful and prosperous Moslem States. 
the They misled their people on precisely the most essential points of 
Son their duties as Mussulmans, those, in fact, to which we have just 
d| drawn attention, because they would have rendered impossible the 
liefs establishment of their tyranny, the consolidation of their despotism. 
lie} And this infamous work, which consisted solely in perverting the 
‘is doctrines of Islam, being pursued for generations, succeeded at length 
This in creating a new tradition made up of impostures and erroneous inter- < 
that | pretations which completely divorced the Mussulman peoples from 
epis | the true principles of their religion. 
ne} Let us not forget that Christianity played an important part in the 
ave) decadence of Mussulman nations, and contributed largely towards 
helt that decadence. The Christian Scholasticism of the Middle Ages, 
| then at the height of its power, attacked with unprecedented violence 
mie everything that seemed contrary to its philosophy. Naturally Islam 
the could not escape its fierce resentment, and it attacked it simultane- 


sul \ ously with the sword and with theological controversy. The Crusaders, 
S inflamed by the clergy and followed by them, harassed the East ; 
age (7 and, if Islam triumphed over her aggressors, it unfortunately learnt =a 
yo | Teligious hatred from the Crusaders ; while the clergy initiated her into — 
the ‘unwholesome artifices and subtleties of their polemics and of their — 
Methods of interpretation. Thanks to these endless metaphysical 
cussions, Islam created a Scholasticism of her own, completely at 
Variance with her genius, and diametrically opposed to her principles. 
intolerant and narrow-minded as the Christian Scholasticism 
oa: which it had received its inspiration, it could not but be suited 
thei 3 culpable designs of the tyrants, and they supported it with 
; = might in order to establish and consolidate their despotism to 
mment of the people and the religion. Thus perverted, Isle 
ame a terribly dangerous weapon ; because, as already pointed out, 


Abraces in its precepts every human activity. ab Bs 
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found these precepts set at naught, and regulated at the sweet wil] 
pleasure of a covetous and slavish sacerdotalism, abjectly subseryig 
to authority. Christian Scholasticism had kept Christian Peoples; 
ignorance and barbarism ; its Islamic counterpart brought forth th 
retrogression of Mussulman peoples, and led them into gly. 
Christendom, having at last shaken off its bonds, is marching Vigo. 
ously in the path of progress ; whereas, the Moslem world, mo i 
profoundly disturbed, though just beginning to recover from the blo, | 
is slow to grasp again the true principles of its religion on whic, 
depends its salvation. i 
Built in this way on trickery and injustice, the triumph of Orient | 


avery, j 


despotism could lay no claim to permanency of duration; it Ta, | 
indeed, ephemeral and deservedly so. The peoples whom this tyranny | 
had demoralised, for the express purpose of governing them according 
to its own whims and caprices, were unable to sustain the attacks ¢ | 
Western nations regenerated by the recovery of their liberty, of wail 
the consequences soon manifested themselves in a material form by’ 
considerably increasing their powers of aggression. Thus Oriental | 
despotism was in its turn placed under foreign yoke, and it dragged 
with itself into slavery the Oriental peoples. But foreign domin: | 
tion, founded on the same errors and the same injustices, raised o 
the ruins of corrupt and corrupting potentates, cannot itself aspire to 
: perpetual life. It is doomed, inevitably, to fall to pieces in its oi | 
turn by the action of the very causes which entailed the disappear | 
ance of the greatest of Mussulman political institutions. It would | 
have been destined to a longer duration if Europe had realised te | 
importance of her rôle, and had really helped the regeneration of the 
Mussulman nations under her sway, instead of checking their evolution 
and attributing to fanaticism every legitimate aspiration on the 
part towards progress and liberty. : 
Having given an exposition of the true character of Pan-Islam® i 
and of its aims, it remains now to enter more fully into the cani N 
which provoked this movement. i i 
The almost identical nature, varying in degree only, of the or | 
plaints of different Moslem communities, has served certain intelle 
endowed with too much subtlety, as a pretext for upholding the a 
that these complaints constitute a revival of their fanaticism— | 
is tantamount to saying that it is sufficient to be a Muss E 
order to be lacking in all nobler sentiments or higher ideals. Ba m 
fact of common grounds of complaint is merely the res set 
various Mussulman peoples being placed under the more oF less £ e 
control of foreign Powers—strangers to their race and civi sa | 
and of their thus finding themselves situated under almost iae 
conditions socially and politically, creating wants and nee “it f 
identical in their nature. The Mussulman peoples cannot ©? path 
indefinitely, any more than other races can, to live as a 
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hitherto lived, because they are unable, without compromising their 
very existence, to escape from the superior obligations imposed on 
them by the present stage in their evolution, which is incessantly 
creating for them fresh exigencies and new desiderata. 

The need for liberty and activity which they feel and they claim 
is therefore as legitimate and real as that experienced by any 
other conglomerations of human beings. Is it not really strange 
then that on such grounds they should be accused of fanaticism, 
especially when religious hatred is precisely one of the things that their 
faith reproves in the strongest terms; when, thanks to its sage 
precepts, the toleration of Mussulman communities has become an 
indisputable historical fact so thoroughly proved that it is unnecessary 
to revert to the subject here? It is due entirely to this toleration 
that there have at all times existed prosperous and flourishing Chris- 
tian communities under Mussulman governments ; whereas, there are 
no traces left of Islam, even in Spain, beyond the few sumptuous 
ruins, worthy landmarks of a magnificent civilisation annihilated 
by Christian barbarism. True, attempts are nowadays made to 
convince us that the prosperity of Christian communities in Mussul- 
man countries is due to the protection accorded them by the Western 
Powers ; but the fact is ignored that not more than two hundred 
years ago no such protection existed, and the Powers were 
only just able to maintain their own dominions. Moreover, if to-day 
there is anyone or anything left for them to protect, they owe it 
entirely to Mussulman toleration ; for it is certain that if Mussulman 
countries, all-powerful at the time, had followed the practices which 
were then prevalent and which are still prevalent, though in a some- 
what attenuated form, in Christian countries, there would not have 
been a single Christian left in the whole of the Orient to-day. 

Moreover, the animosity against the Christian world which is 
found to exist in the present day is of only recent date, which proves 
that it has its origin, not in the difference of religious faiths, but rather 
i the abnormal conditions of existence produced by circumstances. 
Indeed, it is not so very long ago that the Moslem world, so far from 
harbouring sentiments of hostility towards the West, was its great 
admirer, The prestige of her civilisation was so great that the Hast 
believed that the light which illuminates the human mind had its 
Source in the West—in a quarter directly opposite to that from which 
Ssues the physical light which daily illuminates the material world. 
Everything in this renaissance of human conscience seemed to it 
admirable, The narrative of these peoples struggling heroically 
i liberty and justice, working with tenacity for the advancement 
of science, of which the marvellous discoveries were their just reward, 
had So fascinated the Eastern mind that its admiration for the West 
oe a feeling of veneration, and became almost an article of fait 

as hoped that the preponderating influence which this civilisatio 
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was destined to acquire in the whole world would be a Powerful tau 
in the regeneration of peoples crushed by Oriental tyranny and vl 
in the darkest ignorance. © 

But all these beautiful dreams, these thrilling hopes, ended ; 
bitter disappointment ; for at length it was realised from experien | 
dearly bought, that the fine promises of Europe to civilise the wot | 
and to deliver the oppressed from the yoke of tyrants had Only serye i 
to dissimulate her avarice and establish her arbitrary and demoralisn | 
sway. The Oriental conscience discovered a little too late the 
quences of its lamentable and unsophisticated credulity. l 

Europe must blame herself for this sudden and complete change | 
to her prejudice, of the sentiments of the Moslem world; it js th i 
work of her own hands and the inevitable result of her violent passion | 
for wealth and dominion. To impute this change to the Suppose) | 
hatred that Mussulmans feel towards Christianity, or towards Chris. l 
tians because they profess a faith different from their own, would b | 
the height of absurdity, and would amount to an absolute denial | 
of undeniable truth. ] 

It is in this desire of rendering impossible the regeneration af | 
the Islamic world, or of retarding it for as long as possible, that Europ: | 
has missed the eminently humanitarian and civilising róle which it | 
was her natural destiny to fulfil. Her violent instincts of profit and | 
domination, however, have blinded her, and now there is no quibble, 
no ‘slimness,’ no methods however equivocal, that she is above | 
employing in order to exculpate herself and lay at the door of her : 


el 


i 
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victims what is her own fault. If Kurope had taken the trouble to 
educate the Mussulman peoples that had come under her direct 
domination, would not the ‘ fanaticism ? of which she complains have 
disappeared altogether, or at any rate been greatly attenuated ! 
Conscious of her guilt, Europe will not allow herself to be taken by 
surprise; she is forearmed ; she is quite ready with a defence st 
prepared years ago. She argues that Mussulman races have alway: 
proved themselves refractory towards Western culture, are incapabl 
of understanding its spirit and of adapting themselves to Europeni 
morality—that in a word they are incapable of being civilised. Ths | 
thesis could only have possessed any value at all when pseudo-scientit 
theories of the relative inferiority of all other races to the Europe! 
were in full vogue. But ever since the events in the Far Hast m 
practically discredited. these pretty theories, and since their scienti i 
value has nowadays become highly problematical, this Europet” 
thesis has entirely lost its prestige. ni 
It is always difficult to defend a bad cause, and the arguta 
put forward by Europe fails to justify her conduct. The Orient i 
who has observed her doings at close quarters, who has suffered frot! | 


_ the methods of civilisation especially designed for her colonies, net 


who is consequently in a position to judge at their true V# ue 
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pretended efforts, can detect in this argument the avowal of her 
gel culpability. pas 
Tt cannot be maintained that Europe has ever desired the intel- 


d ji, lectual and moral elevation of the Mussulman peoples under her 
Nee sway; it cannot even be admitted that she has ever tried to do so 
ott jn good faith. On what else indeed does her exploitation of the East, 
ed and her peaceful enjoyment of the possessions she has so profitably 
sing acquired. there, rest, if not on the difference of intellectual level that 
nse exists between her and the people she has subjugated, working like 

| beasts of burden tor their masters ; on the rivalries she has fomented 
ng, and keeps up between these benighted peoples, incapable of under- 
the | standing their own true interests and unable to keep clear of the 
sim | traps laid to entangle them? Is it conceivable then that Europe 
se] should have helped them to shake off her own yoke ; that she should 
iss | have been so inconsistent as to try to sap with her own hands the 
Lhe | foundations on which are based her prestige and herdominion? The 
nial | attempts then which she professes to have made could not, in any 


case, have been sufficiently sincere to deserve a better fate. 


1 of As for the spirit she has tried to infuse, with no more success, into 
oe | the Islamic world, it was that of the most abject and most degrading 
h it submission : the spirit which would raise to the dignity of a religious 
and | cult the acceptance of her natural supremacy, and would foist off all 
ble, | the caprices of her domination as so many blessings for those who would 
ov Submit to them. Finally, if even Western morality has not been 
he | fated to meet with a better reception among Orientals, it is due to the 
to unedifying pictures of it presented to their view by missionaries and 
ect | Colonial functionaries. Surely, to take the Mussulmans to task for 
‘eh having disdained the moral code of the intruders and preferred their — 
dt own would be to disregard altogether the true and wholesome prin- 
by ciples of ethics. That is why this re-awakening of the Mussulman | 
he Conscience, which should have marked the dawn of an era of peace 
ays \ and solidarity between the East and the West, manifests itself to-day 
ble ‘ in the shape of distrust and rancour. 

al fe I have now summed up in all sincerity and without any arrière 


His | pensée the causes which have given birth to Pan-Islamism. This ` 
fe | Position contains substantially the grievances and the sentiments 

of the Moslem world at the present moment—felt in a manner more — 
or less precise, more or less intense, according to the degree of intel- 
ectual development attained by the respective communities con- 
ferned. Tt is possible that in the camps that are hostile to Mussulman 
““pirations our detractors may wish to contradict all my statements 
and may employ all the arts of rhetoric to deprive them of all se 
Plance of truth and logic. Tt is"possible that they may find a ms 
Rest, and for the purpose of combating our thesis may cond 
~ make use of some small isolated incident, some act co 
thout reflection and on the spur of the moment in some pa 
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Mussulman East. Past-masters in the art of interpreting to 
advantage any facts whatsoever, these pleaders will here fing 
opportunity of showing off their subtle and resourceful art. But wh 
it will not be in their power to do is to detract from the rea] if 
intrinsic value appertaining to Mussulman aspirations, from the i 
of their being the aspirations of such a vast mass of humanity, Whe 
ever may happen, this fact alone will impart to them an ing 
tionable importance, calculated sooner or later seriously to infin | 
the course of events. y 
It is certain that the consideration and respect these “tevin "| 
cations’ will inspire will depend more on the wise and modent 
but persistent activity which Pan-Islamism will display in obtai i 


their on 
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: Inn 
them, than on any attempts at persuasion by the most ingenio 


arguments possible. That is why I have here confined myself tom 
honest and true exposition of the ideas current in the Moslem woni. 
It is not indeed the fear of discussion that has made me avoid it, bi 
its absolute futility at the present moment, when mental sobriey 
and impartiality are so conspicuous by their absence that it is hopeles 
to enter upon a discussion of this nature with any prospect of its beim 
profitable. In fact, the contingency of the emancipation of the East | 
makes uneasy the mind of Europe, and she contemplates with appr 
hension any transformation of this nature’ She dreads a futur 
which may place her present supremacy in question and create for ht 
a new problem full of unknown factors. It is difficult for her to gt 
accustomed to the idea of having sooner or later to abandon le 
colonial system which has proved so satisfactory in feeding both het 
purse and her vanity. 


is nothing to prove that it will last for ever, if one takes into acoowi J 


ago, and if there is any truth in the maxim that every beginnt A 
an ending. The colonising Powers persist in thinking th i 
political supremacy and their domination are the indispe™ 
guarantees of their material interests—and that explains the 1 
attitude towards Pan-Islamism. But in our times political dow 
tion does not exercise the same influence on economic question! i 
used to in bygone days: it may even become prejudicial to econ? 
Interests, inasmuch as it is a fruitful source of constant friction 
trouble, and is engendering a spirit of hostility to all foreig? 
tion. It is the comprehension of this truth that has enabled 
without striking a blow, without having recourse to needless © y 
to create for herself everywhere in the Moslem world lucrative op? 
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id markets which she will in time be able to monopolise. Though 
not possessing a colonial Empire, the already prodigious development 
of her productions is constantly increasing, and her successes in world- 
competition are so many proofs of her far-sightedness and her superior 
comprehension of the moral and material requirements of the present 
Vi. day. She has grasped the fact that her chances of monopolising 
ues. Mussulman markets depend on her abstention from meddling with the 


Un: = Governments of the peoples with whom she desires to establish com- 
rercial relations, and on the care with which she can avoid all moral 
rng irritation and resort to force. She has realised that she will succeed 
erate in achieving her ends not so much by imposing on them her own law, 
inin | spirit, and manners, as by efforts at a thorough understanding of the 
nis; needs of the different peoples, and of the manners and customs peculiar 
tom to each, in order to give them satisfaction by adapting herself as far 
ror! as possible to their special requirements. She has, in short, inaugu- 
„bif rated the true system of exchange which ought by right to prevail 
riety | in the twentieth century, and which secures to her an unprecedented 
pelts. prosperity and a moral supremacy which the Powers with colonial 
be | dominions will no longer be able to preserve. 
Batt) The contrast of this liberal system with the effete routine of 
pe colonial governance is entirely in her favour, because it serves to 
ute} expose the abuses of her rivals, actuated always by their instincts 
rhe of domination and conquest, and to give her the rôle of a patron and 
0 att protector of local institutions, creating for her as compensation a 
hr privileged position. 
h het | After all, Germany is only applying in an improved and more 
highly developed form brought up more to the level of modern require- 
xa ments the same principles which built up the commercial and industrial 
tedly greatness of England, principles which the latter no longer seems to 
itis) appreciate at their true value, influenced as she is by the cosmopolitan 
ev! | Capitalism of the Jews, by the narrow-minded intolerance and Chau- 


thee i vinism of her officialdom and her colonial bureaucracy, aided by 
their accomplices—too much occupied with their own privileges and 


personal interests to warn the mother country of the dangers that 
js) threaten her, 
the Let us Suppose for a moment that the East were to free herself 
sable to-morrow from all foreign control. Is it conceivable that she could 


on that account dispense with her commercial relations with the 
West? Jf she did so, what could she substitute for them? Besides, 
the Very nature of the revindications put forth here on behalf of the Z 
ast shows that they are not in any way economic in their character, 
and therefore any supposition such as that suggested above would be 
an absurdity. In fact, of all the relations subsisting between the 
ast and the West, the only ones that are really normal and therefore 
; mele are precisely these economic relations, because they are based 
A Supply and demand, on production and consumption, and bee: 
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they are established ‘under the sole obligation of real 
business requirements. 

All this is so true that we find that these relations are the only o 2 
that have conferred any benefits on the East and added to her mates ; 
prosperity, at the same time remunerating liberally the industry nal 
initiative of the West. These economic relations produced Wealth 
by which everyone profited; and it is due to them that Wester 
politicians can still perorate with some semblance of logic on the 
incalculable advantages of their civilising influence on the Mosley 
world, and complain of the ingratitude of the latter with regard ty 
Europe. i 

The economic supremacy of Europe over the East will certainly 
survive her political domination, and will last as long as anything is 
destined to do in this world. The great current of the world’s rich 
will probably take new directions ; Hamburg and Bremen will perhaps 
supplant London and Liverpool, but the productive power ‘of Europ | 
as a whole will not be affected by that. The fate of colonial Powers 
then will depend on the wisdom and moderation of their conduct, on | 
the vitality they will display in world-competition, and not on the 

` violence they will use in stifling Pan-Islamism. 

European obscurantism cannot therefore be defended under any 
pretext ; its cause is the cause of the most narrow-minded and mis- 
conceived, therefore most injurious, egotism, and as such it is a caus 
that is indefensible. 

All honour and glory to Pan-Islamism, which is combating it 
May truth and justice light her path, and may the strength which she 


and reciprony 


draws from her faith in her humanitarian mission triumph with the 1 In 
least possible delay over the obstacles which will be placed in her way! } wh 
I ha 
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|| D talking of the unrest in India we are apt to forget the new conditions 
ie | which have arisen there within the last twenty-five years and which 
have effected a great change in the sentiments of large bodies of 
\ People and considerably altered the complexion of even ordinary 
| fairs. The facility of travel, facility in the interchange of thought 
í.| through the medium of a common language among those who have 
J Passed through the mill of the Government schools, to whatever part 
of the country they might belong ; the disappearance to a great extent 
es those linguistic and racial divisions which formerly kept the in- 
A abitants of the different provinces so widely apart ; the community 
a k traditions revived and rehabilitated, if not exclusively by English 
i i i under English influences ; the intensification, in many cases, i 
ae Slous and racial antipathies, have all conduced to a solidarity = 
. ae certain sections of the population and given birth am 
A to ambitions and aspirations of which it is difficult for m 
(ers to form an adequate conception. 
a these feelings have not affected the masses or thei: 
© whom the language of modern democracy importe 
t make “vey © 
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servative and indigenous lines. But no one can believe that 
the one or the other can remain long untouched by the w 
nationalism which is passing over those classes who are most 
to English influences and whose education is mostly English, i 


Cithy 
ae g 
Perviy 


recent incidents in the Punjab, the outburst of anti-foreign fecli 
other parts, are indications of the effect it can produce when sentime, 
and self-interest are invoked to inflame the passions and prejudie 
of the ignorant classes. i 
Remembering these facts, we cannot be surprised that, apart fron | 
any active propaganda, the feeling of discontent engendered jp py 
province by an unpopular measure must re-act on the others, Wit) 
the influences working unconsciously under the surface, not mg) 
engineering is needed to turn a local grievance into a ‘nation: 
trouble. | 
The far-sighted labour under no misapprehension as to the objek 
which many of the more enthusiastic have in view; they recogni 
the limitations under which for some considerable time the politia! 
development of India must proceed ; and until now they seem to haz) 
kept within bounds the fiery spirits who have made independen 
from British dominancy the goal of their ambition. But apparent 
they have lost their hold on the movement which had hitherto bee 
Jeading towards reform on constitutional lines. They have practical 
been pushed aside, let us hope only for the moment, by a new patty 
which regards moderation as a sign of weakness. 
Nationalism of the extreme type, exclusive, resourceful, a 
aggressive, is content no longer with the programme of its mo 
thoughtful leaders. Judging from all the circumstances, it is evident 
as remarked the other day by a competent authority whose sympotll 
_is well known, that ‘the extremists have gained the upper hant 
They will accept -no boon from aliens and will have nothing 9% 
with foreign domination. { 
i When even a fragmentary part of a great conservative 
Hinduism adopts the disruptive methods of the West to A i 
influence and paralyse controlling agencies it becomes an impo a 
element for consideration. There is, of course, no unanimity idl 
respect to the means to attain the desired end. A wat-ClY Pa ; 
in one province for a special purpose has penetrated to ie 
widely apart; watchwords and tokens have come into © 
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of the present excitement has been to stiffen the backs of the African 
colonists against making any concessions to Indian settlers, 

The influence for good and for evil of the students educated abroad 
is naturally great among their compatriots ; many of them are highly 


iy ifted, all of them are keen-witted and well-educated. They would 
nent p robably be the first to recognise that, however much Swaraj may be 
lics; desirable in theory, India is not Tipe yet to assume charge of her own 
destinies, and that for some time to come the present rule is a vital 
ton necessity for her. 
Oe | Quite recently a writer in one of the English dailies remarked with 
Ni characteristic arrogance that ‘altruism is not an Oriental virtue.’ 
Luk Assuming that it is a Western virtue, if the British were altruistic 
nal enough to withdraw from India to-morrow, ‘ bag and baggage,’ as the 
extremists suggest in the language of Mr. Gladstone, what is the 
je alternative ? Either anarchy or another foreign domination. And 
rl no one will hesitate to acknowledge that, whatever its faults, British 
tie rule is preferable to that of the Russians, French, Germans, or even the 
have Americans. 
en Would it not be better to wait for the gradual evolution of a 
tl Government conformable to the sentiments of a united people, rather 
beet than by violent methods, or by virulent language calculated to in- 
call flame the minds of the ignorant masses, try to hurry the pace and 
art} retard the progress? The last fifty years since the British Crown 
assumed the direct sovereignty of India have witnessed changes 
atl which nobody living in the "sixties could have conceived as pos- 
mwj - sible. Another twenty-five years of peaceful development are certain 
Jent, to bring still greater advance. The hour-hand of Time cannot 
athy be stopped. 


antl At this moment, however, the nationalistic feeling is so strongly 
o dt anti-English that every counsel of moderation is certain to he 
| received with a storm of indignation. Thus it is that even men who 
| are convinced of the impolicy of violent methods and extravagance 
dis-{ of language as likely to hinder the cause of reform and progress are — 
imt obliged to run with the current. dai? ; 
j The apathy with which the Indian Government has so long viewed 
the situation is dificult to explain. No one who has watched the 
Course of events in Bengal can fail to observe how an agitation which, 


taken in hand at the right moment, might have been shorn oe 


Most mischievous features, has been allowed to gain in intensity anc 
“equire a bitterness which it is useless to disguise. Its genesis may 
, Mmyolved in doubt, its tendency cannot be mistaken. Warni 

: ers Were in plenty that a movement which began in oppositi 
2 an alleged unpopular measure was degenerating into a vio 


y Sonistic propaganda against all 3 ad a 
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weakness which could let things come to such a pass t 
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not emanate from approved quarters, or come through accustom 
eq 


channels. 
Until now the source whence the agitation started gave colou 
the official belief that it was ephemeral ; that treated with mild a t 
of sympathy the symptoms would soon disappear. There was Bo i 
any real attempt to diagnose the true cause of the excitement a ) 
suddenly—to the official mind—had sprung up in Bengal. Tt d i 
never understood, I venture to think, that the Partition, honey 
strongly it may have touched the sentiments or interests of certain | 
classes, could without other causes working at bottom have brought | 
about that ebullition of feeling against foreign dominancy which hay | í 
ever since been the prominent feature of Bengal politics. | 
The whole movement has been either treated with indifferenc l 
or regarded as a phase of national development that deservea. s 
encouragement. It was forgotten that what was mere effervesceny 
in Bengal, translated to provinces inhabited by more virile races, has 
a different significance. | t 
In the present condition of the country and the popular frame | 
of mind the desire to placate may easily be construed into timidity, 
whilst spasmodic exhibitions of vigour are likely to create the belief | 
that they are dictated by fear. What is needed is a consistent policy | 
based on a true understanding of the causes of the unrest. { 


| 
It would be folly to advocate the repression of the 2 
| 
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impulses of a nation towards a wider expansion of its capacities, 
it would be equally a folly to neglect the appearance of a new for 
which, although owing its birth to Western influences, is at this moment 
peculiarly anti-Western. But it would be more than folly to allow | 
constitutional criticism of the measures of Government, constitutions! 
endeavours for its improvement or zeform, to degenerate into seditious 
exhortations and incitements to revolt, which might involve number 
less innocent people in ruin and misery, No Government worth the ‘| 
name can allow liberty to degrade into licence to be used as an engu 
of oppression—for landlords to coerce tenants not to buy for! 
goods, for irresponsible youths to prevent by force other people from 
following their legitimate trades and occupations or the bent of thet 
own tastes. It would be the encouragement of a tyranny of the y 
kind—a mob tyranny likely to involve different communities in violen 
conflicts. i 
When bands of ‘ national volunteers’ are allowed to roam a 
the country to terrorise over law-abiding people the only explana” 
of the extraordinary situation is that the administration must i 


9 5 i 
been seized with a sudden paralysis, And the news telegraphed i, 
Simla that at a conference of Hindus and Mahommedans the r if 
Jeaders had accorded to the Mussulman subjects of his Majesty e 
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permission to buy and sell English goods raises a smile + ost | 
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el section of the people should depend for the exercise of their rights 
and the enjoyment of their liberty on the toleration or sanction of 
to another. The idea at the back of some minds that if the unpopular 
Bes measure which has ostensibly pes the disorders were undone 
ve things would resume ven pean course confuses cause and effect, 
A and proceeds, it is submitted, on a misapprehension of the real nature 
a of the complaint. aes ; f a 
How the British Government will lay the Frankenstein it has 
a raised remains to be seen. But no friend of India caitview-the present 
i situation or the immediate future without the gravest anxiety. For 
li i centuries Hindus and Mahommedans have lived side by side in peace 
iy | and amity. The fact that the latter had been displaced by their 
Hindu compatriots in Government consideration had made little or no 
i ‘difference in their gencral relations. Occasional disturbances between 
n the rowdy spirits on both sides on certain festivals did not mar the 
À normal harmony. Between the better minds of the two communities 
8 


there existed, as I hope it still exists and Jastingly, sincere friendship 
based on mutual respect and recognition of worth. 


W It is unfortunate that after nearly two hundred years of constant 
y intercourse the Indian and European should not have come nearer ; 
i it is still more unfortunate that in certain directions the gulf should 
cy have widened. To suppose, however, that it has any connection 

with the Japanese victories is ludicrous. Industrial competition in 
ate recent years, with the influx of a large body of Europeans who in 
8i the days of the Company would have been treated as ‘interlopers ° 
iby rather deficient in the quality of sympathy with their environment, 
at has no doubt something to do with the present feeling. This, how- 
oy ever, does not sufficiently explain the fact. Schopenhauer, in one 
il of his derisive moods, has said :“ Every miserable fool who has nothing 
us at all of which he can be proud, adopts as a last resource pride in the 
a nation to which he belongs.’ I myself believe in racial pride, though 
a \ it may be carried too far. The average Englishman of a certain 
w || class does not usually show in his best colours in Eastern lands, where 
gi y everything around him is alien to his mind. With much natural 
m kindliness of heart he combines an unveiled assumption of descent 
at from a higher sphere, which, as can be imagined, is galling to races 
st Who are proud of their traditions. He makes no differentiation 
nt | between class and class. 


The complaint about political disability is a misunderstood 
phase of resentment at the stigma of racial inferiority. The general 
< topean attitude of superiority did not, however, interfere with 
individual cordiality. Christian missionaries were specially respected. 

hey were the pioneers of English education among Hindu youths. et 
„Was from missionary institutions that came the men who distin- 
ee themselves at the bar of the old Sudder Dewanny Adawh ia 
Nd in the Service of Government, and overflowed into the mercantile ae a 
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offices. It was the start which the missionary institutions Bayern 

English education among Hindu youths that gave them a Sun 

advantage. It was a strange irony of fate that brought a Hing 

mob upon inoffensive Christian pastors and missionarieg the otte 

day at Lahore. t 

In their endeavours to promote English education among i 

people and to, develop among them the nationalistic spirit, ih | 

missionaries adopted a method which, however expedient fron 

their point of view, has led to consequences which they themsely, | 

must regret. With the object of developing ‘ Christian culture, a 

was called, “among the natives’ the Mahommedan religion an} 

Mahommedan rulers were persistently represented in an unfavourable | 

light. The same method was afterwards adopted in Government 

institutions. There was no virtue in Mahommedan rule ; the tolera | 

tion and equal rights enjoyed by all classes under Akbar, Jehangir | 

and Shah Jehan wore nominal; the Mahratta rising was a patriotic | 

revolt against alien rulers! The ultimate tendency of these teaching | 

on impressionable minds was lost sight of. Sivaji celebrations wer! 

not discouraged, as they only embodied sentiments of antipathy to | 

Mahommedan rulers! Naturally, opprobrious epithets towards | 

Mahommedans became common among certain classes. The resultis | 

what the veteran Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk described in his speech at | 

Lucknow in response to Mr. Gokhale’s invitation to the leading | 

Mahommedans to throw in their lot with the Congress, that Engish | 

education, by developing an exclusive and somewhat intolerant | 

spirit of nationalism on one side, had done more than any other caust | 

to estrange the two nationalities whose destinies are 80 intimately 1 

connected and on whose amicable co-operation in the work of progs 1 

and reform depends the whole future of India. 4 

å - Nowhere weré the relations between the two races more cordial | 

than in Upper India ; they spoke the same tongue, wrote in the satt à 

character, observed the same customs. In an unlucky moment al i | 

ill-conceived administrative order created a breach which there ® i 

grounds for fear may widen still further. ee J Í 

It was hardly to be expected that the antipathy unconsa i 

fostered against one alien tule, even though it might belong o 

past, would not extend itself to any other dominancy. iu | 

Moderate people’ among all classes and crecds deplore the nsf 

poe ae taken ; they apprehend, not without reason, that f 

seriously jeopardise the progress of the country and the introd" aot 
of reforms. Organs of public opinion, men of standing, all ai 

Coun the extravagance of language which has now become a 

9f public danger. But unfortunately their counsel does 2° 

to have much weight.2 To judge even approximately of the “a 

-^ The Hindu Patriot, the Indian ve 

name others, are very decided 
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evails, one must belong to the country. If the official classes 
been the objects of unpopularity, it might be thought that 
they were considered the unsympathetic instruments of an oppressive 
government. Unfortunately all Englishmen seem at the present 


moment to be objects of aversion; and the ignorant classes do 


which pr 
alone had 


th not wait to make any difference between official and non-official, 
thy sympathiser and non-sympathiser. The term Feringhee, which formerly 
fe was applied only to Kurasians of low degree, is now the common 


Ives appellation of all Europeans. Prominent Hindus may not maintain 


friendly relations with Europeans or entertain European friends 


8 

a without being subjected to serious annoyances and molestations. It 
able is even said that the feeling has extended to the professional classes, 
eni. which hitherto were wholly impervious to it. One can only trust that 
a the report is not true. 

gin Had this phase remained confined to one part of the country 
atic there would have been no difficulty in satisfactorily solving the pro- 
ng blem, but its appearance in an aggravated form in a province inhabited 
vere by far more vigorous races naturally furnishes grounds for anxiety. 
ty It is true that a certain measure relating to the assessment of Govern- 
rds. ment lands in what are called ‘the Punjab colonies’ has proved 
tis unpopular among the classes affected by it. Apparently there is 
aio some ground for complaint, and the objections of the Zemindars have, 
ing | in a reasonable and moderate form, found expression in their journals. 


ish ‘Their representations have already attracted the attention of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who seems to have taken steps 


ant 

fey to deal with the complaint in a sympathetic spirit. 

tely It is difficult to believe that an unpopular measure alone could 
a) have imparted the peculiarly violent character to the outbreaks in the 


_ three principal cities of the Punjab, in the course of which the English 
i missionaries, who have so often been the champions of the popular 
cause, should have been particularly singled out for maltreatment. 
i Titherto a Punjabi has not easily fraternised with an inhabitant of 
; | the Lower Provinces. Evidently the extremist feeling which is so 
pronounced in Bengal has made its way into the Punjab. s 
So far the fermentation does not appear to have spread in any 
acute form to the United Provinces. But few people think that 
they can long remain unaffected by the spirit which is passing over 
the land. Even if no efforts were made to drag them into the cam- 
pugn, the feelings, hopes, and aspirations which are working in the 
Neighbouring provinces must in the course of things produ 
natural effect. To say that the situation does not require the hi 
; Statesmanship is to court disaster. TES 
ae The unlucky coincidence which made the recent riots in the = b 
almost of those dark days 
When T f bloodshed created among 


' distinguished Hindu graduate of the University of Columbia who 8 ; 


- this excellent homily, 


= _ explained the other day to the House of Commans by the 
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and anticipation of trouble. This feeling was not likely to be al 
by the attempt, on the part of the ‘Free India League,’ to commemo 
in London ‘the Jubilee of the Patriotic Rising of 1857°1 Wha rats 
the motive which prompted the attempt, whether bravado 
wise, it was deplorable. For the sooner that episode is 
better, for both India and England. 

One thing is certain, no such outburst as the great Muti 


Vey 
OF Oth, 
forgotten th 


a NY is ey 
likely to recur. It is not the military resources at the comman. 
of Government which make it impossible ; the causes which gave i 
birth are dead. The only force with which the administr 


See ator vij | 
have to reckon in the future is the strong nationalistic feeling whic, J 


many circumstances have combined to foster and stimulate, Wise 
directed, it might become the means of great good to the | 
It might encourage national education, develop national indust 
and enterprise, help in the cultivation of arts and literature. Misi 
directed, it is certain to cause incalculable harm, to plunge the county! 
into strife and disorder; drive the Government to adopt unwelcome 
measures for the repression of disturbance to public peace, and rende | 
the administration on progressive and sympathetic lines impossible 
But this seems to be the very object the militant section have st | 
before themselves. They deride what they call the ‘ milk and water’ | 
programme of the Moderates. Swaraj is their dream, and in its pwr | 
suit they appear resolved to go to extremes. One has only to study 
the extremist literature with which the country is flooded, to judge, 
„not only of their aims and the method of their work, but also the 
efforts that are made to stimulate discontent with the present order 
of things. 
I do not write as an alarmist ; my sympathies are all on the side 
of progress and reform, and even the aspirations of nationalism within 
constitutional and legitimate limits. But I think that the mat, 
particularly the statesman, who neglects the signs visible to the nak? 
eye, will have a grave indictment to answer at the bar of history. 
The character of the situation is thus pithily summed up by ® 


SEIS 


Penna 


reported to have told his audience that ‘Hindu civilisation was ™” 
pitted against English civilisation’ ane 
The views of a prominent leader of the Congress expressed 1 4 | 
Indian newspaper on the causes of the unrest in Eastern Bengal T 
thought of sufficient importance to form the subject of a telegrap ii 
communication to England. He considered that ‘the 1% i 
Bengal is due to a belief which prevails among the more DEN | 
classes that the Government will support the Mahommedans e 
the Hindus.’ And on this statement an English journ® 
that ‘ this belief, until experience corte 
sides to excesses.” What these ‘excesses’ 9 i 


will excite both octal 
Mink 
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responsible for the good government of India. I am not prepared 
to believe Mr. Dutt gave expression to the opinion with which he 
has been credited. But if he did so, I venture to think that he 
has done an injustice to those whom he calls ‘the more ignorant 


tk classes.” The ferment, as he knows, is primarily due to men who can 
| hardly be called ‘ignorant, and who would probably resent its 
Ve | application to them by anybody, except perhaps by one of their own 
ami Jeaders. The really ‘ignorant classes’ have no such belief, except 
eit whereit may have been instilled into them by persons better acquainted 
vil) with facts. The fomenters of the ‘unrest’ know perfectly well that 
hs | Government has not the faintest notion of supporting the Mahommedan3 
sel or showing them any undue favour. They know, as the Mahommedans 
pk know, that in its dealings with the Mussulmans it has always subor- 
try | dinated considerations of equity to expediency, that in deference to 
is. Hindu feelings it has maintained an impartial attitude which had 
ity 1 this peculiar quality that it often inclined the scale towards the’ 
me majority. Mr. Dutt’s statement—if, indeed, he is correctly reported— 
dri seems very like the proverbial red herring trailed across the path of 
bk. the timorous administrator. This dexterous attempt will probably 
set have one effect, it will still more disincline the British Government to 
en’ show consideration to Mahommedan claims or Mahommedan worth, 
Ur: lest at this juncture it might be construed into favouring the Mahom- 
idy medans, and thus offend the sensitive feelings of these ‘ignorant 
lge, classes.’ 
the The leading Mahommedans of Eastern Bengal, in conjunction 
det with prominent Hindus, are striving to restore harmony between the 
two communities ; but, judging from reports, malevolent endeavours 
ide are not wanting to nullify their efforts. So far the Mahommedans 
hin as a body have under the most trying circumstances exercised great 
m | | Selérestraint and moderation. They appear to have withstood all 
wl \ attempts to exasperate them or to goad them to put themselves in 


the wrong. They will probably have need in the future for still 
greater self-restraint and forbearance, and this need, I think, the 
leaders of the Mussulman community should carefully impress on the 
bulk of their people. They will gain nothing by losing self-control ; 
they will only play into the hands of those who wish to create 


Roe they are more likely to receive harsher measures, lest 
‘Mency might be construed into favouritism. They must look to 


#nnoyance and provocation. Nor must they forget that in India 
Particularly law is a game for the rich, and as a community they are 


have hitherto trusted, to the justice of British rule. It is impossible 


@alms, their voice will always remain unheard. 
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mischief, They must remember that in any disturbance, however : 
the law of the land for redress of grievance and protection from 


pot rich. For protection from persecution they must trust, as they — 


T Uppose that, in spite of the volume of sound which drowns t eit 
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I have so long dwelt on the outward manifestations of a er 
though not altogether unprecedented in the history of India, A 
full of momentous potentialities. Whether the movemen, je ; 
turned into’ salutary channels must be a subject for anion 
sideration to all, Tndians and Englishmen alike, who are inter con, 
jn the peaceful development of the country and people, este 
In my opinion neither temporary measures of repression 
mere conciliation which gratify individual or sectional ambitio 
have more than a passing effect. We know that when justice 
the alert the mischief-maker lies low ; the moment its watchfulness 
relaxed his machinations begin again. Repressive measures a | 
tinuously applied breed ill-will and further the purpose of a | 
whose object is to sow distrust in the minds of the people, Attem | k 
to temporise or soothe feelings, factitious or real, are apt to be mi (oe 
construed ; and the answers they bring sound like the ory of “th ] 
1 
Í 
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daughters of the horse-leech.? 

As a remedy for the unrest in the country, it was recently suggeste] | 
by an eminent Indian, whose position lends weight to his opinion, | 
that a member of the Royal Family of England nearly connected i 
to the throne should be sent to India as a Regent for the same termo! 
years as an ordinary civilian. He was, however, to act merely asa | 
figure-head without any hand or part in the actual administration, 
The office. of Viceroy was to be abolished, and instead there was | 
to be a Prime Minister whose functions would not be dissimilar, 
Although the idea was cleverly propounded and seems by its novelty 
to have caught the fancy of some, it is difficult to see how the Reganoy 


steps should be taken to neutralise the propaganda of ill-will a 
racial feud by inviting all people interested in the maintenant i 
peace and good government to assist in the restoration ° þet ; 
feeling and harmonious relations between the difierent communiti a 

The Mahommedan historian of India writing under the ausP. | 
of the first English Governor-General IETA thus the a 
relations which, in the course of ONTE had grown, up petwee” 
Hindus and Mahommedang. pecs x a 


\ 
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And although the Gentoos seem to bea generation apart and distinct from 
tho rest of mankind, and they are swayed by such differences in religion, tencts, 
and rites, 28 will necessarily render all Mussulmen aliens and profane in their 
eyes and although they keep up a strangeness of ideas and Practices which 
beget a wide difference in customs and actions, yet In process of time they drew 
nearer and nearer, and as soon as fear and aversion had worn away we see that 
this dissimilarity and alicnation have terminated in friendship and union, and. 
that the two nations have come to coalesce together into one whole, like milk 


i d sugar that have received a simmering. In one word, we have seen them 
Mil} BORE cts heartily each other’s welfare, have common ideas, like brothers from 
ay Pi and the same mother, and feel for each other, as children of the same 
Si l family. 

a It is not so very long ago that the cordiality, goodwill, and 
o sympathy, so quaintly described, were general among all classes and 
mu not confined to the cultivated sections. They visited each other,” 
a joined in each other’s amusements, and as neighbours and friends 
thy maintained constant intercourse. The change that the last two 
| decades have worked is most marked. And the refusal of the Mahom- 
ta medans to join the boycott movement has intensified among the 
us more violent the antipathy of recent growth artificially fostered. 
tel In spite of the present differences, it is my firm belief that with a 
nd little devotion and self-sacrifice on the part of the best men on both 
ee sides who have a clearer insight into the needs and requirements of 
ee India, and who are not swayed by passions and prejudices, the 
wa same old relations can be re-established. 
r The first duty, however, seems to be to bring the official classes 
liy in touch with the people in order to promote mutual understanding, 
1oy and to neutralise, to some extent, the teachings of racial animosity. 
a The aloofness of Europeans in their general relations with Eastern 
9i people, and the inaccessibility of British officials, had, as early as 1787, 
8 formed the subject of criticism among the educated classes of 
i India. The same writer whom I have quoted above, commenting on 
i \ the conditions under the Mogul emperors and those under the Com- 
w M pany, says : | 
ist j 4 


_ Hence those princes lived ainongst their people and amongst their nobles, as 
kind and condescending paronts amongst their children ; nor did they suffer the 
dust of sorrow to darken the heart of any of the creatures of God by a show of 
tenderness to one part of the people and of rudeness to the other; for they — 
looked upon them all, whether conquerors or conquered, with an equal eye. 


OD, : 7, À : e 
al To this the Unglish translator adds the following note : 
di The Emperors of Hindostan used to give public audience twice & week, and 


f Wero imitated by all their lieutenents and governors; whereas the „chargo of 
~ Mmaccessiblonesg brought against Europeans by their Indian ‘subjects is founded ee 
on matter of fact and on daily experience, although, after all, the charge is 
exaggerated, i > 


The example of Warren Hastings and many of his notable suc 
cessors led to the adoption of a system of weekly durbars h ld 
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British officials for the reception of local magnates and PLornin, 
people. But as the administration became more complicates , | 
gradually fell into disuse. Nowadays the overworked Officer ic 
less time, and probably fewer opportunities, to come in cont 
or cultivate personal relations with the people over whom he jg niles 
mp 3 A . eae . d. 
The gulf which so often separates the two to the disadvantage at 
both might be bridged, if the old practice were resumed with broader 
sympathy and a better comprehension of the results that might h 
attained thereby. A day might be set apart by the head of the district 
or sub-division to receive not only maguates and persons of education 
and standing, but also headmen of villages. 

There need be no fear as to the derogation of authority or respet 
. in consequence of any unbending, in these efforts. The Indian, what- 
ever his rank in life, hardly ever fails in his respect to his superiors, 
Of course, the revolutionary wave we are witnessing has slackeno| 
the bonds of authority and weakened the old reverence for age and 
position. But to command respect is a matter of personal equation: 
and few officers, English or Indian, would be found deficient in that 
quality. I believe, if some effort were made to bring about a change 
in the relations of the people with the official classes, it would prove 
of the greatest help in removing much of the ill-will that has recently 
grown up among certain classes against British rule. 

It is unfortunate that there is no efficient means of counteracting 
the deleterious influences to which many students coming from India 
are subjected on arrival in this country. In former years, who 
they were few in number, they brought introductions to personal 
friends of parents and relations, and generally came under the best 
‘guidance and saw the best side of English life. English society 
was less exclusive in those days—and its portals were open not merely 
to the rich. If the students were gentlemen and well educated they 
frequently found an entry into good circles. The situation has com: j 
pletely altered within the last twenty-five or thirty years. ‘The influx 
of students for training and education has become greater. Courtesy | f 
to them is now regarded as the fad of the philanthropist or the duty r 
of the Anglo-Indian official. The students have societies of thet y 
own, mostly political in character. They are often menka 
English clubs which advocate advanced politics. They imbibe ch 
the lessons of political philosophy which England teaches with a i 
success to the rest of the world. They return to their konii emn | 
not very kindly sentiments towards the somewhat autocratic 8° 
ment which rules their country. 

Would it not be a wise policy for the Indian Governmen a 
the associations which are working so assiduously to poria chu 
interests of India and her people—to establish a non-politi® n 
_ where Indian students would meet Englishmen and their ow? : 
men residing in England and acquire that spirit of frank cama? 


5 to ass! | 
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e and moderation so essential in after life ; where also they 
for i cultivate an eclectic mind which would reconcile Eastern and 
A civilisation ? And perhaps some means might be found for 
the British Ministers at Washington and Tokio to come in touch with 
sie Indian students who are now flocking in large numbers to Japan 
d the United States for technical training and general education. 

To promote the establishment of better relations between Hindus 
2 Mahommedans I would suggest the formation of social clubs 
where educated members of the two communities might meet for 
purposes of friendly intercourse and reunion. There is no dearth 
among either people of public-spirited men willing to undertake 
the task of forming such societies. And if the same recognition 
which is now accorded to rich men founding schools and dispensaries 
were extended to those who interested themselves in the formation 


an 


and maintenance of friendly clubs, we would soon see no lack of 
enterprise in this direction. 

With a similar object the akharas which have recently sprung up 
in Eastern Bengal to teach the youths of the provinces the hitherto 
unaccustomed and unpopular art of plying the lethal weapon might 
be converted into students’ clubs for self-improvement ; whilst the 
practice among young students of carrying daggers and sword-sticks, 
pistols and revolvers, which offers such strong incentives to rowdyism, 
might, however gently, be discouraged. i 

These suggestions are offered in all diffidence as the result of a 
long study of a problem the solution of which is becoming daily more 
and more difficult. Some might seem weak, others hardly feasible. 
But, whatever view may be held with regard to them, in my opinion 
the time has come when steps must be taken to reach the heart of 
the people, 

ÅMEER ALI. 
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ARE CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA 
A FAILURE ? 


Ir is often asserted quite confidently, by people whose opinions ap | . 
entitled to respect, that mission work in India during the last century 
has been a failure. And undoubtedly they can appeal to many facts. 
which would seem to prove that they are right. The main efforts’ 
of nearly all missionary societies have been directed towards the con 
version of the Brahmins, higher castes and educated classes of Hindu 
society in the larger towns and cities. When I first went out to 
Calcutta, twenty-three years ago, it was the general belief that’ 
Christianity must, as a matter of course, first establish itself in the | 
great centres of commerce, education and political life, and then from 
them spread out to the villages; and that it must first win the higher | 
castes and educated men, and from them permeate down to the lower J 
strata of society. That has been the plan of campaign for the lest | 
= sixty or seventy years, and, naturally, missions stand or fall in the | 
| eyes of the public by its success or failure. But it would certainly | t 


| be difficult to prove that it has been a conspicuous success. The | N ( 
number of converts from among the higher castes has been extremely By 
į small, the power of the caste system remains unbroken, and the Wo 
antagonism to Christianity is almost as strong as ever. No doubt A c 


there has been a general diffusion of Christian ideas and sentiments 


ng the higher castes, and the majority of educated mer i 
ibed a sincere admiration for the human life and character 
hrist; but against anything like the acceptance of the Christi 
ed the higher ranks of Hindu society present a solid and unb? 
So far as I can judge, they are no nearer to the 
to-day than they were twenty-five years ago; inde o 
, I think that they are further off. The advan’ 
on has perceptibly increased the friction and antao aped 
peans and Indians, and this has necessaril 
attitude of educated Indians towards UBT 

ds a E part of the P~ 


_ Only 
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isely the part of the work that looms large in the eyes of Europeans 
n in India and visitors from Europe. Their time is passed in 
ee towns and cities, or in the military cantonments, where 
they see som ething of the a missions, and, if they are of a religious 
um, make friends with the missionaries and their wives. Then 
they g0 back to England and say that they have lived for some forty 
oe travelled for some four months in India, have studied the 
work of Christian missions 1n many different places, have talked to 
the missionaries themselves and to the educated and intelligent 
natives, anc can state positively from what they have seen and heard 
that missions are a failure. And what they say is largely true, sd 


far us it goes. They see the attacks which have been niade for the © 


last fifty years upon positions of almost impregnable strength, anid 
they are substantially tight in saying that these attacks have failed. 
It would not, indeed, be true to say that they have done no good and 


effected nothing. On the contrary, they have done an immense 


service to the cause of Christianity in India. But, at the same time, | 
they undoubtedly have failed so far as the main purpose of Christian | 
missions is concerned, viz. the winning of converts to faith in Christ: 


and the building up of the Christian Church. 

But now let us look to another part of the field and sce what has 
been going on during the last fifty years in remote village districts, 
where few Huropeans ever penetrate, and among classes of the popula- 
tion which European travellers and the vast majority of European 
tesidents in India know nothing about. A few statistics taken from 
the returns of the Government census reports will serve to show that 
something has been going on there which, judged by its out- 


Ward results, certainly does not look like failure. In the Telugu - 


country to the north of the Madras Presidency the number of 
Christians increased from 19,132 in 1871 to. 222,150 in 1901. Here 


We have an increase of over 200,000 in thirty years, or over 6,000. 


converts a year. In the native States of Travancore and Cochin the 
ae tians form a third of the whole population, and according to 
me Government census their numbers rose from about 738,000 
n 4881 to 896,000 in 1901. Here again we find an increase of 
Nay 160 000 in twenty years, or about 8,000 a year. In Chhota 
a ae in Bengal, there were only about 40,000 Christians in 1881, 
soe ere Were over 144,000 in 1901, an increase of 104,000 in twenty 
au idea, then, that Christian missions have been a failure has 
heir a Possible because both their friends and critics have had 
arge yes fixed on just that part of the work which has been to a 
in the n> unprogressive, But how great the progress has been 
decad, village districts is shown by the simple fact that during Be 
© between the Government census of 1891 and the census of 
ae the population of India as a whole increased at the rate 
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of 1} per cent., on the other hand the native Christians ing 
at the rate of over 30 per cent. And if we separate off the po 
Catholics, who form about one-half of the total number a a 
India and increase very slowly, we find the remarkable fact th 0 
rate of increase of the Protestant native Christians between 189 
and 1901 was over 50 per cent., or thirty-three times as great as a 
tate of increase of the whole population. p 
; I cannot guarantee the exact accuracy of the census returns but 
Ï know for certain that these figures represent actual movements ih 
-a large scale which are going on silently and steadily all over Ing, | 
| The upper castes and the educated classes of Hindu society in ‘ae l 
| and cities have made little or no response to the preaching of th 


| Gospel. That is true. But at the other.end of the social-scale, th 
| lower castes, the out-castes and the aboriginal tribes are being gatherel 
in to the Church in-large.masses. And the reason is obvious. Th 
great obstacle to the conversion of the upper ranks of society is the 


impenetrable barrier of caste. The social system inflicts such 


at th 


f 

f 
tremendous penalties on conversion to Christianity that a convet! /! 
from the higher castes is truly a miracle. But at the other endo) | jcot 


society, caste, with its iron bondage and oppressive tyranny, simply | 
drives men wholesale into the arms of the Christian Church. ‘The’ 
movement towards Christianity among these classes, therefore, is 
} not wholly or even mainly a spiritual one. To a very large extentit | 
| is social. Social tyranny supplies a strong motive power which | 
| leads men to look to the Christian Church as a saviour and deliveret | 
| For the last two or three thousand years the pariah of Hindu society | 
| has been regarded with the utmost contempt and abhorrence, kept | 
| deliberately in a state of hopeless poverty and degradation, am 
| treated like an unclean animal. Suddenly the Christian Church bs) 
‘come to him in his misery, taken him by the hand, shielded lim from 
oppression, striven to educate him and improve his lot, treated hin! a 
with kindness and Christian love, and taught him that he is 4 por 7 | 
God. The pariah is not a theologian, nor is he a person of lofty a 
and spiritual ideals; but he is quite capable of judging bere 
Christianity and Hinduism by their fruits, and I do nob think in| 
\ Christ Himself would condemn him for-doing so. His notre 
{becoming a Christian may not be very lofty, but neither, ee 
lother hand, is it a low or unworthy one. In judging of mover | 
of this kind we need to clear our minds of cant, and not 0” E 
the pariah desires for social advancement which we sg thti 
laudable and honourable among ourselves. Nor must we assu oti |” 
| (movements of this kind are ever the result of any one singe aoter! 
___| The causes that lead to them are nearly always of a complex cha get | 
~ | there is the desire to escape from social tyranny, the desire T pib 
| advancement, the attractive power of Christian kindness and sy of tH 
i nd the vague feeling after God which lies at the root even 
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: -g rites and revolting ceremonies of the village worship.’ And it 
ee s difficult to say, in any given movement, which of these motives 
is a rominent and to which the movement is mainly due, 
| is eric the lowest of them are not bad reasons for preferring 
Christianity to Hinduism. If Hindu society treats men as dogs, and 
the Christian Church treats them as human beings, I do not imagine 
IF hot they are greatly to be blamed, even from the most philosophic 
point of view, for taking this as a rough-and-ready proof that Chris- 
tianity is a more desirable religion than Hinduism. ‘I'he importance 
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of these movements, then, cannot be discounted simply because it is 
3 undoubtedly true that these classes of men have nothing to lose and 
t much to gain by becoming Christians. They reveal to us the weak 
e spot of Hindu society and the great work of the Christian Church in 
d India in the immediate future. ‘There are, upon a rough calculation, 
t about twenty million pariahs and aborigines in the whole of India. i 
»| And the experience of the last century has shown that within the next : 


L l fifty ycars it would be quite possible to convert them nearly all to 
ti \Christianity, and build them up into a strong and progressive Christian 
E /community, that would have a decisive influence upon the social 

ped religious life of every village throughout the length and breadth 


of the land. 
is It is often said, I know, that the ultimate effect of these mass 
it movements is unsatisfactory ; that the people come over to the Church 
h from mixed motives, and soon sink down to a state of spiritual dead- 


ness and apathy. But that is not my experience. Itis quite true 
that very often these movements have been mismanaged or ignored, 


W that a weak staff of European missionaries has been left to cope with 
d a large influx of new converts, that no care has been taken to provide 
5 a proper number of well-trained native teachers and pastors, and 


m| | that the education of both adults and children has been neglected. 
n| | Where this is the case the movement naturally comes prematurely 
mt en end and the moral and spiritual results in the Christian com- 
munity itself are disappointing, or even disastrous. But when the 
New converts are properly cared for and the movement is wisely guided 
a Moral results are most striking. As I travel about among the 
villages where these mass movements are going on, I am astonished 
ae Signs of progress in education, social life, morality and religion 
a Tsee among our poor Christians. It is difficult to state ihe 
ie ae of progress ; but no one who has had any experience of : 
A on of this kind, where the converts are properly taught an = 
“med, can doubt for a moment that the difference between Christians 


ata kness. The wonderful reverence of a village congregatio: 3 

onfirmation or at the Holy Communion is an experience that 
| See art 
mb 


icle on ‘The Village Deities of South India’ in the October (1906) 
his Review, 


ae 


Dame | ~ t 5 - 
‘he at last consented, and then the shrine was pulled down. Next 
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one does not casily forget, and, whien placed in contrast wit 
bloody rites and wild orgies that iäke up the ritual of the vil pi 
deities, it illustrates more vividly than words can describe the 1 
ence between the crude and coarse superstitions of Hinduism andi 
spiritual worship of the Christian Church. And when we say a 
these people have nothing to lose and everything to gain by been 
Christians, and that their conversion involves no sacrifice, we tout 
what it means for them to abandon their old superstitions, Oe 
when all the pariahs of a village become Christians, they are rect 
before they are received as catechumens, as a mark of sincerity | 
pull down their old heathen shrine and build a Christian prayer-hoys 
in its place. Tt is difficult for us to realise what a moral and spiritul 
effort this demands on the part of poor, ignorant people, who hays 
been steeped from childhood in the grossest superstition, Very | 
touching it often is to see how each man tries to put the responsibility 
‘on someone else. ‘They generally ask the missionary to do it. Whe} 
he tells them they must do it themselves, they try to get the head-man| 
to begin, and he in turn gives orders to the rest, till at last some man, 
bolder than the others, takes his courage in both hands and sts) 
about the work of destruction. And then sometimes there isal 
‘pathetic touch of humour in the superstitious fear that recurs when) 
rthe decd is done. In one village all the people except one man agreed 
‘to the destruction of the shrine. After holding out for a long time, | 


a 


Ce 


diffs, 


‘morning his cow gave no milk! Tt seemed an obvious sign of the | 
| wrath of the goddess, and the shrine was hastily rebuilt the nett 
‘day. It was some time before the people could be brought to shake 
lofi their fears and once more pull down the shrine. These may ge 
to us trifling or even humorous facts; but these victories over super 
istitious fears, that have dominated the minds of these poor pan . 
for thousands of years, form steps towards moral freedom that might} 
well be compared to the release of Israel from Egyptian bondage: aan 
| I do not say for a moment that they attain to any high sta ff 

f morality or religion in one, two, or three generations. It eo 
unreasonable to expect it. They are full of faults and vice, aN 
of the grossest character; but I do assert, from what it = fot) 
myself, that when they become Christians they show ® On 
progress which separates them off by a wide gulf from the a 
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not of the Brahmin, but of the pariah. Yet I believe that 
No social progress in India is remotely possible until the 
A y of caste is crushed and destroyed, and if the history of the 
A fifty years is any guide to the future, that will be brought about, 
ay by the gradual enlightenment of the Brahmins, but by the uprising 
oe ariahs and aborigines through the influence of Christianity. It 
eae said of the first preachers of Christianity that they turned the 
world upside down. The same might be said now of the Christian 
missionaries in India. They are turning society upside down, and 
rapidly bringing about a great social revolution. It is their work in 
the conversion and elevation of the poor and out-castes that is paving 
the way for the progress and civilisation of the future, 


the hands, 
ib is true. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION AND 
‘SWADESHT!’ 


A Few years ago in an article in this Review,’ on the masterpiece a 
Mogul art, the Taj at Agra, I ventured to draw attention to the! 
importance, from an imperial point of view, of Englishmen studying 
and trying to understand the artistic ideals of the Hast, for, I said, 
the Indian Question, which then seemed smaller than a man’s hani, | 
might fill the Eastern horizon to-morrow. I may, perhaps, without 
posing as a prophet, quote this as an example of how in the East the | 
unexpected is always happening, for to-day Indian and Hastert | 
questions loom in our political sky as large as Home Rule for Treland | 
—which to stay-at-home politicians, who make no attempt to grasp | 
the significance of Eastern problems, may seem a monstrously over: | 
drawn comparison. 
To many others whose education and environment have taught | 
them to regard art as external to the serious affairs of life, and only 
pleasant amusement for hours of leisure, it may not be easy to under 
stand the connection between art and politics, or to trace the coming 
of the Japanese into the front rank of modern nations to their m 
lous artistic instinct. Yet.a mere cursory view of history will show ie 
the nations with the greatest artistic record have always been a ; 
whose political Empire has been the greatest and most lasting. A 
rise and decay may be traced without any other documents thant a 
their art has left in marble, stone and brick, in metal, wie 
clay. Unless, therefore, we are right and all the centuries ee 
unless the natural instinct for beauty hitherto inherent 1 n yet 
nature is going to be satisfactorily replaced by something cle anl 
manifested, it is evident that art is an index to national vitality» a8 
cannot be left out of account by politicians whose ideas rise | 
county council or the exigencies of party manceuyres. jt 
No Anglo-Indian statesman Tae Tally understood the E ott 
tive uses of art. Akbar, whose rule presents many analogi® 
own, showed his marvellous political genius more Con 
his understanding of art than in the organisation of t 


1 ‘The Taj and its Designers.’ June 1903. 
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hich he collected his revenues, or in his measures for securing 
d social order. Wherever the monuments of Akbar’s reign 
du, Jain, Buddhist and Muhammadan alike testify to the 
Jadness and contentment which his benevolent despotism brought 
to the people. In this record of national art those who have eyes 
to see can see that Akbar achieved—what so far we have not suc- 
ceeded in winning—a sincere understanding between the rulers and 
the ruled, @ sentiment deeper than respect or astonishment. It is 
just that note of gladness which we have failed to evoke. “We bring 
with us into India the dull, grey northern skies, and in spite of all 
that we have done we are still looked upon by most Indians as stern 
and strict schoolmasters, rather than as friends and fellow-citizens 
of the Empire. This comes chiefly from our failure to grasp the 
fundamental fact that art is a far more important matter of State 
policy in India than it is in Europe—just because in India art is still 
the voice of the people. To be out of touch with a people’s art is to 
be out of touch with the people. 
The discipline which we have imposed upon India has been—at 
least for the time being—a great blessing, but the dulness is not an 
essential part of the discipline. Our Indian Empire is now held by 
a departmental machinery so immense and so complex that, no 
administrator in modern times has been able to do what Akbar did. 
Lord Curzon attempted it and might have succeeded, were it not 
that by the peculiar system through which we govern our Indian 
Empire India is deprived of his services just when his work was 
beginning. His wonderful energy and intellectual powers have 
done much to improve the machinery, but that welding of the adminis- 
trative system on to the national life, which Akbar achieved and 
which we must achieve before we can regard India as an integral part 
of the British Empire, has still to be done. Lord Curzon, moreover, 
18, unfortunately for India, an ardent archaeologist. I say this 
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Without disrespect and without the least intention of depreciating — 


the splendid work which he has done in restoring Indian monuments. 


Tt was a work to which Lord Curzon devoted the best of his great 


Intellect and artistic sympathy, and no artist can have other than the . 


most sincere admiration for the results. But in seven years Lord 


ma had not time to realise what no Anglo-Indian administra- E 
or has yet learnt in a lifetime—that in India art is not archaeology- 


a much for the thoroughness and enthusiasm with 
arzon did his work that at the end of his seven years 


TRA 
on 
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he succeeded in digging through the surface layers on which 
our Indian administrative system is built, and struck a moe 
bed-rock of what we may call Indian nationality, though tha a tk 
fails to express exactly what Swadeshi is. It may be ie 
did so unconsciously, but, nevertheless, if through his action he i f 
prepared the way for a more solid and enduring foundation op wie 
the administrative fabric may be built, Lord Curzon deserves al 
of the Empize. B 

In discussing Swadeshi it is necessary to distinguish between th 
true Swadeshi and the false, and it may be said at once that Ma 
chester can laugh at the false one, and need not fear the true le 
a happy and prosperous India is Manchester’s best friend. i i 
has need of the method of Manchester as well as the artistic sense g 
Swadeshi. ‘The false Swadeshi is just now the most conspicuous, fy 
it is noisy and self-assertive. It preaches thinly-veiled sedition an! 
talks largely of patriotism, though it is as absurd to speak of patril 
of India as it would be to speak of patriots of Europe. Tt will help af 
decaying national industry when it can be used as a political leva, 
but will leave it to starve and die out when it does not serve tha) 
purpose. Its methods are generally hollow, unpractical and insincere; 
but though it justly deserves our contempt we should never forgi 
that it is largely the product of our own educational system. 

The true Swadeshi keeps aloof from the official administration 
and neither joins in the scramble for official favours nor apes the noi 
manner of the Western demagogue. It lives its own life apart 
from ours, and many Anglo-Indians spend a lifetime in India hardi 
conscious of its existence. You may see its various outward manifestè | 
tions on the ghâts at Benares, and learn that though there are mally 
formularies—Hindu, Sikh, Jain, Buddhist and Muhammadan" 


a 


has one ideal. That ideal is so different from ours that few Europea 


3 5 rele 

attempt to understand it, and few would succeed in less than a i 

of transmigrations. It is something more than nationality gl 
0 


the Eastern way of thinking. This Swadeshi is not disloyal, ft 
it has its sinister aspect, which it revealed in 1857. It is a 
us; but it is grateful for the pax Britannica, and realises Ls ai 
It bides its time ; it has faith in the centuries—and, witless all Ine 
history lies, the centuries are on its side. aint 
Tt is this Swadeshi which, from the time the Aryans coe ol! 
India, has absorbed one conquering race after another © 
materially altering its way of thinking. It is an immense P 
force, now passive on the whole, but getting more active ev" pase 
for its strength, which was dissipated by a long perio of or? 
and misrule, is being slowly recruited under our firm and stable a 
ment. We, to a certain extent, like Akbar, found out Ine 
of revenue, law and police upon it, but in many vital matters z 
art is concerned, such as industrial development, publio 7 5 
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al education, we almost completely ignore it. It is in the 

of industrial development that Swadeshi has lately shown 
able activity and drawn European attention to the fact of 
How little our Anglo-Indian departmentalism has 
peen aware of this side of Swadeshi is shown by the fact that until 
a few years ago official statistics referred to Anglo-Indian cotton mills, 
which give employment to only 350,000 people, as representing the 
most important industry in India after agriculture. Not long ago 
ficial, considered a high authority on industrial matters, lectured 


nation 
matter 
a remark 
its existence. 


an o 


to an Anglo-Indian audience in London and described the hand- 
weaving industry of India as almost driven out of the market— 
the fact being that it still supports directly and indirectly, not 
thousands, but millions of Indian villagers. The hand industry is 
not enly of far greater importance than the whole of the steam-power 
factories put together, but contributes largely towards their support 
by purchasing the greater part of the yarn which the Indian steam 


mills produce. 
The concentration of labour and machinery rendered necessary by 


the use of steam power, the struggle of the agricultural labourer 
` for ‘bettering’ himself, and of the capitalist to add to his capital, 
have given Lancashire its steam mills in which, according to a com- 
petent authority, the weaving industry is carried on under conditions 
unhealthy and dangerous, bad for mind and body, making women 
unfit for motherhood, cursing the children and causing the people to 
deteriorate. The remarkable development of hand-loom weaving in 
the last twenty years does not support the popular belief that the 
power loom will drive out the hand loom altogether even in Europe. 
In India, after 150 years of fighting with obsolete weapons against 
all the resources of European mechanical science, the almost forgotten 
hand-loom industry is still a highly organised and very formidable 
industrial army. This is because in the first place heredity makes 
the Indian caste weaver a highly skilled artisan, and secondly, because 
his Swadeshi way of thinking does not give the Indian labourer that 


Passion for mere money-making which the West calls laudable 


ambition. The Indian people, the true Swadeshi, are at heart philos 


aphia] and deeply religious. Every peasant believes that if he is — 
faithful to his dharma (his duty to God and the State) in this life, 
"S karma (his place in the cosmos) may make him 2 king in the 
ae a te-birth. Why then should he struggle for mere wealth in 
ae So the high wages of modern industrialism—which in Eur : 
‘onl ae life-blood of nations to the great cities—in India attract 
Eto a r seum of the population. Only when starvation driv 
; aih amine-camp or to the cities will the peasant leave his plo 
( ne skilled weaver his loom. 5 
a agitation against the partition of Bengal has brought - 
the Indian hand-loom weaver all the fo 
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both the real and the sham, and bids fair to solve in a twelve 

a problem which has puzzled departmentalism for fifty Mn 
technical education for India. The despised occupation of p3 
has become one which attracts the intelligence of the highest BL y 
The best appliances of modern Europe are being brought to t | 
the primitive apparatus of the village hand-loom Weaver p : 
suddenly finds himself in great demand as a teacher for BeN 
and Vaishyas and for ‘failed B.A.s’ of the Calcutta Univer 
One of Lord Curzon’s last acts as Viceroy was to sanction for Beng, 
an important scheme for a school of hand-loom weaving oni 
best modern lines—a stroke of policy worthy of the best traditio | 
of Anglo-Indian statesmen, which will help to turn many disaffect | 
agitators into loyal and industrious citizens. The Indian Weavin 
industry will thus be able to face the competition of nineteenth. 
century factories on more equal terms. The latest improvementsinti | 
application of mechanical power all tend to make the concentratim 
of labour in these social pest-houses less and less a necessity for modem 
industrial methods. It is more than probable that before many 
decades have passed modern science will place at the disposal d 
the Indian village weaver, in a simple and effective form, as nal 
power as he may want to use. Thus the centuries even now ar 
helping Swadeshi. i 
Let us now discuss Swadeshi in relation to public works. For the’ 
last fifty years departmentalism has entrusted the whole construction | 
of public works and with it the whole art interests of India to a boly | 
of engineers who have had no artistic training. I say ‘whole at 
interests’ advisedly, for if all the schools of art in India were close | 
to-morrow Indian art would be hardly a whit the worse—or better | 
Art museums as they have been always conducted may give 4 spes 
modic impulse to a passing caprice of fashion in Europe and Amenth | 
by advertising so-called Indian art ware. But, unfortunately, mo 
of the art collected in Indian museums and exhibitions is made solely 
for the European market. It is an art which from its falsene® a 
never have a permanent commercial value, and it is not in any cs 
the art of the people. A permanent revival of Indian art, = 
in a commercial or artistic sense, can never be produced by ag 
methods as these. „pubit 
The monopoly of architectural art which the Indian ist 
Works Department has assumed, and the curse of a false class i 
which it has brought with it from Europe, are the prin! 
of the decay of the real art of the country. The ©? 
with which Avglo-Indian administrators have regarded th 
tude of this policy is partly, no doubt, a recognition of the $ 
and devoted services of Public Works officers in the A i 
tion of railways and irrigation works, but it is mainly 6? adap 
ineradicable superstition that European architecture is bette? 
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modern requirements, and that though Indian architects may 
to : excelled in the aesthetic side of their profession, they are far 
pehind the times in all that relates to constructional science. We 
form our ideas of Indian art from the precious inlay of the Taj or from 
the exuberant carving of Jain and Hindu temples. But do we generally 
take the mosaic of St. Mark’s at Venice as the criterion of the cost of 
a post-office, or form the estimates of a hospital on the carving of a 
Gothic cathedral? Indian architects, like those of medieval Europe, 
know how to be economical when economy is wanted, though they 
disregard economy when it is neither becoming nor necessary. In 
other words they are trained in all the requirements of their pro- 
fession. 
It is doubtless true that Indian builders of the present day know 
little of the use of iron for building purposes, but it is important to 


hav! 


` remember that brick, stone, and wood have not yet been entirely super- 


seded as building materials in India, either by iron, glass, papier- 
maché, sawdust or any other of the up-to-date resources of Western 
architects. In the purely constructional use of these old-fashioned 
materials all that European builders have achieved, whether in classic, 
medieval, or modern times, has been equalled or excelled by Indian 
architects ; and it is highly probable that if Anglo-Indian engineers had 
attempted to study and make use of the traditional craftsmanship 
of centuries which the descendants of these men keep alive, they would 
have learnt something of the artistic possibilities of iron girders, for 
the native builders, instinctively, will use even corrugated iron and 
kerosene tins more artistically than we do. 

We pride ourselves on being a practical nation, and the popular 
excuse for any act of vandalism, or any peculiarly stupid artistic 
abomination, is that art must give way to considerations of utility. 
Yet when art becomes a question of public policy, we are probably 
the most unpractical and irrational of all civilised nations. We have 
certainly exhibited ourselves in that light in India, both before and 
‘ince Great Britain assumed imperial responsibility for the govern- 
ment of the country. Some time ago I met in Calcutta a Prussian 
a engineer, sent out officially to India by his Government 7 T 
owt aici principles of Indian architecture. a a A 
aa = are more practical than ourselves. It was an Eng she sae 
the he A aniline dyes. The Germans forthwith PELA 
they Sag and built up a gigantic German industry ae z Rea 
Seater taking from us the Indian indigo G z s ae 
study le door to Sanscrit literature, but German scholars place a ; 

of it on a scientific basis, and when we want Principals for the 


g 


fie Susson, spent forty years of his life in explorin 
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Empire affords. Hislabours bave been lost on Indian departmenta 

and it seems likely that the Germans again will be the first Bury WM i 
nation to profit by his life-work. Peay a 
Indian departmentalism consistently shuts its eyes to the fact th e 
Tndia still has a national art. Engl and had one two centuries ago A de 
is now seriously attempting to revive it, but the national culture aa th 
was the preduct of centuries cannot be restored in aday. Mr. Ẹ i ar 
S. Prior, in a monograph on the Cathedral Builders of England: ac 
which should be a text-book for all who wish to understand Thi mi 
art, has described the process by which the classicism of the Tal e! 
Renaissance and that peculiar product of modern times, archae. Fi 
logical art, have destroyed the traditional, national art of Europ, | at 
just in the same way as the national art of India is now being destroyed an 
by departmentalism. He has shown how in every country and every þu 
epoch before the eighteenth century a national architecture ws Te 
created by trained bodies of craftsmen, organised like the artim) ar 
castes of India, so that every building was a school of painting, seul- bi 
ture and engineering—of art and of craft; every cathedral, church, m 
palace, or mansion, a human document in which was written the lif be 
of the nation; every public building in its stability, durability, anl th 
| beauty, a symbol of the power and dignity of the State. Then cam ca 
the era of paper architects, of archaeologists and rabid commercialism m 
So instead of a national art which was a joyous worship of the Creator) m 
in the daily work of the people—for the cottager as well as for tht | th 
King—we have now an art for ‘best parlours’ and ‘at homes’;m| € 
art for museums and exhibitions; an art for the scholar, too absorbed | i 
in the dust-heaps of the past to concern himself with the beauty of n 
< the present ; an art for the merchant, too busy with his money-bags i 
i worship God on week-days. | 
5 In India we have now an exactly similar process leading to exactly I 
eae y similar y 5 g ie b 
similar results, only carried on with greater ruthlessness and R 
artistic understanding, for we have in India no Christopher Me } $ 
Inigo Jones to give us brilliant essays in archacological architect a 
Tndia still possesses a large body of trained craftsmen who Ped fe 
the art of building on similar principles and produce similar rest be m 
_ those of the great medieval builders of Europe. They enter n° 7 al b 

sity, for Indian Universities were founded for supplying maraa i 
the official machinery, and make no provision for either art or1? a ci 
But their ancestors built the Taj, the shrines of Mount AD d o 
countless other masterpieces ; they constructed the Mog i l P 
public offices, irrigation works, and everything of practical we d 
the art of building could provide. od p 
How does our departmentalism provide for these needs wot i 
A certain number of young men, with no training either 12 ©, i 


“ee $ axl 
- graft, learn by heart certain formularies for calculating tHe 
* The Portfolio, No. 46, November 1905. 
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ch an iron girder will bear, the smallest dimensions to which 


ight whi i : 
ee be reduced without collapsing, the cheapest rate at which 


a wall can 


a building can be constructed so as to bring it within the annual 


as partmental budget. When a department has settled on paper 
the plan of the building it wants, one of these engincers with an 
archaeological turn of mind puts on toit a Gothic’ or ‘ Classic’ front, 
according to departmental taste, and provides a certain scale of depart- 
mental decoration according to departmental rank and dignity. Then 
the hereditary Indian craftsman whose family has practised the art 
of building for untold centuries is brought in to learn the wisdom of 
the West by copying the departmental paper patterns. How bad the 
art becomes is, perhaps, difficult to be understood by those to whom 
an archacological solecism is more offensive than an artistic eyesore ; 
put it is easy to explain how wasteful and extravagant the system 
really is. To build one of the latest and perhaps the best of these 
archaeological structures in Calcutta, a large number of Indian caste- 
builders were employed. Many of them were both artists and crafts- 
men—they could design, build, and carve. The structural design had 
been settled for them departmentally, so they had no concern with 
that. There was also a considerable amount of ornament to be 
carved, but that also had been designed for them in proper depart- 
mental style, which happened to be Italian Renaissance, so they were 
not allowed to attempt that. Other men who had been trained in 
the European archaeological style in Bombay were brought over to 
copy mechanically the paper patterns prepared for them. These 
men were paid two rupees a day each. Now there are at the present 
time in the Orissa district, not far from Calcutta, and famous for its 
splendid native architecture, a considerable number of masons and 
builders who, within the last twenty years, have designed and carried 
out architectural decoration comparable with that of our finest medieval 
buildings in Europe, and infinitely more beautiful than the imitation 
Renaissance ornament of the building I have referred to. The average 


earnings of these men is four annas a day, or one-eighth of the Woes ae 


paid for executing the departmental decoration. They and their 
Pllow-artists all over India are constantly in want of work, for depart- 
mentalism has no need of their services. Indian art cries out for 
ead We give it museums, exhibitions, and archaeology. ‘ye 
ame departmental plea of economy will not bear a moments 
of th examination, Departmental economy at best is the cone aa 
prog Ç limited liability company which keeps up an appearance 
eee by paying dividends out of capital ; for the imitation 
oe > Sicism which we hold up to the natives of India as tl 
= ue Western civilisation is sapping the foundations D 
-9 Same way as it has destroyed the national 
doing We recklessly use up a part of the re 30 
utely more valuable tha 
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resources which, properly utilised, might bring to the revenue 
country as much as any department of the State. An ou t 
architectural works are rarely even relatively economical. fa 
native builders under our inartistic system are rapidly lon th 
sentiment of good craftsmanship, which always accompanies the 
artistic sentiment. In the same way the decay of national ah i 
in European art has produced the modern school of jerry-bulal 
The process of alterations, patchwork, and repairs which Indian a 
buildings now require, is not entered against the capital aceon 
so that does not trouble the departmental budgets, By B 
Macaulay’s New Zealander, who in some far-off time will continue i 
dilettante propensitics of our race, turns his attention from the Tins | 
of London to the sites of great Anglo-Inclian cities, he will sketch ui 
wonder what rude barbarians left mud-heaps for memorials am ane 
the stately relics of native imperial rule. Swadeshi builds for poster | 
—we for ourselves. Are we right and all the centuries wrong ? | 
| 


900 


The third vital matter of Indian administration which I hy 
mentioned above is national education. From this, Indian Universities 
like their European models, are unanimous in excluding art. Itiss 
common saying that an artist who wishes to know his faults shoul 
give his work to be copied by his pupils. Indian Universities, with 
the unerring shortsightedness of the copyist, have exaggerated tht) 
defects of the older English Universities to the point of caricatur | 
The many excellences of English college-culture are too well adver 
tised by its votaries to need mention. Indian Universities have oll) 


recognised its faults—the aloofness from the national life and watt) 


S 


of breadth. Inversely, Oxford has attempted to reproduce Gret | 


culture by composing Greek odes and essays—ignoring the fact that 
it was based on the cultivation of the aesthetic faculties and a pit 


found study of human nature—while Japan has caught the tut 
spirit of it in not attempting an imitation. 


. ; $ aye hinely: 
Lord Curzon has given Indian Universities a new machin 


ee [e 

They have now to work out their own salvation with it, Eo 

apparently about to restore Indian culture on a basis of pe: 
o 


science. The idea that teaching Indian schoolboys a smatten me 
modern experimental science will be a revelation to a cult 
civilisation which constructed a theory of the Universe, based oS o 
we call modern scientific principles, five thousand years ago ma tt 
Swadeshi laugh in its sleeves ; but the difficulty of applying vl 
ideas to the Hast is shown even in metaphors—for Swades™ o jld 


has no sleeves. The Greeks believed that by teaching thei "peat 


to love God’s beauty in Nature they would help them to bring joni 


into their daily lives. They thus found what modern ed 
are always looking for—a religion without dogma. Eve 
art since the world began expresses the same sentiment. 
we still believe in beauty to a certain extent, provide 
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naeologically correct. In India we only believe in unadulterated 
ON are d moral text-books. The Greeks understood that by th 
ugliness an | dedico Ee ye take 
study of nature and of art t hey were eveloping the powers of obser- 
vation and the powers of original thought, as art represents the creative 
faculties developed through the observation of nature. Greek educa- 
tion was, therefore, a system of national culture based on national 
life and art. The present Indian University system is a system of 

edagogics based on narrow utilitarianism. 

The artistic sense is the essence of real culture. Homer, Shake- 
speare, and the Mahibbirata, products of national life and art, will 
live when most of our college-made culture is lost in the limbo of time. 
But art as the vitalising influence in national culture is as little 
understood by Indian Universities as it is by departmentalism, The 
art faculty only exists as part of the University machinery, Swadeshi 
in Bengal has raised a cry for a national University. Though there may 
be sedition in the cry there is none in the idea itself; it is the ideal 
for which all Indian educationists must aim. A real national Univer- 
sity would solve the greatest difficulty of Indian education—the 
question of religion. However suitable it may be for the Western 
social and political system to exclude religion from State education, 
the idea is and always will be utterly incomprehensible and abhorrent 
to the Hast. By transplanting this system to India we make Indian 
colleges hot-beds of irreligion and disloyalty, and only create a Franken- 
stein to curse and hate us. Akbar solved the difficulty by inventing 
a religion for the State, and at the same time allowing all his subjects 
to practise theirs. We could do the same by founding a Christian 
University and giving State aid to all other creeds in founding their 
own, Swadeshi would then be wholly on our side. We should hoist 
sedition with its own petard and convert an armed camp into a loyal 
and contented Empire. 

It may be that art is merely a matter of sentiment ; but sentiment 
has brought J apan where she is to-day, and if the centuries can be 
parted Sentiment rules the world. The bigotry of Aurangzebe 
piles the art of the Moguls and broke up the empire which the 
cn ` Babar and the statesmanship of Akbar omi ae a 
A Diea to the Empire which Warren Hastings, Clive, Wellesley, 

lousie won for us in the short-sighted departmentalism which 


crushes out the spirituality of the people? That is not the we 
man’s mission, 


Ei B. HAVELL. 
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THE KING OF SIAM AND HIS COUNTR» wel 


Tur King of Siam has come to Europe and intends shortly to paya. z 
if second visit to England. It is ten years since His Majesty was he on 


here. The first King of Siam of the present dynasty was a SUCCesshil * 
soldier, who in the eighteenth century repelled a formidable Burme for 


invasion, and restored his country’s freedom and independence altal tlir 
long and severe struggle. But the ability of various members of th) tha 
Royal Family of Siam has shown itself quite as conspicuously in pe} sla 
asin war. One of the King’s immediate predecessors was a remark} In 
ably successful student in languages ancient and modern, Fasten! eit! 
: and Western. Another was a well-known mathematician, and th) wa 
z reigning King has a knowledge of English literature and a conva-| int 
; sational fluency in English which astonish most Englishmen wh) by 
have come in contact with him. The King is widely recognisl| mo 
as the Representative of the purest form of the Buddhist religimm) 2° 
the Far East, a religion which in its moral doctrines and rules of life} f 
offers many striking analogies to Christianity. Those admitted»). Th 


the King’s friendship speak with enthusiasm of a personal charm n a 
_ easy to define, but which has its roots in a rare combination ob ket e 


perceptions, subtle humour, wide knowledge, and broad sympathies | fol 
jam isa country full of interest for those who care to study the 


Far East; and for Englishmen, more than any other Europeans v 

there are abundant reasons why such a study has special attraction | | abl 

; Erom the political, the industrial, and, we may add, the pent Pha 
side, there are few countries in the world more worth visiting t ma 
Siam, and few so seldom visited. Geographically, Siam 3 of art 

main track from East to West and from West to Hast. This y Go 

the stream of tourists and travellers usually pass it by. They at Fe Ki 

of them in a hurry to get from the place they are at to the pee ae 


__ are going to, and Siam is not a country to visit in a hurry- Ever 
there is suggestive of a contemplative rather than a transitive ™ atel 
Before the French annexation of 1893 Siam had an oE 
rea of about 280,000 square miles, that is more than double o ' 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and although a large slice ss a 
tak off on her eastern and northern boundaries, and, . ri 
ment with France, still more has gone from her © 
"y provinces, there remains a large territory Wh 
for hundreds of miles with that under British 
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The King of Siam was only seventeen years of age when, in 1867, 
ie ascended the throne, and at once he set himself to deal with the 
dificult and delicate problem of domestic slavery as it then existed in 
nis country- Slavery in Siam had a double origin. In the first place 
Ge captured in war were generally made slaves, and their descendants 
were born in slavery, and, secondly, insolvent debtors often sold them- 


selves and their families to their creditors, and were bound to work 


for them in @ servile condition without pay. 

Nothing like African slavery ever existed in Siam. Slaves could 
never be lawfully treated as mere chattels to be passed from hand to 
“hand outside the protection of the law. ‘Theoretically, at all events, 
they were under the law, and their masters were liable to punishment 
for maltreating them. Soon after the present King came to the 
“Yhirone a great reform was introduced. A law was passed providing 
that, alter the date of the King’s accession, no one could be born a 
slave, no matter who his parents were, or what their status was. 
In the second place, after the same date no one could become a slave 
either by capture in war or by reason of insolvency, or in any other 
way. The change was a radical one, affecting property and vested 
interests, as well as ancient custom, but, partly owing to the wisdom 
by which the change was not suddenly but gradually made, and still 
more by reason of the King’s personal influence and popularity the 
new law was accepted, and domestic slavery, as a legal institution, 
has been gradually disappearing in Siam and is now practically extinct. 
There is a striking similarity between this gradual and automatic 
system of abolishing slavery in Siam and the plan adopted by General 
Gordon many years later in the Soudan in dealing with the slave 
trade there. But it may safely be said that the young King of Siam 
followed no precedent, but created one for himself and his Government 
when he inaugurated his reign by an act of enlightened justice and 
of generous sympathy towards those of his subjects who were least 
able to help themselves. From time to time, at long intervals, Siam 
ad sent special embassies to European Powers, but the first per- 

manent minister was accredited in 1883, when the writer of this pee aoe 

article undertook the duties of Secretary of Legation for the Siamese 

| overnment, and accompanied the Minister (who was related to the SHA 

“ing and had received an education in England) on a diplomatı 


t fi ; 
“Sur to the various capitals of Europe. 
One of the 


7 
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Siam practically as a free import, but also from China an exception 
strong and poisonous kind of alcoholic drink had found its all 
Siam, which was demoralising the people to such an exten, tha 
King and his Government were determined to bring it under stead 
control. So strong was the feeling aroused that it was fe 
understood that, rather than see his subjects ruined by what 
to them alcoholic poison, the King was determined to cance] a 
treaty with Europe, and start fair with control over the Siame 
liquor traffic as the one essential condition precedent to the negotia | 
tion of any new treaty. At this time (1883) Lord Granville al 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice (tos 
Lord Fitzmaurice) was Parliamentary Under Secretary. They eaves, 
sympathetic hearing to the case for Siam, and very shortly a treaty, 
between England and Siam was signed, enabling the Siamese Covey, 
ment to raise the duty on spirits imported from England, and therey | 
to resume an effective control over the liquor traffic—an examp j 
subsequently followed by seven. other European Powers. 
In some cases the negotiations were prolonged, and were bym! 
means easy to conduct, specially in countries where large revenues wer | 
derived from the export trade in liquor, and things were not mat! 
more casy when it was found that Siam had nothing to offer in retun} 
for the concession she was asking. 
Religion, custom and climate are all in combination against tle 
consumption of alcohol in Siam. Whiskey has been called ‘civilised 
water’ by the Siamese. Whatever may be the requirements of the 
‘Pioneers of Civilisation’ in Eastern and tropical countries, thty 
had better keep their ‘ civilised water’ for their own consumption 
for it spells ruin and death to the native races. 


Diplomats who go on a tour from one Government to a 
mus 
Ant} 


i 


work may be ruined by one false step, or by the snapping of one i 


m the chain which is being so carefully forged. But, from the eA 
of view of justice and humanity, the Siamese case was a sirote t 
and the writer of this paper gratefully records that in all cas® gn 
Sweden in the north to Italy and Spain in the south, friends t0 r if 
were found who warmly sympathised with the aims and ob | 


the Siamese Mission of 1883 and 1884. 


TAXATION IN IAM 

In regard to taxation, the custom practically universal 
countries for levying taxes has been to farm them out to contr? 
agree to pay the Government a fixed annual rent, no ane a 
asked so long as the fixed rent is paid without any violent dis 2 


in Basti) 
i 


pel! 


ac 
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xpayers. The system as described proclaims its inevit- 

Je abuses. It invites oppression, makes honesty almost impossible, 
Bee the man who practises honesty a ridiculous fool in the eyes 
a majority of his neighbours. But the difficulty of changing 
oi a system when it has been ingrained into the history, habits, 
and political administration of a highly conservative country is 
enormous. The man whose purse 1s lightened by any change, adminis- 
trative OF political, however necessary and Just, naturally describes 
the process as @ revolution based on confiscation. The system of 
farming out has not always been confined to the Far East. Our 
own army used to have its regiments farmed out to colonels, whose 
income was largely supplemented by whatever they could make 


among the E 


ver out of the necessaries supplied to their men—sometimes, it was said, 

oreh necessaries that did not exist to men who had no existence except on 
bi a : . i 

ial | paper. The Siamese Government, alive to the abuses entailed by 
iA l: 


the existing system, asked the assistance of Lord Cromer, who recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. Mitchell Innes as Financial Adviser. 
He began the work which has been continued by his successor, Mr. 
Rivett Carnac, who served for twenty-five years in the Financial 
department of the Indian Government, and subsequently by Mr. 
Williamson, who is still at Bangkok. Mr. Rivett Carnac’s budget for 
1901-2 was the first ever made public in Siam. The changes which 
have been begun, and are being carried out, are all in the direction of a 
more healthy system of finance. Fixed salaries for officials have - 
been introduced, and the farming-out plan is being abolished. The 
necessary revenue is more and more being taken from the legitimate 
sources of wealth, the creation of productive industries, and less 
and less from opium, gambling, and other forms of demoralizing 
luxury. The decrease of taxes of the one kind has been balanced by 
an increase of taxes of the better kind. In one year the decrease of 
revenue from the abolition of gambling houses amounted to nearly 
40,0001., but, on the other hand, the increased rice tax came up to 
nearly 44,0001. 
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hy 
being an advance in value of no less than 1,227,0001. ovet t | 
of the five preceding years. Teak valued at 817,4007, aeai Vetig 
13 per cent. of the total exports. The ports of Singapore 2 pia 
Kong received, or distributed, about 76 per cenit. of the expat 
of Siam. These figures are quite enough to shew how largely inte ta 
Great Britain and her colonies are in the imdtistries and prosper f 
Siam. It may be added that of the 77,000 toris of teak timber ex " a 
from Siam in 1904, 44,000 tons were taken by India, 12,009 WE 
Kong, 3,800 by Singapore, and 1,300 tons by the United Kingdom r 

should be remembered that the teak trade is subject to one uncontrgk. 

able uncertainty from which many other trades are free. Ti depen 

on the rise and volume of the water in the various rivers on which tal 

logs are floated down from the forests to the rafting stations, Th! 

output from the forests is dependent on the output from the tives! 

a double uncertainty which sometimes baffles calculation and up 

averages in a very unexpected fashion. 
Education in Siam has made an immense advance during th! 

present reign. Every year there has been a stream of Siamese student! 

coming to Europe or returning home. ‘he large majority of then! 

come to England, where they are distributed among various school’ 

a fair proportion being sent to the great public schools, and on tt, 

Oxford or Cambridge. The wider curriculum and less severely classitd) 
atmosphere of Cambridge ofler greater attractions to the Siame 

students than Oxford. Several of them have been called to the Bar 

and have qualified for other professions, such as the army, the naw 
engineering, surgery, and medicine. The Crown Prince’ of Siam We 

in England for several years, educated privately. He then pass 

through Sandhurst, joined an English regiment, and ended his Engl 

education by a year at Christ Church, Oxford. He is now acting" 

ied Regent during the King’s absence. Several of the Crown Princesy 
$ brothers have been educated in England, and some have gov? iy 
j here to Germany, Denmark, and Russia. There is no royal family ai 
the world of which the members have had such varied experient d | 
almost every country in Europe. It is not many years 28° e 
first Siamese students came to Europe, and now they have been m 
known, and liked at most of our public schools and universities wi 
in the schools and universities abroad. They have served rad 
Navy and Army, and worked in our workshops, in our labora i 
and in our hospitals. Many of the Siamese students have he ia) 
own in the cricket and football field. A son of the King = pti 
has often coxed and coached the Cambridge University a om t 
Cam, although he did not steer the boat against Oxford. 
_ played racquets and tennis for their schools, and have dist : 
_ themselves in fencing and boxing, and other forms of athlet 
= Many years ago Mr. Edward Bowen of Harrow said t0 7 
“You are trying an extraordinary experiment in sendite 


gingi 
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nieved and said that there was not a master at Harrow who would 
ac sal welcome them to his house. 
nia the political connection between England and Siam little need 
pe said here. Only one or two of the more recent diplomatic arrange- 
ments can be noticed. 
Tor generations past there has been a consensus of opinion prac- 
tically unanimous among Englishmen who have made a study of 
olitics in the Far East that British interests are intimately concerned 
in the integrity and independence of Siam. The general tenor of the 
various treaties which for something like three quarters of a century 
have governed the relations between the two countries conclusively 


~ proves that this is the ruling principle upon which they have been 


pased. A striking confirmation of this principle was given in a 
practical form by the treaty between England and France of 1896. 
The two contracting Powers then undertook what amounted to a 
mutual guarantee against armed intervention in Central Siam. 

This international agreement was accompanied and explained by 
a letter to Lord Dufferin, then British Ambassador in Paris, from 
Lord Salisbury, which made it absolutely clear that this guarantee 
of only a part of Siam did not cast any doubt upon the validity of the 
Siamese title to the remainder of her territory outside the guaranteed 
portion. In 1904 a declaration was signed by Lord Lansdowne and 
the French Ambassador containing an express disclaimer by the 
English and French Governments of all intention to annex any part 
of Siamese territory. While England has carried out her intention 
France has not, and large portions of what were tributary Siamese 
provinces are now included within French dominions. 
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in what is known as the Chiengmai treaty, gave up, in return f 1: 
advantages, a large portion of her local extra-territoria] i ia 
international court was established, in which all loca] Cases A 
British subjects are parties have been tried under Siamese | M Whig 
experiment has been, on the whole, highly successful, ang = ky 
as a precedent for the future. ay ey 
The time will come, and that shortly, when Siam will ask fop. 
entire revision of the tarifis settled by treaties, some of ton Oty) 
than half a century old. This is necessary, not as a protective na 
but to enable the Government to carry out the administrative ae 
which are needed not only for the Siamese themselves, but also fi 
general prosperity of trade, and of those foreign residents Son, 
engaged in it. A 3 per cent. import duty is hardly better than a T 
, ae A 3 è | 
at all, and this was the tariff settled in a treaty signed by Sir Jon) 
Bowring as long ago as 1855, and which has lasted up to the presari t 
time. | 
A Government which has the courage to give up large revents : 
derived from gambling tables has a strong claim to charge a suffices,  ” 
import duty for the purposes of efficient administration. For tk. ; 
future what is more wanted than anything else is that Siam shouldk : 
given the peaceful opportunity to work out her own salvation i 7 
k enlightened progress, without threats of absorption from outside, orm i 
iS excess of intervention in her internal affairs. That she will not listen 6 
to, and accept, the advice of experts no one will for one moment asset ñ 
who knows how much the late Monsieur Rolin J acquemyns was abti 
to effect during his residence at Bangkok, and how many importati  ¢ 
reforms have been successfully recommended by the experient| o 
ability, and tact of the present Adviser, Mr. Edward H. Strobel 
formerly Professor of International Law at Harvard University. — b 
As in the healthiest and most civilised form of every commutl ) P 
the highest test of social advance is that the strongest and the weakest} p 
members can live side by side, each enjoying the perfect security A t 
laws which are equal for all and effectual for the protection of all aik R 
so in the commonwealth of nations the highest form of interneti t 
Civilisation is that which recognises and respects the independe i 
of the smaller, just as completely as that of the most powerful count l l 
and regards with a genuine sympathy every advance towards @ w i 
national life made by a government whose past history, E } i 
conditions, and future aims and ambitions may differ widely | 4 
those of the great European Powers. Jeon i: 
In conclusion we wish good luck to Siam, and offer a cordi LNG phy 
~ to our honoured guest who for forty years has been the King % t 
_ country and the best friend to his people that they have eve? ha 7 
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hee THE ‘WHITE FLAG’ IN JAMAICA 

or thy 


10 ay THE publication of the White Paper (or, as it should be called, the 
| «White Flag’) which is said to deal with ‘ Correspondence relating to 


Ta the resignation by Sir A. Swettenham of his office as Governor of 
pe Jamaica,’ has an importance that is of Imperial gravity. The fact 

| that it was issued in the late days of April, and that it is therefore 
a now six weeks old, must not preclude the British public from giving ae 

| its most serious attention to the manner in which the Colonial Office 
yt has seen fit to treat one of the oldest and most faithful of Britis a4 
zt public servants. The success of our Empire depends, in so far as 
oni] India and the Crown Colonies are concerned, almost entirely upon 
ort the qualities of the members of the Civil Service, and if these Imperial eee 
listen officers, for they are no less, are to be liable to treatment that would- eee 
ast} not be meted out to the commonest criminal, then it is to be feared S 
abe that in the future men will hesitate to give their lives or their sons = 
nw to a service that is exposed to chances such as those which have 
i caused the retirement of Sir Alexander Swettenham. 3 


7 There is a tendency in high quarters to forget that the Empire 
| belongs not to the Cabinet but to the British nation in the most com- — 
prehensive sense of that term ; that the making of laws in Parliament 
belongs to the joint Houses, and not to the Executive of the day ; 
that the Army is not a perquisite of the War Office ; that the Colonies 
7 ae hot the peculiar possession of the Secretary of State for the 

time being; that all these instruments of Imperial power belo 
as fact and in truth and in equal degree, to every subjec 
: a Majesty. It is because the Colonial Office does appear tot : 

hat the large provinces which it is paid to superintend are in S$ 


ateena 
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who believes in hearing the accused before he ig condemn 
e 


who does not allow his conscience to be satisfied by the z da Ja 
| newspaper reports alone. The expression of this fecling was att l 
$ by those who moved in the House of Commons for papers deai 0 
the subject, and who recognised that they must hold their iad 
in suspense until official evidence was laid before them, Ulin i 
í the papers were produced, and what did they contain ? (4 4 
paper report of Sir A. Swettenham’s now notorious letter a é 
hectoring addendum from the Colonial Secretary, requiring an ap b 
ate if the letter were indeed authentic, but not asking for a copy a n 
' document to which it was the answer; (2) Authentic copies y 1 


(a) the Admiral’s note and (b) Sir A. Swettenham’s reply; (j t 

full official apology from the Governor of Jamaica to the Amma! ° 

Admiral ; and (4) An intimation that he will retire from the piti ( 

A service. And upon this selected evidence alone the Colonial Secret a 

ah has the assurance to expect that the people of England will mi! 

acquiesce in yet another snub to a prominent public servant. 

I cannot help believing that a full comprehension of even a fei) c 

the circumstances carefully eliminated from the White Paper œ 
show Sir A. Swettenham to have been a far better guardian of Briti 

honour than the slightly hysterical and very official individual) } 


has caused the retirement of the Governor. For convenience sl i 
I will tabulate the events as they occurred, with such notes assy 
desirable to elucidate the position. U 


The 14th of January.—The earthquake at Kingston ; ruin o i 


city and deplorable loss of life. The Governor wired to Santiago“) f 
Cuba to purchase bandages, é&c. j 
Lhe 15th of January. —Parts of Kingston in flames ; news prota 
reached Havana. i f 
The 16th of January.—At midnight two United States baits i] 
and a cruiser, under command of Rear-Admiral Davies, a! | l 


_ Kingston harbour. The officers went immediately on boat 
Port Kingston, escorted thither by the Governor himself, who m 
it plain that he desired no salute. te; 
The Uith of January.—The United States ships fired a sê 1 git 
Admiral landed fifty armed men and working parties ; the Unia 
flag was hoisted in a field on British territory and an American 
was installed. sing 
_ This done the Admiral writes to the Governor eP i 
the visiting navy let off its guns by mistake, and then 7 
_ propose’ and ‘judge’ and ‘direct’ concerning the S} 
though there were no such person as a British Gover? 
thousand miles. S 


ne 
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I landed working parties from both ships to-day [he writes}. I propose to 

parties to-morrow unless you expressly desire mo not to do so... | I judge 

An surveillance of the city is not adequate. re T shall direct the medical 

quadron. . + I trust that you will justify mo in the matter. . . . 


Jand i 
the pot! 
officers of my § 


Pi Later in the day the Admiral wires to his Chief-in-Command at 
“et, Hlavana to the effect that 


Sir A. Swettenham is a man of great power; declined my offer to land 
| working parties to assist in hospital, to polico streets, clear away débris and i 
ond bury the dead...» Later by request [Query—by whose request 9] I landed fifty i 
apol men undor arms to prevent a mutiny in the penitentiary. 


“off There was no mutiny; both inside and outside the penitentiary 


pies q the populace preserved an attitude of admirable composure under the iA 
3 yi circumstances, so these troops were withdrawn by request of the E 
Met, Governor, who had never authorised their landing, E 
> puh by S Ò r 
e as he has assured me [continues the Admiral] he is capable of controlling the r, 
N situation. He has West Indian Regiment 1,000 strong, and two companies of À 
mute) artillery besides insular constabulary. . . . I consider it my duty to remain for Be 
the present at least. Situation is too confusing, and conflicting stories, reports, 
y few complaints, and rumours too contradictory to enable me at present to form a | 
er | clear judgment of actual situation. . 
Britt From this unique document it will be seen that Governor Swetten- 


al!)  ham’s assurances that he was quite able to look after Kingston 
o Su impressed the Admiral very little; and that the latter was quite 
18 St!) prepared to take yet another island in the Caribbean Sea under 

the sheltering wing of the American eagle. He felt, however, that 


oft) he would require justification for his action, and therefore he asked - J 
iago“) for it in his letter to the Governor. From a communication supplied a 
later by Admiral Evans to the Navy Department we learn that — E 


robat on this date (the 17th of January) Admiral Davies received a reply of 
j thanks from the Governor, ‘ who thinks that he has the situation well 
In hand,’ 
Fe wo of January.—Lord Elgin telegraphs that he does not desire 
r ieee the Governor’s discretion, &c. 
President Roosevelt offers official assistance. : 
Admiral Davies cables for more dressings for the wounded. 
Sir A. Swettenham replies to Admiral Davies's letter. ae 
ae be remembered that the Governor had already courteo 1 We 
th nked the Admiral on the previous day for his assistance, even 
r ough he had not invoked it, He also knew that the Admiral ent ely 
was becoming a diffict 


ms. But he had to get rid of 
ors presence amon 


2 conduct of one man, if, at a time when, overwrought by 78 
$ calamity, he has acted in a manner that he himself will regret 0” re 
_ im particular, T ask you not tọ let the sick, wounded gnd destitii 
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profoundly unpopular and also a serious danger ; Moreover p | 
to prove to a questioning world that Britain can stil] | 
Jamaica without outside help. And so, trying to comb 
ness with some jocularity, he wrote the private letter ; 
‘Dear Admiral Davies.’ I am not concerned to defend the cml 
style of Sir A. Swettenham ; possibly his humour was lesg aie 
the occasion than the directness of his request that a foreign í i 
should leave the island. But the public is anxious to | a 
it is that an obviously private letter found its way j 
Press, and then became incorporated in a Parliamentary Paper, Yy 
gave that letter to the pressman who sent it over the wires? i 
own information from Jamaica, which is accurate though unc 
goes to show that the name of the individuals concerned are well know! 
in the West Indies, and that the slightest investigation would qs. 
close them. One other point about this letter deserves notice: fi, 
was a private letter, the man who made it public under such cirmi 
stances deserves to be ostracised from decent society on both sidl 
of the Atlantic; if it was an official letter, it should have been forward} 
in cipher to be dealt with by the Navy Department or the Stw! 
Secretary at Washington. Of this I am certain ; if, believing a dow) 
ment to be an official communication of a very grave nature, a) 
British officer had been responsible for it reaching the Press bel 
it reached the Admiralty, he would have been instantly relieved 
his command. 

The 19th of January.—Sir Edward Grey telegraphed, by Sir 4 
Swettenham’s desire, his thanks for the prompt and powerful ast 
ance given by Admiral Davies. 

Upon this same date (the 19th of January) two other letters ue 
written which the Colonial Office has deemed it prudent not to publi 
Mr. Churchill declined, in answer to a question in the House of oa 
mons, to divulge their purport. We are therefore driven for "| 
information to an obscure newspaper called the Jamawa owi 
which, in a limited edition, published the following corresponde! i 
This edition is not now obtainable in Jamaica. 

USS. Missouri, Kingston, January 1 i { 
Rear-Apurrat Davirs, U.S.N. 


3 Sır, —On behalf of the Mayor and Council as well as all the cit i 
stricken city, I desire to express my deep and sincere regret ee 
pleasantness should have arisen to cause you to decide to withdraw ine 2 
assistance which you have voluntaril y and so gencrously been ronderma 
country and my unfortunate fellow-citizens. z : 

Whatever may have been the cause which has induced you 7 
withdraw, we deeply regret it, and we do not approve or take an. pi 


we ask you not to withdraw your valuable assistance or tak 


senso! l 
ny 
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fort which until now they have been receiving at your hands, and 

and they thank and bless you. 


1907 


for the com 


. which I 
for which I have &e, 


C. W. TATT, 
Mayor of Kingston. 


In reply to this curious communication the American Admiral 


ted | ; 
a wrote as follows : = ieee 
i ! i 33 ; RBs Missouri, Kingston, Ja. 
i gm, — Your Honour’s communication of this date in the name of yourself 
pubi and Council, as well as all the citizens of Kingston, is received. I beg that you 
y will understand that Tam not withdrawing my Squadron from Kingston by 
ft Ih reason of any unpleasantness, any misunderstanding, or any cause of offence. 
ofc J came here to render first and immediate aid. I could remain only for a few 
know days, and within that time I have done all tbar lay within my power to do, and 
all that the representative of His Majesty’s Government has required of me. 
Id ds As a foreign naval officer I am bound to respect the wishes and requirements 
a iti ‘of the supreme authority of this island. I have left an emergency hospital at 
a Winchester Park, in what I believe to be good working order, under the 
h sis supervision of the American Jesuit Fathers. If I were to remain indefinitely — 
there would, I know, be an abundance of work for me to do, but under the 
vance circumstances, having fulfilled the object of my mission, viz. to render first and 
Stat immediate aid, my duties oblige me to withdraw. 
+ doce: Iam particularly anxious to remove the impression that there has been any 
e, ath misunderstanding between myself and the constituted authorities of Jamaica, 
i and sincerely believe that the work of restoration will progress ; and I express 
nna io you my wish that your city may rise again from its ruins and find its former 
ved prosperity. I thank you for your expressions of appreciation of such services as 
my officers and men have been able to render, and 
Sir A I have «ke. 
asit C. H. DAVIES, 
f- Rear-Admiral Com. Detached Squadron, U.S.A. 
s weri So much for the charge against the Governor of discourtesy toward 
abit) nd disagreement with the American Admiral. It is “blown out of 


fm the water’ by desire of the Admiral himself, who stipulated that his 
letter to the Mayor should be published. i 

The 20th of January.—Sir A. Swettenham telegraphed to the 
State Department at W ashington the expression of his profound 
gratitude. 3 


seen 


ae 


on 

in charger to the uncrowned king. 
À off telegram to the State Secretary, of whose exi 
val cognisance ; but he, too, must needs ofer 


‘i 
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Have read in newspaper this morning what purports to be a lett 
Governor of Jamaica, Can only say that on the materials befor 
tain, as responsible for the troops in the Island, feelings of dee 


Or fro 
c me, g 


hte, 


i i j &rati i 
American Admiral for generous assistance renderod at a most critical et 
me, fh 
i 


; t 
E 
2 i a oe HALDANE, 
Ea ecretary of State for Way, London, i 
He did not wait to communicate his telegram through our Te | 
Minister, nor for the Governor to relate the circumstances tne 
American ‘assistance’; no, he must keep in with Washington at i 
costs. 
And even Sir Edward Grey, our own Secretary of State for Pore; } 
Affairs, was seized with the desire to make official amends to the 
United States for an insult which was neither offered nor felt. i 
charged our Chargé ďd’Aflaires at Washington with a message, which 
was duly delivered, that ‘if the [Press] advices are Correct, Crest 
Britain will deeply regret that an official should have written suchy 
letter to the gallant Admiral who rendered such valuable assistance’ fe, 
Lhe 22nd of January.—Lord Elgin presses on, with his prematuy | 
lecture on deportment to a Colonial Governor of high standing—the 
one document in the White Paper which is new to the public. Tti 
most remarkable that nobody in our Government dared at the moment 
to stand up for our representative, not on the question of his manner, | 
but upon the matter of his action. Yet, whilst England ws 
passing through all this twopenny turmoil, the Admiral in question 
was denying in an interview that there had been any misunderstanding 
_ between the Governor and himself, as well he might. The American | 
Po Press deals with the incident in an unusually reticent fashion, which | 
implies some doubt as to the freedom of their own. representative from 
_ blame; the Canadians, to a man, applaud one who refuses to counter- , 
= ance the lion’s tail-twisting in a distant land; and the Journal de 3 
Débats writes as follows : 


ey, 


= Isit fair to lodge the whole responsibility with ‘Sir A. Swettenham? nA = 
an international usage never to embark an armed force in a foreign coun 
Without being invited to do so by the authorities on land. Now, Admiral a 
acted on his own initiative. He took in hand the policeing of tho town Mi 
_ the Governor of J, amaica haying requested him to do so. 


: ee 
C the same day we learn that the populace is absolutely 1” | 
and the military guards are being withdrawn, ` i f Admi 

a 


T 23rd of Januaiy.—Sir A. Swettenham sends copies 6 
avies’s letter and his own reply, upon which the Colonial OL 
scourtesy is based. ; 


hington, which took n0 
us sacrifice. ; 
let me ask ` 
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Office received any apology from the United States Govern- 
the landing of armed troops upon British territory without 
n of the British Government ; and, if not, why not? 
Jt is common. talk in Washington that an apology for this excts de zèle, 
. for it was nothing more formidable than that, would naturally have 
eg, been forthcoming but for the peculiar haste of Mr. Haldane’s telegram. 


1907 


Foreign 
ment for | í 
the permissio 


Ethe Here we must force ourselves to believe facts more wonderful than 
at al fiction ; our Secretary for War telegraphs to the State Secretary (the 
equivalent of our Foreign Minister at home), with whom he has no 
teign official intercourse, concerning the affairs of a colony with which 
à the officially he has nothing to do, thanking the American Secretary for 
Tk sending naval troops into an island which was, according to the 
which Governor of that island, sufficiently protected by the West Indian 
eat regiment for whose efficiency the Secretary for War was himself 
ucha |) responsible ! 
Ko The second question is: What has Sir A. Swettenham to say — 
ature concerning the many talks which he had with Admiral Davies, and 
the what arguments has he adduced for finally desiring that officer to re- 
Teis move his armed forces ? Be it noted, we arc here dealing with a man 
ment whose action and whose condemnation is published, but whose defence 
nner is withheld from the British public which is, or should be, at once his 
Wis master and his judge. Is this procedure, so absolutely foreign to the 
stion | tradition of British law, to be the exclusive privilege of the Cabinet 
nding when dealing with the Civil servants of the Crown ? ? 
rican | I retum for a brief moment to my diary, with the observation — 
yhith that, after the Governor’s resignation on the 24th of January, the >: 
from | “incident ’’ seems to have lapsed from the attention of those in high — SS 
nten places at Whitehall. 
(l des The 12th of February. —The King’s Speech, referring to the Jamaican 


calamity : 


I have scen with satisfaction that the emergency has been motibo 
Governor and his officers with courage and devotion, and by the people i 
self-control .. . and I recognise with sincere gratitude the Seer 
by the peoplo of the United States of America, and the assistance prom 
oo ered by their naval authorities. ; 


A change has come over the spirit of the Cabinet dream ; the 
they had practically expelled from office is recognised by his Sov 
to have acted with courage and devotion, whilst proper thank 


Cial utterance of a great nation. And wha d 
fficially known to the public until it’wa 
nin the House of ns on the 


916 pighiehBy NAGE) E aed een NETL ra 
‘ Wie 
of despatches from home, and then to say whether he woy 


3 Id jj de 
reconsider the question of his resignation. The lack of Re t Ki 
which forbids the Home Government to ask him to withdraw i sity | i 

. SAT its r = 7 <a Wi K 
be immediately noted. The despatches duly arrived ; there TE l wa 
explanation of the discrepancy between the tone of Lord py.” 


EJ gins j 


bullying command and the generosity of the phrase in the Kin | En 
Speech, nor was there any intimation that His Majesty’s Secretary a | En 
the Colonies had ordered an apology under a misapprehension anq a oe 
ready to admit the blunder. There is good reason to believe that i | to 
the onus of the apology (which, in international affairs, is a Srievons | 
one) had been undertaken by Lord Elgin, the resignation would hav du 
been withdrawn. But no such justice was exhibited ; the Govemo | wi 
was invited to say whether he wished to reconsider his resignation: 5 
had he done so, it would necessarily have been left to him to explain a 
to the Empire why on earth he apologised to the United State r 
He was wiser in his generation than His Majesty’s Government: he a 
saw that, after having been censured for his action, and having ho 
handed in an official apology, his pericd of usefulness as a British cor 
Governor ceased when the dignity of his office lacked the vital sup: aie 
port of the Crown. So he persisted in his resignation, and th) yo 
Empire is the poorer for lack of one of its oldest and most ex) or 
perienced pro-Consuls. | ma 
Here, again, in the ‘ White Flag’ paper, we miss any attemptto | Sw 
explain what had occurred between the 22nd of January, when the int 
Governor was ordered to apologise, and the 12th of February, when ap] 
His Majesty declared himself satisfied with the ‘ courage and devotion pre 
of his representative in Jamaica. Surely something had transpired she 
of which we are purposely kept in ignorance, in the vapid hope tht) is 
“nobody notices what goes on in the Colonies’ ; or was the procedure | the 
adopted in flattery of that vanished hand which penned in 1904 the } 
censure of Sir Frank Younghusband for his conduct of the mission p | bla 
Lhassa, and trusted to the honied words of Lord Lansdowne 1 te oe 


House of Lords in 1905 to mollify the Imperial spirit-of the-natiot 
and to pour balm into the personal wound of a public servant t ree 
I pass over many points concerning which a serious study %* 
events, carefully verified and detailed in the foregoing pas nd 
cause for reflection. I leave to those who have the right to Er 
it the duty of claiming the correspondence which is so impudet l 
absent from the White Paper. It may be said that it would ll 
delicate matter to publish papers which we know to have at | 
between Washington and Downing Street ; it may be answerel bie 
we shall have no Empire to defend if we cannot treat OW sis’ | 
servants with ordinary justice. If the British Government 7 io | 
Governor of the calibre of which we are proud, it must ae t 
responsibility, permit him to exercise it, and stand by him W. 
benefit of the doubt’ is exhausted; it must not censut? l 


yes > 
ge 


i 
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atch without having heard him and then compliment him in a 
Speech ; forcing him to retire in January and inviting him to 
withdraw his resignation in tlhe following month. If the Government 
wants gramophone and not a Governor, let it say so ; the substitute 
may be cheaper, but let us ponder well as to which master of correct 
English is to dictate from Doran ay Street to the uttermost ends of the 
Empire ; the Natal ‘record, for instance, should not be repeated, 
nor the language with which several responsible Ministers are accus- 
tomed to adorn their speeches. 
In view, therefore, of all these circumstances, I hold it to bea public 
duty to demand that the Government shall present the full story 
which they owe us, but of which they have only given us a very few 
intermittent threads. Until this is done, who can believe in all their 
brave words about solicitude either for the honour of the Colonies or 
of the Empire as a whole? I do not ask for it out of idle curiosity, 
for I have a hideous feeling that I know the reason which has caused 
this Government to turn its back upon our Governor; namely, the 
hope of favour to come from elsewhere—a hope which its action has 
condemned to eternal disappointment, since ‘the spoils are for the 
strony. I do not ask for it on behalf of an individual, whom I have 
never seen and with whom I have never had communication direct 
or indirect. I ask for it in order that the British sense of justice 
may be thoroughly satisfied, and that public servants in Sir A. 
Swettenham’s position may for the future be assured that in cases of 
international difficulty they shall be certain of their Sovereign’s 
approval, if they have upheld the independence of the flag, without a 
previous passage through the valley of Ministerial humiliation and the 
Shadow of official death. But, if this information for which I plead 
is to be withheld for ever, I shall feel—and millions with me—that 
the words of the Toronto newspaper are fully justified : 


desp 
King’s 


| Everybody knows which of the two [Swettenham or Davies] will have) thei i 
blame piled on his shoulders. But, if Swettenham be recalled, he should try to p 
Maken détour through Canada on his way home, as there are people in this E i 

_ “Ountry who would like to have a good look at the last of his kind. = 


Jan MALCOLM. 
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] THE CAPTURE OF PRIVATE PROPERTy : 
ae AT SEA a 
| m 
i iti 

l ‘ As things stand at present,’ writes Professor Perels in the last edition 
of his Internationale Seerecht, ‘we cannot count on the exempting) S0 
i of private property at sea from capture in the near future, Mey 2e 
: main factor is that the British Government since the Declaration i Ac 
4 Paris has maintained an attitude of persistent and determined resistane | Ke 
4 to all movements for reforming the laws of maritime warfare. Pub | 1$ 
licists of almost all countries, including our own, have been expressing. a 
themselves in similar terms, and we are warned by some of our bet | : 
international lawyers that there is growing up abroad a mass of hostile | 
opinion on the subject which it is unsafe for us to ignore. Professor y 


= Perels’ words conveniently focus for us that alleged mass of opinion = 
and since he was formerly Admiralititsrath and is now Departements | or 
_ Direktor in Reichs-Marine Amt and Professor in the Berlin Universi) h 


we may take his formula as something like our official arraignment | in 
at the bar of Europe. But before examining the charge with awh) on 
to preparing a defence it is wise at once to enter a claim to vary t of 
“indictment. We do not deny the ‘persistent and determined 1% na 
ance,’ We merely beg to submit that our ‘ persistent and determmy | Ay 


: j o 
esistance’ has been ‘to all movements for reforming the Jaws De 


maritime warfare in the interests of the great military States.’ 
_ Itis true that some of our most respected authorities would pers =, 
hat the exemption of private property at sea from capture i all 
ticularly to our own interests, because we possess the larges 

; ore, as they assume, the most vulnerable mercantile 
because we rely for our sustenance more than any othe 
orne supplies. But this is a military question, 0n y 
re not safe guides. Tt involves strategical consi 


r I 
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the idea was first embodied ma SE by Frederick the Great, a man 
who had had practical ox PATES of how gravely the vulnerability 
of commerce at sea may pes ule progress of a Continetital war. When 
he was in alliance with Great Britain it did not ocetr to him to make 
the suggestion. It was the newborn Republic of America that pro- 
posed it to him; and he wisely agieed, since the arrangement made 
it impossible for the United States ever to make war on him at all. 
Similarly, the United States was wise to get the sanction of so great 
a figure to the principle of immunity, since her budding commerce was 
always at the mercy of her one enemy so long as capture was per- 
mitted. With material advantages so great and obvious in hand 
it can convince nobody to talk of lofty and disinterested ideals. ` 

Next it was Napoleon who put forward the new doctrine, and 
sought to establish it by the revolutionary violence of his ‘ Conti- 
nental System.’ In 1866, Austria, cooped up in the head of the 
Adriatic by the menace of a superior Italian fleet, declared for it. 
Italy, similarly threatened by France, had already done so, Again, in 
1870 Prussia magnanimously intimated that, true to the sublime 
principles of Frederick the Great, it was her intention, whatever 
France did, to treat as sacred all innocent private property at:sea. 

When the buffalo found the lion in his path, he exclaimed, witha 
superb gesture, ‘ For my part, I mean to remain true to my vegetarian 
principles,” — 

Now to examine the charge more seriously and with what temper 
we can. For it must be understood that our friends abroad make 
their accusation opprobriously. We are represented as standing 
in the way of human progress, of obstructing for our own selfish 
ends the march of civilisation, of seeking to perpetuate the methods 
of barbarism, of thwarting the disinterested aspirations of nobler 
Nations to mitigate the severity of war and humanise its practice. 
And all this because, as they say, we refuse to complete the work of the 
Declaration of Paris by consenting to give to private property at sea 
ee mete sanctity which it is unblushingly alleged to enjoy in 
ee a ad So shocking does such depravity soudi a A x 7 

hee nas and high-minded journalism, which is so ae oe 
toh hae o ask, in its most moving and conscientious tones, IL we 

e the last of all nations to recognise this sacred duty to humanity. 
30 lu deen that this particular attitude torar ae ee 
Charge against Kee Gee pees Ae ze have to 
aie ae : ourselves is peculiarly hard, ee oe war ultelne 
nation eax, record in respect of _the mitigation T 

pretend to rival. There is no nation that can point to 
to the public opinion of the world against interest Se 
in consenting, in 1856, to the doctrine of ‘Free ships, free 
At the time it was widely regarded, and is still so regarded, 
“ing us of one of the most powerful weapons in our armoury > 


® concessio 
© made į 

goods, 

as depri 
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and yet for the sake of goodwill amongst nations, for the pm 
softening the hardships of war to neutrals, we surrendered an 0 
Wor centuries we had clung to it as essential to the maintenan, 4 
our sea power; yeta higher and more farsighted wisdom prea i 
the almost quixotic sacrifice, and it was done. Can any nation A 
a sacrifice beside it? Let him who can cast the first stone at Us a 
T'o add to the unreasonableness of our accusers, instead of ile 
ledging handsomely the lengths to which we went on that oak 
they rail at us because we will not extend the principle to the A 
plete immunity of private property at sea. As though the one ni | 
ciple had anything to do with the other. ‘ You might as well say) | 
said Sir William Harcourt during a debate on the point in 1878gy/ 
surely he, whether as a Liberal humanitarian or an internation) 
lawyer, should carry weight enough—‘ You might as well say that th 
extension of the Great Western Railway would be an extension of 
the Great Northern. They do not go in the same direction, they haw 
not the same object, they are not parallel in any respect.’ Nothing 
can serve better for clearing the subject of fallacies and exhibiting 
the true grounds of the British attitude than to follow out the line ol! 
reasoning which the great international jurist indicated in opposing | 
the idea on that occasion. 
If the ideas which determined the status of private property in 
war be traced back to the dawn of modern international law, we shall 1 
find Grotius, in 1625, and Bynkershoek a century later, giving as a 
axiom the right to confiscate or destroy all property whatsoovet 
belonging to an enemy wherever found. ‘The axiom was quickly 
modified by Vattel, who wrote during the Seven Years’ War. While 
admitting the abstract right, he maintained that its exercise shoul 
only be permitted as far as it is called for by the purposes of wal 
Here we have the first application of the true theory of war ora 
question. We make war not for the purpose of doing the, ene l 
all the harm we can, but to bring such pressure to bear upon himas 
force him to do our will—that is, will convince him that to m 
on our terms is better than continuing to fight. 
criminate plunder of private property and its wanton ¢ 
while causing an immense amount of individual suffering 
contribute in the most forcible way to the kind of pressut® s 
needed. Consequently, it had already become the practic? a 
invading enemy to treat private property with a certam n 
rather, perhaps, economy, and to endeavour to set some 7 
upon its indiscriminate plunder and destruction. © nfoun 
5 5 A ; un 0 
It is to this movement is due the oft-repeated but wholly wr 
assertion that private property ashore, unlike private proper y 
‘has been made generally immune from capture. It js further 


that this immunity was due to a growing sense of bun 
,, thisist 
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n which makes plain and practical people impatient with inter- 
onal law and blinds them to its value and reality. It is just one of 
na expressions which jurists let slip from a mere habit of the pen. 
Br iis particular statement, that the restrictions in question were 
due toa growing sense of humanity, there is no real evidence whatever. 
Humanity may have been a contributory cause, but, if we turn from 
the loose expressions of jurists to the dry light of the orders actually 
PEO mulgated by invading generals, we see at once that the real reason 


of the restrictions was strategical and military, and not moral at all. 


Take, for instance, the earliest case as typical—the rule of Gustavus 
Adolphus against plundering : : If it so please God that we beat the 
enemy either in the field or in his leaguer, then shall every man follow 
the chase of the enemies; and no miami give himself up to fall upon 
the pillage so long as it is possible to follow the enemy,’ etc. This 
germ idea that pillage actually lessens your power to exert the neces- 
sary pressure was further developed by the rules of Frederick the 
Great ; but he took a long step further. For that great master of war 
recognised not only that pillage demoralised and weakened the weapon 
with which the pressure had to be exerted, but that pillage and de- 
struction were not the most profitable or effective ways of exercising 
your rights over the enemy’s property. To deprive the enemy’s people 
of their power to produce was both to destroy the value of your conquest 
and its power of maintaining your troops. To protect the goose 
and enable her to continue laying her golden eggs was the only sound 
Policy. He therefore insisted on the method of exercising his war 
tight by levying contributions and making requisitions. By this 
means he at once maintained the temper of his weapon and 


| Made the pressure of the occupation more lasting, more powerful, 
a | and more directly coercive to the collective life of the enemy. To say 


that he abandoned his right over enemy’s property is to play satin 
Words. “If an army is in winter quarters in an enemy’s country,” 
he writes in his General Principles of War, ‘the soldiers receive gratis 
Tead, meat, and beer, which are furnished by the country.’ And 
a “The enemy’s country is bound to supply horses for the artillery, 
ee ot war, and provisions, and to make up any deficiencies 
and moe The truth is that no restraint of the old rule of Grobni 
Or str a tshoek is to be found that does not operate to the military 
‘ine gical benefit of the belligerent, not one that does not directly 
achieve Pressure which the invading force is seeking to oat to 
e ee Send. The principle reached its clearest expression uring 
Slccegs ce war, where it was absolutely essential to cme 
arfa at they should not goad the French people into guer a 
<e, as Napoleon had done in Spain, by permitting irresponsible 


Exercig 5 ; 
a of belligerent tights over private property- By the German 
Ot otia OO no requisition could be made except by general pes 
yo S in command of detached corps. 
Sue INS, 304 ; 80 
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The system worked admirably, and, on the whole a oe 190 
and with as little individual suffering as is possible in Se ya | vith 
of an invasion—the means by which it exerts the necessar Coh ae 
—is to produce a stagnation of national life. This the Prey ae 
invasion did effectively, and the stagnation grew deeper ia Y sho 


intolerable the more it was prolonged, till submission wag Teens, guilt 
to be the lesser evil. But all this was not done merely by thew Grea 
of armies. It was done by the exercise of belligerent n forbi 
enemy’s property : of the right to seize and consume it; of they, tonn 
to control roads and railways and inland waters, so as ty ji | mero 
its flow and render commerce impossible except in so d not, 


suited the belligerent; and of the right to carry military erni pa 
against it in case of resistance by its owners. Without the Toh thes 
requisitions and contributions, without the right to control T lawl 


communications, it could not be done. War, as is wiwe not 
admitted, would become impossible. Nations cannot be brouil the: 
their knees by the mere conflict of armies, any more than they} priv: 
‘by the single combats of kings. It is what follows victory) of w 
counts—the choking of the national life by process of exui) into 
| on property, the stagnation produced by the stoppage of civil: whic 


Í munications, whether public or private. | capi 

Here is a picture of what the process meant, drawn by the l adv 

7 pen of a man who saw it face to face in 1870: | ne 
se 


In occupied towns officials receive no salarios, professional men we oper 
The law courts are closed. Holders of house property can get no rent. ie vess 
of land can neither get rent, nor can they cultivate the soil or sell the r 
The State funds pay no dividends, or, if they do, all communication wa i : 
occupied and unoccupied districts being broken off, the dividends a 
touched. Railway dividends are equally intangible, and perhaps the grar 
which the shareholder has especially counted is in the hands of tho enal righ 


Re fly, for 
rf This is what conquest of territory means—the prostratin P brin 
national life; and this is why conquest of territory 18 the m | toy 
which land warfare-seeks to gain its end. ° is p 


With this picture in our minds of the way in which private P can 
is dealt with ashore, and the way in which it is made to 00 
to the victors object, let us turn to the sea, and 
manner its treatment there is less moral, less human, i0” 
if war is to be waged at all. To begin with, we note e Og 
respects private property has:never been ‘so badly ree ie) 
it has been on land ; at least, in modern times.and in Teor ab) 
it has never been the subject of indiscriminate plunder. elt; 
scramble-fortoot, which led to the acutest suffering and oden 
was no part of sea capture. Prizes were taken bY Chog m 
_ war, were regularly condemned, and the proceeds oy 
= the captors in cool blood and by authority. Aga”, nes 
_ military execution was never the penalty for resists 
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in private property, as it always was, and in some cases still is, 
with p The real reason why capture at sea got a bad name was 
of a rivateers, by whom the greater part of it was done, and 
„| due a P areas, and particularly in the Mediterranean, were often 
id, ee of unspeakable horrors. The evil was early recognised by 
pi at Britain, and during the Seven Years’ War an Act was passed 
ie forbidding the granting of commissions to vessels under a certain 
sel tonnage, in order to ensure that the work should be done by respectable 
he merchant captains, and not by mere smugglers and pirates. It is 
Te) not, of course, pretended that this law was made from merely 
ty philanthropic reasons, any more than was our concession about 
Rett’ “free ships, free goods.’ Though a sense of honour did enter into it, 
Tit) the chief reason was that we found ourselves unable to control the 
lt, Jawlessness of small privateers, and felt that neutrals, whom we did 
ven) not wish to exasperate, had a legitimate cause of complaint, Now 
ug} the abuse is no longer possible, since the Declaration of Paris abolished 
hey privateering. Over and above this great mitigation of the hardships 
wyi of warfare against private property at sea, there must also be taken 
xe’, into consideration the spread of the practice of marine insurance, 
vla which now distributes the initial loss by individuals over the general 
_ capital of the nation. The result is that even the most convinced 
the#) advocates of the change, both at home and abroad, admit that the 
argument from inhumanity is untenable. The Lord Chancellor, him- 
| Self our strongest advocate of reform, has plainly declared that ‘no 
H operation of war inflicts less suffering than the capture of unarmed 
vessels at sea.’ 
i The truth is that the sea service, in demanding the retention of 
awi] tS right to general capture, asks no more than what is universally 
siii granted to the land service. It asks no more than to exercise war 
pi pe over property in so far as, in the words of Vattel, it is called 
a by the purposes of war—in so far as the pressure necessary to 
: ng pace cannot be exerted without it. It asks only to be allowed 
1, e uce that stagnation of the enemy’s life at sea which an army 
aa Seley to produce ashore by conquest of territory. And how 
(ae } stagnation be produced ? Not by conquest, for conquest 
ship, oe is impossible. The sea cannot be the subject of Gamen ais 
than ie cannot do more, however complete your ascendency, — i 
than den a your enemy of his use of the sea ; you can do a a 
ing on A im that part of his national life which moves au as a A 
R esea, This is what we mean when we speak of “command — 
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» and the use and enjoyment of these communications is 
ʻe of a nation at sea. The sea can be nothing else, ex pt 
stound, and fishing is comparatively so small a fac 
Y5 that it may be eliminated from the questic 
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that we can possibly gain from our enemy upon the sea į 
ier . : 8 
him its use and enjoyment as a means of communication 
of the sea means nothing more nor less than control of a Om 


tions. It occupies exactly the same place and discharges E a 
be 


function in maritime warfare that conquest and occupation Of toni den 
does in land warfare. If one is lawful and necessary, go is th eni a! tral 
: S the 
if both are lawful and necessary, then each connotes the : a ofo 
a! 
mul 


and necessity of the means by which alone the condition of stame 
can be brought about. . bati forc 


At sea this condition is produced by dealing with private ma i m 
on exactly the same principle as on land—that is to say, in thon aa 
economical and effective manner. By its capture and conven si 


to the use of the navy we make it contribute directly to the fe We 
and economy of our weapon, and by an orderly system of prizer, but 
tions we do it without in any way demoralising our- person.) pur 
goading the enemy’s people to irregular retaliation. By no gi} com 
means can we do what ashore is done by contributions and ra} the 
: tions—that is, by no other means can we make enemy’s proper, con 
serve to a merciful and speedy end to hostilities. By this ma) fron 
also we control the enemy’s communications, we paralyse his s| 5% 
borne commerce, we sever him from his outlying territory. Bye ™* 
other means can we mercifully and effectively deprive him dt 
the sea can give him, and produce the state of stagnation db) 
maritime life that conquest of territory does of his life ashore H 
the victories of fleets alone it can no more be done than by the vitio it 
of armies. 4 | 
If, then, in this way we test the doctrine of immunity of pa the 
property in the cold light of the theory of war—if we keep mI The 
that war consists of two phases—firstly, the destruction of the enen 

armed forces, and, secondly, of pressure on the population top by 
duce stagnation of national life, we see the answer to OÙ Py is, i 
military neighbours is complete. When they ask us to Be yf ust 
night of capture of private property at sea—of dealing with age od 
is, in the most merciful and effective way for achieving the P i 
of war—we reply, We will do so when you abandon the right a jë has 
sition and contribution. And when they ask us, as in effect! wel a | 
to give up the right of controlling sea communications, a o R 

We will do so when you give up the right to control roads, 3 
and inland waters. If they go further—as they fairly may a? 
“What about the hardship of detaining the crews of capt 
chantmen ?” we answer, ‘We will abandon that means © t 
| JOUT commerce also, when you abandon forced labou! 5 
population ashore.’ Itis all a reductio ad absurdum. ; 
exercise of such rights both conquest of territory and co us 
the sea become nugatory and war impossible. a 
But our opponents may reply, We do not ask you to gi 


p 
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i 
cial plocka i F; P : 
| demands is entire exemption of private property, ‘ unless really con- 
traband or its p 


thy of course, amoun ; : 
al munications except for the purpose of destroying the enemy’s armed 


mal; forces. It prohibits it for the purpose of the secondary process of 

| pressure, and is entirely inadmissible. The Chancellors meaning is 
at least perfectly clear. What is difficult to believe is that those who 
e tie express themselves less roundly can really mean anything else. Let us 
examine what the position of these men leads to. In effect they say, 
We admit your abstract right to capture private property at sea, 
but deny that its general capture on the high seas is necessary for the 
wid, purposes of war. This point of view is so plausible that it has highly 
commended itself to our own advocates of immunity. Ignoring 
the whole theory of maritime warfare, that it is a mere question of 
controlling communications, they argue as though all we could gain 
from general capture on the high seas is the paltry value of the goods 
seized. It was just Lord Granville’s attitude at the momentous 
By. meeting of the Secret Committee of the Council on the eve of the 
Seven Years’ War, when, on the question of whether admirals at sea 
a(t, Should be ordered to seize French merchantmen, he declared he was 
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that is possible under present conditions, and refuge the Tight ot 


capture, you establish a law so unfairly advantageous to Cre tok 
that no other Power could possibly be expected to eo i pati 
we ourselves would certainly not have the effrontery to - toi | ther 

The current conception of effective blockade jg that ety ado] 
between England and Russia in 1801: the port blockaded priv 
watched by ships anchored before it or stationed 5 mel ploc 


ufficien, d pel 


to make egress or ingress obviously dangerous. All Countries 


adopted this idea. But this was before the days of torpedo +1 By 
idea was, as actually expressed in certain Dutch treaties th | x” 


blockading ships should be as close in as was compatible with ub) the 


from the enemy’s coast defence. The defence in those days wage whic 
But what now of mobile defence ? Is a blockading fleet entity, and 
so far out as to be beyond torpedo-boat or destroyer Tange? if pro} 


it must be completely out of sight, and egress and ingress camy) ener 
manifestly dangerous, and the blockading squadron must beeni] Mah 
far from the port and far from territorial waters. ‘If such di! give 
and invisible blockade is not to be recognised as effective, then ef: Am! 
blockade is nowimpossible, and no means of controlling sea comm 824 
cations remains except general capture. It follows, then, thatilit, W88 
Continental Powers admit our right to control communication i 
deny us general capture, they must recognise such distant bloli] 87%: 


as effective and lawful. A 
Now let us see how the law would work. In the case of wami Ae 
France (which, being the most unlikely one, may be taken with and 


offence), it would be admissible for us to station a squadron Shi 5 1 
Yarmouth and stretch a chain of cruisers from the Lizard tol late 
Ortegal, and declare a blockade of the whole of the French Atlantth Tii 
Channel ports. Then, after due notice, every neutral and : of | 
Frenchman leaving a French port or consigned to one that oH of 


= _ on the scene would be liable to be captured and sent in for jue | Ger 
i for attempted breach of blockade. The same liability, moi que 
by the law of ultimate destination, would attach to such a | r 
tr ansitw in any part of the world. In the case of Russia or a coni 
a similar situation could be set up still more easily, er Bs 
had once obtained a working command of the sea. OF X ii 
hand, it would be practically impossible for all these m A to 
combined to set up such a situation against us ; unless, inde exel 
unimaginable eventuality of their being relatively strong * a a 


maintain a blockading chain from Finisterre through ° 
the coast of Norway. It is a pure question of geograp y 0 
the doctrine of permitting blockade in its sole possib Ee 
refusing general capture were adopted, we could always roa 
ocean-borne commerce of any of the great military Por 0 
they, being unable to blockade effectively, and not being 


S c í 13- 
_ make prizes on the high seas, could not possibly touch om 
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eved that your well-meaning advocates of justice hetween 
D Pee oan really intend an arrangement so grossly unjust. Clearly 
i p a is but one alternative—either eu must leave the law as it is, or 
| 2e + the candid proposal of the Chancellor and abolish capture of 
"N adop roperty altogether, saving only contraband and military 
2 Bade, And what the Chancellor's proposal would mean must 
tn ne kept clearly in mind. It would permit us to deal with private 
ie erty for the purpose of overpowering the armed force of the 
aa Ky, and deny us the right to use it for reaping the fruit of success, 
ad Turning now from the Continental $ owers to America, we find that 
tẹ the best naval opinion there is entirely with us. The contention on 
which we rely is really this—that the right to capture merchantmen 


to þe beli 


jase À NE 3 3 
ely, and their cargoes does not depend on the primitive right over enemy's 
’ i property 80 much as on the right and necessity of controlling our 
nid enemy's communications. Let us see how it is treated by Captain 
en Mahan, who, above all men, by his genius and learning is entitled to 


give judgment. His declaration is the more remarkable because 
fee, America has always been the most prominent champion of immunity 
and the most ardently convinced that in advocating the reform she 


omme . 1" . . . . . 
tii Was upholding the cause of civilisation, humanity, and justice. This 
‘one, belief with the mass of the people has survived her taking rank as a 


Hots, great naval Power, and must be treated with respect. For all their 
practical plain sense the Americans are idealists at heart, more so, 
perhaps, than any other people, and it therefore required no little 
thle, Courage and the deepest conviction for Captain Mahan to stand up 
and tell his countrymen their feeling of magnanimity was false, mis. 
iol taken, and contrary/to plain sense and justice. Yet so he does in his 
j| latest work The War of 1812, calmly, cogently, and without flinching. 
d ev In that work he discloses a ripe study of the theory of war which none 
of his others contain in the same degree—and for the full development 
dg“ of that theory, be it remembered, we are indebted mainly to the 

) Germans themselves—and here is the result of its application to the 
shit question before us : 


The claim for private property [he says] . . . involves a play upon words, to ibe 

) asion of ideas, TRE E > [that is, from Napoleon's Congr 
_ *ystem] to this has vitiated the’ arguments upon which have been based a 
ie feature of American policy. Private property at a standstill TEE 
ets * unproductive money in a stocking hid in a closet. Property elong k 
s agentes individuals, but embarked in the process of ane z aa 
Wepre’ Which we call commerce, is like money in circulation. | al 

f national prosperity, on which war depends, and as such is nanon 


i tion is 
yment A z + orivate, To stop such circula Beas 
, and only in ownership priva a Un cos depends for 


f the men whose arms — 


will not be doubted that, should a prohibition on SA ae 
offending property would be seize zi ae 
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seizur BEZen ene Saent hauisatelpenanne! gebagan sy, Ais 
against their engaging in commerce is what is commonly al i Prk 
private property. Under the methods of the last two centuries = Bie, 
administration a process as regular legally as is libelling a ship { 
damages ; nor does it differ from it in principle. The point at iat AN a | 
the property private ?’ but ‘Is the method conducive to the bur Ue ig wi 
Property strictly private on board ship, but not in process of 9 
this reason never touched, and to do so is considered ag 
common theft, 


at eat 

Circulation 4 
; i 
'SStaceh) i 


A He then proceeds to justify on these grounds the Consistent al 
of the British Government, and to remind his countrymen that hall 
ideas prevailed in 1861, there could have been no blockade i 
Southern coast and the Union could only have heen maintains), 
the cost of hundreds of thousands more lives, if, indeed, if a 
have been maintained at all. ) 
It is easy, of course, to dismiss Captain Mahan’s theory of pi: 
property at sea being national in its employment as mere casuistry, 
a that will not serve. The truth it expresses will remain. Webi) 
fe moral and indefeasible right at sea as well as on land to prohibits 
ae stop, so far as we can without cruelty or unnecessary hardship, the fs) 
of enemy’s commerce, on which her resources for war depend aste 
as they do upon armies and fleets. If private men in the face off 
admitted right choose to ignore the state of war and still embark 
property in commerce, they do so with their eyes open and mut 
complain of the consequences. Let them keep their property quit! 
home and it will not be touched—at least by the sea service. | 
There still remains to be dealt with the argument upon which 
own idealists chiefly rely. It is an argument to which allusion 5 
been made already, but has nothing to do with morality, peaa 
humanity. For though it is obvious between the lines that 
advocates of reform are as sincerely moved as the Americans bye 
ideal of Christian progress, Briton-like they do not talk a 
With us such things are felt, not spoken. We prefer to offer me A) 
selfish reasons for the faith thatis in us, and consequently our i 
argue that the recognition of the sanctity of private proper 
would be a distinct military advantage to ourselves, and, vat 
as is also usual in such cases, that if we do not seize the n 
to recognise it now it will not occur again. ‘I trust,’ say® 
Chancellor, referring to President Roosevelt’s proposal e 
thing settled at the coming Hague Conference : 


T trust that his Majesty’s Government will avail themselves na gro 
_ opportunity. [How familiar is the phrase 1] I urge it not O zi erin 
sentiment or humanity (indeed, no operation of war inflicts less. 7 the 
_ the capture of unarmed vessels at sea), but upon the ground ve Re aa 
_ of argument, coolly weighed, the interests of Great Britain will Boe 
a change long and eagerly desired by the great majority of oa 


S Bo, then, it is for military reasons that we are to Co% ° 
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sno teeth pulled upon which SPE WYL Teed oro many generations, 
and to ‘abandon in great measure,’ as Captain Mahan has put our 
case, ‘ the control of the sea, $0 far as useful to war.’ Let us, then, 
frankly examine these military reasons which the Lord Chancellor 
seta forth for they are not at once convincing. Indeed, itis obvious 
that the Lord Chancellor has not brought to bear upon the subject 
the profound study of war with which his great predecessor, Lord 
Hardwicke enlightened our councils during the Seven Years’ War, 


saye 3 ; : 
We might even beg serlousty that before he gives the weight of his 


high reputation and exalted office any further to the movement he 
would read and re-read that masterly series of letters which the 
greatest of the Chancellors addressed to the Duke of Newcastle and 
others during the most successful war we ever waged. 

The main military or strategical argument that is urged is that, as 
we have the greatest amount of: private property afloat, and rely more 
than anyone upon commerce for our resources, we stand to lose most 
by the maintenance of the existing law. “ Our merchant marine,’ 
says the Chancellor, ‘is vulnerable in proportion to its size and 
ubiquity.’ This is a tremendous assumption, natural enough to one 
who has made no study of the realities of war; but we may venture to 
assert that it is one which our naval staff would certainly hesitate to 
endorse. To point out its fallacy completely would require a whole 
excursus on the British ideas of commerce protection, and possibly 
the disclosure of matters which the Admiralty had better keep to 
itself. But plain sense will suggest difficulties in accepting this very 
common view. Everyone must know that a cruiser’s capacity for 
destroying commerce is not unlimited. How very limited it is the 
Chancellor clearly has not well considered. A cruiser can scarcely 
take more than one ship at once, and to overhaul and ascertain the 
nationality of a ship takes time. She cannot, moreover, be in two 
places at once, and the sea is wide. To reach a station where she 
may safely begin her operations (unless we have entirely lost com- 


mand of the sea) she will burn coal—she will want plenty to get back 


again ; the time, consequently, during which she can pursue her de- 
Predations is very limited indeed. These simple matters, 80 real to 
naval officers, are usually ignored by civilians. The broad truth is 
that if we look at the matter from the point of view of practical war- 
pre, and not pure mathematics, we shall see that there is at least a case 
for the opposite of the Chancellor’s postulate. The greater the bulk 
‘a commerce, the more difficult does it become to make any serious 
er ession upon it. The greater the bulk, the larger will be the percent- 
oo 18 beyond the utmost predatory capacity of the ee 8 
mass Thus it is at least arguable that the invulnerability o a 
a of sea-borne commerce increases with its bulk and ae o 
to io the matter further is impossible in this place- It must suffice 

Ve pointed out that the Chancellor's postulate cannot be swallowed 
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ing his commerce with your fleet and tempting him to attack yous | 


_ vast development of inland communications has made 


indeterminate to the last degree, and entirely beyond eyen app 
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whole until it has been well seethed in salt water. In the proe 
might entirely change colour. C85 
Take, again, another similar argument. ‘The principal neg 
of England’s Navy,’ writes Professor Sheldon Amos, ‘are to 
her commerce, defend her coasts, and overpower the enemy: its, | 
obvious if the Navy could be relieved of any one of these functio d] 
so much the more disposable it would be for the efficient dinc i 
of the other two.’ Here, of course, we are even further from salt wile ! 
than with the Chancellor; but the passage, teeming as it does wih | 
error, has been seriously quoted abroad. How do the Professor and ' 
those who complacently cite him imagine that we can defend oy | 
coasts without defending our trade, or do either without overpowering | 
the enemy? It is all one—all a matter of getting control of the | 
common communications. Unless and until we do that we have no | 
overpowered the enemy, and we have not gone the best way about | 
defending our coasts and commerce. Casual cruising against ou 
commerce we can ignore, if necessary, in the process of getting contro, | 
so small nowadays is the reach and capacity of cruisers and so great | 
the bulk of our commerce. As for serious fleet attacks upon it, we can | 
desire nothing better. It is all very well to talk of overpowering the | 
enemy, of seeking out the enemy’s fleet and destroying him, but for | 
this he must let you get at him. That was always our great difficulty; | 
and there is no means so good for making him expose himself as attack- | 


i 


CSSiticg 
Protec 


with his. If our commerce were made as sacred from capture as a i 
ambassador it would give little or no relief to our battle fleets, while, | 
on the other hand, if we were denied the right to attack enemys i 
commerce we should lose the one sure and rapid means of forcing is | 
battle fleet to a decision. _ 

This brings us to the final part of the argument. It is freely co | 
tended that while the immunity of sea-borne commerce would greatly | 
relieve the strain of defence, it would scarcely affect our power i f 
attack. The grinding power of offence which we exercised by ue 
on commerce in the old wars is recognised, or not denied. But Ma ; 
asserted that since Napoleonic times, when these wars came ne 
end, the conditions have entirely changed. The change oe 10 
place in two ways. Firstly, by the Declaration of Paris we mt 
longer able by general capture to prevent the enemy's ee the 
being carried in neutral ships ; and, secondly, it is conten nie ; 
nations practically independent of seaborne trade—that is, ™ : 
as exerting pressure to compel peace is concerned. Here a ) 
have two of those breezy generalisations which trip 5° vat 
the pens of international jurists, as though they were not l 


eh, z lex 
tangled with a nexus of practical considerations, cor Pr À 


all! 
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measurement. They seem airily to neglect the fact that the capacity 
of neutral shipping and of inland communications is not unlimited, 
and to ignore the well-known difficulty of forcing trade to flow healthily 
out of the channels into which it has settled itself. Neutral ships are 
always fairly well full of their own business, and if you suddenly throw 


i upon them the extra work of even one considerable mercantile marine, 
j they will either be unequal to the task or freights must leap up to a 
a seriously disturbing degree. The case of railways and inland naviga- 
h tion is treated with even a less appreciation of what actually happens 
d in war. The capacity of railways is even less elastic than that of 
my neutral ships. In peace time their carrying capacity, for plain reasons 
: of business, 1s seldom much beyond the traffic which accrues in supplying 
: the actual necessities of the nation, and to calculate that with the 
w intolerable extra strain that is always thrown upon them by the 
it paramount exigencies of a great war they would still be able to 
r deal with an equivalent of the normal seaborne traffic is simply 
J, to ignore universal experience and the elementary facts of com- 
it merce. Even were it possible in any reasonable time to get land 
in communications to bear all their ordinary peace traffic as well as the 
ie war traffic and that of the paralysed mercantile marine, the dis- 
a location of national life and action must at least produce so great 
ji a shock to trade, industry, and, above all, credit as to be a strate- 
b- gical blow of the highest order. It is at least a possibility of drastic 
i offence that we, who are so weak, and must always be so weak in the 
an means open to the great military Powers, cannot afford to forgo. 
le I know it is argued by some of our most respected and earnest 
fi journals that our position and the peace of the world would gain a real 
iis solidity by the sacrifice, and a real motive for the growth of armaments 
would be removed, because we should thereby demonstrate that our 
nE Navy is meant only for defence. But that is a point incapable of demon- 
y stration, simply because it is not true. Our Navy is under certain 
0 a circumstances intended for offence. Such circumstances, happily, are 
cs 4 í remote, but itis sheer fatuity to think they cannot possibly arise. Not 
H only is no real and crushing defence possible without attack, but in 
an cases where we are the injured party and no redress can be had except 
anoo by war, then direct offence is necessary. Itis a distasteful subject, 
yo above all to the higher Liberalism, where the desire to unarm is keenest. 
fe But it has to be faced, and must be faced without false sentiment, 


he 1 as Sir William Harcourt faced it in the great debate already cited : 


It is the legitimate arm of this great Empir 
extended Empire. I go a great de 
We are strong for offence as well as defence. 


defend ony 
_ War unless 
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It is true. We cannot make ourselves stronger for def 


3 onan 
doing our part in preserving the peace of the world by castin Or fy | 
our most trenchant and well-proved weapon. It was not the : a 


at King Arthur’s Court for his knights to equip themselyes fort 
holy quests by discarding their spears and trusting to shield a 
dagger. i 
In conclusion, it is necessary to enter a protest against one othe 
argument, which is too often advanced by the advocates of immune 
and particularly from commercial centres. Failing to see they i 
involved themselves in a question which is mainly one of at Ay 
and war-plans, and wnable to grasp the force of the naval objectis 
they do not scruple to suggest that the opposition of naval offices 
arises from their desire for prize-money. It is to be hoped thy 
scarcely grasp how wanton an insult they offer to a great and honoy. 
able’ Service and how deeply the suspicion is resented. No one iy | 
touch with the ungrudging devotion of the modern naval officer could. 
believe for one moment that he would permit so sordid a consideration 
even to colour the advice he gave his country on so high a matter 
It is intolerable the slander should be repeated as often as it has been, 
Prize-money has nothing whatever to do with the matter. Man 1 
officers indeed are of opinion that for the good of the Service alone the j 
system should be abolished. There might be cases in time of war, 8 
there were in days gone by, when prize-money might warp a man’s sene 
ofduty. Therefore, they say, let it go—to whom you will. Whatis goal 
for the Service is good enough for us. Chambers of commerce maj | 
_ find difficulty in appreciating the depth and reality of the sentiment | 
Could they but do so they would never permit the prize-money ar 
= ment to sully their petitions again. The reason why naval offices | 
_ urge with heart and soul the retention of the old right of capture § | 


because they know not how to make war without it, nor can any mi 
_ tell them. | 


Juran S. ConBeth 
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THE CHURCH DIFFICULTIES IN FRANCE 
FROM A FRENCH POINT OF VIEW 


Tus object of this article is to present, as far as possible, the present 
ecclesiastical situation in France as it is seen, known, and realised 
by French Catholics, who regret, and resent even, the misleading 
character and colour of the information of correspondents who influ- 
ence English public opinion through the Press in an anti-papal and 
more or less pro-governmental spirit and purpose. Obviously it is 
not only fair but desirable that all sides in a great contest should be | 
heard and realised; and therefore we have no quarrel with honest 
statements, ungarbled and unarranged, which represent the side, 
opinions, and acts of the present anti-Christian Government in France ; 
nor, again, of discontented Catholics, whether laymen or clergy ; of 
Protestants such as Sabatier; or schismatics such as Monsieur Durand 
Morimbeau, alias Monsieur Henri des Houx of the Matin ; or Catholic 
journalists of the type of Monsieur Cornély of the Siècle ; all criticism 
and information given in the open finds its value, its real value, sooner 
or later ; but in this controversy our subject of complaint is that, 
with hardly any exception, such information is not given to the Eng- 
lish press in the open, but is sheltered by the double advantage of 
anonymity and such noms-de-plume as ‘A French Catholic,’ <A- 
Catholic Priest,’ ‘A Roman Catholic Correspondent, ‘A Cath 


f England newspaper fro 


ee 
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and in reminding the English public that anonymous Corres 
should not be given unlimited credence. The articles andi ik 
referred to may, probably do, emanate from a Roman Catholic N 
possibly remains to some extent in communion with the Chur m 
his baptism. Circumstances may have been hard on him, or i o 
have ill digested his circumstances ; but no one, not even of the a 
liberal Catholics who are loyal to the Pope, could write in the s t 
A of the articles and letters referred to, which from beginning o a 
place even facts so as to lose all proportion and Perspective a 
distort and exaggerate, misstate, state what we know positively ty 
be untrue, with an ability and malevolence which strike painful 
French lay Catholics who read the Times, and still more painfully 
and with a sense of shame, the present writer, when Church of Tw. 
land newspapers accept such correspondents as their authority, Te 
few Frenchmen, lay and cleric, who read these Church of England 
papers are surprised, and have expressed their opinion that the 
choice of these correspondents has been, to say the least, unfortunate 
It is, however, to their anonymous authorship we chiefly objec, | 
What would be thought if we, or any other member of the Churh | 
of England, undertook to supply La Croix, for instance, with Church | 
aN of England controversies, or merely with an annotated edition of the | 
: Blue-books of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, ” 
even if done ina different spirit from that which breathes through the | 
writers we complain of? It may not be useless to add that a distin: | 
guished French jurist had the curiosity to wade through the four 
volumes of Blue-books referred to. He is no ultramontane 1 
intransigeant; he is full of common sense, and is a strong Church 
man; he knows about as little as most of his countrymen as t0 the 
Church of England ; added to which he is chronically amazed at the 
" illogicalness of the English. We fear his amazement was not Jessentts 
nor his respect increased, by the perusal of these Blue-books. “tl 
evitably he exaggerated the importance of their contents. To A 
seemed a revelation of petty intrigue and spying, of ignorant bigot ! Í 
and personalities on the part of the extreme. Protestants ; as We 
of leaders of both sexes of the various Protestant associations, w A 
zeal seemed to him often to lack the spirit of reverence and CH 
He failed to understand the bishops and marvelled how certain : sth | 
w 
of their orders ànd sacraments, could attach supreme importan 
accessories, however desirable, if not obligatory ; and which, a 
of controversy, might retard the acceptance of the teaching a 
to be inculeated. We succeeded to a considerable extent 1 a 
his impressions to more accurate proportions, but, neverthe a 
has remained in the Frenchman’s mind this: that extrem? T 
; and a foolish, unworthy, and even un-Christian temper char? e ap 
a the proceedings of the more Protestant; and that, w 
oR i 
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ptions, the witnesses were confused and feeble; and that 
as for the Commissioners they were indeed what might be expected 
from such incoherence as is represented by English religious thought 
and teaching! We have been more successful in dealing with signed 


two exce 


ay letters and speeches regarding the Church of England which occa- 
at | sionally are quoted in French papers ; for we can explain the weight 
tit of Mr. Fillingham’s ‘honest verdict on Anglican Orders ;’ also, having 
nd the honour of the acquaintance of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
md of many of the bishops, as well as knowing more or less of them all, 
ty we could vouch that the portraits drawn by Dr. Clifford were not from 
lly the life by a dispassionate Churchman, but were the inspirations of a 
lly, fervid Nonconformist imagination ; and again and again in the weary 
Ng. course of the Education Bill campaign did we point out that not even 
ihe when suddenly clutching the sword of faith, and swearing by all the 
nd Thirty-nine Articles at once as a true member of the Church of 
the England, were members of Parliament, otherwise not often found 
at, occupied in her interests and service, to be taken as mouthpieces of 
act, i the more instructed and chronicly zealous Churchmen. Butenough of 
rch this. The entente cordiale certainly tends to accustom the French and 
rch | English nations to each other’s grimaces and noises ; that is some- 
the thing. Four years living wholly with the French, and among the == 
ine, French, in a wholly French milieu, only confirms us daily in the 
the realisation of the difficulty, if not impossibility, of the English mind 
tine understanding the French, and vice versa ; and in nothing is this more 
ont the case than in matters of religion; of etiquette: of wit, sense of 
not humour, jokes. It is also difficult as to politics. As to religion, the 
ch complexities in England are resolved for almost every Frenchman 
the into Protestant and Catholic ; while for our own countrymen, in this 
the enlightened twentieth century, religion in France is considered by @ 
nel, great majority of the British as f 
In unfortunately Catholic ; but still if it were not for the Pope and Rome it would 
nit f not much matter; there are fortunately many Protestants who escaped the 
tf Edict of Nantes and all that, you know, just as we have our Dissenters; and if 
the Pope would only not interfere all would arrange itself as well as it can in 


a Catholic country, and the French Government would not be obliged to 

interfere either, and anyhow it is all the fault of the Pope now. Not that I am 
at all prejudiced ; everyone respects him in Rome, and I even asked for an Ee 
audience myself ; only, just as I say to the Ritualists, you are neither one thing 
nor the other, be honestly Roman Catholic or Protestant; so T say, Jet the Pope 


eae his own affairs and keep to Italy and leave the French to manage 
irs. 


~ This quotation represents in a somewhat confused and not very 


_ “ant style the bulk of English public opinion as to the present Church 
ae in France ; and observant readers of the p x ed 
oy ieee failed to notice the cleverness with waca ©” 
angs are drawn and redrawn across the scent. 

h Rome Tepresents ; supposed jealousies of regulars and 


yg 


oe tiers 
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sionally among the laity. With the exception, however, of the 


Now for Rome. Here let us quote the Archbishop of 2° 


BBG nd AN ARNI H a OEN LURY n 
(one seems to see the models of the witty sculptures of a ; 
Ages reawakened to play their part). In more delicate ha itty 
references are made to intellectual sufferings, to the tyrann aliy 
Index, to philosophy and.exegesig crushed. A propos of ee < thy 
and seculars, perhaps many in England do not know that befor an | 
expulsion of the religious Orders there were barely ten thousan a a 1 
who were priests as against the sixty thousand secular clergy E 
in France. And yet repeatedly we have seen it stated jn Tn 
newspapers that the Pope’s purpose and desire is to replace te | 
secular by the regular clergy in the French parishes, This, ind 
was urged as an excuse, as the reason, for the impertinent condition i 
imposed by the Minister of Public Worship in the proposed contrat | 
between clergy and municipal councils, that not only no foreignes | 
(foreigners in villages!) but no regular clergy would be allowed y_ 
curés.. j 

Human nature is the same everywhere, and doubtless there ap | 
individual preferences and prejudices among the clergy in Frances | 
among the clergy in other countries and Churches, and even owa | 


Jesuits, there is no foundation whatever for the idea that there exists | 
now in France any jealousy whatever of the regular clergy by th | 
secular, or of the seculars by the regulars. Prejudices and prele | 
ences are to be found among themselves as to individuals, whethet | 
regulars or seculars, but not by the secular body of the body of reguit | 
clergy. There are many individual Jesuit priests who are mouth | 
loved, esteemed, and trusted in France; but as a corporation a 
Jesuits seem to us to be looked upon more as a caste apart, to 
looked at askance even, almost disliked, in a way not to be wonden ; 
at perhaps, representing as they do an organisation, though 8 he 
way behind the Freemasons, yet still very remarkable in palida ` 
effectiveness, discipline. Remarkable also for the perfection of det a 

and application, of machinery and system in ethics, theology, E 
sophy, learning generally, and applied sciences ; but all within ane 
boundary of administrative authority, fossilised authority 1 
inevitably meets with increasing difficulties within the Church ° be 
and would strike us as a dyke without a lock, doomed not only it 
lost itself in a devastating flood, but to submerge and inju? r est 
should have served to nourish and refresh, but for our cer ee de 


so noble and devoted an Order will in the time of Provi a a A 
stand and adjust its magnificent powers to the Divine WẸ uth | 


on in new, or changed, manifestations of the same centt@ 
which the Company of Jesus, from their great Founder 0 
have worked, and meant to work, whatever may have been, 


their mistakes or failures. Thus much for the regulars om 
: 8 


sieur Georges Picot, member of the Institut de © 


: ESj ; š ; 
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expetual secretary of the Academy of paries Morales et Politiques,’ 
ace absolute absence of the spirit of “intransigeance °’ is proved by 
Mo ltact that in the thickest of the Dreyfus storm he was one of the 
few who openly expressed their indignation at the showing to the 
military tribunal some pièces d'accusation not shown to Dreyfus’s 


Jawyers. Since, most people allow the whole procedure to have been 


grossly mismanaged, but then Monsieur Picot was almost alone ; 
and that although neither then nor now convinced of Dreyfus’s 
innocence. We say nor now, since in France no change whatever has 
been made in public opinion by the late acquittal. The late pro- 
ceeding of the Cour de Cassation was without precedent in thus un- 
constitutionally closing the matter, instead of, as always, sending 
pack for fresh trial by a military court—and no doubt could be enter- 
tained of the capacity of the Government to see that the court was 
composed of unprejudiced members. This is referred to here as the 
surest way of inspiring the English public with confidence in Mon- 
sieur Picot, who also is one of those who signed the laymen’s letter 
begging for the acceptance of the Associations Cultuelles. Speaking 
to us of the misunderstandings and misrepresentations in the English 
press (he is an English scholar), he said a few days ago that the cam- 
paign against the Church in France is worked by the Freemasons, 
' and that Christianity is the object—twenty, even ten, years ago 
such a speech as Monsieur Viviani’s in November last would not have 
been possible ; for even those not Catholic were Deists and respected 
religion—that that speech, with its unblushing declaration of what 
‘had been achieved, and of the final blotting out of Christian light 
and faith, of the mockeries of Christian hope and prayer, had served 
as a great push to the campaign of the atheistic schoolmasters all 
over the country; that the voting by the Chamber to have this 
speech posted up in every commune was the triumph of Freemasonry. 
Monsieur Picot went on in his constitutionally hopeful spirit to the 
one cheering feature in this time of trial—the solid unity of Catholics 
finding their strength and rallying-point in their chief and centre, 
the Pope. He expressed the admiration he felt for British and Irish 
patriotism in times of national danger and struggle, instancing 1m 
particular the solid front made by British and Trish of all parties 
_ and of all opinions during the Transvaal war : 


There were many differences of opinion before and after as to the policy 
Which lea to the war, but during the war, with very few insignificant exceptions, 
all divisions and criticisms were put aside, and the thought of country united 
you all. That, alas, in our politics seems impossible ; but we in France, Sng 

® same strength and unity in our Faith; and whatever differences of opinion 


1 7 iminal 
nee formerly Judge of the Tribunal de la Seine and pue af Ta hones 
whether m of the Ministry of Justice; & man whose friends p 5 fas oan 
testify rom the intellectual, philanthropic, oF Christian point of view, = 
` our mutual friend, Lord Reay. 

Vor, LXI—No, 364 ae 
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there havo been and are as to policy (these are mere tactics 


General, we gather round our chief, and happy indeed we Be fo 19 

uniting head-centre—it is that which your newspapers misun iS Are 

consequently misrepresent. Among ourselves we may grumble erstang i 
this and that in detail; but for us the Holy Father is the earth] ct i 
family, the Catholic Church; and the one, only, united body o el dro 
all opinions and thoughts is the body of Catholics united in and Ma lib 
Pope. Unde, 0 D 
The Archbishop of Besançon (Monseigneur Fulbert Petit) ex : 
this truism speaking of the Government: ‘ Whether they ae i 
not, the fact remains that the Pope is the head of the Catholic Oh fer 
ch 5 


It will interest those wishing to know the truth as to the Ass p 
tions Cultuelles and the French Episcopate to read a letter e 
Monseigneur Fulbert Petit on the subject. We give the original a en 
a translation. In a letter addressed to the Daily Telegraph H 
29th of March, 1907) we said that we were authorised to state thy a 
the whole episcopate, excepting two bishops only,” voted against th 
possibility of accepting the Associations Cultuelles, such as deff ce 
by the Separation Law of 1905, and that a majority of the episcopal 
voted that a scheme for statutes for Associations Canoniques whit 
should specially qualify Catholic Associations Cultuelles should k sal 
presented to the Pope for his judgment. The author of this schem 
being the Archbishop of Besançon, Monseigneur Fulbert Petit, hi 
condemnation of the Associations Cultuelles and the intrusion of th 
Conseil d'Etat into spiritual matters, in his pastoral of the 29th 
E January, 1907, seemed worth quoting, and was quoted in the kta) pr 
referred to. But the Montagnini papers have seemed to the woli] ` 
of journalists a welcome proof that ‘we were always right th au 
the Pope had lied, and that the whole episcopate of France had be) ex 
coerced into submission ; whereas the Montagnini papers merely ie 
~ and re-echo more or less accurately the babel of tongues and dist ee 
= Sions when all the world ecclesiastic and lay was trying to m le "i 


its mind. Let Monseigneur Fulbert Petit speak : f s 
` Ayril, 190, he ak 
ifo d'ar A z 


Archevéché de Besançon: Le 11 
Non, certes, Pon n'a aucun motif d’accuser le Souverain Pont 


nd meti | ne 

blessé la vérité dans sa seconde Encyclique. Ce qu’il y expose est absoli 
exact. 

A 5 5. 3 

Après la première Encyclique condamnant la Loi de Séparation, ol ; ti 

première Assemblée plénière, les évêques de France furent consultes ® m 


tte 0 be 


sur la légitimité de la Loi puisqu’elle était condamnée, mais sur °° 
question : ` i 
Primo.—tues évêques pensent-ils qw'il fut possible, pratiguement, o 
5 Associations Cultuelles, telles qu’elles sont déterminées par la Lot ji 
on, sans porter atteinte à la divine constitution de l'Eglise, è 6°° m) ok 
8a hiérarchie? Les évêques, à la presque unanimité (forè ad UR" 
ement, ont repondu: Non, 


aracott 


Pian = Se = > z od 
__* One of the minority of two begged that his vote might be trans arii 
maj ng that he had misunderstood the terms of the motion. 
è that his y. 
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Secundo.—Les évèques pensent-ils qu'il serait possible de constituer des 
geiations qui, sans violer la Loi de Séparation, maintiendraient saufs les 

Foils essentiels de TEglise, sa divine constitution et sa hierarchie ? 

r Ta majorité de l'Assemblée pensa que cela était possible, et le dit très 


librement ; mais se soumettant respectucusement son opinion au jugement du 


Pape. k 3 AZn ae 9 
, Celui-ci, après avoir réfléchi et prié, usa du droit que Lui donne son 


suprème magistère. s Dang sa ee Eneyclique, Il proclama, d'accord avec 
Ja presque unanimité de l’Episcopat (feré ad unum) qu’on ne pouvait instituer 
dos Associations Cultuelles telles gug les prévoit la Loi de Séparation, sans 
violer la constitution divine, les lois et la hiérarchie de lEglise, et qn’elles 
yestent définitivement condamnées. 

Quant aux Associations proposces par les 6veques avec des Statuts établis par 
eux, le Pape jugea qu’ ne pouvait en autoriser l’essai ‘ tant que ne Lui serait 
pas donnée la garantie certaine et légale que, dans ces Associations, la con- 
stitution, les droits, la hiérarchie et les biens de VEglise seraient en pleine 
sécurité’? Cette garantic certaine et légale \’épiscopat ne pouvait pas la Lui 
donner. Les Pouvoirs publics, seuls, le pouvaient faire. S'ils avaient donné 
cette certitudo légale, la conciliation pouvait étre tentée. 

Ils ne lont pas voulu.” 

Do même que les évêques avaient fait connaître librement leur pensée, aussi 
librement ils ont adhéré à la décision du Souverain Pontife, sans hésitation et 
sans exception. 

Telles ont été, très exactement, la position et la solution de la question. 

L'Eglise n’a jamais voulu la guerre. Depuis 1905 le Gouvernement n'a 
jamais voulu sincèrement la paix; puisqu'il n’a jamais voulu consentir une 
législation que le dogme ct la conscience catholiques pussent accepter. 

Voilà exclusivement pourquoi la lutte religieuse existe en France, aussi 
préjudiciable à l'Etat qu’à l’Eglise, et tout à fait en opposition avec le véritable 
intérêt social. 

Je crois, Madame la Comtesse, avoir répondu à votre question et je n’ai 
aucun motif de ne point vous autoriser à user de cette loyale réponse, absolument 
exempte de passion et de parti-pris. ; 

(Signé) > FULBERT ARCHEVÊQUE DE BESANÇON. 


TRANSLATION. 


No, certainly, there is no reason to accuse the Sovereign Pontiff of having 
said less than the truth in his second Encyclical. That which he there states is — 
absolutely exact. After the first Encyclical condemning the Separation Law, — 
and in their first General Assembly, the bishops of France were consulted, 
Not as to the justice of the Law, since the Law had been condemned, but on 
this double question : 3 i > 
_ First—Did the bishops think it possible, practically, to accept the Asso 
tions Cultuelles, such as they were defined by the Separation Law, witho 
s Mens the divine constitution of the Church, her rights and her hierar hy 

e bishops almost unanimously (ferè ad unum) and very spontaneo 
answered < No, 


A : Secondly.—Did the bishops think it would be possible to constitute associa 


pans 


* To us the reflections by M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu as to the Se Tene 
by the Pope (pp. 537-538, Revue de Paris, December 1906) seem a noteworthy 
entary on the Papal decision, the writer being one of the most 
2 ence in the law, Associations Cultuelles and 
A 8Uppositions, but on facts, as to what changes to 
favourable to, a real securi ainst s¢ 
aS required by the Catholic e 
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tions which, without infringing the Separation Law, would mainte; 
essontial rights of the Church, her divine constitution and hierarch Pi 
The majority of the Assembly thought it was possible, ang a i 
frecly, but always submitting their opinion respectfully to the jute 89 Tal 
Pope; who, after having pondered and prayed, exercised his right a ent ote 
magistrate. 5 Ste, 
In his second Encyclical he proclaimed, in accordance wit 
unanimous episcopate (feré ad unum), that it was not possible to ine th 
Associations Cultuelles such as the Separation Law defines, Without a 
the divine constitution, the laws and the hierarchy of the Church, and me x 
(the Associations Cultuelles) are finally condemned. at ihe | 
43 As to the Associations with Statutes, proposed by the bishops, the Pre, 
decided that he could not authorise the experiment, ‘so long as he should i 
no certain and legal guarantee that in these Associations the constitution 4 
rights, the hierarchy, and the property of the Church should be fully wi 
guarded.’ i 
This certain and legal guarantee the bishops were unable to give, Ts 
public authorities only could give it. If they had given legal Certainty, e 
ciliation could be tried. 
They were not willing to give it. | 
Just as the bishops had freely expressed their views, equally freely did thy 
embrace the decision of the Sovereign Pontiff; without hesitation and with! 
exception. 
Such were, very exactly, the position and the solution of the question. 
The Church has never desired war. The Government since 1905 has nere | 
sincerely desired peace, inasmuch as it has never been willing for legislation whit 
Catholic dogma and conscience could accept. This is exclusively the rest 
of the religious struggle going on in France, as harmful to the State as to i 
Church, and altogether opposed to the true interests of society (public interesi). 
I believe that I have answered your questions, and I have no reason not Ù 
authorise you to make use of this honest answer, absolutely free of passion 
of parti-pris. 


alely k 


h the aly, 


Pa lh 

As regards the Mémoire by Monseigneur Fuzet, Archbishop ® 
Rouen, written at the time these matters were in practical disousst 
and comparing the German (more exactly Prussian) law for ase 
tions with the French Associations Cultuelles, Monsieur Arai A 
Lods, jurisconsult (a Protestant and occasional contributor to! { 
Journal des Débats), writes : 
ils |) 

There is no true comparison possible between the German Church cou 
and parochial assemblies and the French Associations Cultuelles. op gi 
1. The German assemblies were established to administer prope d i 

20 juin, 1875), lity 

while the French Associations Cultuelles were limited to resp Me sot 
public worship. Until the (supplementary) law of the 2nd of Jann ith? 
the Government (French) insisted that there could be no public worship a 
Associations Cultuelles,* 


3 ; ge! 
4 ‘To punish the Catholic Church for its resistance, and while still ra Frail | 

individuals (clergy) the Government passed a law which, while conte t 

diately the property of the vestries and menses, allowed public worship 

conditions : 

(1) By Association Cultuelles of the Separation Law, the 9th o 


f Decembe 
_ (2) By Associations under the Common Law of the Ist of July 1901., 
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9, Gorman <gultuelles’ are free to minister to the poor and to have schools; 
ee can receive legacies and gifts (§ 3 loi 20 juin, 1875). 
patrimony is not limited. — They may receive contributions from the 
n the lines of ordinary public rates. The powers of the French Associa- 
ltuelles are very different. They are forbidden the care of the poor or 
; schools ; they are absolutely limited to the charge of public worship. 
o the 9th of December, 1905, Sep. Law). They are disqualified frora 


Article 19 : 5 
alta, HoR g gifts or legacies, and their reserve funds are strictly limited (i.e. 


Their 
faithful o 
tions Cu 


Associations Gultuelles are forbidden to possess more than such and such a sum 
Daly in reserve). The more closely I study the more convinced I am that it was 
thy impossible for the Pope to accept the Associations Cultuelles. In accepting he 
a would have allowed the Government to impose a Protestant organisation on the 
A n Catholic Church. It would have been a new civil constitution of the clergy. 
ie For the matter of that the members of the Government did not hide their projects. 
orth Read Briand’s speeches. See what was written by his inspirer, by the real 


Ley: director of public worship. ‘Three words (les Associations Cultuelles) express 
T the new régime to which all the religious bodies in France (tous les cultes) 
; must shortly conform. These three words seem alarming to the Roman Church, 
ey for which they announce that which is nothing short of a revolution, the 
1] intrusion of the lay element into the direction of ecclesiastical matters. 
fl tel Protestantism receives them (these three words) without serious misgiving, 
pr because they belong to an order of events which our (Protestant) forefathers, 
ithe as it were, foresaw and realised some centuries ago; so true is it that they were 
forerunners in all which concerns social and religious liberty’ (‘ Foi et Vie,’ 
No, du 1 aoùt, 1905). 


whid To return to the Archbishop of Besançon’s letter. He wrote : 

i As to the Associations with Statutes proposed by the bishops, the Pope 
9 F decided that he could not authorise the experiment so long as he should have 
rts no certain and legal guarantee that in these Associations the constitutions, the 


not tt rights, the hierarchy, and the property of the Church should be fully safeguarded.’ 


jon ¢i 
The bishops were unable to give this guarantee. The State past 
not. There lies the crux. 
op ° After studying carefully all published opinions, legal aT Be 
ssh favour of trying the Associations Cultuelles; after hearing all that 


p | could be urged in favour, we have been depressingly impressed by the 
“| absence of any security whatever, any sure guarantee of any legal 
ot security beyond the hard naked words of the naked Law of the 9th of * 
| December, 1905 (particularly as regards Articles 4 and 8), andeven a8 
i| $0 these, is it possible to speak of security ? Doubtless, were laws 
___ in France now even only as obscure as are parliamentary Bills at home, — 
and Were the administration on a level above any suspicion, some 
Peebles dependence might have been placed on the absence of any : 
Prohibition as to clerics; and in the words “ aux règles d’organisa 
senerale du culte dont elles (associations cultuelles) proposal 


Assurer Pexercise > inserted in article 4 by Monsieur Briand, at — 
exercise’ inserted in arti ur i 
Je 25, law, the th 


Ẹ& 


of D 


s tnan ae law referred to of the 2nd of January, 1907, and an a ae 
abolish ons instead of before each service. ‘The law of ne aoe nce de: 


ed all declarations.’—Armand Lods, Revue de Droit e 


tde Ji 
Séparées de VEtat. y EE 


Eglises 
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the eum o Monsicur Ribot and the Liberals (Oppositio ) 
sanguine found their encouragement and comfort—dasheq : tiet 
it is true, by ‘the bloc’ in revenge, voting article 8, which seat f 
intended to reopen article 4 and to nullify the guarantees there ac cori | 
‘The door which article 4 seemed to close on schism, ag with a n | 
seemed surreptitiously reopened by article 8. At least, so i e 
judged by a great number of ecclesiastics, and by the greater T 
of Catholic lawyer-jurists (A. Leroy Beaulieu, Revue de Paris, De 
1906, p. 538). Monsieur Armand Lods was of the same opinion, | 
Nevertheless, it is still often urged that ‘ probably—thore a 
reason to the contrary if so desired—the Associations Cultus, 
could even have been entirely composed of clergy, since this js ie 
prohibited by the law’ (the law requires a minimum number of sey 
fifteen, or twenty-five members, according to population, so clearly 
this remark only applies to large town parishes); and an eminent 
lawyer, Monsieur Michoud, of the University of Grenoble, in La Rene 

de Lagrésille, wrote : 


942 


The law does not name the bishop, but that is to leave him liberty. Thelay | 
does not speak of him expressly that he may be master . . . the law of 193 
does not speak of the bishop, but makes him omnipotent. The Prussian lay 
speaks of the bishop, but it is to make him subservient. . . . 


The same writer explains that this omnipotence of the bishop, | 
this absolute liberty, dictatorship even if desired, is to be secured by 
the statutes conditioning the new corporations, heirs to the vestries— | 
t.e. Associations Cultuelles—the bishop could be independent of all 
control whether by laymen or prefect. And yet, we would observe, 
the culte is absolutely in the hands of the ‘Association Cultuelle, aud 
the Court of Appeal in all cases of dispute is the Conseil d'Etat. The 
intentions of the law are interpreted by Monsieur Michoud in a spint 
of charity which hopeth all things and thinketh no evil ; and yet thet | 
18 at least a responsibility of prudence and judgment where, as in the | 
whole of the Separation Law, there is no recognition whatever of the | 
hierarchy as tegards the Roman Catholic Church, no distinctio! f 
whatever being made between the three religious bodies, although ai 
Protestant, Israelitish, and Catholic Girish’ are so fundamental) i) 
different in their constitutions, AJ] appeals would have been to 


“Conseil d’Etat,’ of which the Archbishop of Besangon writes (Pastor | 
J anuary 29, 1907): ‘A tribunal composed exclusively of leyot i 
Christians, freethinkers, J ews, empowered to pronounce as final a oi 
of appeal on a question which only the ecclesiastical authority ia 4 
mission to decide. It js 

into spiritual matters.’ 


the intolerable incursion of the civil po f 
M. Armand Lods, the Protestant 


name him as one who cann 


uw 
jurist already quoted, E it 
Bee ; ; ot claim to share that trust in 22°", 
tion of the ‘Conseil d'Etat’ expressed by some authorities : ; 
Beown we have been painfully impressed by the widespread distt 
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Etat. We have ourselves realised it among many Pro- 
sand Freethinkers, as well as Catholics, all eminently qualified 
It would, indeed, be extraordinary if independent judgments 
ever given; but the instances are sufficiently rare to cause 
Since July 1879, when three-quarters of the ‘ Conseil 
PEtat’ were rivoques (dismissed), and the remaining fourth resigned 
in pro independent character of the tribunal has dis- 
appeared.” : : 
In the face of reiterated refusals to name bishops or curés, or to 
recognise in any way the hierarchy, during the discussion in the 
Chamber on the Separation Law ; in the face of most honest and open 
declarations on the part of Ministers and followers, in public and 
private, as to the intentions and hopes regarding the Separation Bill ; 
in view of the past twenty, nearly thirty years of constant anti- 
Christian legislation, of bad faith and illiberal action of the Ministries 
which to our thinking thus dishonour the ideal of a Republic, we are 
amazed at the hopefulness and really remarkable patience with 
the Government, and almost pathetic desire to go on trusting on the 
part of many, such as the two priest-deputies, Abbés Gayraud and 
Lemire, whose whole desires are the good of their country in the way 
which to them seems the only way, the way of Christianity. As an 
instance of this it may be mentioned that Abbé Gayraud lately tried 
to excuse the melancholy anti-Christian incidents in regard to the 
Iéna disaster, as having arisen from some misunderstanding. ‘Notat 
all” answered Monsieur Clemenceau ; ‘ there was no misunderstanding.’ 
(It is fair to say that Monsieur Clemenceau is quite open in his aims 
and actions, it is his interpreters who do him the wrong to colour his 
portraits for British tastes and opinions.) Abbé Lemire, it may be 
remembered, last winter was cheered to the echo for his assurance he 
a believed in good intentions ; and we personally hope he may keep 
ne spirit to the death, there is none too much of it in France ; 
dees é Lemire will lead no one, still less the Catholic Church, to 
For ae ae should his simple confidingness not find its wee 
nee e Tenth the responsibility is different, and this is realise 
ore than by the noble, keen, staunch band of Catholics who 


the ‘ Conseil g 


` The Co 


against its R d'Etat, however, delivered a judgment W 


by the Ministe sou reputation some six weeks ago; when it con 
Priests and ce at Public Worship of the certificates sent up as 
“dispense » eminarists to receive the ‘ visa’ of the Minister, 
*housand Toe be had from further military service; 2D 1 : 
Tench citizens who had served their year and hitherto been ‘dispensés 


o to serve two further years of the three years’ term, when that a 
Conseij ae 1906, been altered for a term of two years’ military service. © K 
Tow Tecopnj at further allowed seminarists, having 20 certificate of employment 
to avail t ce by the State, if they had served their yeat under the old military law, 

EE ar only sons, sons of widows, &¢-, of these aes ae : 
ations are e law; bythe law of 1906 for ter wo J 
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: 4! 
signed the letter to the French episcopate urging that the Associati 
Cultuelles should not be rejected. Men such as Monsieur ee 
Dangin, Lapparent (the geologist), Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, i o 
Marquis de Vogüé, the Comte d'Haussonville, the Vicomte de Men e 4 
(son-in-law of the great Montalembert and himself famous fon au 
services under the Empire and afterwards under the Republic "i b 
Marshal MacMahon); Baron Denys Cochin ;° ‘and, following i 
unison, men of letters, lawyers, deputies, most of whom were oe t 
in the defence of the Church and of religious liberty.’ 7 na ( 

- Who can wonder at the letter referred to? at the universa] desin 8 
to save from the wreck all that might lawfully be saved ? anq sill | 


more at the overpowering dread of accentuating the discord betwen 
Church and State; at risking giving any pretext for further ant. | 
Christian legislation, or for that which is more insidious and therefor 
far more dangerous, risking the multiplication of petty anti-Christian 
tyrannies, of interference in the rights of conscience of individuals, 
‘of at évery corner and every point possible breaking the links of the 
Christian past; secularising the history, the homes of the people of 
France ; secularising the ambitions, the ideals, the standards of the 
people. Before such an awful problem would it have been possible, 
let alone creditable, that there should have been a ready-made 
unanimity of opinion, of unhesitating action, even had the Church 
under the Concordat enjoyed freedom of action and open discussion 
as a Corporation? We have been much impressed by the nobility and 
\ strength with which the French episcopate and clergy generally have 
l stepped forth from the somewhat emasculating and paralysing régime 
of the Concordat. There is no just comparison possible to those 


5: Sac Pepe E D A L a A ee 


° The Baron Cochin’s house had the honour of sheltering the Archbishop of Pats 
when he was turned out by the Government at nearly ninety years of age p 
_ Journal Oficiel before us reports, however, a remark of Monsieur Clemencest 
laying the blame on Baron Cochin! saying that but for Monsieur Cochin the 
archbishop would still be in his old home ! ion f 

* From Revue de Paris, December 1906: « Rome, les Catholiques et la Séparali 
par Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu—a very interesting paper written from the ra ; 
sanguine and conciliatory point of view, which, while giving credit to Monsi | 
Briand for the best intentions, presenting the Seon Law in the most favours! 
light, speaks clearly as to the absolute need of official relations with Rome ; 0 


Christian spirit pervading the politi i inst th Church 
political ca ainst the V7 
a s A e e Bene mpaigns of recent years ag nfusion dl 


the law and its interpreters, without 
_ definite answer from the law. 
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nominally as regards Catholic 


8; th A sah ¢ Je 0 
to Catholics is obscure and u e small proportion which is capab j 


ncertain, and therefore precarious and arbitrary: 
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CH I 
cated Cee oer plane CEER L 
pave known intimately and practically the conditions of the 
«ho + Engle nd as by law established, between that establishment 
Chute O rurch of France under the Concordat. In view of the 
and t B and in the circumstances of modern France, including the 
Us 1 hostile anti-Christian spirit of the ‘ bloc,’ probably all Catholics, 
Bee sincere, would have agreed in deprecating the rupture, even 
oii ander conditions such as might have been expected from the 
į of a civilised nation; whereas in regard to England we 


9 


ose 


E O EEA L 


Governmen 3 ? : 

should regard the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church 

ag the greatest possible national calamity, and without any equivalent / 
compensation. a 


Monsieur Picot, already quoted, writes thus as to the present 


difference between Church and State in France : 


07.—It is impossible to refute with greater exactness the 
errors which prevail.° What you explain is absolutely clear, and I think in so 
doing you are discharging a duty. The more I consider the events of which we 
have been witnesses, the more I am impressed by the general reasons, which 
over and above reasons of detail, decided the Pope. Yes, the Associations 
Cultuelles might seriously injure the hierarchy of the Church; yes, the Conseil 
VEtat was constituted judge in ecclesiastical matters. The Pope had lawful 
grounds of complaint against this organisation. But all this is insufficient to 
explain what has happened. That which Rome was unable to accept is that 
the State in France should create an organisation for the Church without any 
prior mutual understanding. The fundamental principle in these matters is 
the agreement of the two powers, spiritual and temporal. History shows that 
in all ages the Popes and the Kings of France negotiated together for the treaties 
under various names which from 1516 have been defined as concordats. Each 
time that a King wished to act alone the Pope protested, and the agreement 
Soe instant was re-established. And now we have the State, suc- 
with na the Kings, declaring its unalterable intention never again to negotiate 
of the Gan ae promulgating without the Pope a law ruling the organisation 
violation aan c worship. It was impossible for Rome to pass over such & 
E ac undamental principles. It was no question of pride, but of sheer, 
hat wh ae from the nature of the two powers. 
the old jurists called ‘ questions mixte 


two P ; 
the R Kings may be succeeded by republics, 


The Tth of April, 19 


a a a NTN 


s’ is essentially true of the 
but the situation remains 


I . 
ae strongly that this, the real explanation and reason of what has 
traces it as the reason 


happen 
in al, aga to have been stated more plainly; one 
ot a single pontifical act but shows this. I suspect it has been left to 


commentator ; c 

Breat a to proclaim it. I believe that in stating this you would render 
Thi ; - 

Dee Same point has been the constant theme of the Journal des 

HE and has also been 


hat m on ; 
admir ost conciliatory of newspapers ; 
de p = ees by Monsieur Anatole Leroy B 
- He writes : 
Thou cs 


One aes this mutual goodwill (under the Concordat) continued equally on 
and on the other under different monarchies, it has not continued the 


ador different ee 


eaulieu in the Revue 


Š 5 
Referri 5 : i 
eferring to our recent contributions on this subject —S. M. P. F. =: 
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same during the last quarter of a century, and particularly durin i 
yoars Goodwill was still to be found in Rome, as habitually, whe 


3 i cei Te sg 
tion was dreaded; where to prevent it Leo the Thirteenth region 


ed hi 


i r i 5 imet 
a arii. Goodwill was less in Paris, where the tendenc E raset 


and more to consider the treaty of 1801 as a régime of special favour to i 
profit of the Church, rather than as a convention advantageous to both 
For the continuance of a Concordat a spirit of peace is necessary in ave 
country, in the State and in the Church ; a sincere Bonin to terminate y) 
difficulties by agreement, instead of by embittering them. Since the Republi 
or rather the republican party, engaged in a war (lutte) against the clergy 
against the religious orders, against all Catholic influences, the Concordat i 
lost much of its practical virtue as well as of its moral authority. The tenden 
has been to make an instrument of war of that which should be an instrumen 
of peace... . The Concordat which had withstood so many revolutions Wes 
in danger of being swept away in some moment when least expected; the day 
when, in the ardour of battle against the clergy, a Minister should be found 
bold enough, or rash enough, to lay his hand upon it (the Concordat), I 
is this which explains why it was denounced by a Ministry which in its 
programme had promised to respect the Concordat ; and why the Separation wes 
voted by a parliament of which the majority had pronounced against Separation, 
or had not demanded it in their professions of their opinions. The Separation 
was voted in haste at the close of a parliament without putting the question 
formally before the country ; as if the rupture of a treaty of centuries, which m 
one thought at hand a few months earlier, had suddenl y become of such urgency 
_ that it would have been perilous to defer it. 


Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, after treating clearly and with 
great impartiality all that ensued, in speaking of the refusal by the 


Catholics, under the lead of Rome, to form Associations Cultuelles, 


says: 


The co-operation of clergy and laity was necessary for the application of the | 
law, and this co-operation priests and laymen declared themselves conscient: | 


ously unable to give. 

was no need to revolt 
constitutes rebellion. 

Public Worship to the 
never been thought pos 
Catholics ought to have war 
without Catholic discipline. 
hesitations. . . . One thin 
wholly different from thos 


And, be it remembered, to put the law in check ther 


Chamber of Deputies. This refusal to co-operate ha 


ned him. He had reckoned without the Pope = 
From this arose the present troubles, difio i 

g is certain, the separation will work out in con 

e foreseen by the law of 1905. 


of the Government; and if there are ee 
y doubt its having energy or pow®r to 
December 1906, p. 540.) 

pe opimons of lawyers differ occasionally in Englan 

ges ; so it has been on this question of Association S 

ur Grousseau and Monsieur Flourens, ® d 

ù p yasio! 
t no security against schisms and Ea 
emporality in the Associations Cultue! 5 


France. And if Monsie 
others who saw at leas 
spirituality by the t 


z 


E f 


Pattie, | 


; it is sufficient not to co-operate, which in no oy | 
This was formally acknowledged by the Minister 
sible by the law-maker, although the dissatisfaction” | 


ulties f 
ditions | 
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‘on Law, had weight and influenced the Pope in his decision, 
me ortain. ‘The risk, the certainty rather, he chose was this, 
n a uncertainty for his bishops and clergy in France; of 
Poverty a all the earthly pride and consecrated treasures of the past 


k ab ee ~ all certain material means of securing the supply of clergy 
tig in France ; | , represented as indifferent or careless as to the sufferings 

a ven, of being TP ates: 
ey | ev railed on the clergy and Catholic laity of another country ; of 
ni he en strife rather than peace ; of wilful intransigeance. And all 
le i ee faced and risked by Pius the Tenth rather than risk in the 
tha ae degree any loss or harm to the spiritual position and per- 
leny slig ent freedom of the spiritual life and work not only of the Church 
= RA but of the whole Roman Catholic Church throughout the 

s| im , 


e day nd, Looking back through the annals of the Papacy (which we 
fount fa hetter own at once we have only known in any fulness through 
Ranke, Creighton, Pastor, and of these Bishop Creighton remains 


a predominant in our memory), nothing strikes us as more essentially 
sim | in harmony with the spirit of the Apostles, with that of the first Bishop 


atin | of Rome, than this act of Pius the Tenth, whether wise or foolish 
ti from a worldly point of view. He sees his charge as a whole, and in 
ae the strength and enlightenment of God just did what he believed his 
a duty ; and as in politics, in work of whatever sort, we only see clearly 

and act strongly, by looking out, through and above the dust and noise 
with of the pettiness of daily life, so, despite the dust and pettiness of the 


the | Montagnini papers, we see loyalty uniting all in the new experiences of 
ells, | the Church in France; and we can imagine St. Catharine of Siena 

smiling at the fuss made over the whole Montagnini business ; telling us 
{tie | to pity the want of honour and breeding in the men in power who could 
ient: | stoop to steal and publish private papers, not realising apparently the 


thet | squalor of their conduct ; but she would bid us rejoice that the worst 


atl į tevealed was petty gossip such as would strike no one in regard to 
ened | 20y ordinary diplomat or court, excepting to marvel over the absence 

oa | of anything worthy of the name of scandal. Here in these papers, 
i T aoe supposing them to be all unforged and undoctored (there were 
tions 4 fteen copyists, translators sworn to secrecy, nine translators not 


‘Worn, and many more second and third hand copyists—what 
Subject for the energies of political exegesists!), nob a reputation 
ut comes out untouched by the scandals over which she wept 
& day ;° and the only reproach possible to Rome is a want | 


s r : : Wat 
Apri Vest we should be charged with forgetting that which, in ine le RS the 61h : pg 
: Dames Was thought worthy of a Reuter’s telegram, we reproduce Sesh 
Ses extract from the Journal des Débats of April 7:— 
asi! ‘LATEST NEWS. 
; ‘Tae Frexon Prener anp M. Prov. 


Na i 
eu ee will to-morrow publish the following statement 
But why et aE now reduced to diluting his lies. He h 

~~ SS not have an explanation with Mgr. Mc 
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discernment in those employed and dee aa (is it a reprong 
no intriguing whatever against the Republic, but an extraordin, 
preference for Christian as against anti-Christian deputies 

in France. This is all, excepting as regards intellectual questions 
exegesis &c.,which Monsignor Montagnini seems to have regarded ag li 
duty to watch and report on, not always it seems with accurate knoy, 
ledge or understanding ; but, after sifting and classifying, this js the 
worst we find; and the farce called the trial of Abbé Jouin and his 
plot, is well exposed not only by his admirable counsel Mattre Dang 
but by the equally admirable judgment, in which the newly-made |p, 
was condemned as exorbitant, by which a French citizen could be fing 
sixteen francs (the smallest fine) for rousing his parishioners to Work 
instead of only sighing ; for saying that in such times of acute distres 


a deuil armé was needed ; a remark understood in its harmless sene | 


to him the dishonourable language which he used? It is to his old friend that h 
should turn his attention if he had in him the smallest particle of the feeling of a 
truthful man. But there are only too many reasons why he should fear the answer 
Of the two forms of confession he chooses the one which injures the man whois 
to-day his accuser. As the last straw he now seeks to drag a woman into the affair 
in the maiter of the luncheon at which he endeavoured to meet me. The only thing 
that was wanting to him was to hide behind a petticoat. With Mgr. Montagnini’s 
soutane, there are now two of these garments in the case.” ’— Reuter. 

‘Propos DE PREMIER MINISTRE.—M. Clemenceau est en train de perdre toute mesut 
et toute décence. Dans une déclaration qwil a dictée à un journal du matin, a 
réponse aux explications plus ou moins heureuses de M. Piou, on relève, au milien 
de beaucoup de phrases étranges ou injurieuses, celle-ci: “Pour comble, le voilà qi 
cherche à mettre une femme en cause dans Vaffaire du déjeuner où il sollicita de me 
rencontrer. Il ne lui manquait plus que de se cacher derrière un jupon. Avec chi 
de Montagnini, cela fait deux.” Nous ne doutons pas que ce mot ait le succès gull 
mérite dans les établissements que Gambetta appelait les salons de la démocralé 
Mais il existe d’autres salons où un ministre francais est dans J’obligation at 


fréquenter. Ilya, ne fût-co que dans le corps diplomatique, des personnalités q | 


: i f 
leurs fonctions mettent en rapports nécessaires avec le chef de notre gouverneme™ 


et qui risquent de ne pas saisir du premier coup tout latticisme de semblables 


; z ó ent 
plaisanteries. Ilya des représentants catholigues d'Etats catholiques qu! pam 


ĉtre un peu gênés d'entendre bafouer, fût-ce avec tant @esprit, une robe Q" 
respectent. Ily a aussi une France, qui est une grande nation, qui 0 
grande place en Europe, qui y avait gardé un grand renom de tenue et dec 
Pour qualifier des propos comme ceux de notre premier ministre, il y & 
viennent tout naturellement à Pesprit. On assure qu’ils ont franchi les 1 


diplomate étranger. M. Clemenceau ne s'est pas borné à nous les faire con 
a tenu à les justifier.’ 


No scandal has remained ; and the reput: 


ourtoisie 


avres da 
naitre; il 


M. Pioù and a 


ations of M. Clemenceau, fist 


Mer. M ini | 
gr. Montagnini have not been affected by the fact that the Amexioan gum! 


acquaintance of M. Clemenceaw’s, and lodging in the same house as M. a? 


Piou, was a woman and not a man! 


1 Since writing this we have i 
read ue d us Mondes 
the ‘Revue Chronique,’ in the Revue des Deux i 
Montagnini papers and 
reference whatever was 
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ll understood Monsieur Clemenceau when lately 
ad fired the first shot! The trial established 


e affair. 
bbé Jouin plot!!! We have been reproached as 


a spirit of tolerance in an article in another Review." 
tolerance mean 2 Tolerance of evil ? of anti-Christianism, 
of French Freemasons ? We were asked to throw such 
had at first hand on the present ecclesiastical ‘struggles 
in France, and unfortunately this is impossible without stating 
bravely (it is neither easy nor agreeable) the anti-Christian objects 
and methods of the present Government in all its ramifications 
of intensely centralised administration. It is absurd to attempt 
to explain the situation, and at the same time to ignore the chief 
factors on the side of evil—Freemasonry and the atheistical, fanatically 
anti-Christian, elementary school teachers; trained expressly in the 
écoles normales. Of course there are still many of the old race, 
who bitterly regret and bewail the poisoning of the race; but the 
whole current of the stream is a propaganda of atheism, and often 
also of anti-patriotism. To us it is wonderful that the fond of the 
country, of the people of France, retains so much virtue and faith as it~ 
does; this is the ground of our hope for the future. For a country 
and people so rich in qualities and endowments of all kinds, above 
all so rich still in Christian faith, there will surely be a recovery of 
noble, christian, patriotic life in the benign atmosphere of a Republic 
m which the motto ‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity ’ represents a living, 
gracious power, and not mere words which mock us from the walls 
of State buildings and of churches in town and country. We will 
close with this quotation from the Revue de Droit et de Jurisprudence 
des Eglises séparées de 1 Etat, April 1907, p. 78: = 
Tt will bo seen that the law of the 28th of March, 1907 (that which does 


a i : : ag 
Way with all declarations) is characterised by true liberalism ; the resistance 


e See has resulted in assuring to all religions the free practice of 
tions. The, freeing them of the useless and vexatious formality of declara- 
No longer e Associations Cultuelles, formed by Protestants and Israelites, need 
deposited TAN annually the declarations of public worship which they had 
Such as it the prefecture of police or at the mairie. The Separation Law, 
was promulgated in December 1905, has already undergone profound — 


Modifications: i 
; it would have b : tly improved if the Government 
ad not cauge een further greatly 1mp i ro blindly 


Sectarian, th a the Chambers to declare, in obedience to & ) 
the Catholi e immediate confiscation of properties incontestably belonging to 
ofc Church —(Armand Lods.) $ 


Jacking 
What does 
of injustice, 
light as we 


Sopuia M. PALMER, 
Comtesse de Franqueville. 


" Church Quarterly Review, April 1907. 
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1 THE HOMES OF OUR FOOD SUPPL y th 
a : m 
; od 
me A FEW years ago it so happened that I had to visit a farm not far from 0 
E our shooting lodge in the Highlands of Scotland to inquire ae I 
q supplies for the household before the great Twelfth of August was upm m 
us. The walk through the woods was enchanting, with the squirrel aa 

chasing each other from tree to tree, the rabbits and roedeer darting ; 

off among the bracken, and the wild roses greeting me at every tun | 

along the pathway. Crossing the river I paused to look over the | 2 

bridge down into the depths of the pool wherein lay the salmon s | i 


stilly, then onward up the Ben. The silence was only broken by the | 
steady murmur of the river, the cooing of the wood pigeons, anl | fl 
anon by the harsh ‘koeck koeck’ of the grouse among the heathe. | o 
All was peace. It seemed as if nothing could disturb the serenity | y 
dispel the sense of gratitude that the world was so fair and inal | t 
directions displayed her varying charms. Truly it was enough to | c 


2 


umstances, ‘ the seed, the soil, and suz? 
ee to say, not a breath of the sweet nomaini 
oe w enter this sunless chamber of death and solitude: a 
ae oe of damp and moul EL, Tae ignorance knew not | ge! 
cance, and was content, Taking leave of the dying gizl, Is 


Join the father, who was busy among the cows me 


°, again, were all the elements which bre 
ion was unkno 
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type, the dwelling-house forming the fourth, with a 
een ‘The windows as a rule ignored the glorious expanse 
aa and pure oxygen on the one side, and faced the square 
nience and shelter. In the byre the cows were all tied up 
heads to the blank wall, and next door came the dairy, 
‘a, the churns, milk pails, and pans airing in front. In the middle 
mt uare was the usual dung-heap, that pestilential accumula- 
of K poing matter which all farmers treasure as manure for 
Fa fields, without reckoning that what may be right in one place 
may be wrong in another. Instead of protecting their families and 
clean living animals from contact with this seething, steaming mass 
of putrefaction they seemed to live around it as a guard of honour ! 
Ti was painful to think of the awful nights so many living creatures 
must suffer when doors were shut, and they were left to lie sweating 
in their own dew till released next morning. Still, the cows and the 
horses were better off than the poor sick girl, who was doomed to wait 


road wa 
of moun 
for conve 
with ther 


erase OI 
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arting for death to release her from the ‘ night sweats’ which were regarded 
tin | as a natural symptom of the disease. The creatures who suffered 
r the | Jeast were the cocks and hens, who took matters into their own hands— 
1% | if may say so—and led a free life among the heather on which they 
Jte } loveto feed when it isin full bloom. This imparts to the flesh a gamey 
o flavour which makes a welcome variety in the menu du jour of a 
ther, 


country house ; and as this was the object of my visit I was able to 


T make satisfactory arrangements and stroll homeward, no longer awake 
a to the beauties of nature, but painfully alive to the penalties which 
mn t0 


j come of ignorance. 

s Over all these hills and glens there were farms of a similar kind, 
ns) | Some more dilapidated, others less, but all plague-spots from accumu- 
stawi lated filth and the overcrowding of families. Fortunately, lack of 
oun ee within drove the children without as soon as the sun was up,- 
oa i elder taking part in the farmwork, the younger nursing those “Dnue 
T | aes them 3 but behind the scenes there was not infrequently the i 
a b leck? (idiot) or sick bairn to be attended to. These were regarded 
to o r Pao in the general economy, for there was no ‘ eddication ° 

2e when they could not walk miles through rain and snow to 


| 
| 
i 
{ 
E 
f 
l 
p 
5 


ure 5 the ‘ acne ves i 

| ped the ae carrying their books, and their peat bricks as tribute to 
A ie fire. The two prevalent diseases in that part of 
unt | traine fe Consumption and cancer, and as neither doctors nor 
as | Stl ee Were to be had, it was quite usual to find a consumptive 


ed as nurse to the old people dying of the latter disease. 


il the Anoth : x 

de | i being ae farmer whom I knew (in England) enjoyed the reputation 
pel fermen pur Prosperous man of the place. He did not profess to be a 
py? n the ae simple, but eked out a very good living by odd jobs 


R Coul | > carpentry, so while sending out milk from his own cows 
Act of 1885 « “upply coffins and various other trifles. Now, under the 
Person who sells milk of his own cows in small quanti- 
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ties to his workmen or neighbours, for their accommodation A 


= 


952 


si 


for the purposes of registration, be deemed, by reason only of I i 
selling, to be a person carrying on the trade of cowkeeper, i hy | th 
or purveyor of milk, and need not by reason thereof le re iy 
One Christmas he fell ‘ll with scarlet fever, and to while away thee i 


hours he occupied himself in bed by sending out his little ul 
customers all round the place. While his hands were still e : 
the doctor who had been in attendance found him one de ae 
market-place, hail fellow with everyone he met, spreading kd 
everywhere. Not long after this the schools were closed. Seven 


the village children had died of scarlet fever, and the funerals Tee 


arranged and coffins supplied by the prosperous man of the nh dis 
When the first child died the simple folks were so deeply affects th 
that all the rest of the school-children were bidden to the funenl thi 
when white rosettes were handed out of the fever-stricken house i, liv 
the small mourners to wear! A procession was then formed, andal hi 
proceeded to the church, where a service took place in front of tk} th 


coffin. Next Sunday the church was crowded to hear the funn! 3 


oration, the dismal place unbearable from carbolic acid, which Mj us 

been freely but vainly sprinkled about. Needless to say, the feve,| - ini 

the milk, the rosettes, and the coffin did their allotted work. 00 
In the days of my youth there was a general idea that to sendaatl) eV 

or weakly clitld to a farm for a few weeks was the panacea for evty 

ill. There were the warm milk fresh from the cow, the buttercup : 


and daisies in the field, the simple life, a general kindliness and freedom 
They were regarded as convalescent ffomes for town folk, ‘but in the 
days no one knew the real cause of disease, nor whence it cat! 
could not be seen, from it we did not flee. The world was overpowe! 
by the mysteries, and Fate kept on weaving her deadly spells. 

In our hospitals, where Charity bid the sick and injured. to ee 
and be healed, hope gradually faded away and despair took w 4 
ery, none knowing whence the stroke came. The mortality F Í 
frightful. Again, in our homes the angel of death hovered round i i 
young mother at the moment her life was most needed, and 200?" | 
why joy should thus be turned into mourning.’ 

Universities and schools of medicine were training ™ a 
everywhere, the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons T 
their portals to confer distinction on the highest, yet DOM gi 
understood the true cause of disease. All was empirical. j 
confusion and sorrow were pervaging the world, Pasteut 
thirty-three years of age, was pursuing his researches on 
in a disused attic of the Ecole Normale, alone, ‘under ciro™® 
the most difficult. It was here he was abled to, dispel Be we 
by proving that the cause of disease in beer wine, and in & pr 
material, including the human body, was ako to the vitality of ; 
and other disease-producing micro-organisms. The question 


edical ™) 


then # 
er 
to 
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re ‘ Whence came those ferments, those microscopic bodies, 
“eforming agents, SO weak in appearance, so powerful in 
Mj those a i found that when their work of transmutation was done, 
| reality: J in common with all other living things in nature, leaving 
they die an which were wafted about in the air, and hung on the 
pehind Lady to develop and spring into life once more on 
_ walls aron ple soil. ‘Thus slowly from the bare attic came the 
eee a was destined in the course of time to reform medical and 
oe actie, OUT hospitals, and our homes, through recognition 
ce Eales and the introduction of cleanliness where formerly 
a ne and ignorance prevailed. 
Since the days of the attic fifty years have come and gone. Pasteur, 
the great master, has found peace and rest in the most beautiful tomb 
the world has seen. It lies under the Institut Pasteur, the greatest 
living monument ever erected to living man, having been raised to 
him by all nations and endowed by generous gifts—more particularly 
~ that of Madame Hirsch—to carry on the work for ever. His disciple 
Lord Lister has just reached his eightieth year and lives still amongst 
‘ys, though in honoured retirement. New generations have sprung 
„into existence to find an enlightened world, a world into which they 
` come whilst mothers sleep and dread not the dangers of five, three, 
even two decades ago. 

With the key to knowledge in our hands the subj-ct of health 
has taken a prominent place in the minds of all educated and thinking 
human beings, with the result that medical men have risen in public 
estimation, and that health societies have been established everywhere, 
forming as it were links between the great centres of research and the 
legislators of-our country. Still, we have only to look at the farms 
all over Great Britain and Ireland to see for ourselves that they have 


{0 solve 


| Patloment, otders, and regulations notwithstanding. We know that 
7 a model farms and model dairies exist, but when we consider, that 
dai couse in the kingdom requires its complement of milk delivered 
a a only to reflect in order to know that it must come from 
at lave com * Promiscuously. Owing to long-established custom we 
lindsciine E regard our farmsteads as picturesque objects in the 
1a elight fen’ there by Nature for artists to paint wherewithal 
E generati e eye; the pictures being handed down from generation 
fh behind as works of art. But where Art is dumb, San pe 
disease, Sa pastoral scenes, and tells the tale of cattle bre a 
-= on contaminated pastures, housed within walls satura 
of disease-germs, denied the sunlight which might 


h “enturieg 
, and condemned within these terrible walls to breathe 


"alse much 

~ tom the a 

Coll 
ected to form < plant-fo od? for the fields. 


You, LXI_y | Vie de Pasteur, by Vallery Radot- 
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quare into which all filth and infected excreta are thrown ms > 
The animals 
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nurtured in these surroundings are driven trom pillar to post 
the country to cattle-markets where they may or may not a 
often spreading disease on the track and conveying diseas 9 
Some are bought by the butchers for human consumptio 
to run the gauntlet of inspection in our great cities at t 
but in little country districts escape from lawful super 
altogether impossible. 

Others are bought for breeding purposes, and when calves n. 
born they are usually separated from their mothers, who nea ate] 
weep as did Rachel for her children ; but the farmer is inea 
he has to make his profit out of the milk while it is plentiful ail 
the unhappy offspring have to endure semi-starvation on ditl 
or skim milk until turned into the fields to fend for themselves, i 
common with many human infants who are denied their mothe a 
this critical period of their lives, they simply scrape through to i 
the ranks of a deteriorated race, and give birth in due course to other 
Thus history repeats itself, and yet all the while enlightened menar | 
rising up amongst us to consider what can be done to save inm f 
mortality, and improve the human race ! 

The subjects which at present command most serious attentin 
are those of tuberculosis and the physical education and improvemat 
of the people. 

Since Professor-Koch came over from Germany to address ot 

. of the general meetings of the International Congress on Tuberculos'| 
held in London in the summer of 1901, with Lord Derby as President 
public interest in that subject has increased ; for, apart from if 

scientific importance, the statement he then made contained enoui 
of the sensational element to attract the attention of the newspp | 
reader, and its far-reaching consequences affected all. | 
The occasion was a memorable one. St. James’s Hall was pack 
with scientific men, society women, and women of societies, to nel y 
the views of the man who was the first to discover, isolate, and cut 
vate the bacillus of tuberculosis. Anything that he might say cart 
a weight and an authority which no other name could give. Kno al 
this, Koch nevertheless maintained that bovine and human w : 
losis were different diseases, that the bacillus causing it in the on? ooi g 
not produce it in the other, except in an extremely mild and loci alo 
form, and that the danger of transmitting it from animals by ,, if = 
beings by means of meat or milk was practically non-existet d 
based this opinion on the results of numerous experiments, ante 

he himself had no doubt on the matter, he rightly and prop erly im 

on the necessity of further experimental work being done 02 Kot 
| lines. To Tealise the revolution in ideas foreshadow? b ai ' 
3 words, it must be remembered that since his discovery Of n i 
bacillus no one doubted that it was the cause of the a 88 
animals, and the identity of human and bovine tuberculo 
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ation on which rested innumerable orders, by-laws and Tegu- 
; for the control of dairies and cowsheds, and the supply of 
J milk. Needless to say, the professor himself was listened 
h the deepest respect, but his views on this particular point 
3 W with grave doubt. Lord Lister immediately replied, 
i he and others showed clearly that it would require far more 
Pian ce than Koch produced to alter their belief that human and 


found 


8 ar rrie tuberculosis were one and the same disease. But all agreed 
1 a that such a statement could not be lightly ignored, and that its 
abl. accuracy could only be proved or disproved by careful investigation 
» a and inquiry. The result was immediately felt by the arrest of the 
lute legislation contemplated by the Royal Commission which had been 


a appointed to inquire into the ‘ Effect of food derived from tuberculous 
8 a animals’; and, further, it had the effect of inspiring renewed interest 
and increased activity among bacteriologists all over the world in the 


ther study of the tubercle bacillus. It was hoped when Koch first produced 
A tuberculin that it would arrest the progress of tuberculosis when 

- injected into human beings; but although it seemed to have some 
nti effect in arresting lupus, it had to be abandoned as a remedy for 
e pulmonary and other forms of human tuberculosis. 

Private investigators, teachers in medical schools and veterinary 
= colleges, and others interested chiefly in the scientific aspect of Koch’s 
kh new theory commenced investigations and experiments more or 
dert less limited in scope. The Government, recognising the immense 
ae portance of it from an administrative and public health point of 
souk We and the many trade interests involved, within a short time 
papë oe a new Royal Commission, to which it referred the solution 

of the Problem as to whether tuberculosis was one and the same 
ackel pee in animals and man, and the possibility of their being recipro- 
heat ai J infected with it. A third question put before them was to 
cult Scover the conditions under which, if at all, the transmission from 
| = animals to man takes place. 
writ a ae many people engaged in one way or another in the 
pent aon meat trades wished to take advantage at once of the state- 
coil telax a ade by Koch, and some agitation was started to obtain a 
aid T a lon of the regulations already in force intended in some slight 
i ae ee the dangers hitherto supposed to oe ae = 
et Board th uberculous milk or meat. The; Local, Governme 
s em th erefore issued a circular to all local authorities, warning 
s and in ML. no alteration should be made in existing precautions, 
me bri ae 1904 the Commission presented a short interim Report, 
l tended to t the results of their investigations up to E 
in a e details of the es bovine tuberculosis could be m Pe 
A ; t ; Xperiments were given, but were a ae 


iscussi 
object a eee and arguments, .to ajfuture,Report. 


® Commissioners in iss uing this{Report was to point out 


392 
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that it would be clearly most unwise to frame or modif 
measures in accordance with Koch’s theory. i 

In the meantime various organisations instituted for the 
motion of the health of the people and their education in the el 
of sanitation were beginning to attach increasing importa 
the question of the food supply. The publication of the uns 
details of the Chicago meat scandals roused the general 
take an interest in the subject, and the time seemed favourable { 
commence an active campaign. The National Health Society ; 
the special wish of its President, Princess Christian, and under her 
personal direction, formed a committee to discuss the whole question 
of the food supply and the best means that could be adopted to 
improve it. The committee so instituted was in no sense a mere 
body of well-meaning amateurs. Its chairman was Sir Frederi 
Treves, and its members were all experts chosen on account of their 
special knowledge of the facts to be considered. Some were medical 
officers of health, experienced in the administration of the Publie ,| 
Health Acts; others were scientific men and bacteriologists to whom 
the diseases of animals, the impurities of food, and the dangers likely 
to arise from them were matters of daily concern. 

At the first meeting, in which Princess Christian took an active 
part, general matters were discussed, and it was early realised that 
it would be impossible to deal at once with the whole of the many 
subjects covered by the term ‘Food Supply.’ It was agreed that the 
most urgent matter was the necessity of pure milk, and that the 
committee should begin by devoting the whole of its energies to this 
subject. 

Another influential body, the National League for Physical 
Education and Improvement, working under Sir Lauder Brunton o 
somewhat similar lines, came to an almost similar conclusion, and 
eventually a joint committee was formed to act together and, by | 
consulting the highest authorities, obtain the fullest informatio 4 
and draw up a series of rules and regulations to form the basis ° 
legislative measures for the improvement of the milk supply. eo 

The recommendations of this joint committee will in due Ge 
be submitted to the Local Government Board, and the weight a 
authority of those responsible for them must undoubtedly ensur® ft 
Pot carem 2 nsideration of the Government. But it is also ess” A 
that the public should be roused to insist: on new laws being past: 
to protect it from the dangers of impure milk. Those interesten a 
phe sale of such milk are loud in their denunciations of the ex#88 to 

tion of the danger; while those who consume it seem conten of 

remain silent, although exposed to risks for which remedies are i 
to be found. If mothers, and those generally responsible n 

welfare of the family, could only realise the difficulties 12 oe e 
 eircumstances of getting the daily milk delivered into thelr a 


y legislativ, | 


pro. | 
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free from dust, from pus, and other organic impurities, their 
clean, pathy would quickly be changed into a ery of self-defence, - 


ay do n of this the Right Hon. John Burns, the President 
Jn r “ocal Government Board, has lately followed the example 
: ; privat efforts and introduced a Bill authorising municipal 
: = “i depôts ‘for the sale of milk specially prepared Jor consump- 


nfants under two years of age,’ &c., &. That the milk so 


i * 1 
‘ ' i to be specially prepared, means, in other words, sterilised; 
| that is to Say, the living germs of possible and probable disease are 
er to be devitalised. That is right in itself, but unfortunately, although 
m | poiling or sterilisation properly carried out will kill these germs, 
to | certain elements in the milk essential to the growth and vitality of 
re | ` the infant are also destroyed or altered in the process. No amount 
ck | of scientific sterilising will make dirty milk clean in the ordinary 
it | non-scientific meaning of the word, nor will it remove those large 
sal particles of dust and dirt that can be detected in the last half-pint 
lic a of milk in most churns and cans without the aid of any microscope. 
m | ‘The intention is good, but the establishment of municipal milk depôts 
ly | as permanent institutions is synonymous with giving a patient medicine 
| to relieve his symptoms whilst allowing the real cause of his disease 
ve | to continue. It seems beginning at the wrong end to burden the 
at | community with the cost of lessening danger arising from a condition 
ny | caused by the neglect or ignorance of the individual. 
he | Within the last few weeks the eagerly looked for Report of the 
he | Royal Commission on Tuberculosis has been issued. It was published, 
is o by a strange and pathetic coincidence, on the day of the funeral of 
| the chairman of the Commission, Sir Michael Foster, and the words 
al 


of the Report have thus an additional interest, for they are in a sense 
the final words of a great man of science who had devoted the last 
years of a brilliant life to the investigation of a question of the deepest 
ee the public welfare. But, indeed, the gratitude of the 
‘eas ay is due not only to Sir Michael Foster, but also to the other 
che qe of the Commission who have for so long freely given 
shat Ee and skill to the work ; for it is a fact not generally known — 
ever aus of temporary Royal Commissions receive no pay what 
ave a theis services. In this particular case these services mus 
their o ailed greater sacrifices than usual on the Commissioners, for 
inquiries. eae of the manner in which they have pursued th 
di erent pa that the investigation has been carried out on | 
Witnesses om those usually adopted by Royal Conn = 
8 base ae examined, and the opinion expressed in : 
issi ee evidence except that of the experiments mace iai 
i oas own laboratories under its own direct supe: 


The precedent 
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Commission should not be allowed to drop, for surely the nen 
far attained justify the establishment of a permanent place oe o 
work of the Commission can be continued after it has issued ie ae 
| Report and retired. Behind tuberculosis other questions still re nal | ae 
relating to diseases common to animals and man which ales i y 
public health and can only be studied on a scale impossible for pret a 
enterprise, but trifling in cost when paid for by the Government A hy 
j the good of the community. There is no such place in this cont ; | in 
the present time, and even this Tuberculosis Commission is in | has 
i to private generosity for the opportunity of carrying out the wok a 
unhampered by want of space, and relieved of the necessity for con. dis 
| sidering such expensive items as rent, rates, and taxes, in their | Th 
| dealings with the Treasury. The introduction to the Report describes | n 
how the farms, the necessary lands for cattle, various building P 
| and laboratories, and even a house in addition, were handed over i ax 
| the Commissioners by Sir James Blyth free of cost to the nation | i 
| and without any conditions restricting their use. This action of | a 
| Sir James Blyth, whose name is closely associated with the agri- Th 
í cultural interests of the country, shows that he is one of thoe | ¢ 
| enlightened men who recognise the practical value of scientific fi 
| research. Any detailed criticism of the Report would obviously | mi 
be out of place here, but the simple language in which it is written | of 
and the clearness with which the arguments are set out make iteasy | th 
: to follow by the lay mind. fot 
Ge The tubercle bacillus is an organism, the Report tells us, capable | ho 
of living not only within but also outside the animal body; it may | ta 


be cultivated on various artificial media. Like other organisms, it 
exhibits certain morphological characters which may be observed y 
means of the microscope ; it grows and multiplies in certain ways: 
and it possesses certain physiological properties, through which i 
_ acts upon, and is acted upon by, its environment, whether that envir? 
ment be a living animal body or a lifeless artificial medium. ; 
The artificial medium means serum obtained from differen 
animals,’ glycerine broth, glycerine agar (gelatine), glycerine pe 
and other substances. The curious thing is that the bacillus takei 
_ from one of these sources will grow slowly and with difficulty, Y 


the bacillus from another will grow with great readiness 0n the same 
medium. -~ ; 


The ¿Commission carried out two parallel investigations a 
ely separate and distinct places—one on tuberculosis of be 
Peto, and the other on tuberculosis from human sources. a° 
pce Was studied ftom every aspect. The bacillus causing the dis 
Saat 2 was examined, first as to the effect it causes when 120% J 
into similar animals, and as to the manner in which it gt0™° 


ee Po hich s allowed to stand still till the red part ua 
clear liquid aboye, : ; psx 
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: at ical ‘bovine’ bacillus differed in certain respects from 
i t the a] ‘human? bacillus, and could easily be recognised. Many 
; he ge ages from bovine animals were examined, and it was 


they resembled each other in almost every respect. The 
cillus was isolated from many cases of tuberculous disease 
and types of patients, and as a result the Commission 
‘4 in two groups. One of these is apparently the bacillus 
of human tuberculosis said by Koch to be an entirely separate and 
distinct organism. The other group is the vitally important point. 
The viruses included in 1t were obtained from cases of tuberculosis 
treated by operation, and in many instances from the bodies of! 
patients who had died of the disease. The bacillus isolated from | 
these viruses was found to be identical with that found in naturally 
injected bovine animals. In other words, the Commission has proved © 
that severe and even fatal disease can be, and frequently is, caused 
in human beings by Koch’s own so-called * bovine’ tubercle bacillus. 
ti The argument is strengthened by the statement in the Report that the 


BY cases of human tuberculosis examined were not selected with a view 
fio to obtaining only those most likely to have’ been infected from cows’ . 
ly milk, but were chosen as being representative of the various forms 
a of the disease as generally seen both in children and adults. Under 
Sy these circumstances the large proportion of cases in which it was 


found that human beings had been naturally infected with typical ia 
bovine tuberculosis becomes even more striking. Cows’ milk con- 
ay taining bovine tubercle bacilli was found clearly a cause of tuberculosis, 
and of fatal tuberculosis, in man. The Commission further adds that 
milk coming from such cows ought not to form part of human food, 
pes. ought not to be used as food at all. Results clearly point i 
ont © necessity of measures more stringent than those at present, : 

orced being taken to prevent the sale and consumption of such milk. >w, —— 
7 i his point is perhaps the most important in the Report, but many 2 

1s not so directly connected with the food supply should be 


¢ : $ ` 
arefully considered by all in any way interested in questions of milk, 


i mes, and cowsheds. 
m j oly he careful precautions adopted by the Commissioners to obtain 


aware ay cattle for their experiments show that they were fully 


and thet the enormous number of tuberculous animals in this country, 
„n Statements as to the value of the tuberculin test as a means 


agnos ; 
> OSIS prove its reliability and importance. 


a . - 
ase short Ane no great effort of imagination to see that within a 
ed possib] he testing with tuberculin of all cows supplying T 
el that the i made compulsory by law, for the Commissioners insist 
0 3 aes E = i 
be Te m per carrying out of the test is essential to its aceura y 


> ean, a 
M the Re Suey. adopted with their own animals are further detailed 
Port, and this is open to all. 
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To do any practical good we must go to the founta 
the farm, and establish properly qualified veterinary me 
examine the cattle with tuberculin and separate the hea 
the unhealthy, and, further, to start fresh breeds in soni 
sanitary conditions. Many experienced authorities are in 
of dispensing with byres and cowsheds, leaving the Cattle to 
the privilege of open air summer and winter, day and night, e ny 
sheds might be erected for shelter in bad weather, but if burned 
in summer they soon become accustomed to the changes of : oy 
In fact, one farmer who has already adopted the open-air treatm | i 
asserts that he has found no harm come even when a calf js born gy i 
[in the field during pouring rain. It is found that the first year ul 
| cows give less milk, but subsequently, when natire has provi) 
_ them with thicker coats, they bear the cold remarkably Well, al} 
\ yield more milk as they get hardier. | 
ào Itis scarcely to be expected that the humble farmer could ga 
with the intricacies of science, but it would be something gaine c 
he were made to realise at last that cleanliness paid better than dnf p 
and that obedience to modern laws brought better returns and feral i c 
losses than holding to the traditions of his forefathers and centuis} t 
of death-dealing ignorance. ES 
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ORCHARD CITIES 


THE GARDENISATION OF ENGLAND 


ONE of the most significant signs of the times is the extraordinary 
rise in the value of land in Outer London during the past decade. 
The increase in the number of tubes and other forms of locomotion, 
combined with a steady rise of population, has been followed by a 
phenomenal appreciation in the value of metropolitan property. There 
can be no doubt that presently it will be impossible to secure at any 
reasonable price land within twenty-five miles of London Proper. 
Gardens and open spaces near the Metropolis are rapidly being 
swallowed up by miles of dreary streets. The result of this rise in 
land values has been a corresponding augmentation of rent, for high 
rentals invariably run parallel with dear land. And the end is not yet. 
The movement, the history of which I propose to summarise, may in 
one sense be considered as a protest against the dreadful monotony 
of suburban life with its stereotyped stock-brick or stucco villa and 
lts eighty by fifteen feet patch of ground by courtesy called a garden. 
‘le Movement so far has been on a small scale, but it has been 
singularly successful, and it may, I venture to think, be considered 


as the acorn from which great forests may yet spring. = 


ome years ago, when I was editor of the Horticultural Times, 
ce a paper to this Review dealing with © The Fruit-Growing 
small ile which I set forth, inter alia, a plan for cutting up land in 
Series of ngs for orchard purposes—in other words, of establishing a 
of that a ee cities. The seed fell on good soil, and as a result 
Tiefl ae une idea has been carried into practical effect. I propose 
Y àS possible to set forth the manner in which these miniature 
that T ae to London have been founded, merely premising 
itten Hee financial interest in the matter and that this article is 
AAY be ca the desire to show that what has been done in a small way 
believe wed out for the public good on a more extensive scale. 

it or or E When the value to the community at large of these 
dese, e oe ard cities is understood and they are appreciated as they 
ly of wu sce a new era in the gardenisation—to com a word— 
oË available land within twenty-five miles of London, but 
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within a reasonable range of every large city in the country 


| or orchard cities will meet the needs of the retired townsma he 


| seeks the joys of country life without being cut off from an n "f into 
i to the town and of the ever-increasing section of the m the ¢ 
i who desire to utilise week-end cottages not too far from their P Jast- 
i residence. In my opinion, no practical orchard colony, to he om | or Si 
manently successful, should be more than twenty-five miles bo | the ' 
great city. ay t 
; When it was decided to cut up an estate near London to stan | A 
; these cities the formula was an acre orchard, a well, and a plasshows | a 
There was to be no philanthropy in the matter, no sentiment, m pure 
appeals to the public or press ; everything was to be run on strioj | atw 
business lines. First, observe the amount of land. Surely, if amal foun 
goes from the town into the country he should have more than a city | reser 
back garden ; otherwise he suffers the inconvenience of rural life without | orch 
its chief compensation. To attract the dusty-weary dweller in tomy | cour 


to the country we decided to offer him garden room enough and to } orde 
‘spare. A 150 by 20 feet plot is totally insufficient—in fact, I contenl | and 
that in the interests of health no one should be allowed to build a how: | from 
anywhere with a garden less than double that size. The denizen ofan | orch 
orchard city not only wants to see his neighbours’ grass and trees, but | tee 
he demands, and with reason, grass and trees—or land on which hecam | td 


grow them—for himself. Therefore, in the first place, we decided that | ente 
those who people real garden or fruit cities should have at least a f stan 
— acre of land freehold apiece. In the next place, we arranged that they i : barg 
should not suffer building restrictions, or leasehold or manor ae 
restraints. Their freeholds were to be freeholds in the widest and best | a 
sense of the term. A man who has an acre of land can, as a rule, a a 

elbow | 


without depreciating his neighbour’s property ; given plenty of ‘e yt 
Space,” the very different style of house is a pleasing change ; string) | 
in contrast, moreover, with the hopeless uniformity of & ont 
suburban street. It has now been demonstrated that a mai : 4 
woman who is the proud possessor of an acre of freehold orchard 1 i 
rise to the occasion, and, by hook or by crook, will erect there? 
residence worthy of the site. Neither of the two chief ies” 
pioneers of orchard towns in this country—has a ‘ shanty © 5 : 
built house upon it; on the contrary, most of the houses 47° E 
in design, and every one is built in the soundest possible way: 


eee ee Sg ne OTS SER Te DET Leeann el OF 
J rr 3 


Tur LAND, TREES, AND WATER or THE CITIES 


= The difficulty at the start was to get suitable land at ê a 
= able price for the undertaking. We vee compelled to 8° uo 
pee in the first place land was cheaper, and in 
ce railway fares and charges were more reasonable. Aan 

way season ticket to the nearest station for Ng 
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E a out at 7d. per day, whereas the same distance 

ng jpe cities w eee would have been nearly double. So that until | 
ea reduce their fares orchard cities are blocked in the two 

. m : counties. We were willing to pay a high price for Kent 
nity jpgine nd, but the fares were too heavy to justify us attempting 
om {or SUTEY. aa in any county but Essex. The sites of the cities 
te selections, at least in one respect, because we` found 


be ca | 
i K 


Thy | were pase adance. A good supply of water is, as it were, the very 

; e P a good garden—especially at the start. We sank some 

stan | life-b k and in no case failed to secure a bountiful supply of the 

Nhe p i spring water at about 100 feet from the surface. After making 

el E eiet reservoir and lining it brick on edge, we bored until we 

ma | found we had tapped the precious liquid. We then covered in the 

ciy reservoir and fixed a pump. Consequently each purchaser of an 

hot | orchard had a house site left vacant near the well, which could of 

mus | course be piped into the house, his fencing completed, his orchard in 

dty | order, even ornamental rose and flower beds prepared and planted, 

teni | anda glasshouse filled with choice tomato-plants. The orchards were 

cue | from one to three acres in extent and averaged about two acres. Hach 

ofan | orchard had several hundred choice apple, pear, plum, and cherry 

but | trees, currant-bushes, &c., so that all that was left for the purchaser 

can | todo was to build his house, and then the thing was complete. The 

that | enterprise was to stand on its own bottom, and that is how it stands and | 
tan | stands well to-day. As soon as a purchaser completed his part of the | 
they | bargain he was given possession, no extras of any kind, no legal costs, ! 
ort! | 1o valuation, even for the crop of tomatoes in the glasshouse, being 
pst | Charged. On the other hand, the promoters, who were necessarily large i 
pld | buyers, supplied, wherever possible, wood, seed, or anything else at i 
bon | Wholesale prices. Benevolent neutrality on the part of the founders i 
ey | end absolute independence on the part of the orchardists were, in fact, Í 


i e order of the day. Not only did we refrain from imposing building == -i 
4 eae but we went farther—the buyer need not build at all! l 
. ae of the orchards was necessarily regulated by considerations 

res& and position, but generally speaking it averaged 100/. per 


acri 
- o o ld. An acre of land—43,560 square feet—with hundreds of 
A fenced a ree, a well, a stocked tomato-house, a rose and flower bed, 
us Lae all complete, for 1007., within twenty-two miles of the 
Tas = S—for 1007. is, it will be admitted, a very reasonable sum. 


t die ĉaders to bear in mind that within a short radius of these 
Waterle under the small-plot system of which we hear so much, 
‘Oo, p i infenced, bare land has realised at the rate of from 2501. to 


iso er ac 5 aS 
ge Cot fee e. There are some things that need no comment ; this 1s 
a ‘ 
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Tue PEOPLE OF THE CITIES 


These orchard cities were primarily intended for towns 
as a fact the bulk of the denizens of these miniature Cities a i 
from the crowded streets of the Metropolis. All these a tal 
within easy reach of a railway-station whence the fare : r i 
is 2s. return, a season ticket working out, as I have said, at a 
day, about the fare that a suburban daily visitor to the Cit $ 
Those who bought orchards and have built attractive ho ' 
include all sorts and conditions of men and women; but 
are Londoners. There is the retired tradesman with a sufice 
reserve of cash to pass the rest of his days in comparative cont 
but who would be miserable if unoccupied ; the man who has a busite 
which in his absence may be safely entrusted to a manager ; the reti 
Civil servant with a penchant for country life ; the man—may histr 
increase !—who, though his means be scanty, has for compensaticl 
small needs and ambitions ; the spinster sisters of good families—ji,1 ; 
does not know these in every village community ?—who desire by: 
sale of eggs and garden produce to augment their limited incom! 
the poultry-breeder whose soul delights in raising prize birds and w 
can give his two-legged kine plenty of elbow-room—one of the mi 
secrets of success in poultry-rearing ; the managing clerk whose hie 
of from ten till five enable him to have every day a few hours’ pe 
country air—these are a few types of the dwellers in fruit cities, f 
all these life presents a wider meaning and infinitely more Jo 
aspect when they come from the mean, noisy, crowded streets into th 
fresh, open, and wholesome existence of the country, with its w 
expanses of fields, abundant trees, towering hills, and their own; t 
very own, acre-orchard year by year increasing in productivenes™) í 
yielding ground rents in the best sense of the term. To the tor 
here, and here only, can be found the true joie de vivre. f 


Uses thera 
the Ma} 


Tur Housus or toe CITIES 


; 4 ttl 
I have said that the orchard-dwellers have demonstrated 2 ji 


the average man can get hold of a decent piece of freehold a 
will in some way or other erect thereon a suitable residenc®: 
we cut up the estdtes that were to form the nucleus of t 
cities I decided to impose, so far as the promoters were co 
no building restrictions whatever, being confident that i o 
would strain every nerve to erect substantial and attract"? ati? 
thereon. The result exceeded my most sanguine antin ; 
Almost every house is different from the other ; there is 2° nf 
each orchardist has carried out his own idea of what i 

: The outcome of this ‘ Liberty Hall ’ method of nal | 
18 an utter absence of the dull and dreary uniformity ae 


a 


poet 
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ets. Unfortunately the local building regulations 
aking no distinction between a house built in 


al London stre 


ing, M 
ie or two-acre orchard and a residence in a crowded 
4 s ae of it! Despite all difficulties, however, the dwellers 
ta) sr 2 ae cities have erected delightfully picturesque dwellings. 
a ppt ect 200l., others 1,0007. and upwards, but not one is of 
a g te appearance. There is one thing against which J desire to 
sig ablic protest. I regret the absence of wooden houses, with 
BR} Jodge a P old beams, quaint gables, and picturesque old-world 


thera their stout 
tejo] gppearance, 
Ufa} tions prohib 
onla] prick bungal 


from our orchard cities. The present building regula- 
it these. Why ? The cost of a decent little concrete or 
ow of six rooms is from 2001. to 2501. Now consider: 
Diss} an equal sized pretty timber-house could be built complete for about 
rete 1901. If you come to think of it, a timber house, with its brick or 
hist) timber foundations and chimneys, is in practice no more combustible, 
matel to say the least of it, than an ordinary brick or rough-cast house, with 
si! its lath-and-plaster partitions, its timber floors, joists, window-frames, 
byè] doors, ceiling-laths, &c. At least twenty-five per cent. of so-called 
mow! wooden houses are really composed of brickwork or concrete. The 
miw] timber-built houses of old-world England are not only infinitely more 
he mif picturesque, but much more substantial than the average modern 
hia} brick-and-stucco ‘ villa residence.’ What we have lost in quaintness 
18 pe} and prettiness we have not gained in solidity or safety. The objection 
es. j toa timber house in a street has some reason in it ; but the objection 
| yore a8 against a detached house in the centre of a field or orchard falls 
info] to the ground. What is needed is a sweeping modification of existing 
its w| vexatious by-laws. No one sympathises less than I do with the 
mt ery-builder and cheap-house speculator ; but the by-laws, even when 
me will be sufficiently strong to cope with these gentry. Still, 
U he a ae that outside the towns houses cannot be built because _ 
To z involved by the present by-laws. Thousands of small 
in force ey needed in rural districts, but with these w 
erect i, °not pay to build. Again, estate owners cannot affor 
odified ce for their labourers whilst these regulations remain 
igh Bee eently the rents of houses already built remain ig 
p| ad able to ey cottages are patched up, and tho ee 
tellizent] So are practically prohibited by these Baie oe 
ee ee out by rural councils, from building hea l 

ouses. With the extension of suburban orchard 


es, de i ` A ase 
l S Upon it, must come a revision of existing harsh building 


Tan Frurr Cres or THE FUTURE 

ntur -. a L 
= affirm that orchard cities can be almost ind finitel} 
o1 should encompass every large centre. 
z ut Miniature fruit cities can be jed 
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provincial town of importance. Let me here answer a 

objection. Orchard cities are, it may be urged, for a a Proh 


The average workaday man must live near his work, Ho | r 
and workshops are, as a rule, in towns. That is just a acto l BS 
should not be. With prover railway facilities there jg aie ey he 
need for enormous factories in the centre of London, Tę is a f re 
to think of breweries covering an acre of land, pickle-factoris me ; 

refineries, potteries, &c., being planted in the heart of the Met, | “A 
Let them be transferred outside London Proper, and their Be of 
will necessarily depart with them. Then, while the capital l fru 
brighter, so will likewise the lives of the workers, who Zo out Hl anc 
the city both for their own and the city’s good, unfortunately : o 
always, as at these fruit cities, to get an acre of land, but, at at the 
rate, a decent garden. That the idea is practical Bournville and Pe o in 
Sunlight prove. But the fruit cities of the future must be onan} P 
extensive scale than those with which I have been connected, mial °™ 
are mere miniature settlements. We can improve even on these oai mg 
in some respects. If I were laying down another estate in this w| 2" 
I should give a glasshouse twice the size I did in those cities eal —_, 
though I had consequently to plant perhaps fewer trees. Im} 
inclined to think, further, that unless a man has all his time to attei p 
to his garden, has plenty of sons and daughters, and is in the pief i 
of life, with some previous experience of horticulture, an acre új 2 
land is as much as he can manage. The average of a couple ofa) | 
in the Essex cities was perhaps too much for a start. It is better) r 
cultivate one acre well than to spread one’s energies over too lgj Er 
a tract of land. The ordinary man of the townsman type will all 
in an acre of land, including a substantial well-stocked greenhot re 
some fowls, his flower-beds, his roses, and his fruit-trees, a8 fie 


as he can conveniently tackle unless he calls in extraneous aid. * 
is wonderful—it would, in truth, seem almost miraculous to 
uninitiated—what intensive horticulture will produce from ®i a 
of land. When this is realised we shall see orchard cities mult?” 
exceedingly. May I here venture a prophecy ? Before many FS 
we shall see electric or pneumatic Twopenny Tubes carrying P r 
out a dozen miles at least, not only from every quarter #7 
but from every large city. Then will be accomplished the 
= desired intercommunication *twixt the crowded dusty streets a 
_ perennially smiling fields—the greatly needed wedding of to 


a 
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ment of feud ‘cities will have a valuable educa- 


blishr 

me diffusing a knowledge of profitable horticulture. At 
A oore foreign “fruit to the extent of many millions 

t We could grow at least half of this in the United Kingdom. 

ia J cities will be an important factor in this much needed 

r mation: PS to di na E 

¢ 5) Though it is unnecessary o discuss at length the profitable 

( of scientific fruit-growing, or, in other words, making the most i 
per nd, I may point out that a man who grows the right sorts of 
of P her in the open or under glass, and who knows how to pick 
s "ie that fruit, can always command a substantial income in this 
icy. Fruit-growing is the most profitable method of cropping 
the soil. With the spread of orchard cities and the gardenisation of 
England will come a diffusion of this valuable knowledge amongst the 
maple These cities, primarily intended for townsmen and ‘ week- 
enders, will lead to the establishment of similar settlements on a 
much more extensive scale for those embarking in fruit-growing 
purely for profit. The one is the complement of the other. 

(3) In the United States, Canada, and the Australian colonies more 
scientific study and official encouragement in commercial horticulture 
are given than at home—a state of things which will be remedied as 
soon as other cities of the orchard city type are organised. Amongst 
the things needed to be taught are: how to deal with insect pests; 
what sorts of fruits flourish best in particular soils and localities; 
how to plant, prune, bud, and graft ; what varieties to grow ; how to 
pack and market; the value of cold storage—almost unknown in 
England at present ; culture under glass; and a hundred other points 
all vital in commercial horticulture. But the chief and foremost 
jent needed to be inculcated is this : that we can only effectually meet 
eae competition by growing choice fruit; and that, for example, a : 
eee pippin or a Worcester Pearmain apple tree occupies no 

9 n than a common sort. ie 
kn i institution of these cities must necessarily lead egis n 

: tie our land-tenure system. The cost of Jand E ae a 
Purposes of fe and facilities given for the acquirement oran ae 4 
Waste can be Wt-growing, 80 that large tracts now ran A P 
ho rticulturis, utilised in this way for the public weal. the z a 

5 or farmer should be given the same facilities as the a 


Nish ¢ ; 
e eat to acquire at a fair valuation the fee-simple of the land 
cultivates 


6) T 
South 


F r A of Ireland being as a whole, and particularly im the 


pred for fruit-orowi Isewhere thousands 
es of owing, as I have shown e Tat 
S of apple, pear, “Sita, and cherry orchards should be laid down 


la age and 
Tee of the people continuing to grow coarse potatoes 


Meet the itable crops), through the medium of orchard cities, 50 n 


““sting demand and to divert into the pockets of the I 
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landholders a portion of the enormous sums now paid to conti 
colonial, and transatlantic growers. Mental | 
(6) Fruit cities, amateur and professional, when in full pores 
order, will not only draw thousands of townsmen back to the = 
but will help to materially decrease the number of physio i 
unemployed. yay 
(7) The establishment of these cities for townsmen to fll 
their leisure amid rural surroundings will necessarily be followed i | 
similar settlements for those desiring to live entirely from the raat 
of garden produce. The cry of ‘ Back to the land? is utterly futile 
until the people are taught how to utilise that land to the best 
advantage. Orchard cities even for townsmen will have a marke 
educational effect in this direction. 

(8) Were one hundred thousand acres of land near large centresin 
the United Kingdom, now lying idle and unproductive, laid dom 
to acre-orchards on the plan adopted in the orchard cities, tom 
dwellers would gladly flock to settle down in them, thus relieving the | 
congestion of the towns and improving the health and comfort of both _ 
the people who go out and those who remain in the city. 

(9) Orchard cities, small or great, amateur or professional, open | 
up enormous potentialities for the utilisation of women’s work. Ther 
is a great opening for the utilisation of ‘ the art that doth mend nature’ 
by women in fruit and flower growing. The minute care and atten: 
tion needed for success in horticulture bring out the special qualities 

of the weaker sex, whilst the physical labour is not so heavy as with | 
typewriting, telegraphy, sewing, cigarette-making, and other depatt 
ments of women’s work, and it is infinitely more healthy. aa 

(10) Finally, the establishment and development of orchard aties | 

. will help us to meet the ever-increasing demand on the part of the 
people for choice fruit, to adequately supply which we now pi \ 
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_ 11,000,000}. annually to the foreign grower. Ef 


FRANK ÅLTON Moran. 
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THE WANDERING JEW 


ir the beginning of the seventeenth century a book appeared with 
the following title : ‘A brief description and tale of a Jew by name 


{hasuerus, Who was present in person at the Crucifixion of Christ, 


who moreover shouted with the rest the “Crucify Him! Crucify 
Him!” and instead of desiring His acquittal, desired that of Barabbas, 
the murderer ; but after the Crucifixion was never able to return to 
Jerusalem, also never saw his wife and children again, has remained 
alive ever since, and came to Hamburg a few years ago, &c.’ * 

The contents of the book, which bears the date 1602, may be 
briefly stated thus : 


Paul von Eitzen, Doctor in the Holy Scriptures, and Bishop of Schleswig, 
who is respected by all, and considered to be a teller of the truth, told this to me 
and to other students very often: 

Once, when during my student days in the winter of 1542, I went to visit my 
parents at Hamburg, I saw the next Sunday in church during the sermon, a very 
tall man standing opposite the pulpit ; he was barefoot, and his hair hung down 
over his shoulders. ‘The man listened to the sermon with such attention that 
enced there perfectly still and stiff, but every time the name of Jesus Christ 
tee He b owed, beat his breast, and gaye a deep sigh. In conversa- 
at the R pd math the man later, he informed me that he had been in Ji erusalem 
sorrowful 4 a Christ, had helped towards His condemnation, and on His last 
Upon ieee had repulsed Him from his house with rough words. There- 
you an nae looked hard at him, and said: ‘I shall stand here and rest, but 
on the co forth and be everlastingly restless.’ Then he saw Jesus ge 
Ver since ie ae could not possibly return to his people in the town of J Enea ; 
The same ad been a wanderer on the face of the earth, and longed for death. 

man Was also seen in the town of Danzig shortly before 1602. 


Ts thi 
ave a to be regarded as a legend or a myth? These two terms 
isting a been greatly confused. Originally they were quite 
À egend denotes a tale connected with an actual event 


1 
. heg 
Tt Name erman title runs - on einem Juden 


‘ Kurze Beschreibung und Erzählung Y c 
En ist, ay asverus, welcher bei der Ea Christi selbst persönlich a 
'cuzige, kreuzige ihn! über Christus mitgeschrieen, und aa 
die des Mörders Barrabas gewünscht hat, aber Dach 7 a 

t mehr x nach Jerusalem hat kommen können, auch sein W cD 
ah gesehen hat und seitdem am Leben geblieben ist, vor etli 


ambu: > 6 
Ot. LXI a *8 gekommen ist, u.s.w2 
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or locality, concerning something of importance which ue : 
existence. It easily becomes amplified, and possibly later 2 ty | 


970 


. embo | 
an idea, a tendency, or a warning. The myth, on the conta ciro 
tale in which at its very outset an idea is illustrated or nema mi 
It would be well if this distinction was always adhered tọ. ae qo 
question is whether the tale about Ahasuerus was connected nd ea 
actual event, or arose from probably an unconscious impulse a a (Lei 
conerete form to an idea. Ol the 
It is not so easy to answer this question. If the tale be a grea 
sidered to be a legend, the narrative has been supposed w ia Cart 
been made up from other narratives earlier in circulation. ae th 
Thus, Roger of Wendover (died 1237), a monk of the Engli r 
abbey of St. Albans, relates the following in his chronicle, under ih ie 
t ii 
^ year 1228: 3a 
Tn this year a certain Archbishop of Armenia Major came on a pilgrimage | ( 
England, to see the relics of the saints and visit the sacred places in this kingdom | door 
as he had done in others; he also produced letters of recommendation frombi | sent 
Holiness the Pope to the religious men and prelates of the churches, in vhid | th 
they were enjoined to receive and entertain him with due reverence and hono | pun 
On his arrival he went to St. Albans, where he was received with all respect | 18 H 
the abbot and monks ; at this place, being fatigued with his journey, he remained | lege 
some days to rest himself and his followers, and a conversation was commend | ceni 
between him and the inhabitants of the convent by means of their interpretes, J60 
during which he mado many inquiries concerning the religion and religos | at] 
observances of this country, and related many strange things concerning easten |: ier 
countries. In the course of conversation he was asked whether he had er) T 
| The 


seen or heard anything of Joseph, a man of whom there was much talk int 
world, who, when our Lord suffered, was present and spoke to Him, and who} | 


still alive in evidence of the Christian faith ; in reply to which a knight in të | an 
retinue, who was his interpreter, replied, speaking in French, ‘ My Lord > To 
knows that man, and a little before he took his journey to the western coun E Can 
the said Joseph ate at the table of my lord the Archbishop in Armen mae his 
had often seen and held converse with him.’ He was then asked about my d 
passed between Christ and the same Joseph, to which he replied, ‘ At the i 


of the suffering of Jesus Christ, he was seized by the Jews and le 
of judgment, before Pilate the governor, that he might be judged by E 
accusation of the Jews; and Pilate finding no cause for adjudging ‘him Oe 
said to them: ‘Take him and judge him according to your law 57 te al 
the Jews, however, increasing, he, at their request, released unto them a 
o Jer 
f 
: dragging Jesus forth, and had reached the door, Cartaphilus, & I 
hall in Pilate’s service, as Jesus was going out of the door, im 
Him on the back with his hand, and said in mockery, ‘ Go quicker, has 
quicker ; why do you loiter?’ And Jesus, looking back on him, y a 
_. countenance said to him, ‘I am going, and you will wait till I ro 
S; according as our Lord said, this Cartaphilus is still awaiting His ae 
time of our Lord’s suffering he was thirty years old, and when ho att wy 
of a hundred years he always returns to the same age as he was Am 
suffered. After Christ’s death, when tho Catholic faith gained ae 
artaphilus was baptised by Ananias (who also baptised the Apostle ao 
as called Joseph. He often dwells in both divisions of Arme™" 
eastern countries, passing his time amidst the bishops and other P : 


a i SG 
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f holy conversation and religious, a man of few words and 


io man 0 É 
tlf parch; J oe pebaviour, for he does not speak at all unless when questioned 
die jouns ect s and religious men ; and then he tells of the events of old times, 
is, the aa which occurred at the suffering and resurrection of our Lord, &c. 
the & 
le gad of 7 7, 
l excellent book, Die Sage vom ewigen Juden 


mi Neubaur's pore i f 
p 1884, p- 6); Cartaphilus 1s mentioned as ‘the prototype of 


ering Jew. But the reader cannot fail to perceive the 

nces between the two figures. The first part of the word 
according to Neubaur, resembles the Greek xápra ‘very,’ 
signifies * very much loved,’ and reminds one of John, 


Leipags 
the Wand 
oreat differe 
Cartaphilus, 


hat the name : : 
a disciple whom Jesus loved,’ of whom it was supposed that he 
i 


live until the second advent of Christ. But the 


vill remain & 
ividual in the other story bore the name Ahasuerus. The one 


ind 1 
oorkeeper, the other a shoemaker. 


was a d ; ' 
Of course, the same person could easily combine the post of 


i 

doorkeeper with the trade of a shoemaker. But the one is repre- 
sented as a Christian who received the name of Joseph, while the 

whit {other remained a Jew and was called Ahasuerus. Moreover, it 
is important to note that no credible testimony of the life of the 


legend about Cartaphilus-Joseph can be traced in the sixteenth 


md] century (Neubaur, p. 12). The narrative of Ahasuerus, printed in 
ee 1602, makes no reference to earlier statements. An edition printed 
a at Danzig, however, has a statement on its title-page that the same 
wal Jew was named earlier by an Italian author Johannes Buttadeus. 
ni| The first part of that name was probably derived from the Italian 
i iulare, to thrust out, and therefore may signify a fighter against God, 
d an aggressor of Christ. In the narrative of 1602, however, there is 
i, | °° mention of a blow given by Ahasuerus to Jesus. The identity of 
a ecole and Ahasuerus was questioned by Lessing in a letter to 
a M iher, and I am myself of opinion that the absolute indepen- 
aW | e which clothes the Ahasuerus figure of the 1602 narrative renders 


a It scarcely possible to suppose that it was evolved from earlier fables. 


ist Tea the 1602 narrative a myth ? 
e (and © idea that the Jewish people were, soon after the Crucifixion 
yë » Indeed, as a result of that event), driven from their homes, to 


e 
“me wanderers on the face of the earth, may easily have been 


M e 4 - 
a oe into a concrete tale. The significant words of the bearer 
a rine to the women of Jerusalem, ‘Do not lament for Me ; 
wl itoa K yourselves and for your children, might easily be developed 
ot present è of the miserable fate of one native of Jerusalem, as the 
sf efore a of the people of Jerusalem. We should then ae 
p istory of hel material husk of a truth equally concerned with the 
2 | the a Son and of civilisation. i : 
obey however be regarded as a myth, the name ‘ Ahasuerus appears, 
d” This gg ~ A first glance, to present an insurmountable Bae 
hat it is unlikely to have been invented. It E ony 
R 
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twice in the ancient Hebrew Scriptures—as the name of | 
prince (Dan. ix. 1), and as the name of the king of Pee Met ) 
reign the story of Esther takes place (Esther, i. ko). Ty in waf sible 
the manuscripts of the Apocryphal supplements to the ancien g| this 


and primitive Christian literature the name is found only in niha j 4 
tions to the Book of Esther. Josephus does not mention th ' ade, ‘ th 
Ahasuerus, nor does the Jewish Encyclopedia (completed = A 


publication of its twelfth volume in December last) 


Mention a | sofa 
other bearer of that name. In the Greek translation o a 


Ë the ania, pro 


Hebrew Scriptures the name is written Assweros, and jn the Tag pess 
version Assuerus.” | ae 
But the name Ahasuerus, which, at a first glance, seems to of 


an obstacle to the mythical significance of the Ahasuerus narrati | Sent 
affords, on the contrary, a distinct support to that solution. Forin i pres 
flecting over the question whence in that narrative the name Ahasuem) 1512 
exactly occurs—a question as yet scarcely propounded—I am indim] 52 
to the hypothesis that it arose from the Purim Festival of the Jen | tak 
At that festival, especially in earlier times, the dramatic reading alo | that 
of the Book of Esther, and the interruptions and shouts of ti 1% 
assembly, gave an opportunity of cursing all who were of differ) 
faith—Persians, Mohammedans, and especially Christians. This it} 
clearly stated in the Encyclopedia Biblica (1899-1903), edited by L| ? a 
Cheyne and A. S. Black, col. 3977. During the celebration oft} ae 
Purim Festival—at least in the seventeenth century—an ‘Ahasueni 


eae hy 
play” was performed which bore a very Hostile character. This a 
proved by the fact that in 1708 its performance was forbidden t! The 
Frankfurt a/M. The president of the Frankfurt Jewish commu) i 
had all the printed copies burnt.’ It is not unlikely that, m E Ss 
of this abuse hurled every spring through words and mimicry ®) o 


the religious standpoint of the Christians, the idea of composi | x. 
counterpiece should have suggested itself to one of them. The aa | io 
might even have created antAhasuerus who was deeply repentant | 
his former mocking attitude towards Christ, the Man of Sorrow® ‘ons | 

The explanation is rendered plausible by other considers! uj "h 


but it also has some almost insurmountable difficulties. nicl toy 
author has formed a plan of this kind, coloured by 2 strong a al lea 
he generally works it out with clearness, and thus the deter | th 


2 . a in a ai ‘ 

* Thus is explained the form of the name Asuerus, which occurs 12 a 
the 1602 Book (Neubaur, p. 74), as also in the Dutch edition (eua ae Oke, è 
he paya Myn naam is Azuweer.’ Yet the true form of the name na ook iE D A 
established. For in the fifteenth century there was an edition of he ye leat g "i 
inscribed with the title, ‘ Concerning (or Regarding) Ahasuerus,’ 25 : e 


Johann Gottfried Eichhorn’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament (vol. i $ o 
1823-24). The name Ahasuerus may have been taken from the German k 
necessarily so. Where then was it created ? > jn the nat 3 


- 3 _ Gustav Karpeles, in an article, ‘Das Theater bei den Juden, 
= Zeitung, 13th of April, 1889. 
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rrative would have been distinctly comprehen- 


. 1602 na f s 
sar ds, ‘Everyone 1s free to have his own opinion about 
The e added to the 1602 narrative, can hardly point 


te T invented character of the figure of Ahasuerus ; for 
= Baton of the words is contradicted by the continuation : 
that eXP i of God are wonderful.’ Moreover, the pseudonymity of 
the ae which most of the 1602 editions present—namely, the 
the au explained designation, Chrysostomus Dudulæus Westphalus— 
go far uneXP e tale is not a mere fiction. On the contrary, many 


tiny} prove® ae 1 with th ibilit: i 
| passages in the tale correspond wi e possibility of the hypothesis 


that the author wrote in good faith. F 
J think, however, that I can show such a possibility. A repre- 
| sentative like Ahasuerus of the people of Israel might occasionally 
| esent himself. That many a self-judging soul of the people of 
a ‘orl should adopt his point of view is by no means incredible. 
ling | Some quiet thinker among the scattered tribes of Israel might have 
Jem; | taken the conduct of the Jews towards Jesus so deeply to heart 
| that at the thought he beat his breast and sighed for a way of 
| reconciling the attitude of his nation with the greatest Son of Israel. 
| Aman of that temperament, belonging to the homeless, scattered 
tation of Israel, who wandered through generations from place to 
TK{ Place, might actually feel himself to be the representative of his 
ft) nation ; he might throw himself back into the past so eagerly that he 
might consider and speak of their former relations to Jesus, the 
ris} Dearer of the cross, and the homelessness which was the immediate 
consequence, as if they were his own personal conduct and personal fate. 
The personification of the people of Israel, and the strong bond that 
Hs utes the later generations of Israel with the earlier, is constantly 
a me mn the liveliest colours in the religious literature of the nation. 
cee is the nation mentioned as the slave of the Lord (Isaiah, 
a ce ee in Psalm xliv. l4, 16 Israel says: “ Thou makest usa by- 
i EE our neighbours, and again: ‘ All the day long is my 
= ur before me. 
a a case, it is quite possible that the conscience of Israel, 
towards Jes, any a silent soul regretted the conduct of the nation 
least in ge me had here and there manifested itself in a wanderer, a 
‘the un, ure and attitude. His sighs may have rendered audible: eS 
nVentional Which perhaps vibrated in many 2 heart during the — 
' cursing on the occasion of the Purnm Festival. In — 
Jn the major key of the loud-toned Play of Ahasuerus, 
in the melancholy minor key may have been heard. 
Would easily have made itself heard in those t 
ltions of ae looking forward with anxiety to- & chang 
Wine the ee od At the end of the sixteenth ae 
on ‘tion of the seventeenth century, men Ha oya 
atically stated at the end of the 1602 ook 


r 


-an echo 
a People Wi 
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Day of Judgment and the end of the world were at hand. 


particular time, according to the ancient Christian ree tio! 
turning-point in the fate of Israel was combined (Rom, aa | gh 
Who can assert that in such times, and in some Israclitig : | and 
it was impossible a powerful longing may not have a et dot 
for deliverance from the burdensome oppression of Tear] ee bay 
lasted through so many centuries? May not the desire havent hy . 4 
implanted in the hearts of some that the long-lasting natien i | a 
fortune might be removed if the jarring relations of Israel to J | nt 
underwent a change? Who can deny that the thought may i : ‘3 
struck this or that wandering Jew that the contemporaries of Tea! altl 
had meted out to him too much cruelty and pitilessness ? E Jes 

This cannot be proved impossible. Thus the origin of ip) sile 


Ahasuerus figure of the 1602 book may be found in the history o | 
civilisation, and becomes psychologically comprehensible. Iam th) of 
more inclined to that view since the recently completed Jeni \ Ah 
Encyclopedia gives no historical explanation of the figure, ni wh 


the last volume (vol. xii. p. 462) the ‘ Wandering Jew’ is merely} no 
described as an ‘imaginary figure of a Jerusalem shoemaker} l| do 

the very questionable idea is put forward that the upholding ofte | Th 
existence of the Wandering Jew was eagerly favoured by the Rem | str 

mation because he was regarded as an eyewitness of the death of Jeu} — 
Christ. But was fresh testimony to that fact necessary, and wej T 
not similar tales spread abroad, both before and after the Refom| fa 
tion, by other Christians ? 4 E“ 
Having attempted to describe the historical source of the Ab Rd 

suerus figure, I will now turn to the second province in which th i i 

figure has played a part—the province of literature. Let vs * | i 


S 


what fate befell the Ahasuerus figure in its literary treatment, aft | 


it had gained a place in the history of ideas. But as 1am ™ ) A 
acquainted with the representations of the figure in English ee | 4 
ture, I shall confine myself in this part of my survey to ti | a 
points of the direction followed. tbe | M 

Together with such research, it is of interest to inquire bo Je 
Jewish intellectual world stands in regard to the theme. 1 A th 
evident that the genesis of the myth—if the above ceee fey d 


admitted—can scarcely redound to the positive greatness r 
Jews. But how has Jewish intellect regarded the subject ™ 
entered into the consciousness of the civilised world 2 gw 
An order to judge this point, let us look at the one-act play sti 
ies the Dutch author Heijermans wrote in 1893. The an 
ad Russian persecution of the Jews. The grandfather of the $ erst 
_ question has already fallen a victim to it, When the storm of pS 


` The English expression, ‘the wandering Jew,’ and the Frenc 
‘errant,’ are more correct than the German, ‘der ewige Jude,’ the eter 
‘not employed in the 1602 book, Tt ocours first in an impression 9 
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forth afresh, the only son of the house turns Christian. 
, bursts «s inform the father. He hurls violent curses at his son, t 
e Cossacks Epy his wife, takes to flight, while the son breaks 
ad, es weight of the curses. Here, a Jew who sends his 
down under to hell, and betakes himself to homeless wandering, is 
odern Ahasuerus. What strong partisanship is revealed 
J „resentation ! It can only be explained by the justifiable 
pi at the violence of a Russian persecution of the Jews. 
it cannot thereby be excused. The father who cursed his son 
D ie turned Christian ought not to be called Ahasuerus. For 
A the Ahasuerus of the old tale practised cruelty towards E 
A did not abuse him, but bore His terrible sufferings in i 
aT a purely Jewish spirit permeates The Wandering Jew 
of Robert Buchanan (1893), who has ventured to represent Christ as 
Ahasuerus. He sets Christ on a mountain confronting .humanity, 
which comes forward as His accuser and judge. And why? He has 
not given peace to mankind ; He has taken peace from them. How 
does the author come to make such an assertion ? Quite simply. 
The sufferings which have been brought on humanity through the 
struggles of selfish men against Christ and His religion of self-sacrifice 
—the author numbers amongst those sufferings the war against the 
Turks—those sufferings are in Buchanan’s poem stated to be Christ’s 
fault. It was not enough that His noble religious and moral work ` 
should be once misjudged. He must be condemned and tortured a 
second time. 

A connecting link between works written from the Jewish point 
of view about Ahasuerus and a second group of representations of 
He subject may be found in Berthold Auerbach’s novel, Spinoza. 
i he puts in the mouth of the wanderer, whose tears had been i 
ml by time, the following reason for his hatred towards Jesus : i 
a pe the earth, and He showed us the heavens ; we wae for 
Heian a He taught us to love the foreign yoke ; He no pe 
Tesus a i uerbach shows no tracę of comprehension of the al a 
the pro appears in the history of religion. He desired to Ba 
being = tical perspective according to the inner organie i , i 
reognise Hi, as the majority of Christ’s contemporaries fa £ a 
Causes Spi S mission, so did Auerbach. On the other hand, a r : 
thi ae the Pantheist, with whom God is the Oe o be 
to me aed by his Ahasuerus, ‘Thou art come +0 be a gee 
end over th a boo thou wilt save. And then he makes eon. 
the wand, a Sleeping philosopher and kiss him. The caress re 
. this z who bore on himself the doom of Israel. ee 
"Eredients Sentment of the Ahasuerus figure is made a ee 
and of ef of the dregs of the Jewish ideas of the a 

Toth of a pantheistic philosophical view of the world, — 
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aia episode in the gloomy world-drama which is to conclude with g4 
crash. I 
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I purposely mention the dregs of the Israclitish ideas of tt / 
For Judaism itself is not satisfied with Auerbach’s dene futis | 
the Messianic ideal. Materialistic and political blessings ii 
for the spirit of Judaism which desires to remain true to its w i 
the only or the highest factors of its strivings towards a p af 
And Spinoza ‘led Judaism to philosophical liberty, Tha utu | 
Th. Kappstein express himself, who (in his recently published p 
Ahasver in der Weltliteratur) sets forth a chronological list ofm i 
works on the subject. It is to be hoped that in the people of ta 
there are many souls who eagerly desire to be freed fone 
burden of the consciousness of guilt through a suffering representa 
of Israel, in the manner of the lamb who was led to the sacrifice a 
whose voice was not uplifted. 
Like Auerbach, but without his outspoken inclination to the Jevis 
point of view, a second group of modern workers of the Ahasuens 
theme have seen in it the representative of a new philosophy. 
Carmen Sylva (Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania), in her poem 
Jehova (1882), makes her Ahasuerus burst out into the followin | 
words at the sight of a pair of lovers : | 


I have loved goodness, I have served goodness—throughout my wandering!~ 

In the desert, in the snowstorm, in the ocean I sought God.— 
I sought him in my own breast: sorrow filled my cup. ; 
But now my eyes see: God is in ‘ becoming,’ God is an eternal ‘becoming’ | 


This is not the place to criticise the particular idea expressed i | 
those words. The tendency to make the Ahasuerus figure the bring | 
in of Pantheism, of the apotheosis of the universe, is fairly powell | 
bound up with the figure. For even if we merely take into accout j 
the long-lasting restless wandering, that characteristic is but a faut | 
reflex of all the alleged vicissitudes of the surviving pantheistic PY 3 
cesses of the universe, ol 

Tt is casier to represent Ahasuerus as the prophet of an init 
pessimistic view of the universe and of life. That has actully f 
been done several times. ad 

In Edgar Quinet’s Ahasv-rus (1833), Ahasuerus is rep i 
as a man who has himself been pursued by misfortune ; v n | 
soever he turned misfortune was always in his train. Death B] 
love fight for his soul: Death in the form of an old woman wh? dwe a 
by the Rhine, Love in the form of Rachel, an angel, WEO “i 
of compassion for Ahasuerus had caused the gates of the Boy B a 
to be closed against her, and who now acts as Death’s servan! a 
the side of this woman Ahasuerus continues to fulfil bis miss j 
collecting all the sorrow of the earth ; and even the redemptioi : 


; o S y 7 hen 
Quinet permits him to find in the woman’s love is only a0 °P gon 


tis, in fact, an image of the barrenness of spirit of the w 


a: 
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elf, who, after he had lost his belief in religion, wandered 
of himsett; Asia, but found himself everywhere confronted with 


\ farther in the mistaken desire of bringing into 
und only one side of Ahasuerus’s fate. According to Th. 


“While those w ; 
fate to be merely the result of his conduct, others analyse the motive 
ate 


. acts, in order to represent him from that time forward as the 
of his acts, i 3 Ae ; 3 
herald of a new philosophy of life. This is what F. Lienhard does in 
nis Ahasver (1901). He makes him discard a sort of religious material- 
ism for a natural philosophy of falsely generalising deduction, and so 
represents Ahasuerus as a powerful, striving fighter for materialism. 

A third group of authors imagine they see in Ahasuerus a represen- 
tative of the idea of evolution, which is either mere formal greatness 
ormere formal strength. The following offer examples of that point 
of view. 

In the three parts of his Ahasver (1865-68), S. Heller describes 
a spirit which during its wandering and development enters the 
dlientéle of its ‘ brother-legend ° ‘ Faust,’ and imagines he recognises, 
in the age of the invention of printing, of the discoveries of new lands, 
of the Reformation, and of the worship of free humanity, the last 
and loftiest religion. Yet it is an abuse of the Ahasuerus figure if a 
chameleon rôle is assigned to it. If Heller leads Ahasuerus through 
the Reformation to the worship of free humanity, the Reformation 
i5 then cut off from its positive source ; and to those who know history 
m occur the words of Goethe’s Faust : ‘ What is called the spirit of 
the = 18 your own spirit, in which the age is reflected.’ 

x peers has often, and in modern times, been ee 
sphere Bee of an impetuous fighter. He is ilen ee 

alae feet opposition and placed in that of ee sti a 
idea, ag 80 been represented as the embodiment of the i ie 

oo J. Q. Fischer’s Der ewige Jude (1854) Fise Ree a 
the ae the representative of struggling humanity EEn eae 

i Aeus myth, he ventures to say of himself and his rela 

Mankind : 


Yes, chain me to the rocky wall— 

I still remain a free man, 

T alone can redeem thy colossal ignorance, 

I, with creative brain and the divine ether beam, 
With the bold brow of thought, 

Stole fire from Heaven. 


here j : 
ere is some truth in what J. Prost * observes : < The metaphysical 


1905. 


A 
Die 5 3 
hea ewigen Juden in der neuern deutscher Literatur, 
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hs 


ae 


certain day the bearer of the cross went past the house © 
; when he was sitting at his work, filled with anxiety and hatred 


want from his family. 
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ideas of mortality and immortality, of finite and infinite, must 
the ingenuity of the poet and urge him to descend into fon 
depths, and to clothe the history of the Universe ang of d 
the imaginative enchantment of poetry.’ But much of 
authors have attributed to the Ahasuerus figure is not 
nature. Goethe had so much historical sense that he Tecognis í 
primitive character of the Ahasuerus figure, and wished to th 
although in many variations. Prost, on the basis of Careful =, it} 
of some material left by Goethe, comes to the conclusion that a 
Goethe, the legend belonged to the region of religion and a 
and revolved round the ideas of cursing, repentance, peri | 
redemption, round the contrast between Judaism and Christianity! 
(p. 16). In later times other minds are not to seek which preser | 
the religious and historical point of view which was former 
prised in the idea of the Wandering Jew. 

. To this fourth group of modern authors who have carefully | 
examined the religious origin of the Ahasuerus idea belongs Wilhely | 
Haufi. He writes in his Memoiren des Satan,’ ‘The legend contains | 
a deep moral, for the most abandoned of men is evidently he wh | 
vents his sorrow over his disappointed hopes on him who misi | 
those hopes.’ Historical truth is surely disregarded here, if iti | 
meant that Jesus roused expectations of political and material wel- | 
being. Many of His contemporaries cherished such expectation, | 
however much Jesus demonstrated the spiritual character of the 
true salvation of men which His real pioneer in the history of religion | 
had already pointed out. | 

Schubart, in his well-known poem, Der ewige Jude (1783), bis | 
treated the Ahasuerus figure from the correct religious and historic! | 
point of view. The accuracy of his representation is not to be que | 
tioned because he throws his Ahasuerus from Mount Carmel into ce, 
Bea, and causes him to be put to rest by an angel. For he is only t0” 
regarded as a sleeper who is to be wrapped in unconsciousness n 
the Day of Judgment. 

Among the later authors who have treated Ahasuerus from 
correct historical standpoint we may note two, the French au 
Eugène Sue and the German author Gustav Renner. : 

The strong contrast between the indescribable suffering ° 
and the cruel pitilessness practised by Ahasuerus has often ° 
been the point in his career on which men’s judgment © 


rests. Eugène Sue brings this out in his voluminous nove» 


: 0! 
errant, and attempts to explain his conduct. His idea : ee 
peca 

u a; z ; 
notwithstanding the hardest toil on his part, he could not keep i 
Suffering himself, he refused pi A 


°“ Hempel’sche edition, p- 59. : 


"ig 
Elay 

Nations q 
What mod 


: mn] 
Suted tp a | 
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ae | 
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07 
19 guch an explanation is unsatisfying. For the two cases of 
gafferer: annot be compared either in kind or measure. The un- 
gufieriS ae left by the driving away of the bearer of the cross, 
pest TA His load for a moment, cannot possibly be removed in 
who 80% 
that Way- Renner has recently shown a specially acute feeling for 
Qustav trast between the outward striving on the one side 


; icate con “ 
the delica rd need on the other, which forms the main point of 


Christ's life-work. He puts it forward in his striking poem, Ahasver 
(1902) admirable for its skilful form, and even more for its choice. 
Weve o He rightly takes the self-denial of Jesus, who turns aside 
His eyes from earthly splendour, and draws back His hand from worldly 
power, as the central point of his production. In those traits of the 
Master of masters he found the typical guidance for the most valuable 
achievement of the Man, and therefore announces as the loftiest 


standard for the Day of J udgment : 


Only he who has forsaken himself 
Will find himself for ever ; 

He whom no bond fetters, 

He will be bound for ever. 

Only he who conquers himself 
Will be freed from his own will: 
He has conquered the world 

And it is his. 


ane 


And, as Renner’s Ahasver acknowledges at last : 


What offered me hope vanished like froth, 
Death became life, and life death ; 


80 should. I like, at the conclusion of this critical wandering on Aha- 
suerus’s track, to express the two following reasons for my conviction, 
masons which I have always found particularly consoling. On the 
one side, an historical and academic judgment on Christianity will not 
as the verdict on the Ahasuerus figure as the last and only right 
: ty ; and on the other, I should be greatly in error if I believed that 
or one of Judaism will always estimate the perfection to be topes 
ese id © future after this earthly fashion. Therefore the se 
& reco a ab out Ahasuerus has always inclined me to think tha 
nciling influence may lie in the Ahasuerus figure itself. 


Epuarp KÖNIG. 
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REVIEWERS AND REVIEWED. 
THE NEW CULTURE 


me 

to 
| Th 
| id 
WueEn, after three years of arduous labour and research, Mr, Pep | fee 
Brown, a middle-aged gentleman of retired habits and scholarly o g 
tastes, published his biographical magnum opus, John Philips : te | a 
q Cider Poet and his Age, he awaited its reception by the critical Pres | R 
t 


with the usual emotions of his kind. Why he should have selecte] | th 
for resuscitation the seventeenth-century bard of -bibulous memory | & 
. (or of bibulous suggestion, for the author of the effusion entitled | 
Cyder seems to have been reasonably sober for his time, though much | 
addicted to tobacco) cannot easily be understood; but he doubtless | 
obeyed some mysterious mandate of the Zeitgeist. Tt is enough to l 
say that the yolume, whose appearance had been timed. with psycho | 
logical nicety by his publishers, came into his hands a thing of beauty | re 


lee 


and joy, of copious margins and enviable binding, and of definite and i di 
irreducible price—to be exact, 13s. 4d. net. Mention should also b J : 
made of the illustrations : every procurable likeness of the poet, lis | 
family, friends and connections, and every extant title-page of b | y 
works, had been reproduced by the best modern methods; ot h 


the resources of photography had been drained in supplying 1" 4 
of the places upon which he may be said to have impinged i! 
course of his short and harmless career. It was, in brief, a ge 7 
the connoisseur in fine books ; but what chiefly gratified him was? 
_ .tevelation of the unsuspected charms of his own literary style "a 
had seemed weak and turgid in manuscript, and at the best nel 
in proof, shone forth in the finished page a marvel of concisely bilit 
Statement and happily balanced. phrase; and he perceived, that 
tremors of pleasure in his quiet and somewhat sensitive soul, 
he was indeed a Classic, though a modest one. cath 
: Another cause for self-gratulation was the fact that his lin% 
_not fallen in the age of the truculent-reviewer, of the bludgeo2 ic 
d crowbar, so to speak. On the contrary, he believe o 
his time to be an erudite and discerning body of me? es 
use, eager to detect merit in form or matter, and especialy 
ve a stylist of his peculiar and delicate powers. T 
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(for he lived in the depths of the country, and his 
in cider had somewhat withdrawn him from current 
wrote to his old college friend Gray, who was himself an 
q journalist in the British capital. 

ay a ae was in every respect satisfactory. 

1S 
of to-day [said his friend] is, as you surmise, a totally different 
aughterous animal of the past, and is, indeed, if I may use the 
ae of one of my brothers of the pen, ‘a God-fearing man of letters,’ more s 
eee n discover good than to expose evil in the works submitted to his judg- pi 
anxious teod them, like myself, are authors as well as critics ; and the desire 4 
ae ze others as they would themselves be done by, is ever in their minds. 
ae moreover, keenly sensitive to literary form, avid for bright and original 
hee rl on the pounce, so to say, for felicities of diction. Therefore you may 
feel confident, if your work possesses the qualities foreshadowed by your early 
efforts when we were together at St. Swithin’s, that they will be recognised and 
proclaimed. As an intermediary between the author and his future readers 
(and purchasers) the modern review, indeed, leaves nothing to be desired. 
Revealing by deft selection aided by judicious comment the exact nature of 
otel the book, whetting but not satisfying the peruser’s appetite, and covertly sug- 
gesting the vaster stores from which its samples have been culled, its influence 


ee E E E e 


peing from 


ne on the author’s reputation and pocket cannot be overestimated. That the Press 
ted has, in late years, undergone a certain democratising process, you are _perhaps~ 
uch aware ; and the signed critique has doubtless penetrated even to your bucolic 
less solitudes; but if you should have the luck to be personally conducted in this 
1 to way by one of our younger lions, your fame and fortune would be secured. 
sho: Yes, my dear Brown [the letter concluded], you may dismiss all concern 
ny about your treatment by the Press. The old self-seeking, self-advertising 
reviewer, who made himself famous or infamous at the author's expense, 1S aS 


and dead as the knights of the cudgel and slime-pot who killed John Keats and 


be besmeared Coventry Patmore. We have changed all that, and a good many , 
his panes besides ; but perhaps the greatest innovation of the age is the new creative | 
his eae The old critic was¥merely an artizan : the new critic-is an artist. 1 
hile ou give him your book—put it in the slot as it were—and he does all the rest’; | 


___ hecteates your atmosphere, he creates your public, and he creates you. 


at Ee smiled. He was, of course, gratified at the gsc held 
chilli ore him; but a vivid recollection of his friend's somewhat 
tions a temperament in his youth caused him to accept his asser- 
ine several spoonfuls of salt. ‘The millennium can hardly have 
and dey oven in journalism, he said. “But we shall see,’ he added, 
Meg to engage the services of a well-known agency for supply- 


ith 
hi ie with the unbiased opinions of their fellow-seribes upon 
matics and their literary wares. Wishing, however, to see ae 
pal Morg Fe eens given to his work as compared with that oe ue 
“a rent ce rivals, he stipulated that the different papers should be 
ti his caus “nout, enclosing larger fees for the ; purpose. Then, pes 
7 0 a country La self-appointed champions, he ee oe a 
w ndowner and justice of the peace, with a PAC -2 
ul? A Pestant min J p 


Dery cs 
“ignal that, for the first time in his life, he had left the by AE 
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of anonymity for the high-road of signed publication, wag con 

him by a copy of The Proletarian, which he found on his libn 

after one of his judicial jaunts. For a moment the drea J YY tah, | 


ae i i Of sean 1 
his name in the cold malignity of print stayed his hand; ae a 4 
i -Draci f 


himself for the ordeal, he burst open the wrapper. It Was hell ool 

contact with journals of the kind ; and his eye wandered in a fing | G 

ment over vague and misty photographs of men and women tf w 

and actresses, cabinet ministers, newly engaged or wedded at fo 

and lately cured victims of gout or influenza—until the object Ty 

quest was revealed. On the first page apparently that could 

spared from the requirements of news and other information (chop ; sp 

into small mouthfuls as if for infant consumption) he beheld a wt | iat 

column headed ‘Cider.’ But the discovery was attended with a th 

shock; for, under the double-depth caption and in equally heayy it’s 

i type, were the words, “By Ben Bonsor’! A momentary conviction > 

| that, all unknown to him, another person had been engaged on hi | F 

| task, and had here forestalled him, took possession of his mind; but } ov 

closer scrutiny discovered a small, badly blurred line between th | Ye 

heading and the text, announcing ‘ The Cider Poet and his. Age. By | a 

P. Brown. Gabbitas & Groves. 13s. 4d. net.’ Angry though he | E 

i was at the optical deception, he began to read with eagerness. Atthe | de 
5 outset he was relieved to find that the subject was entirely congenial | 

: to Mr. Bonsor’s mind; it seemed, indeed, to affect him much as the | i 

beverage itself might have done. He waxed facetious, as if the whole | i 

thing were a joke ; he drew pictures of West Country apple-orcharts, is 

with bands of idyllic youths and maidens gathering the ruddy frut | i 


to the accompaniment of laughter, song, and an occasional dance; | 
and in describing the operations of extracting the precious juice, he | 
positively smacked his lips! It was not until half-way down t | 
column that the Cider Poet himself made his entry ; and here the fat 


that his father and grandfather were both ecclesiastical dignitari 


; eee \ 
oe pe refreshing, in this dry and thirsty weather [he wrote], 
yids ject at once so moist and so exhilarating as cider. We have g 
enkinsop—no, Mr. Brown (we beg his pardon, we have just 7°" | 


Doe Bees)—for enabling us to bring this cooling beverage before tA 
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ae oa doubtless make its acquaintance, if they have not already done 
pati their usual promptness- 
gi a vith resentment, Mr. Brown wrote to his London friend, 

nting in unmeasured terms on the manners and morals of the 
ai n men of letters’ to whom the task of reviewing the litera- 
e: 2 i. ae entrusted. ‘He has merely written a dithyrambic 
m o ir he said, ‘ with a few of my carefully gathered facts 
sorte ae ballast, and has no more reviewed my book than he has 
aes Age circle? Mr. Gray’s reply was in the tone of one who 
speaks more in sorrow than in anger. 


ear Brown [he said], { am grieved and surprised at your remarkable 


My d Hani 
otè y You do not seem to grasp the position in the least. A whole column in 
m Proletarian, and by Ben Bonsor, our own particular Ben! My dear fellow, 


it’s fame, it’s immortality. Just think a moment ; for a whole half-hour, so to 
say, you, the most obscure person 1n the United Kingdom (excuse this, but you 
know your incorrigibly anonymous habits), you, I repeat, have been privileged 
to walk in the full glare of publicity arm-in-arm with our glorious Ben ! More- 
over, he has patted you on the back—that little Blenkinsop touch was worth its 
weight in gold. I assure you there are hundreds who would give their ears even 
to beslated by Ben Bonsor ; and besides, you quite failed to perceive the atmo- 
sphere-prodi¢ing effect of the piece. If you are to be exploited on your present 
book, a distinct atmosphere of cider must be created, and this is what your 
devoted critics are trying to do for you. 


‘Arm-in-arm!? exclaimed Mr. Brown with indignation. “He 
hopped on top of my head, flapped his wings, cock-a-doodledo’d, 
and tore some of my hair out in getting down. His “ atmosphere ” 
is all cider of the Bonsor Brand, and his omniscient knowledge is 
my own dished up—I don’t believe he ever heard of John Philips 
before in his life !° 

A strong impulse on his part to read no more of the reviews was 
overcome by a desire to study further, for the benefit of the general 
publio, the art and method of the critical Press as exercised in the 
= ut year of grace. Upon the importance of its functions he held 
ne Ce and being really of a philosophical mind, he awaited 
l A i nstalment of journalistic wisdom without undue pee 
to watch aa he remembered his favourite poet, Cowper, had sai > 
and his g : doings of the great world through the loopholes of retreat ; 
its tece eclusion gave him several peculiar advantages” for observing 

ption of an unknown writer. His name, P. Brown, was also 


ooh n hat end. ‘Tfit were Rosebery or Roosevelt, Hohen 

Regg W Ha ollern, he said, $ it might impair that engaging gift of frat S 

A Promi = tip one thing that has survived our national eni 

brought ‘Ses to remain with us in unabated force.” The next x 

ote bY the well another column in a journal of a somewhat better grace, 
Me fof hig S -known author Mr. D. B. Beckenham. Being an admirer 
Hs | 0 the es Mr. Brown read it with particular interest. It was 
d ean plan as the other, but of a much higher literary 
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class—the swift writing ot a rapid and skilful dissector 3 
Headed ‘Cider and Poetry, the opening paragraphs were a wa f 
otee | 


the romance of food and drink. They compared the Povert g 
modern imagination with the great overplus of our rude foret hy yl 
who found poetry in the commonest things. aten 5 


Every trade and calling had a jingle of rhymes for its tools Ot ant a r 

[said Mr. Beckenham], and every act of social life its graceful ceremonia liany 

and drinking among them. We used to knight our sirloins of beef betoro d k 

now our sirloins (potted and tinned) knight our grocers. We brough ees | is 

boars’ heads to the table crowned with rosemary and song: now we es toy ví 

when our bores take their heads away from the table. We do not idealis = b 
apple-orchards because our apple-orchards cannot idealise us, John Phi, ES 

saw the poetry that is in cider: we see only the cider that Was in John Phil th 

He quoted from the poet; but he also quoted Mr. Brown, wit : 

! approval though somewhat carelessly, like a man »too pressed wit | 
l avocations to bend his mind completely to the sense of the text. Mh ee 
í Brown read with gratified amusement : ‘ He is young, he is clever, an | . 
i he is kind,’ he said. ‘ He has written a charming essay that I shal | b 
often re-read ; it is an honour to walk arm-in-arm with him; but= | la 

; he shook his head smilingly— he has not reviewed my book.’ a 
i Mr. Beckenham’s essay, however, was an exhaustive study cm} w 
| pared with many of those that followed. The widespread objecto] c 
4 to reading and criticising the volumes submitted to them seemed} a 


Mr. Brown even greater among reviewers in the more expemsilt} 
journals than in those which had reduced their price, as he said, t | 
the penultimate coin of the realm. The high personages of literatur, 


pe Ba i 


| 


indeed, who condescended to write in them under their own nms | n 

ignored his work almost entirely, confining their efforts to the Bee e 
theme he had suggested. A critic of world-wide fame, in a melt Ee 

| politan sheet of equal celebrity, devoted a column and a half tot £ 
i Georgics of Virgil (upon which the Cider Poet had modelled hiset | P 
with no more than a single reference to the work which had prompt | 

his dissertation. Another essayist, however, in a journal of thesi y : 


7 : t 
rank, appeared to take personal umbrage at his having written ot 


subject at all, and turned aside from his brilliant treatise ° L 
Bacchanalian poetry of the Early Greeks to rate him for two Be 
ficant errors among his 937 painfully verified dates. Mr. Be = 
however, had by this time adopted a firmly judicial attitude tot 
the subject of his study ; the essay-writer who did not review i 
willing to grant as a useful part of the atmiosphere-producing mae 
praised by his friend, though doubt existed in his mind as $ 
atmosphere he chiefly diffused. 

After this, materials for his studies in comparative cri 
in apace, from the utmost borders of the British Isles, from tH | 
and from America. He was amazed at the number o jo a 


Sri name and deeds-were trumpeted to the reading Y 


- sem pou 
tjcis™ P 
Co 
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dok s3 4 > + 
is z d at his library table beside a glowing fire, with the stupendous 
i T tes of his ancestral fields before his windows, it was, as he 
th di z : ae é i 
a Jaci ban agreeable task to arrange and classify the specimens thus 
AN peck» A 
exp 


him whole, did not limit his purview to the notices of his own book. 
Pp the end of a few months he was able to make certain broad general- 
5 ions and specific strictures on the subject, which he deemed of 


wef isat EE.: +: 3 ; 

ht oy an to the public. Do not shoot the critic, he does his best,’ might 
y siy : described as his general summing-up of the case. The prevailingly 
kh mild tone of the modern reviewer he freely and gladly admitted, though 
: lipi 


knight of the bludgeon, as he discovered, was by no means extinct ; 


: a his chief defects he was willing to believe the fault of an over- 
mith driven age, of the cataclysm of print with which neither critic nor 
witi reader can cope... This, no doubt, accounted for much of the hurried 
Mh, and scamped writing of manifestly capable men, for their frequent 
„an blunders, their banalities, their monotony. From the examples 
df hefore him he classified the tasters of the public Press under various 


large designations : as those who could, but would not under any 


5 7 ow strictly impersonal, and, as t 3 
povided. He was n ya s the papers came 
circumstances, criticise the books supplied them for that end ; those 


omt f who would do so if they could, but, from the evidences in hand, plainly 
ctl could not ; and those who, with various degrees of ability, both would 
edi and could—these last being the saving salt of the profession. The 
an frst class of delinquents, the men of letters who wrote sparkling 
id, 1 treatises on the theme of the work instead of on the work itself, he 
itu; | censured. ‘I do not send them my book to stimulate their sufficiently 
amé | nimble wits,” he said ; ‘ and if they merely amuse their readers with the 
one | ellervescence it produces in their own minds, without ample acknow- 
a ledgment of the cause, their “ God-fearing ” stops on the hither side 


of honesty.” The incapables he treated with more lenience, for the 


iC), | : 
T | foe of the time paralyses many a good brain. The anonymous 
E tac he pronounced, as a rule, the most painstaking and conscientious ; 
È l i . ri 

net co Provincial the most appreciative ; the metropolitan the most 


a A and workmanlike, though also, for sufficient reasons, the most 
sg o The stereotyped form of many of the notices struck 


sig him; a si 2 4 p % 
Pa there w Ingle pattern seemed, with few exceptions, to serve for all; 


IE teat aS no time, because of the cataclysm, for varied or original 
ew] the ae but the Ben Bonsors and pbludgeon-wielders were few, and 
ar 


ioe | that the Y personages after all in the minority. His conclusion r 
wh” eeive eon writer, if dealing with a popular theme, wou 
ain gin’ notice in the way of caption, space, and discussit, 
out? Ë genni amount of genuine reviewing, a smaller but useful amoun 
Criticism. His own subject, he was pleased to observe, 
his hand ae interest as if, like a famous statesman, he had laid 
Certain 1 € people’s bread, or even upon their beer. a 
Ses in regard to his own book annoyed him. 


la 
Vin ees 
on, XI No, a 35 
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majority of cases no reference whatever was made by the e 

to the quality of print, illustration, or ornament : the hur oe | 


19 


fell at once on his subject-matter, leaving the reader jn darkne Sctihe 1 z 
whether the volume were an édition de luve or a work of the el st | i 
size of the Motor-car Pocket Poets ; the head or foot line ae and i 
publishers’ name seldom affording the information. Another a = 
was his common failure to grasp the plainest statements of hod he 
opinion, although set forth in_ English of unimpeachable Wa L 
and another—to his mind an even graver one—was the omission | 
differentiate his literary style from that of an ordinary trade catalo : bo 
It was only in the thirty-fifth notice he received that its felicities a i 4 
observed and commented on, and he read it with a shock not less of p 
pleasure than of surprise at the tardy recognition of his peculiar mej; | ™ 
‘To speak frankly,’ the writer said at the end of his short bu ad- l 
mirable critique, ‘the chief attraction of the book is its charmin E" 
literary quality. Mr. Brown possesses a style that adorns its subject | T 
as unfailingly as Goldsmith’s, and we shall look forward to his next | te 
work with equal interest whether it deals with small beer orth} 8 
highest concerns of the Empire.’ Mr. Brown felt a warm glow about i 
his heart on reading the lines ; and, in defiance of all precedent, sent 
the editor of the journal (a great London daily) a cheque to be for X 
warded to his unknown critic in token of his appreciation. i 
The habit of a large proportion of his reviewers, especially thosed | 
the smaller papers, of laboriously epitomising his work, and dumping | o 
its contents piece by piece, as it were, on the heads of their reades, | C 
constituted an element of popularity upon which he had not reckoned. | : 


By the time he had read most of the two hundred odd reviews |  « 
him by the Press-cutting agency, he began to realise the extent ant i, 
- significance of the practice ; and could not avoid the conviction'thtt | 
a large part of the English-speaking world were exhaustively famili!) 
with the personality of the Cider Poet and with his writings- | 


< ecclesiastical ancestry ; his birth in the last years of the most depart | 
i of the Stuarts ; his education at Winchester and Christ Church, Oxi i 
| his effeminate fancy for having his long hair combed in his roo™ a 


ett |) 
reading Milton’s poems; his fondness for tobacco; his authorship T 
The Splendid Shilling, called by Addison ‘the finest burlesque a 
in the British (!) language;’ of The Battle of Blenheim, comp one 
a tory counterblast to Addison’s poem on the same subject ; 22 ; i 


of Virgil’s Georgics, and giving a minute account of the culture ° ail 
apple-tree and the manufacture of the acidulous fluid whos? a fal 
_ bore—these more or less exciting details, with others, Uy 
_ Mr. Brown perceived, to have filtered into the minds of sevet% 
= Of his fellow-beings at home and abroad. That it was jnevitay”, 
= desirable, that they should do so, under the present system % 


ee Be get pas ey) em ef 


3 es, SE 3 z 
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Po te readily admitted ; but upon that system, and its bearing 
; iti ot thus advertised, he would, as will be seen, presently 


ir a (he said] you havo seen the wisdom of placing yourself and your 
k mnresorvedly jn our hands—I speak collectively on behalf of my journalistic 
book e a8 ib happened, I had no personal part in bringing about your 
eo F this has been phenomenal, however, and almost a triumphal 
es : Fie one who has seen the papers must admit ; and although I will 
cial, you have your critics to thank for your present enviable position. 
no that your financial profits have been commensurate with 


I do not doubt, also, 
tho remarkable publicity that we have been able to give to you and your work. 


The same post brought another communication of a somewhat different 
tenor from his publishers, Messrs. Gabbitas & Groves, enclosing an 


account of the sales of his book, expenses of production, advertising, 


and like conventionalities : 


We fear you will be disappointed at the small number of copies sold [the 
letter said], after our unremitting efforts to advertise your work. Unfortunately, 
however, it is a rather expensive one (unavoidably, in view of its superior illustra- 
tion, printing, paper, &c.) ; and although it has excited a great deal of interest 
among the readers of the daily papers, these, we regret to say, are not always 
of the class who purchase books of the kind. We trust that your forthcoming 
Colley Cibber and his Circle, which you have been good enough to promise to us, 
will have a better sale; but we would suggest that you put in less quotable 
matter, and adopt a somewhat less lively style—let-it have more suet and less 
champagne—in a word, let it be a little dull. A good selling book, according to 
our experience, ought to be rather stodgy ; if it is too light and attractive it 
leads to over-reviewing, and to satiety on the part of the public before the 
selling stage arrives. 


ane former of these communications Mr. Brown replied that, 
try t e appreciated the efforts of his friends of the Press, and would 
ihe ae the fame they had conferred upon him without undue 
inde ee financial profits of his work had not yet rendered him 
cee ent of his paternal estate, upon which, thanks to its con- 
of cae 3 bed of excellent fireclay, he was able to live without the aid 
as it oe > To the letter from his publishers—at the receipt of which, 
è Was ae the soundness of his own conclusions in the premisses, 
is Lif ore gratified than grieved—he answered that he had laid aside 
Mae Ca fon something of greater immediate interest to the 


Publi 3 
The °, a Pamphlet on one of the pressing problems of the day entitled 


ew Culture their hands. A few 


brief ‘ture, which he hoped soon to place in 
close 4 otations from this timely and suggestive tract may not unfitly 
ese pages : y DD 


after dealing with the 


o s 
atten, ASSertion of those j : “4 3 wo. 
A journalists [said Mr. Brown, the author and 


ea s 
7 referred to] who contend that the critic makes 


3s2 
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, F ty 
his public, must be rigorously confuted : it would be more true r T 
author makes the critic and his journal as well, at least so far an that wl 
character is concerned. ` He supplies the pabulum, the basic. substa lity = 
which the reviewer exercises such faculties as he may possess, be rea a 


otherwise. The author, that is to say, places in the journalist}, ie acuta n to 
upon trust and without inquiry as to his moral or intellectual fitness me ; anl 
it may bo of a lifetime, to be diffused by excerpt, epitome, or evisceratio eryf up 
the thousands of average persons who read the paper he seryes. Mo | de 
supplies it-without-fee or charge, a proceeding so contrary to all business ne by gh 
that it proves him the same unmercantile creature to-day that he was bad the 
Society of Authors attempted his sophistication. This, indeed, is the one al 
whole matter ; and beside it the mere question of whether the critig mai i a 
- author, or the author the critic, or whether they make each other (which ia 
just, is what they really do, or ought to do, under normal conditions) sinks ii i 
insignificance. In other words, the point is that while the author and iu i 
critic together enliven the world’s newspapers, the newspapers pay the en $ aL 
for his share in the joint entertainment, but the author pays the newspaper | M 
(to the value of the book he and his publishers supply gratuitously) for th pu 
privilege of raising them above the standing of merely political or commer! | mu 
Rey: sheets. The reason hitherto put forward for the author’s surprising benevole | th 
i is that the sales of his work are increased by the advertisement thus given to then j lit 
—a wholly specious and illusory argument in view of the well-known fact tka | io 


; the reading public does not now buy books. ‘The New Culture, indeed, dispens | 20 
Í with books, and depends almost entirely upon the daily Press for its menil | 
n food ; and in doing so shows its wisdom, for the modern newspaper, if diligently 


an 
studied, is a liberal education. This is the new democratic régime, which th f al 
Press proprietor well understands, but neither the author nor his publishes | ed 
haye yet grasped. Under its rule, which grows more absolute every day, they thy 
essayist, biographer, historian, and poet enjoy (by way of excerpt, epitom | hy 


&c.) a circulation of tens of millions, from which directly they derive no othe | 
reward than the empty futilities of fame ! | 
af 
pi 
Mr. Brown’s array of facts, based on his estimated ciroulation” ik 
many millions, as just intimated—of the journals supplied him by ae 
agents, need not be given here. Nor need we accept his oe 
(not perhaps of the soundest, and probably biassed by his Ye: 
experience) for the payment, by the journals whose page Ad 
brightened, of his brother bookmakers who did not posses be A 
fireclay on their estates, or indeed any estates at all ; but his Ev 
advocacy of their cause must command our respect. He v a 
to limit the principle to the rank and file of literary practi 
(with their publishers as well, for these, he pointed out, were 
sufferers under the existing arrangement), and to the newspap™ il 
leaving out the popular novelists on the one hand and the ofe 
critical journals on the other, though not, it must be WR?” e 
any practical solution of the difficulties of his plan. Also, S 
_ careful to demand for his poorer brethren no more than the he 
a of a living wage, the lowest cash reward compatible with t jbr 
= of their butchers and grocers, He did not ignore the 2°° . 
s nd book-clubs ; but these, he insisted, merely cultivated the w 
ugi ters of the people, not the people themselves. He en 


EES 
i 


ee aai 


or ile 
nereia) 
olene 
) then 
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gently 
ch ths 
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that the proletariat had never bought books; that the burgess 
y S 


tosho™ class who formerly bought them could not do so now, having 
ddle eater appearances on disproportionally increased incomes ; 
the upper class, who never bought many, had now to keep 
d that Pe oars. On the other hand, he showed that the new 
jr Be sich included the first and second classes with no very 
lines of demarcation, were keenly appreciative of literature in 
sharp lin ion supplied by the daily Press, and relished their 
the peptor d tabloids of philosophy, history, biography, and poetry, 
h as their book-buying elders did their larger mouthfuls of the 
as mut mmodities. He showed also that they were quite ready to 
mae a in pence and halfpence, though preferably in the latter coin ; 
eA that this new reading public must henceforth be the 


democracy» 


snippets 22 


mainstay of the higher literary producer, to whom (jointly with his - 


publishers) the Press proprietor should pay toll in proportion to the 
numerical output of his paper. There need be no undue friction in 
the readjustment ; but only thus, he urged, can the torch of pure 
literature be kept burning, and its maintainers saved from the work- 


house. 


We make our daily Press proprietors knights, baronets, peers, and foreign 
ambassadors [he said in his peroration], and our poets and essayists.paupers, 
eleemosynaries, and schoolmasters—dvwellers in caves, colleges, places of secondary 
education, disused granaries, and like dim and sepulchral abodes ; and not until 
the balance is redressed will the New Culture rest on the sound and permanent 
basis of financial equity. 


A. G. Hype. 
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Justice, firmness, tact, and sympathy should be the guiding Principles 
—the watchwords—of Lord Cromer’s successor in the difficult mat 
‘he has to play, if success is to attend his efforts in continuing the 
beneficent work so ably and uninterruptedly carried on in Egypt | 
since 1882—the work which is, and which will long remain, Britains | 
task in Egypt. And to-day the most important of these watchword | 
is sympathy ; sympathy the solace ; the complete sustaining charitable- | 


to strengthen the bonds of harmony, and every criticism well-naturl | 
so that mutual sympathy and understanding may be engendered 
= between the two peoples who are manifestly destined to work together | 
in the interests, and for the future well-being, of the fertile Gien è 
/ Egyptian Fan and of the New Soudan. a 
/ Evidently Lord Dufferin was in agreement with this view vi 
wrote deprecating any ‘ irritating and exasperating display y 
authority, and when he advocated a policy of “ sympathy a 
_ guidance’ and of ‘sympathetic advice and assistance.’ o 
; So also, in the final paragraphs of what, unfortunately, PY 
_ to be his lordship’s last report on his administration of Egypt 
Cromer strikes the same note, with no uncertain emphasis a24 
tinctness, when he writes : aes 
eee aA 


I often hear it stated by those who are in a position to judge—both 
Egyptians—that of late years there has been a tendency amons 
ritish officials to get out of touch with the Egyptians, and that mfi 
‘i any between the two races, which ought to increase as the 0" 


.... I am frequently told that the ye 
ome to this country of recent y 4 

unding Egyptian susceptibilities as the! 
SRS is eee B: H 
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t that they should be sympathetic. It is reasonable that I should be 
;mportan in more clearly what I mean. It is difficult for me to do so 
‘he less certain that generally that confidence can be commana 
t good will can be acquired. It is for each individual British official 
aty experience, and by constant study of the characters of those with 
to lea att prought in contact, how to command the one and to acquire the 
whom Notably he should remember that . . . under the peculiar conditions 
„ting in this country, any thoughtless or inconsiderate word or act may not 
exis mand when there is no intention of wounding, but also produce conse- 
only it of a far-reaching character. . . . One of the most important of their 
endeavour to acquire the sympathies of the people with whom they 
Tf they succeed, they will meet their reward in the comparative 
the various reforms in which they are interested are accom- 


quenet 
duties is to 
have to deal. 
ease with which 


plished. 


Corroboration of what Lord Cromer states is needless to those 
who know, and have worked under, him. Yet I am constrained 
to mention that when in Egypt this winter many of my native and 
Buropean friends bore out this charge of want of sympathy among 
the younger race of British officials. I am thoroughly in accord 
with Lord Cromer in all he says and particularly with his lordship’s 
dictum that ‘ the widening of the breach is capable of repair.’ During 
my long service in Egypt I had no difficulty in gaining the confidence 
of all classes, from the Khedive on the throne to the patient, un- 
sophisticated fellah, and when, in September 1904, this Review pub- 
lished ‘My Friend the Fellah,’ the late Sir Charles Cookson, a staunch 
friend to Egypt, wrote to me—‘I believe that your article will, when 
translated into his language, serve to promote that mutual under- 
standing and sympathy which is after all the surest bond of union 
between the governing and the governed.’ 

It may be urged by persons but slightly acquainted with Egypt 
that however much the British official may strive he will find no 
Thee chord in the native. So I must make a short digression. 
of eae London journals have stated that Lord Cromer, when news 
tea became known, was the recipient of many touching 
a a the native peasantry. One can only surmise 1m vie 
ce ese letters were actually couched—probably in somewhat 

Re but nevertheless assuredly written from the heart. 
‘ ore me a bundle of similar letters, written, it is true, not to an 


etowned king,’ but to a much more humble official when he quitted 


Sypt : : 
oa after labouring in that country nearly twenty-five years. 


e ; i 
anal Cause these letters show that the native is responsive to SY mpathy 


IST . 
each cally grateful I venture to quote (in translation) three sentences, 


c. 0 . 
Provi ne culled from a different letter, and written from a different 
Vince of Egyp t: > 
OT ree 
dealing e Spirit of fairness and the great kindliness you have ever shown r 
the expressi us has gained for you not only our gratitude, pat, if you will permit 
eh Our affection. 


(2) { 
nd it quite impossible to describe the sorrow your departure oceasisiS 
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i (3) My heart weeps when I think of your fatherly goodness, generous TA 


i and extreme kindliness. I crave pardon for having so often Worried Poi, f 

T ventured thus frequently to have recourse to your goodness becaus ota but l pon 
i blindly in your counsel. lieve q m 
i To continue quoting extracts, which could be extended for and 
4 pages, would be wearisome. Enough has been said to clearly ol | vot 
d strate that Egyptians are amenable to sympathetic treatment, moai that 
A But our task in Egypt is so beset with difficulties that it beho | men 
; all Englishmen to help in so far as they are able—and not to i | this 
i the whole burden of responsibility on the shoulders of the Bria, the 
Agent and on those of the devoted band of hard-working ania pro} 
often over-wrought, Anglo-Egyptian officials. Even loyal friends af | I 


Egypt are not always helpful, however well-intentioned. For instan 
Mr. Dicey, in his recent little book, The Egypt of the Future, sow 


i] C 
i broadcast seeds which, should they fall on congenial soil, are } ie 
calculated to produce a crop of troubles. Fortunately the mislead | =°" 
representation by Mr. Dicey of Lord Dufferin’s policy has been pointed | n 
out and corrected by Sir Auckland Colvin in this Review for Apil | 
; Further refutation is needless, but it is necessary to. nail anothe | of 
: false coin to the counter. In his current article entitled ‘ Lord Cromers | (ren 
q Legacy,’ Mr. Bourne has so re-stated his lordship’s. plan for a Legs: | Poy 
lative Council as to make it appear that, were the proposal adopted, | the 


Great Britain would have a certain majority—i.e. would comman 
twenty voices out of the total of thirty-six members. I am convinced | 
that the writer had not the slightest intention of misleading anyone, 
and that it was in perfect good faith that he proceeded. to arg! 
against Lord Cromer’s ideal. Yet his premises cannot be held, on- 
careful examination of the facts, to be sound. His statement os 
the case is as follows :— 


If, as Lord Cromer recommends, the number of members composing the x 
| Council is fixed at thirty-six, the suggestion is that four of them shall be Enga 
officials in the service of the Egyptian Government, that five shall be unofici 
members nominated by the Egyptian Government, and that seven 8 ra 
European judges, who, of course, are also public servants in the pay ° ab 
Egyptian Government. The other twenty are, it is proposed, to be elect? 
 & process designed to give to each European nationality represented in a 
_ & voting power approximating to its numerical and trading valve ° ited 
number of elected members chosen from a single nationality being bm" o 
ur, four British subjects are certain to be elected, and assuming that 3 
asions, if not on all, these four British’subjects will vote in supp"? ? 
cy—that is, in company with the sixteen official and unofficial now 
Government—the British A majority % 


Necning $ gent may safely count on & 
n any legislative project he favours, seeing that, as the reader scarce 


es ded, the Egyptian Government, though nominally $ 
E Teally in absolute dependence on the instructions 


nt to th 
in Egypt 
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and independence of the judges, but to the less well- 
ay well appear sound reasoning. 
ng | inf vith the writer’s assumption that the four British officials 


, woul 5 ES 

oe on t ald only give thirteen votes out of thirty-six. The question of 
a a Ean judges remains. Now, Lord Cromer thus sums up his 
k the 5 s a 7 i—_ 

tish roposal as regards these seven members : 

and P Inthe next place, I would propose that seven judges should be named members 


s of il—namely, the Vice-President of the Native Court of Appeal, 
of the Couno d six judges of the mixed Courts. As regards the 

nce ovided he is a European, and six judges 3 Si Pass. = gards 

tes r ction of the latter, some—for instance, the Vice-President of the Court of 

a A and the Presidents of the Courts of First Instance—might be ex oficio 

m A and the remainder chosen by the whole body of magistrates, or the 

s latter procedure might be adopted in the case of all the selections. 


ril Inasmuch as the judges are picked men of the highest integrity, 
ther | of different nationalities, and irremovable during their five years 
e's | (renewable) mandate except with the consent of the European 
gis: | Power by whom they were nominated, it goes without saying that 
ted, | their votes on the Legislative Council would be given without fear 
ad | or favour and would be influenced by nothing save the opinion they 
wed | might form, after mature consideration, for or against any given 
one, | proposal. 

rout It is true that, on occasion, this opinion might coincide with that 
,o | othe British Members of the Council, but it is childish to predict, 
bol | and misleading to affirm, that the British Agency could always, 

ever, “safely count’ on their support. 

yer | | therefore appeal to writers of articles on Egypt—particularly 
giù 1 % controversial articles—to more carefully study their facts before 
Moceeding with their argument. For a certain body of malcontents 


the ee > ever ready to seize on conclusions, if favourable to their 
aiy Were a nd are not straightforward enough to admit that the deductions 
m tawn from inaccurate premises. 

aa | tometa aleko to cultured gentlemen, like Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, to lend s 
mot | prone to elping hand in making our task in Egypt easier by being less 
iti bard. yy use their talents in fault-finding ; by remembering that our 
i : Om med oficials in Egypt are doing their best ; and by refraining 
a It the 8 fuel to the smouldering embers of discontent. Rather 
, i | osterin Pour oil on the troubled waters by assisting in the work of 
i j Tedy ic ae concord and good will between the rulers and the 

ly © as mighty bonds of empire. 3 

wi f Satay, Aki ae to Sir Edward Grey, our able Foreign 
we Tot be a csay to induce the Cabinet to consider whether it would 


°pportune, wise, “and statesmanlike policy to cultivate 
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more cordial relations with the Suzerain Power, and go to sinc a 
the position of our Ambassador to Turkey as to make jj loos te 
for him to succeed in persuading the Sultan to refrain Be, fey | g 
mitting to Egypt commands which, if obeyed, must cate thay 
with the interests of the occupying Power. Further a cee 
suzerain might graciously consent to withdraw from Re Clits mi 
disturbing influence, the Turkish High Commissioner, whose yi the] whi 
F . ; e missi s a n O positip] nam 
since Sir Henry Drummond Wolfi’s mission terminated in 18 gf} n : 
been but a strange anomaly. The gallant and learned Ghazi aaa hur 
Pasha, having officially nothing to do save to represent the ee 
of Turkish suzerainty, has unfortunately employed his idle Years : 
his great abilities in creating mischievous friction, to say notti scho 
of, procuring subventions for local newspapers. His disappearay| And 
from the Egyptian stage would materially help towards a bettel wish 
understanding, for, as Lord Dufferin said in the concluding E. 
of his masterly despatch of the 6th of February, 1883, ‘ the stabili 
of our handiwork will not be assured unless it is clearly underte | of C 
by all concerned that no subversive influence will intervene betwen 
England and the Egypt she has re-created.’ that 
I hold strongly the opinion that the Khedive Abbas Hilmy hasmi 
on every occasion been treated with marked sympathy, but his Hig 
ness is now so well known in England, to our gracious King andi 
many members of the Royal Family, that to gain his entire conden 
should need but little effort ; but that effort must be made and mr 
be coupled with that uniformly respectful consideration which 8} 
due to the Ruler of the Nile Valley. : a 
Lastly I would appeal to the powerful ‘ Fourth Estate’; but!) p 
making this appeal I do not presume to catalogue the many ™ if mil 
which the Press could serve the country in this matter, for, ten 
our editors and sub-editors are gentlemen of great acumen, and " i | 
highest intellect, and are, for the most part, most ably served by" | 
correspondents in Egypt. 
It is dificult to treat the aims and demands of the i 
party with seriousness. The image will protrude itself of Ves 
wishing to run before it can barely toddle, or of the same in oo 
for some pretty fruit before it is ripe. For, without doubt, A okl yo 
fact is that the members of the Nationalist party ate not ye ao!) but 
the responsibilities and cares of self-government. I do not a ott] 
there are not clever men in Egypt, for indeed I have the wall 
knowing intimately many Egyptian gentlemen of marked Ti ens) x 
and ability. But they are nearly all ministers OT go 
are too wise to think that Egypt is able at presen! to Y Jn 
The * National’ party does not represent the Nation. her 
when not for reforms already contemplated by we sons, © 
though postponed owing to financial or other consider e, tht. 
either on the extravagant or on the absurd. For instan 
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a on of an Egyptian Parliament, though obviously o p 
a demand at present would be tantamount to handing 

suc antry once again to anarchy. 

he existing Egyptian General Assembly, » Which meets once every 

The has just held a Session which lasted but four days, during 

time, and with practically no discussion worthy of the 

-five p roposals were considered, and of these fifty-four were 

E redy passed. Reporters were not present, but it soon leaked out 

kitl ihat the proceedings were scarcely orderly . The one bright record of 

ni | his curious Session 1s the patient reasoning of the Minister of Education 
sai] on the question of using Arabic as the sole medium of teaching in the 

i) schools. Are these men fit to manage the affairs of the Nation 2 

| And yet the bulk of them would presumably be members of the 

beta wished-for Parliament. = } 

\ Another of the Nationalist demands, formulated but three months ` 

this | ago, is quaintly naive. They asked for ‘the formation of Chambers i 

a al of Commerce—“ such as is the rule in all European countries ”—to i 

fix the price of necessaries, being apparently blissfully unaware © 

| that prices are governed by the law of supply and demand. | 

If Egypt really wishes to have its own Constitution it must gain 

Hig} its liberation by means of intellectual progress. For the time being 

mit] the demand for a Parliament seems futile as well as premature. It 

ide} Will be time enough to seriously consider this grave question when 
rally representative Egyptians—and not a noisy faction—present a — 

x] Teasoned petition for extended powers of self-government. Z 

| Doubtless some of the ringleaders, men of little weight for the most 

by i of the Egyptian malcontents of to-day are so imbued with 

will oa ideas that to gain them over to a more reasonable attitude 

i ae Tue patience ‘which is the rope.of advancement in. all 

NESE i ; but a sympathetic attitude towards the rank and file ; 

ae poe should quickly induce these last to cease from Kicking — 

the Stine ricks, and to loyally accept the fact which domi 
if ‘aan eee that, in the words of Lord Cromer, the British » = 

Vested in th ave no intention of exercising the discretionary Power 
em of withdrawing the British garrison from Egypt. 


ot unfr re ; : a 
‘Yupathy eee is it a hard thing to gain the confidence an - 


jor the creati 


gant 
ove! the cO 


i tal name, 
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CHILDREN’S COMPETITIONS 


II 
Ty continuing the specimens of children’s work which were given unde F 
the above heading in this Review some months ago, it may be asw] |. 
first to correct the assumption made by a writer in one of the leadiy | cae 
provincial organs, viz. that the paper in which this particular Childrens 1 
Page appeared was published at sixpence a week. Its price was a | 


a matter of fact, only one penny weekly, so that it came within tt | a 
reach of very varied classes, though it appealed perhaps mor | a 
particularly to the upper than to the lower middle-class population, | pen 
In the former article examples were given of the work sent in fa | 
many different kinds of competitions, but story-writing was mi 
included. It was, however, always a popular competition, and som Th 
specimens of the children’s work in this line will perhaps be of inter. | jo) 


It must be confessed that the plots of the stories were, as 4 ml 
hopelessly commonplace, though the style in which they were wu 
was often distinctly amusing, and sometimes, after ploughing throw 
a large batch, the reader was. rewarded by coming upon 4 SN 
and refreshing hint of originality. One of these seemed to be sim 
in a story by a child of ten, which began with this sentent 
‘Sqweaker was a big indiarubber doll. She was called Sa™ 
because when you sqweezed her she sqweaked.’ i 
ue After telling how the kitchen table was covered with good 
__ which had been prepared for Christmas Day, and how ae 
$ been left lying on the floor, while her little mistresses p 
next room, it went on : 3 


Suddenly the outside door (which was ajar) opened, and in a a 
he walked on four legs, and had a shaggy coat. Patter Patter he m 
© floor to the table, then he stepped on Sqweaker, who at once ae 

amp stopped in wonder. Marjorie and Alice hering the P 
ing into the kitchen. Oh, you naughty dog you were Se 


rese 
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a dullone!). The following tale by a little girl of eleven 


ch, no doubt, to its weird spelling, but even without that aid 
uch, 


+, ould be amusing : 
1 wow Years eve, and Edith and Roselind sat in the hall at Magblien 
Ib was $ Pend: Donald, their big brother, was out, but they had stayed at 
oS of their colds. The great hall was suposed to be haunted, and 
ng grewsome storys. > It was 12 r.m., and they were feeling 
er inad. ‘What’s that?’ said Edith, as a low groan came from behind 
rather iig lady, deathley white, came out and pointed with a bony hand to 
the er in which was a bloody dagger. Roselind was struck dum with 
her ee Edith rushed screaming to the door, where she fell into Donald’s 
a E hs the matter?’ he said. Edith pointed, and as the lady faided 
rom their sight Donald wispered, ‘ It was our ansestor’s goast.’ 


This is short and to the point, and shows no signs of ‘ padding,’ 
and there is no doubt the whole scene was vivid enough in the little 
authoress’s mind. 

Sometimes a story which began in a quite ordinary manner would 
come to an unexpected or even dramatic ending, as in the case of a 
tale of a princess, who, having refused many rich suitors, was told 
she must marry the first beggar who came to the door. This hap- 
pened to be a fiddler. 


Then the girl began to weep. ‘Do not weep,’ cried the fiddler. ‘Come 
along, my hut is down this lane, and there we can make a fire and boil a pot.’ 
The princess did not know how to boil a saucepan and she asked the fiddler if 
he knew and he said, ‘ Yes, I will show you.’ Hemade no more to do but took 
a knife, cut off her head. And that was the end of the poor princess. 


Does this tale contain a moral pointed at ‘modern * princesses ° 
rip do not know how to boil a saucepan? Whether such was the 
nention of the ten-year-old writer is open to doubt, but, at any rate, 
Ye may trust that few modern romances come to such a tragic ending. 
children’s opinions on books and their writers were often 

thi ae and not lacking in the critical faculty. One would not, 
mixt gso fan wrong in putting down the writer of the following as a 
ure of a bookworm and a tomboy : 


Gee Reading is my favourite hobby. Boys’ books, tales of travel, and 
ho writes at, al battles especially. G. W. Kingston is the author a like best, 
CTuvian G a the sea generally, some are exceptions, such as Mara the 
Tong the ei; which deals with the adventures of a young Englis i 
ed and ae with whom he continually gets mixed. - - . The world- 
MY ho wile “known Scotish writer Sir Walter Scot, has attractions for me, 
Onshi; es such long descriptions of scenes, places, dress, and een 
ewhat in | a Ainsworth’s “Tower of London ’ and ‘ Windsor Castle,’ thoug' 

Smt ae Historical line, are books I am fond of, the characters of the 


A z 
Slants are very interesting. 


A com SE : 
‘ome in Petition for the best essay on the writer’s favourite poet had 


eg 3 ; p 
; Pre child ae Tesults, though the entries, alas ! were not numerous 
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The spelling mistakes suggest that the verse must have bes es 
S from memory. The same little girl was the writer ° 
Daffodils, which is worthy of reproduction. 
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My favourit poet is William Shakespear. I am piticuly fond 
thoug I have only read ‘The taming of the Shrew’ as a play, Crier his y 
very amusing caricter. ‘For God’s sake, a pot of smal] ale,’ hes si 
awaking he finds himself transformed into a noble lord, Says,» 


One wonders whether it can have been this exclamation 


5 ; 3 Erare that 
the child think Sly an ‘amusing caricter.’ The essay conți at mag 


aS 

ued + ‘1 

Most of Shakespear’s life was spent at Stratford, in a quaint old ho l 
which is a garden where every flower he menchoned in his plays es 
His wife, Ann Hathaway and himself went at a house called ‘Ney Place th él 
Shakespear planted the selabrated mulbery-trec. With the money heg Mie | 
his play ‘The tempest,’ he is suposed to have bought himself a pocet aa f 
be still seen at the Stratford musem. A thing rather like a broard waa 
anything but an experinced person. In the gramair school Shakespear k| 
his first play and acted as ‘Adam’ in ‘As you like it? His toom isin tek 
church and is suposed to be the last poddle take of ‘ William Shakespear’ ù 


A ‘selabrated’’ mulberry-tree sounds, or rather looks (in print 
like a new species, and ‘pocet sundile’ at the first glance midi cet: 
almost be taken for a Latin phrase. The concluding words forms} 


puzzle which is hard to solve unless one reads ‘ model’ for “podik!} 
and even then the meaning is not altogether clear. oo 
Most of the essays sent in for this competition had either Tennysu) F a 
or Longfellow as their subject, but one girl of sixteen proved tol) itism 
a warm advocate of Lord Byron’s claims to popularity. She wrote: 4 
There is a stroke of genius in all his poems, and through many there petite 


thread of romance, of sadness, no doubt accounted for by his disappointmétit) oy 
love, and by his infirmity. The reason he is my favourite poet lies m the be 


; : , af Ew 
that in all his works abound movement and life. I do not like a poet R ig i 
the correctness of his metre, but for the strength of character which he dept!) i 


In Byron’s face there is an independence, a rugged self-will, that be 
man’s nature. He was run down and spoken against, but, after all, wi? 
perfect that he can afford to slander another ? 


A competition for the best written copy of a verse of poetry m i 
forth a gem which one would have been sorry to miss. The a ry, 
naive comment leads one to wonder whether a similar meal © f 


ever been read into these lines before. AG 
ping | 
Verse on Daffodils. By Wordsworth. The last verse of a poem 7 os] 


o 
when wandering on the margin of a bay, the poet saw ‘A bos 2 
Daffodils, which because of their beauty left a great impresion 0” 
then aparently the author has become a cripple. 


For oft when on my couch I lie, 
In vackent or in pencive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 
And then my heart with pleasure fills 


And dances with the daffodils. n 
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ying flowers are dafodils, especially when they are massed. 
ffodils, as Wordsworth says, is I think one of the most 


Į think : 
ea peautiful they are, singaly as well as massed, but massed ones 
. oat think daffodils Jook half as nice in an elegent painted or glass 
est. big jam jar. It seems to suet them so much the best, and I love to 

o 


gas in & 
vase # alks. 


Brora see their pretty gi ; 
el me youthful essayist displays a real love of beauty, but one 
ah whether correct spelling will ever become a possibility to her! 


ditor of the Page ventured to comment on the number of 


mistakes in one essay, she replied as follows : ' 


: I am so sorry you could not understand all the words in my last 
| essay but I have made them planer in this one I think. Iam sorry I have not 
punt} competed for such a long time, but before Xmas I was so bussy making shawls 


ict) ect: ect : for the old wemen and men in the vilige. 


for 


eh 


Another little girl wrote : 


Thave now begun to take an intres in your Page, although we have take it rae 
| bravery long time. Now a long for the paper every week, and the most 
me intresting competitions. I hope I get a prize for ‘ my favourite poet,’ although 4 


OU) itis my first time trying. 


| T enclose my essay on my foverouit poet,’ said another com- 
petitor, “which I hope will be very satasfactury.’ Another sent the i 
following rather amusing request: ‘I am very fond of drawing, but 
ve have a drawing competition I do hope it is not cats, because f 
a't draw them ? ! : ; 
a Ces for the twelve best ‘ New Year Resolutions ? afforded 
thie ee glimpses into the characters of the competitors, and = 
that the ous special faults and failings. To their credit’ be it said ? 
. 8 Were not backward in recognising where improvement was $i 
e The following is a miscellaneous selection of ‘ resolutions,’ Š 
ght, one feels, be adopted with advantage by the 


we ba e to 


80 h 


rt another's feelings. Never to despise & 
dressed, remembering that sometimes 
F you feel an angry rise to y 
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unpleasant thing to do, both for yourself and others, Don’ 
‘I sha’n’t, but‘ I can’ and ‘ I will.’ 
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A number of suggestions, practical and the reverse, w \ 
coming when a prize was offered for the best essay on Hy ere foy | 
a hot day. Picnics, boating parties, and so on, had man 
but I think few would agree with the child (aged fourteen) 


Vocat $ 
Who wog 

To sit out-of doors and read up for some stiff exam., all around w 4 
peaceful and quiet, nothing to disturb or distract my attention from el 
which I am studying. To hear every now and again the leaves mhla ; 
birds whistling brings my thoughts back to everyday life. o re 


Her second suggestion would perhaps be more Popular, toul 
the breathlessness of her style makes one feel hot rather than l| 


Or to fish by some shady stream, overhanging with trees, scarcely a vul 
to be heard, all alone in one’s glory, passing one of the nicest and most penel 
hours on the hottest day of the summer, away from the noise and bustle of t1 
town or city, or the trouble and worries of life, forgetting all the past thong | 
for the time being, enjoying one’s self to the utmost. i 


“To be out of doors under the shady trees is lovely in the extren:} 
writes a child of twelve, ‘seeing through the bowers of the trees tf 
blue sky, and the birds flying through the air makes one love tole} 
the land of the living.’ 

This love of the open air was shown in most of the essays, but oe} 
little girl had another suggestion to make, which was as follows: 


One of the best things to do is to stay indoors (with the windows shit 
keep out the hot air, and the blinds down). . . . One’s occupations for sucht 
should be nil... . To go out in such heat is, to my thinking, not pees 
... Some people prefer to lie in a hammock and read. Also som? er 
enjoy the heat while others dislike it. \ 


The following suggestion, made for the benefit of unfort 


dwellers in towns, is somewhat novel : 
R > i i y Wi fo 
For those who live in a large town I do not think there is any a eow 
to keep cool, especially those who have not a garden. You will fn ot ; 
place to lie on in tho house is the floor, as air always runs lowie 
aro not a lot of thick things to suck it up. 


There seems to be an echo of a science lesson here, hile t 
suggestion to be universally adopted it would be worth ¥ simpl 
a peep into many London houses during the hot weather, stret 
the sake of beholding the different members of a family nee 
upon the floor ! irl 

Pets were always a popular subject, and it was ® P 
who gave the following advice as to the treatment of @ pi i 
r Canary s 
a when 3 


In the summer, never let the sun beat full down on yon 
known of Birds die from sunstroke, the same as ourselis. 
free, they can shelter in cool trees. 
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rset, 4 ‘ . ” 
ho has not peen acquainted with a pet dog such asis described 


And wW. 


which I know anything about, is a little pet dog of our 
It is a pomeranian. He is a very weak dog. Wo have 
cular in what we give him to eat. His principal feeding is 
po very ‘o Biscuits, ground down, and a little cooked meat mixed in it, and 
Aay to moisten it. We occasionally give him some milk, 

a Bae much, and we would give him more, but it seems to fatten 
He is greatly troubled with a stomach cough, so we give him a 
veterian surgeon subscribed for him, and a teaspoonful of 


Olive O 
His bed is a rout 


When a competition was announced for the best nonsense rhymes 
(with given first lines), some of the entries were entertaining in the 
extreme. A few competitors failed to write in the Limerick metre, 
but some of their efforts were too good to be lost. We cannot deny 
that the deathbed of the young man in the following verses was, to 
say the least of it, an unusual one ! 


There was a young man of Jamaica 
tren ~ This tale I tell you is true 
rees {he He leaved next door to a baker 
to bet And tried his daughter to woo. 


But this maid was coy and contented 

hut o And wished not her condition to change 
ip The poor young man he lamented 
i And died on the kitchen range. 
shuti 
ti Fourteen years was the age of the author of these lines, and also 
pless of the child who wrote : 

yi 
pie There was a young maid of Madrid 

Who went to the market fair, 

tuni Along the way she slid, 
Which act did make her sware. 


Her sweetheart passeth by 
The word he heard and fled 

You wonder children why 
The girl he feared to wed. 


Som - 
of th ° attempts in the intended metre are given below, the ages 


ih 

yee} OE the writ : 

, tab 3 being thirteen, eighteen, and sixteen respectively : 
{iy - 

ap : There was a young man of Jamaica, 

tret o went off abroad‘as a baker, 


But after a time, 
z When all was sublime, 
® came back again a shoe-maker. 


Ther z 
“ore was a young man of Jamaica, 


Who adopted the trade of a baker ; > 
8 made currant buns 
Which were heavy as tons 


y : s 
= Ty, gaan Etoo with all but their maker. a 
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There was a young man of Jamaica, 
Who chose for his trade that of baker. 
But his customers died, 
Till the doctor espied 
Germs! And kicked that young man of Jam 


aica, Xe 
It was noteworthy that the rhymes ‘baker’ and “mak nel 
2 : ter? y 
used by practically every competitor. One made use of 9 Ve i 
and one of ‘take her,’ but these were the only exceptions e io lea 
leaving the subject of contributions in verse some extracts are “r himi 
from a poem by a child of ten, entitled The Flight of the Sul gek 
The falling-off in the last verse is too obvious to need cor mr 0 
5 omment: 
Christmas comes in winter Me 
When the earth is covered with snow | ing 
When the swallows seck a country conte 
Where warmer breezes blow. itis 
"Tis too cold for the little swallows p eee 
While festivities we enjoy | fall ; 
So when the earth in white is drest ‘Tal 
They vanish like a joy... . fair 
In the evening when the gas is lit 
And the fire gives out a blaze 
When all of us by the fireside sit I 
Until someone a song will raise, imp 
Night has crept round to morning amo 
Christmas Day has gone again - who 
But Boxing Day is beginning | thei 
We can tell by the noise in the Lane. | The 
; À : itidh 
A popular pastime among children of all ages was the y to 
‘ Book Title Stories,’ of which the following was one of the mS) = 
01 


surprising examples received : 
‘Kathrine Regina’ walked up ‘The Hill’ to meet ‘The fishing F "4 

‘a little summer shower’ camo on. ‘She’ was now passing = ; i 
and knowing that ‘She’ was forbiden to speak to ‘the Fishing 
know alsow that they would bedetect her by ‘her wet cloths she 00 iy i 
when ‘Dr. Nicola’ came by. Katrain was frightned of being 1) inio! 
and ‘she’ ran down the road, but mado ‘a Fatle mistake ’ and Pe 
river. ‘Three men in a boat’ at once set out to rescu her. 
hurried down and swam to her assistance like a ‘Hero’ and 
and returned to her home, ‘A house in Blumsbury.’ 


It was not difficult to ‘bedetect,’ as the above-d¥ 
would have it, signs of talent in various directions mon e 
children who took part in these competitions, but ive ands 
believed that the neatly written and correctly spelt a ! 
were not always those that brought most joy tO ee ob e1 
Some of the examples that have been quoted, thous rate 
originality to the productions of ‘Pet Marjorie, Si: 
_ famous little friend, can yet hardly fail to remind one Oa 
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s’ had existed in Pet Marjorie’s day, what a delight 
would have been! One has only to recall some 
s to see this. For instance: 


eghildren’s Fae? 
sputions 
m her journal 


a marrade man. - + offered to kiss me, and offered to marry 
y an was espused, and his wife was present and said he must 
gh the m at he did not, I think he was ashamed or confounded 
A sailor called here to say farewell, it must be dreadful 


en : : 
where he might get a wife or perhaps me, for I love 


e 
: nativo country, 


i ve his n +f : 
Benl i auch and with all my heart, but O I forgot, Isabella forbid me to 
Bite peak about love. 
Y E 7 : j] | } Zi i 
alon, or again where she describes herself and Mr. Crakey walking 


ee | shand-in-hand in innocence and matitation sweet,’ or Isabella jump- 
i ing ‘with filisity over wals and = `; or her charmingly frank 
| confession as to the poetry of ‘grey’: ‘I am sorry to say that I think 
| itis very difficult to get by heart, but we must bear it well.’ Or 
} asain: ‘Remorse is the worst thing to bear and I am afraid that I will 
| fall a marter to it? Then who could ever forget this declaration : 
d ‘Tam very strong and robust and not of the delicate sex, nor of the 

fair but of the deficient in looks’; or that unequalled poem beginning 


| 
i Three turkeys fair their last have breathed, 
| And now this world for ever leaved ? 


1 


| But when we once begin to quote ‘Pet—Marjorie’ it is almost 
| impossible to know where to stop. The chances of finding her equal 
| among modern child-writers are few indeed; but nevertheless those 
| who love children (and even those who do not) cannot fail to find in 
| their literary efforts a source of unending interest and enjoyment. 
The many periodicals which nowadays encourage their young readers 
10 express their often delightfully fresh and naive thoughts and 
cee on paper are surely on the whole doing a good work, even 
pe m pouei cases they may give an undesirable stimulus to that 

versal “writing craze? which is said to be the bane of modern 
i But if they are instrumental in helping even one budding 
Horie? to develop her powers, the existence of ‘ Children’s 
o apart from the pleasure given to the competitors as a whole 
° fully justified, 
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THE DOGS OF BAGHDAD 


A STUDY FROM LIFE 


| 
| | 
: | «cho 
: | Iw 
I DARESAY every schoolboy knows where Baghdad is; but, noneth| 
less, it may be as well to mention that the discrowned capital of i} toge 
Arab Caliphs (Khalfa=successor, t.e. of Muhammad) lies on w own 
middle portion of the Tigris, or ‘arrow-river ’—the Hiddekel ! of Th [ ulir 
Scripture—some three days’ journey eastward from the ruins f stre 
Babylon. It does not belong to Persia, although more than o ever 
Persian generals have seized it for the Shàh, their master ; and wit man 
Arabia, although the Arab cloak and headdress are among its mf whic 
familiar features. Politically, it falls within the Asiatic division U step 
the Osmanli Sultan’s empire; geographically, it is referable to thy ofa 
ancient land of Chaldæa, called by Arabs El Irak, or ‘Ink Arab) not 
as distinct from another ‘Irak,’ a province of Persia. Only 
other fact of topography need here be noted, because of its bea k 
on a singular piece of canine natural history which will appear” | 
sequel. However remote Baghdad may be considered, it 
reverse ofisolated. Apart from a route via the Volga and the t 
- and apart from numerous post roads passing through Persai 
more or less direct lines of communication connect it with ie Bo 
ranean. And, easiest of all, a weekly mail steamer leaves 
and Karachi for the Persian Gulf and the port of Basra; z 
a privileged British company sends travellers up the Tigts ome Bit 
= dad, and no further, in a three or four days’ passage ° E 
hundred miles. 
The Wàli Pasha, or provincial Osmanli Governor, is e 
Clever at counting his money. He also keeps a strict mr 
! horses and camels, Persian mules, and white dona 
Absa, which are continually reaching him as ee 
‘But n instance is recorded of his being temp 
i folly of numbering the peop: za 
SERRE the OD 
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nessing that anyone can hit off a census of the curly- 
which is about to be brought before the reader. 
this point that the area over which, on both banks 
women, and children are distributed cannot, 
waste spaces, fall short of seven hundred acres; and 
f that extensive surface is meandered over by canine 
Wherever a Lazarus lies in wait for a dole at the gate of 


| that th 
“AWE . 
vath nerever an omnium-gatherum rubbish-heap fringes the street 


pe E the supply of carrion and offal promises to be 
| Bc there is to be found a station of philosophers of the Cynic 
} a How many generations of breeding and culture does it take, 
| | wonder, to develop that aristocratic nonchalance. and sublime ex- 
 clusiveness which large classes of humanity are glad to reckon among 
ter characteristics? But behold the same lovely qualities pro- 
metel duced naturally in a midden-crew of untraceable parentage! Banded 
of te) together in guilds or brotherhoods, each of which strictly observes its. 
on tk! om municipal boundary, the dogs of Baghdad exhibit that ne plus.. 
of His} wira of doggedness which in the human species so often passes for 
ains d} strength of character. From time immemorial not one of them has 
n one ever answered to a name, or worn a collar or a muzzle, or called any 
[notf!] man master. The rule of the order is exactly that of the sparrows, 
s m which live among human habitations, and pick up their food at door- 
sion dy steps, without ever crossing a threshold. Like Burns’s ‘commoners 
to a ofair” they claim no other roof-tree than the blue vault of heaven, 
An al tot untempered, however, by the shelter of crumbling ruins. If ever | 
ly is anybody heard one of them say ‘ Hail fellow, well met!’ to a stranger | 
ea] of his own species it is a wonder. The reception given to a new boy | 
le school is bland and amiable, compared with the birssy, 
a of the dogs collectively, when the denizen of a different 
i o oT and tentatively shows his nose among’ them. 
the intruder parley, conducted in some primitive guttural language, 
ji me 1s made to run for his life. A good many years ago one 
A pa eee who come to Baghdad to make their fortunes 
black 00 al ee respective countries brought with him a small 
Pembling X ch he regarded with feelings of respect and affection 
sided in Bi of the American savage for his totem. He 
"Stes of small 1S considered the European quarter, consisting of 
the gj cofa oe each in its own grove of palm-trees, b 
British On, horoughfare which, proceeding from une directi n . 
- Natural] nsulate, debouches on the trackless and illimita 
hen he “ae enough, our friend desired to take his dog wil 
3 are in ee nding in the cool of the day dawn— wh: eau 
Jutside tae as the sixth century 
T to get his li e desert it was all clear s 
Ms little favourite past the 
- Blackmail v er 
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‘treating’ only turned the crustier. If ever one of then sl 
Th, 


uld Tot 
7 A : Was Noth | 
for it but to place the petit maitre m a saddle-bag, carry | 


nice 
old-fashioned earth-stopper does his terriers, and set him domi 
desert. For a time this plan answered, and the canine curmiudees| 
of the town were baffled. But, according to the view of life wt 
runs, more or less, through every mode of thinking, that which is uf 
will happen, or, as a Persian poet > puts it, “The dove that is never: 
see its nest again will be impelled by Fate towards the bait ang 
snare,’ and one unlucky morning poor * Jacques,’ chancing to sim 
from his master, was not only killed but eaten ; at least, all that v 
ever recovered of his small personality was the brass name-plate offi 
leathern collar. It were tedious here to bring in the story of hovky 
tragic death was avenged by his master. The period was when Ge:f 
Britain, France, and Turkey were holding on together to the nsd 
the Muscovite Empire in the Crimea. The entente cordiale betw 
the principal European Consulates and the local Government aout 
ingly stood at a high point. In some Oriental cities it is even post Í 
for a human being, especially a woman, to be taken out into the wl 
and foully murdered without any proceedings following, or s0 me 
as a constable being sent to view and bury the body, in cases what) 
there are no relatives to notify the crime and clamour for juste} 
The dogs of Baghdad, as already stated, are ownerless ; more tf 
tinctly so, it is shrewdly to be suspected, than the pigeons of theme ; 
Denshawi ‘incident? And in view of so many concurrent ee 
stances, the likelihood may easily be estimated of the local ee ad 
vexing themselves, when a European gentleman, entitled M 
redoubtable ‘Capitulations’ to ‘the most favourable treat 2 
chose to take the law into his own hands, and do to (an ; af 
considerable number of street dogs, at once pour encourager (°° 
and as a sacrifice to the manes of his perished familiar. T 
From all that has gone before let no one, howevet, A 
conclusion that the subjects of this sketch count for noth : 
native city. Far from it. Four-footed creatures, aa a 
nameless, can hardly be classed with public servants ; ane J i A 
and faithfully do the dogs of Baghdad perform certain oe gut 
duties which are more or less entrusted to them that they act 
claim to be regarded as members of the body pe e go 
ciently attested by the established custom of a tow? one sh 
rounds daily with a sack of girdle cakes hanging ee ay " 
and distributing the food among them gratis. No stam 
3 Shaikh Maslihu ’d din, Sadi [born about 1184 a.p.], 2 his Gt s 
garden.’ ae 
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n Eastern countries needs to be informed that the duties 
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ion of which this bounty is granted by Moslem peoples 
ul of the h umbler creation are those which in Europe 


establishments ; 


an d c 
7 jivision in the next succe 
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eding pieces of description. 
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years ago that ardent reformer, H.E. Midhat Pasha, 
d zeal to put his mark on everything, caused, when 
Governor-General of the Baghdad Fora the city walls to be 
demolished, as part of a project for forming Parisian boulevards, not 
one rood of which has been laid out, as is needless to add, up to the 
present moment ; so much easier is it to destroy than to create. The 
only vestiges now remaining of the old defences are a few gaunt and 
tottering gateways, each of which claims its own guard of street dogs 
| —ugly beggars, thoroughly plebeian, not to say blackguardly, of 
aspect, about the size of small harriers, and of the same reddish-brown 
colour, much pied with mongrel markings, as the ground that bears 
them. From being kept strictly to intramural duties, and never taken 
out like their brethren in many parts of India to help in bringing to 
bay the grisly wild boar, their fighting form is but moderate. In fact, 
they are not required to throttle folk, any more than our terriers are 
to worry foxes, but only to stick to them closely. After sundown 
they keep up an incessant ‘ Babel,’ or babble, from the varying tones 
of which it is easy to gather whether they are merely giving tongue 
promiscuously to proclaim their vigilance, or are dealing with some one 
inparticular. In this asin so many other respects, a list of which would 
Hou be uninteresting, East and West stand out in contrast. When the 
i eo bars his door and fastens his shutters he either calls in 
the X to sleep on a mat beside him, or secures him somewhere within 
E oons The Eastern householder, on the contrary, leaves his 
‘Sleep pes cer free to pursue their own strategies and tactics. 
k Aon, O masters, in your private apartments, for are not 
keep $ Servants, watching ?’ is what the dogs without seem to 
tity, ne a Many a time, in riding after dark into the unlighted 
all so ic = by a mounted escort, I have known the street curs to 
and. bri ie ently on the heels of the horses as to cause, in spite of spur 
tis custo Pe eee stampede back again into the open country. 
0 inquire oe custodes ? perhaps the reader may here feel inclined 
of the town 2 ie it that such packs of furies do not loot the bazars 
aghdad sho ie explanation is as simple as 1t 15 interesting. The 
“leases arg r onts are absolutely open. The goat and mutton 
What we sho ung where every dog that runs can reach them. In 
0 uld call the windows, trays of savoury cooked meats, 
he Tur ane and blocks of butter hold out a strong temptation. 
`A soldier, whose pocket is always supposed to be empty— 
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of pay, at least—may help himself, as he passes, to a dou 
of flour or sweetmeats or tobacco, to meet his immediate re 
without thought, or word, on either side of payment ; but the uy 
have no such privilege. The principle of heredity surely jg ; € doy l 
in castigation as in other matters. Time out of mind, in Si) i 
Rashid’s' city, the first glance of a dog’s eye towards forbidden ga 

a ? ; : Alntis 
has been visited with the swift descent on him of a cudgel or w 
Depend upon it, there is nothing like discipline, especially de 
proceeding from a whole community, and exercised upon e 
whole community ; in rude times through the arguimentum.aq bacul a 
and, later, through the force of public opinion. Ever since the timen 
the Patriarch Noah—with the Arabs ‘Nth ’—as perhaps belt 
the dogs of Baghdad have stood very high indeed among the l| 
abiding communities of the world. Not only have they been taus 
in each succeeding generation to keep the eighth commandmen} | 
butin another important particular they are exemplary. Heaven i i 
tect the crates, or bags, of comestibles which are exposed at the dos / 
of the greengrocers and the fruiterers of these islands! Every dy f 
that passes may, if it please him, irrigate them as Gulliver did thy} 
burning palace of Lilliput. But if a Baghdad dog were to be guilt 
of such a misdemeanour, condign punishment, on the Lynch lar 
principle, would be meted out to him on the instant. On one ofi 
series of marches parallel with the Euphrates, I chanced to meeta 
desert horde whose greyhounds are in high repute. Buying a but 
of saplings, I took them on with me, lodging them in the tent, aul 
doing everything that was possible to make them feel at hom) 
Surprising to relate, they obstinately refused both food and walet: 
The remains of a venison pasty seemed at once to attract and to re 
them. A pan of water appealed to them even more strongly, but | 
would not go up toit. After a time a Persian muleteer explained i 5 
mystery in a twinkling. No sooner did he upset the water and m | 
in like Trojans, and made up in a few moments for 4 
Accustomed to lap from the river, from irrigational channels, & abs | 
sheets of surface water, and reared among people who do nobus a dt 
they had been taught by many a buffet to keep their nos at 
cooking-pots and vessels of every description. Use, 1035 ad | 
said, is second nature, but in this connection it has to be Bees 
that to eat and drink from receptacles is even in the human ê 
habit that waits on civilisation. 


III. CONSERVANCY 
There is a good old story current of a midshipm > 
sent up a creek by his captain to report on the manner a on 
of the natives, put it all into these four words : Mann 


et tiger Oa 
i Arabic form of ‘Haroun el Raschid,’ meaning ‘ Aaron, the straight, ; 
just, &c. gee 
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peastly. Non cuivis homana contingit adire Corinthum. N 
dsman can come within a measurable distance of su me: 
] tautness ; but the manners, such as tl SPE 
Ganide having now been described, as ae oF os 
D f = . . 2 g 
gifusely, it remains to notice with equal brevity some of thei ee 
a subject, sooth to say, not over-nice to handle, exce a ee 
as ib is 00 gin for a dog, any more than for a man to F eo m 
vocation.” If one or more of the premier reno Ww oe ze 
ody of representative bacteriologists and a ee 
to found a colony in which, according to the ver ae ee 
all the conditions most favourable at once to the BS Te m, 
he diffusion of zymotic diseases should be a ie ne 
scarcely make a more ideal centre of the kind i P they oig 
which lies ready ` to their hand in the Tigris ae an a 
would say of the climate that it consists of ann p ee 
to August the heavens are like brass, sav 4 5 ples: Kroma 
: j , save when the sandst h 
through the sky, driven by the south-easter i ora T 
thermometer may stand at 120° Fahr nee ee ae 
after sunrise to sunset the well-to-do | vera ae 
Bee ed adne in | lo classes carry on their occupa- 
g ong siestas, in cellars as d 
charnel-houses. In winter the temperat a and d 
freezing-point, heavy rains set in ie r ure odeesicn E 
one ee at in ervals, and the uneven streets 
es in mud-pits and in pools of i 
MR o the Ark was f pools of green and slimy , 
Ns closer ae oated have human beings laid 
PMc cscs cad ch K ximity with the mare and the camel, 
i on hand na cae The house interiors are wholly 
re ishi 
Te ‘amc ee a as the replenishing of the water-jaTs. 
plumbers which probably wa - ructed on a principle requiring no 
e i Raa a e ae to the Old Testament prophets 
aghdad. Wells are ; omb on the Tigris some way below 
a of the great riv A a far between. Man and beast alike 
; er i i 
si the city ; the lie ; 7 ich also forms the arterial common sewer 
Oe o oa z x ere clothes are washed ; and the “ Stygian 
D 
et tol ies wlieve. it oe every beast of burden when it is not 
n to ances = allen. As for the Tigris, its channel 
a ou tlhe, of Gig Hie aghdad into two segments is about as 
: al dwellings, mos re at Westminster. On either side sub- 
3 à Iho omak T ae other buildings open on it, or over- 
oe Pd kid e the snow is loosening its hold of the 
: o bank PE a the swollen current runs from 
e e true that i seasons a gradual shrinkage is in progress. 
aa the E told us, the muddy bottom, with the water 
i 2 sun * sucking posed surfaces thick with impurities, and the 
miasma and © up all the infections,’ ® must be a regular hot- 
as Ba t pestilence. And yet wrabile dict lad i 
stem cities yet, mirabıle dictu, Baghdad is 
go, unhealthy. In the absence of regular 
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statistics, it is necessary to be guarded ; but it is at least cer 
for about three-quarters of a century the plague, now a tta f 
rooted in our own Bombay, has spared it absolutely ; ang ‘hee th f 
it has several times been visited by cholera, the mortalit 
cause has fallen short of rather than exceeded the ratio to 
is accustomed. 

The connection between all this and the subject Proper is ne 
hand. Let the reader only imagine to himself what the Ba 2 
the foregoing slight description would be like without the 
scavenge it. What ‘ Mesopotamia’ è is in pulpit oratory, ‘ 
traffic’? is in all cautionary notices proceeding from corporation: 
but where the streets are so narrow that two horsemen can hardly 
pass without touching, and the slightest rumble will disturb the 
foundations of venerable buildings, city fathers are saved from the 
temptation of using grand words to stop carriages. To come to thy 
point, Baghdad has no conservancy carts, or, at least, had none jn 
my day, to carry its sweets hither and thither, send them flying in | 
at people’s windows, and deposit them in the suburban < breathing. 
places.’ Refuse animal and vegetable matter is largely disposed a | 
by the dogs, in situ; while the mere street sweepings find their wa į 
into the furnaces of the public bath-keepers, who, if restricted to 
fuels sanctioned by savants, would have to raise their charges fat | 
above the reach of the wayfaring and perspiring classes. Tt certainly 
is horrid to watch some grey-muzzled veteran 
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Or bob-tail tyke, or trundle-tail,’ 


who, because he is ‘ such a beast,’ has secured, so to speak, the cornet 
table, licking his chops over a feast of fat things. Tt is also shocking 
to think of such packs of ragamuffins that they can claim kindred 
with our own Waterloo Cup candidates and flat-coated rene 4 
which, wherever they appear, command so much admiration. i 1 
after all, is not the bed rock identical throughout the camne wo i 
Does not the daintiest Skye terrier that ever took his carriage f 
seated on a cushion as vis-à-vis to a ‘lady of quality aa veal 
with infinitely greater gusto on a piece of carrion than on ; to 
of the sweetest meadow hay? Nay, is it not so probable po 
almost certain that the noble Alpine mastifis whose exploits elle | 
famous, when they scrape the snow from dead or dying h teih 
are impelled thereto by the self-same instinct as that es 
their Eastern cousins to turn up the sand-drift over the i 
the fallen mule or camel? An instinct, we all know, on ia 
be created than it can be eradicated—‘ Naturam expellas J% : w 

` © The ‘country between the rivers? (a purely geographical expression e my 
the Greeks about the time of Alexander) from the points where the E ian WE f 
Tigris break through the Taurus range to, in the south, the so-called ente! the 
where the same rivers, approaching each other, to diverge lower down 


alluvium of Babylonia, near Hit, the ancient Is. 
7 King Dear, Act III., sc. 6. 
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Pra >but we also know that one and the same instinct 
. dn of being directed into ever so many different channels by 
OE 5 of education. 


Athy | mean 
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e Irish post-boy’s ‘trot for the avenue,’ a special repre- 
been reserved for the finish. It was stated at the 
3 that outset that a notable fact of canine natural history would be brought 
icula forward in the sequel ; and Hn is the proper place for it. During a 
tiong: residence of ten years—1882-92—in Baghdad, as H.M.’s Consul- 
arily General, I never saw or heard of 4 case of madness in the dog ; and on 
b the inquiry 1 transpired that the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ equally with the 
m the surgeon-major of the Bombay army who during many years had 
to te | been attached as medical officer to the consulate, had the same story 
One in | to tell. This fact seemed so remarkable as to deserve mention in a 
work on Arabian topics which I brought out later ; ë and the hope 
“was that some of the authorities who are interested in the subjects 
sed of of rabies and hydrophobia would notice the reference. It is, of course, 
T Way possible that during the years that have passed since 1892—“ alas ! 
ted to how time escapes,’ as Cowper says—cases of rabies have occurred on 
es fat the Tigris; but, even so, the long antecedent period of immunity is 
tainly not to be forgotten. All that will here be attempted is to note down 
afew facts, the task of drawing inferences being left to the scientific. 
Speaking, firstly, of the risks of the disease being imported, not only 
is the desert round Baghdad the habitat of the wolf, the fox, and 
cont the jackal, but there are few parts of the world, between London 
on | and Hong Kong, from which pet dogs are not brought occasionally 
ind! | by military officers of the Osmanli, by consuls, and by travellers. 
= ten years I saw two packs of foxhounds imported to Baghdad 
= England, besides a goodly number of German boarhounds, 
ee rote, and dogs of other nationalities. And then, with 
thee o the self-development of rabies, if the possibility of such a 
aa from bites be granted, the conditions of canine exist- 
abt aghdad are as above glanced at. The extremes of tropical, 
ness a ae heat can, it is evident, be experienced without mad- 
igtis x Ta though what the effect would be were access to the 
periment or time wanting is a point only determinable by ex- 
Preying = recisely the same remark is applicable to the habit of 
Tandom ae offal ; and, indeed, one rather common, if somewhat 
g, cee is, that a free supply of this the natural food of the 
Testriction fs with an open-air life, and the complete absence 
Mith the exe acs of reproduction, is not altogether unconnecte 
fom the mption which the dogs of Baghdad would appear to enjoy 
steatest curse of their species. 
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JAPANESE EDUCATION 


In Japanese schools, when masters and pupils assemble in the bal | 
of the school, at the beginning of a school session or term, to celebrate i 
the New Year’s day or other féte days, on Commemoration days an 
on Graduation days, in fact in all school functions, and likewise i 
many other functions connected with education, it is usual to commene 
the proceedings with the reading of the Imperial Rescript on Edua: | 
tion. This is no empty ceremony; the reader, who is usually the i 
principal, feels that he is giving the living words of his Majesty the 
Emperor; the assembly stands up, and when the reading is over, | 
all bow in profound reverence, as if they had been delivered by the | 
Emperor in person. A copy of this Rescript is distributed from ite | i 
Department of Education to every school in the Empire, whethe | 
established and maintained by the central government, local gover 
ments, or by private individuals or corporations ; those for the centill | 
government schools being actually signed by the Emperor. Re 
copy of the Rescript; together with the photographic portxaits © | 
the Emperor and, the Empress, which are distributed on applicato 4 
from the Imperial household to all schools above the higher pe i 
grade maintained by the central or local governments, al 7 
in a special place in the school and carefully guarded. There : 3 
been instances when the principal or a teacher of a school fe 
them at the risk of his life from the flames, when the schoo! il 
was burnt down by conflagration; such deeds, are not gi 
encouraged, but there can be no doubt that they make most pt? 
impression on the minds of children. col 
I think I cannot do better in this Inaugural Address to the® 
of lectures on Japanese Education than say something ® : 399 
_ Rescript, and explain the circumstances leading to its 185" 
: ile more than sixteen years ago. h 
I shall begin with the translation, which I may 54y 
specially for this course of lectures. One of the 
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ons, but none of them was satisfactory, to my mind, 
. absolutely erroneous, while others were paraphrases rather 
Ue sions therefore conveying sometimes more, sometimes 
hee original. J mention this because some of you may have 
e translations. So I attempted a new translation myself, 
ublished in papers and magazines, inviting criticisms and 
hich I Es for new translations. I also got Mr. Makino, the present 
even e Education, to interest himself in the matter; meetings 
Me ia his official residence of those interested in the matter, 
ae Bilis the names of Barons Suyematsu and Kaneko, Professors 
amo 


Juy i F 


veral translati 
e 


s 
than tran 
Jess, than 
geen thes 


Nitobe, Takakusu, and Kanda may be known to you. After a 
Jnouye; SE, 6 ; i 
nd warm discussion @ draft was made, of which I took charge, 
e ha consulting some English and American professors a final 
e hall a was obtained. I have here a copy which came from the printers 
brate | just the day before my departure from J apan. Mr. Makino told me 
sand | that he was going to present a copy to his Majesty the Emperor at 
isein | the earliest opportunity. So this may be said to be almost an official 
mene { translation. It is as follows :— 
iduce: 
y te THE IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION. 
n Know ye, Our subjects : ; 
y the Our Imperial Ancestors have founded Our Empire on a 
‘nie | basis broad and everlasting, and have deeply and firmly 
nee | implanted virtue; Our subjects ever united in loyalty and 
overi: flial piety have from generation to generation illustrated 


atl | the beauty thereof. This is the glory of the fundamental 


a | character of Our Empire, and herein also lies the source of 
a Our education. Ye, Our subjects, be filial to your parents, 
aa affectionate to your brothers and sisters; as husbands and 


kept wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear yourselves 1m 
toe | Modesty and moderation; extend your benevolence to all; 
st! { Pursue learning and cultivate arts, and thereby develop 
jo | Mtellectual faculties and perfect moral powers ; furthermore, 


ae public good and promote common interests ; always 
fot | tespect the Constitution and observe the laws; should 
cou : me Rey arise, offer yourselves courageously to the State ; 
Tai Us guard and maintain the prosperity of Our Imperia 


e ae Coeval with heaven and earth. So shall ye not only 
best it good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious the 
2 traditions of your forefathers. i 
by a Way here set forth is indeed the teaching bequeathed ee 
Dene Imperial Ancestors, to be observed alike by Their a 
“*ndants and the subjects, infallible for all ages and true 


Collection, Haridwar 
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2 which this Rescript has been at once received as the true añ 
basis of our moral education, and the reverence in whic 


according to our historical records, although our chro? 
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in all places. Itis Our wish to lay rt to heart in al] Oe 
Cen, 


in common with you, Our subjects, that we may a tene | 


attain to the same virtue. l tho | : 
The 30th day of the 10th month of the 2nd «| i 

of Meiji. Yen} a 
(The 30th of October, 1890.) E, 
(Imperial Sign Manual. Imperial Seal.) b 

a 

I fear that, however we may translate it, the translation vila 
convey the same message to you that the original does to a Tate I 
in fact, it may be said that our whole moral and civic educatio, | t 
consists in so imbuing our children with the spirit of the Reser g 
that it forms a part of our national life. The cardinal virtues which | 1 
are pre-eminently put forward are loyalty to the Emperor, with wi} | 1 
is identified patriotism to the State, and filial piety, including then | £ 


not only duties due to one’s parents, but to ancestors in general; al | 
the rest may be said to be regarded as an outcome of these two. Th ; 
Rescript admonishes us to certain rules of conduct, that we my l 
‘thereby guard and maintain the prosperity of the Imperial throne, for | 
we shall thus not only be good and faithful subjects of the Empero, } 
but ‘render illustrious the best traditions of our forefathers’ —t.e.w į 
shall so fulfil duties that we owe to the Emperor and the State andio } 
one’s parents and ancestors, for, according to Confucius, ‘to kep f 
whole the body that you have received from your parents is the | 
beginning of filial piety ; to attain fame and make known your parents | 
is the end of it.” Indeed, I think you must have noticed the repeatel | 
references to the Imperial ancestors and to the forefathers, tht! | 
‘Our Imperial ancestors have founded the Empire on a basis heal 
and everlasting’; ‘ Our subjects, ever united in loyalty and fl 
piety, have from generation to generation illustrated the ee 
thereof’; and again, ‘The Way here set forth is indeed the teat td k 
bequeathed by our Imperial ancestors, and so on. This a | 
reference to ancestors is characteristic of our nationality; T 
it is so stated explicitly in the Rescript itself : ‘Our ee 
ancestors have founded . . . This is the glory of the f Out | 
mental character of Our Empire, and herein also les the source 0 | 
education.’ Je, iat 
The relation between the Imperial House and the rae fot 
mately connected with the ancestor worship or the re 
ancestors, is, indeed, the basis of our education. The deni 
‘ch ib 84. 


3 jon 

show sufficiently clearly the special nature of this relatio iui 

has existed without interruption for over meng E f 
(0) ae 
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turies can scarcely be regarded as authentic. Our two 
p ten Cen ics extant are the Kojiki, or Records a 
historical works extan T Lojiki, or tecords of Ancient 
oldest leted in A.D. 7 12, and the Nihongi, or Chronicles of Japan, 
ears later, both being compiled by the Imperial 
ditions and materials then extant, the older parts 
of course, entirely traditional. Both begin with mythological 
sof the separation of the heaven and the earth, the first coming 
628, and the other to 697. According to these traditions, 
the goddess Ama-Terasu-O-Mi-Kami (iray Heaven-shining-Great- 
Deity or, We may say, Great Goddess of Celestial Light), who reigned in 
the Taka-Ma-ga-Hara (literally Plain of High Heaven), sent down her 
grandson. (Ni-Ni-Gi-no-Mikoto) to rule over the Land-of-Luxuriant- 
Rice-Bars, t.2. Japan, with these words : ‘This is the land of which 
my descendants shall be the lords. Do thou proceed thither, and 
govern the land. Go! The prosperity of thy dynasty shall be coeval 
with heaven and earth.’ I wish to call your attention specially to these 
last words. Youremember that they are quoted in the Rescript; they 
are words ever present to the minds of a Japanese and continually 
occurring in our literature. She also gave him a jewel, a sword, and 
a mirror, which form the three divine treasures of the Empire. Of the 
mirror in particular she said: ‘Regard this mirror exactly as if it 
were my spirit, and reverence (or worship) it as if reverencing me.’ 


pmpleted eight y 
r from the tra 


peing, 
account 
down to A.D. 


and to Ee 
o keep This mirror is now enshrined in the Temple at Ise, whereunto tens 
is te | 0%! thousands of pilgrims flock every year from every part of the 
amnis | OU, and to which on every occasion of great national importance 


the Emperor either goes himself or sends a special messenger to 
thus; | “Mounce the event. In the Imperial palace in Tokyo, also, there is a 
broad | shrine, called the Kashikodokoro, or the Sanctuary, where is deposited a 
a fla! | ee of the sacred mirror, made in the reign of the Emperor 
beauty | T ae 92, when the original mirror was first moved into a separate 
aching | aan est its sanctity should be diminished by being kept m the 
the R wilding as the living. Here on festival days the Emperor and 
he § oe the Imperial family and high officials do worship to 
on r of the first of the Imperial ancestors. When an official is 
w N ssion abroad, he will, after the farewell audience of the 
e made to do reverence here. Again, in every ordinary 
of which i ousehold there is a Kami-dana, or god-shelf, in the centre 
the Sirine e a Taima, which is a part of the offerings made at 
in the Em of Ise, and which is distributed thence to every household 
besides ie at the end of each year. On this altar are also placed, 
Seal tutelar alma representing the shrine at Ise, representations of 
Sf rice ang apes and other special Shinto shrines, and offerings 
Mero Re placed and lights lighted every evening. a 
broughout th Mi-Kami, the first Imperial ancestor, 15 worshippe 
y e whole Empire. 
i PO Teturn to her grandson, sent to rule over Japan, he is said 
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to have settled in the present province of Hyiga, in the : 
Kyūshū, whence his two great-grandsons sallied forth on a "lan ae 
to subjugate the whole land. After several years of hart i j 
‘during which the elder was killed, the younger succee sh fighting l 
blishing his authority over a district in the neighbourhood d ih 
modern province of Yamato, and ascended the throne ee ef vi 
according to tlie Nihongi, although, as I said before, the 7 a C th 
cannot be relied upon. Such is the account handeq lov aA vl 
by the traditions ; ethnological investigations alone can ice th 
j i : Tne f th 
where the High Heavenly Plain was, whence we Japanese h 
come. me 
From this first. Emperor, now known as Emperor Jimmy thee | = 
has been an unbroken line of descent to the present reigning Bme r 
This unique character of our Imperial dynasty, and the fact that o tr 
regard all Japanese, with the exception of some few naturalised Coreas } of 
and Chinese and subjugated Ainos, as descended either from tte | of 
Imperial House or from those who came over with it from the Hihi ve 
Heavenly Plain, may be considered as constituting the special charac | ct 
of our nationality ; our nation is, as it were, one family, of whichtk | of 
Emperor is the head or patriarch, and it has been so since the fmt | st 
foundation of the Empire. Never, during the whole course ofr} H 
history, has there been a single serious instance of a subject-presumiy 
to attempt to place himself on the throne, and never during that.tim | Y 
have we been conquered by a foreign foe. The single occasion o j M 
which we were seriously threatened by a foreign invasion, previowly | 8 
to the Meiji era, was towards the latter part of the thirteenth century, | : 
when Kublai Khan, having. conquered China, sent embassy aft | : 


embassy for several years to induce the Japanese to accept his | 
suzerainty. But no reply was sent to these messages, which ee i 
regarded as insults. On one occasion a large fleet of 150 vesë \ 
was sent, and there was a great fighting, in which the invaders by th 


È ey 
guns and by their superior tactics caused great havoc Boies A 
i } 


Taug f 
they Wi! fi 
a for som | 
e stubbom 


mm 


—pT ek oe St Oo 


of 10,000 Coreans, they could not effect a landing on th 

for more than sixty days—that being the tactics adopted by 

ese—until finally, a heavy autumnal gale arising, the whole : 

fleet was scattered, and those who survived the tempest ve 

by the Japanese, so that it is said that only three men 0u - op 

escaped to carry the tale back to China. This is spoke? of Des 
_ as Ise-no-Kami-Kaze, or the divine gale of Ise, it being supp? 


Pe en it pad el evs: 
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gg sent the tempest to protect the land governed by her 


d enon o 122 Emperors from Jimmu to the present sovereign 
Among been many specially distinguished for their prominent 
j there e their good administration, for their military prowess, for 
poue ry taste, and so on ; but we may say that there was none 
theit Ne animated by a high sense of responsibility as the ruler of 
w T by love of the people entrusted to their care. And 
the lon nle have always regarded them with peculiar feelings of 
y a and loyalty. Tt is true that their power was usurped some- 
oi a the Court nobles, and afterwards, during the last 700 years 
l, there is to the restoration of Meiji, by the military class, who practi- 
mpero, | cally ruled the land. Certainly, Samurais owed their loyalty in the 
hat ye} first instance to their chiefs, and so, also, common people to the lords 
Coreans | of the land; but even during this period the Imperial House, devoid 
om tle | of any zeal power as it was, never failed to receive reverence and 
e Hih | veneration, not only from the people in general, but from the military 
aaa chiefs themselves. Only the Emperor could bestow Court ranks or 
ichil | official titles, which, though nominal, were much coveted ; many circum- 
he fig | stances could be cited to show this attitude towards the Imperial 
of ou House. 
sumi This reverence of the Imperial House is intimately connected 
aitim | with the ancestor worship. Our primitive Shintoism, before the 
jonm] introduction ‘of Buddhism and Chinese philosophy, so far as can be 
viowy | gathered from the above-mentioned Kojiki and Nihongi, was pre- 
entup, | eminently worship of ancestors, together with some admixture of 
y aftr | ‘ature worship ; already in the fifth and sixth centuries the great 
ept hi | shrines at Ise, Izumo, Atsuta, etc., erected for the worship of deified 
pwe | ancestors, were in existence. These gods were supposed to be guardians 
vest} of the land, and on important state occasions they were consulted or 
yy ea thelr protection was specially asked for. Towards the end of the 
ng tè | n century Buddhism and Chinese civilisation began to be intro- 
f uaa first through Corea, and then directly from China. It was 
oat but i ee people who became first converts to the new religion, 
| the ee een Court ; and there ensued a fierce struggle pea 
| Sods ne party, who maintained that the worship of oreen 
“tnd, aa: eee the old gods of Japan and bring calamities on x 
Ba co elon, who vere OE ee 
i the ee superior civilisation. This was not a religious : ae 
| Mather a politi at would be usually understood by the term i was 
ine ical struggle between two powerful Court parties, one 
mae Ve and the oth ve, Finally the Buddhist party 
E Mictorious >. other conservative. Finally the Dt pa e 
the regent ana pO Tg to the aid of the famous Shotoku Taishi, 
deeply imbue 1 eir presumptive to the throne, a great Chinese scholar, 
Confuci with the spirit of Buddhism, who saw in it and m 


Cia k oa 
an ethics the best means of elevating the moral condition of the 
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people ; he is still regarded, as his name indicates, as a prin 
saintly virtues. Most of the subsequent Emperors and fea Uys 
family and the nobles of the Court were zealously in fee 
r 


new religion ; but it is to be borne carefully in mind that this Ht ei 
Buddhism by no means precluded their worshipping at the el ghin 
of their ancestors—i.e. of the ancient gods of the land. I Shing f 1 


were several times consulted by the Court whether the new y 
should be introduced or not. Thus, during the regency of them 
Shotoku, just mentioned (597-621), while on the one hand lial 

Ny 


orders were issued enjoining] people to embrace Buddhism and : pra 
couraging the erection of Buddhist temples, on the other hand aR vor 
was issued insisting upon the reverence being paid to the nde : y 
gods; and the Prince, with the whole Court, is said to’ have held a hi uP 
festival in their honour; and the same Prince, in conjunction yl T 
the head of the Buddhist party, Soga-no-Umako, was the first to ha | 3 
the traditions of old Japan taken down in writing and compl | ‘he 
although, unfortunately, this compilation was lost afterwards at tel a 
time of the downfall of the Soga family. The Emperor Shim f 4, 
(724-748), one of the most devoted followers of Buddhism, sai} Ka 
messengers to the shrines at Ise and Usa when the Coreans sent inst} Th 
ing embassies, and on one occasion, when the land was desolated hj} ra 
a plague, went himself to Ise and sent messengers to other importat | eae 
shrines to pray for the abatement of the scourge. There were mal) of 
able Buddhist priests at this time, and in order to reconcile thet} So, 
religion with the spirit of ancestor worship, which they could ™) lea 
-hope to overcome, they maintained that the ancient gods (ie. tf liv 
ancestors and great men) were but different impersonations of Buddi | Th 
that appeared to lead the people of Japan to the ultimate go! ld the 
Buddhism. It is recorded that when Emperor Shomu, whom a 4 

just mentioned as a devotee of Buddhism, was about to erect a tea \ ei 


to the Daibutsu, or the great Buddha that visitors Wo Na 
ancient capital of Japan, may still see, he sent a Buddhist m 
the shrine at Ise to ask the will of the goddess, who ro 
that the goddess was propitious, for the Rushanabutsu, " „oif pe 
image represented, was none other than the goddess w | 
satisfied with this, he sent a noble of the Court for a co E iE 
this. Gradually the Buddhist priests elaborated this doch wp ga) is 
impersonations; and there being many able men among d cat 
gradually appropriated almost all the Shinto shrines ae f 
ministers at these shrines, as well as at pure Buddhist temp hip 
veð 


; or 
in Japan Buddhism became associated with the ancestor ie 


Q 
p 


so it spread rapidly among the people, which it would 2%% | ag 
probably, had it been opposed to the ancestor E 
thus absorbed, as it were, the Shintoism until the * -iglo 


Spc eee 3 mi 
Shintoism, or rather the rise of Neo-Shintoism, 12 ee ei for 
eighteenth century, a period which was most remarse 
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: il the Shinto shrines were ‘ purified,” and Buddhism and 
tirely separated, at least officially. 
{ want to pring out is that Buddhism, which, if not 


q belief of the people, and adapt itself to the national 
nd came to encourage the ancestor worship. And thus the 
| orship of ancestors has continued from the oldest times to the present 

~ day to be the most powerful factor in moulding our national character. 
Nor does the introduction of the Western civilisation, which has 
ft] wrought such changes in other matters, seem to have had any effect on 
itl is At the present day, in every Japanese household, in addition 
‘| to the Kamidana, which I mentioned as a sort of domestic shrine, 
ll) there is another sacred place, called Butsudan, or Buddhist altar, 
} containing cenotiaphs bearing the posthumous Buddhist names of 
theancestors ; or, if the family be of pure Shinto persuasion, a second 
Kamidana, containing cenotaphs of the ancestors of the family. 
| There are certain festival days, when offerings are made and family 
gaves are visited and decorated ; at the beginning and the end of 
each year, just as people go about visiting the living, so the graves 
of the ancestors are visited and offerings of flowers and incense made. 
Šo, also, if a man goes on a long journey, he will generally go to take 
‘| leave of his ancestors’ graves, just as he would go to the living ; if he 
| lives in a distant place, he will often go long journeys to visit them. 
" a toa J apanese, the spirit of his ancestors is ever present in all 

rents of his life. 

| oe ey of course, see the intimate relation that I said existed 
i e Ja e ancestor worship and the reverence towards the Imperial 
i | ine Rane donot worship at the shrine of the Imperial ancestors, 
if J of the Encre = simply because they are the shrines of the ancestors 
HE of our ce ut also because they are the shrines of the pe 
| ope is not ts. The relation between the Imperial House and the 
| ot merely a relation between the reigning sovereign and his 


G Subject: 
$ S 
? but also one between his ancestors and our ancestors for 


eherati j3 $ 
i oe from the very beginning of the Empire. This relation 
ta > assumed Or take the words 


© preamh in the Rescript on education. 
0 doubt a le to the Constitution promulgated, as you ate aware 
aving b 889, as a free gift from the Emperor to his people : 
l cea Virtue of the glories of Our Ancestors, ascended the throne of a 
ie ‘unbroken for ages eternal; remembering that Our beloved 
ali onat Very same that have been favoured with the benevolent care 
a oh Vigilance of Our Ancestors, and desiring to promote their 
: e development to their moral and intellectual faculties; and 


l ° maintai , may: 
People and aa the prosperity and progress of the State, in concert with 


ractice, a 


ith their support, We hereby promulgate, inp 


gu 2 


ursuance of Our = 
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Imperial Rescript of the 12th day of the 10th month of the 14th 
(1881), a fundamental law of State to exhibit the principles by ait Year of Vel 
be guided in Our conduct, and to point out to what Our Descon ai ea | 
subjects and their descendants are for ever to conform, ants andy, 
sovereignty of the State We have inherited from Our Ancestors © tights a The 
bequeath them to Our Descendants. . . . » and We ey Cou 


a 


Again, in the Imperial Speech on the same occasion are the follow | 
words : ms 


The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our other Imperial 
the help and support of the forefathers of Our subjects, laid t 
of Our Empire upon a basis which is to last forever. That this belie 
achievement embellishes the annals of Our country is due to the os 
virtues of Our Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to the loyalty ang tae 
Our subjects, their love of their country and their public spirit, Omnis 
that Our subjects are the descendants of the loyal and good subjects o 9, 
Imperial Ancestors, We doubt not but that Our subjects will be guided wE i 
views, and will sympathise with all Our endeavours, and that, harmonin:. 
co-operating together, they will share with us Our hope of making manifes 
glory of Our country, both at home and abroad, and of securing for evert: 
stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our Imperial Ancestors. 


These words, I think, will be sufficient to illustrate what I have sif 
about the relation between the Imperial House and the people. Tru 
as a recent Japanese author on the awakening of Japan has remarke, 


Ancestor, b 
he founda 


‘that sacred conception (Mikado) is the thought inheritance of Jap) dif 
Mythology has consecrated it, history has endeared it, and poetry bs} th 
idealised it.’ ie 

T hope that what I have been saying will give you some idea ot) Y 
message that the Rescript conveys to us, and how it serves asthe H th 
of our moral education. It remains for me to explain hoy o ' 
Rescript came to be issued. For that I shall have to g0 baok i 
beginning of the Meiji era. In April 1868, the year after the n q i 
to the throne of the present Emperor, one of the first acis i Ea 


real power of government was restored into the Imperial ie | 
to swear solemnly the following memorable oath, known ™ oat 
as ‘the Imperial Oath of five articles.’ The five articles ate #07 


(1) Deliberative assemblies shall be established, and all meast 
ment shall be decided by public opinion. 

(2) All classes, high and low, shall unite in vigorously ¢ 
of the Government. a8 

(8) Officials, civil and military, and all common people Be ‘pot 
possible, be allowed to fulfil their just desires, so that there mel 
discontent among them. thro 

(4) Uncivilised customs of former times shall be broken patu? 
everything shall be based upon the just and equitable principle id a pi 

(5) Knowledge shall be sought for throughout the whole woe 
welfare of the Empire may be promoted. Js of one 
Desiring to carry out a reform without parallel in the anne of b 
We ourselves hereby take the initiative, and swear to the din 
earth to adopt the above fundamental principles of national 8 


A ihe 
arry10g out 
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the security and prosperity of the people. We call upon 


“ch thereby 
sh th bined and strenuous efforts to carry them out. 


e com 
Aarti so solemnly enunciated by the Emperor before the 
hese BY “bled | hishinden, or the throne-room of the old palace at 
gurt a ve been the fundamental principles according to which the 
Byito, A ince been carried out. 

Jance with this oath, radical changes followed in rapid 


succession. 
feudal system. 


and Tosa memorial 
nds and people of the Empire should come under the direct control 


of the Emperor ; other Daimyös followed their example ; thereupon all 
the Daimyos were summoned to a consultation ; and in consequence 
of their recommendation all the fiefs hitherto held by them were 
restored to the Emperor, the Daimyos receiving one-tenth of the 
| revenues of their former fiefs ; Samurais, the old retainers of Daimyss, 
but now directly subject to the Emperor, also received pensions. 
These pensions were afterwards commuted into national bonds. 
Thus the great feudal nobles voluntarily gave up their territories 


nifest ik | 
I ever t 


avesill and their power, even of life and death, over the people in those 
Tmi territories which they had held for centuries because it was just and 
marked, proper. Many measures were then carried out which it would be 
flm] dificult to carry out at any other time. It is not to be wondered at 
eirybs} that the Government and the people, in their anxiety to introduce 


Western civilisation and bring themselves up to the level of the 


Bo ot Western nations in power and prosperity, sometimes threw overboard 
the ie _ things that it would have been well to keep, and often tried to adopt 
how af Westem methods wholesale, without troubling to consider whether 
ck o- | they would be suitable to our national characteristics or not, or taking 
e i = to adapt them to our special needs. Just to give one instance 
e tom our educational system, when the first normal school was opened 
E ee , in 1872, and an American engaged to teach the method of 
rie}. vction in primary schools, the Minister of Education gave express 


Ji 
| a to the Americar teacher that he was to give instruction 
adapt i T would in America, and not to think of modifying so as to 

| Tater i eaching to Japanese. The chief aim at that time was 
| ath, “to Fe t away from the past, or, in the words of the Imperial 
‘to seek fo Teak through the uncivilised customs of former times, 
Ct a ts knowledge throughout the whole world, and to con- 
atue? p System based ‘upon the just and equitable principle of 
- Theately erhaps if they had stopped in those days to consider de- 
A Yemight ne Pent time in adjusting and adapting before adopting, 
houd hay ave been spared some errors, but it is doubtful whether we 
Aswe > Peen able, on the whole, to make such advances as we have. 
willing to let old things go, so we did not hesitate to change 


le newly adopted ; : 
pted if we found that they did not suit us; and as we — 
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gradually came to have a better and truer knowledge of 
Civilisation, of its inner spirit rather than its outward he Weg 
e Lee 4 80. 


we came back to a better appreciation of what w 


from the old, happily not too late for us to attempt to retain gh A] t 

best in them and blend them with what was best in the a What A 

Thus it was in our moral teaching. In old feudal a f: 

portion of the time of the youths of the Samurai clasg ar a ov 

learning the arts of fencing, archery, use of spears, riding “Pat it 
swimming, etc., which were considered necessary as a e vies b 

E military training; while their literary education consisted thay d 
ad entirely in reading books in Chinese (not necessaril def p 


; TEA : y Chinese 4.1 
written in Chinese), principally on philosophy and history. ‘he 


books were studied chiefly with the view to intellectual and inst 
ae ; S mos 
training ; they were taught thereby their responsibility as membe 
the ruling class, and how to discharge this responsibility ; there tol 
learned the cause of the rise, decline, and fall of States and fonts | 
there they read of the deeds of great and good men. Bysuch m 
with precepts and examples, the spirit of loyalty to their lords and 
piety to their parents, of reverence for the Imperial House and yene.| 
tion for their ancestors, was inculcated. In fact, in those din 
learning meant intellectual culture and moral training. With te} 
other classes it was the same, only in a lesser degree, as they voll} 
not be called upoa to rule over others. A 
When, in 1872, the first education code was promulgated, ther 
was no special provision made for higher moral training, not becas 
morals or moral teaching was regarded as unimportant, but bani 
necessity for such was not clearly perceived, learning bea E 
as I have just stated, regarded as synonymous with the inteles 
and moral training. Just as they were formerly given w | 
Chinese on philosophy and history, so now young men ie i 
given to read indiscriminately works of Rousseau, Montesque’ | 
Spencer, and so on. Effects of such books on the minds of)” 
who, according to the spirit of the time, were apt to look ee 
everything old as good for nothing, and eager to climb to n 
of Western civilisation, may be imagined. In 1880 we fin fec 
partment of Education issuing instructions to the local ie 
prohibit the use of text-books likely to be injurious tot 
or to disturb public order, or otherwise deleterious to 
This was but a negative step ; there was felt a need for a bas ngs 
teaching ; we seemed to have cut loose from our old ma oh 
_ to be drifting away, no one could say whither. Then ; th 
some who did not themselves believe in Christianity = 
_ thought that it should be adopted as the basis of out o 
others talked wildly about’a new religion ; some wer? f 
the old teachings of Confucius. But the old standard 
ty, of loyalty and filial piety, had been maintained 


a 5 
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- fluences Were powerful enough to keep the rising generation 
ae Pah Gradually, as I have remarked before, we came 
£ nd truer appreciation of our inheritance from the former 
J tothe petter a in October 1890, the Imperial Rescript was issued, 
days: and TA whole question was settled, and thenceforth there 
we folt Ea a for our moral teaching. It was not anything new ; 
as & ae z enunciation, as the Rescript says, ‘of the teaching 
: > our Imperial ancestors, to be observed alike by their 


d the subjects, infallible for all ages and: true in all 


w 
it was & 
pequeathed 
descendants an 


> 
places. | = 
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HOW LOCAL GOVERNMENT 1S wopy,| 
IN IRELAND 


Tre admission of Mr. Balfour that the Irish Councils Bill iş incapable 
by any legitimate process of development, of being turned into i 
irreducible minimum demanded by the Nationalists was Teei. i 
by the Liberal party with almost hysterical expressions of rele 
The rank and file in the House of Commons, writhing under aid 
a castigation as Mr. Balfour alone can give—and oppressed by th | 
nightmare of having to defend the Government proposals in th} 
-country—gratefully welcomed this definition of the measure as a tet | 
for their autumn meetings. The Radical Press revelled next diy} 
in an apparent admission that the Bill involves no direct jeopardy ia} 
the Act of Union. Perhaps, from an electioneering point of vien 
the phrase was a mistake. The leader of the Opposition forgets tti | 
unscrupulous ingenuity of those who compile the elective literatue) 
of the Liberal party—and we shall doubtless see that the same hand 
who were responsible for the famous Chinese slavery posters will ful 
scope for their particular genius in separating, for purposes of ue | 
tion, the phrase in question from the context in the speech. To thoss | 
however, who are concerned with statecraft rather than oo | 
leaflets it must be apparent that Mr. Balfour's line of attack T 4 
wise one. The Bill is not Home Rule. However great ma a | 
objections to the scheme from a constitutional point of view ho afl $ 
much we may be opposed to a complete violation of the fundami 4 3 
principle of the Constitution that the British Parliament ae ai 
control of the spending of moneys voted by the British e 
the Bill as sketched out by Mr. Birrell cannot be said 7 
legislative supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The mat e 
the measure—apart from the constitutional principle to sf a o 
has been made and the issues raised by the relative position n 
Chief Secretary and the Lord Lieutenant—must centre ae 
Imperial Parliament, but in Ireland herself. The 4a0S% 
who are opposed to Home Rule, as Mr. Balfour—wit 
going to the very heart of a political issue—pointed out hesi 
lies not in the immediate effect of the proposals, but 1 i 
which they must inevitably create. 


jn his 
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more ways of killing a cat than by drowning it ; and to 

maeth i 1 in the stable-yard (if there i sca 

pull-terrier oose in ti y if there is no escape for the 
wn & ie equally efficacious. This would seem to be the method 
py the present Ministry. Attempts have been made to drown 
before. It has, however, invariably made its reappearance. 
Mt Birrell has therefore reverted in desperation to the bull-terrier 

edient, and these obnoxious individuals—the Trish subjects of 
a Crown who are loyal to the British Constitution—are to be worried 
ina Dublin back-yard until such time as they cease resistance or until 
the British public, wearied of the noise, step in with a bludgeon to 
‘ve them the coup de grâce or beat off the terrier. 

In view of this ‘change of venue’ on the part of Liberals it is only 
capabi | natural that considerable prominence was given in the debate to the 
into th| Jessons afforded by the working of the Local Government Act. By the 
received | constitution of the proposed Council the administrative authority will 
f rel | be vested, so far as the transferred departments are concerned, not, 
ler sth! as hitherto, in a minister responsible to Parliament, but in represen- 
| byi}  tatives elected on the same basis as the existing local authorities. 
mn th Under these circumstances an illuminating sidelight is thrown 
satt] upon the Government scheme by the past history of these bodies. 
ext diy The same electors will control the new Council. The same class of 
andy] representatives will be returned. The administration of the central 
of vem | body will be carried out in the same spirit, and with the same objects, 
gtst] as the administration of the units of local government has been in 
teatme | the past. 

e ans There must be many who will doubt if such an unworkable scheme 
will ful | —so unsatisfactory to all parties concerned—as that which has been 
f quois | put forward by the Government is ever destined to pass the House of 
othe | Commons. In case, however, the Bill ever reaches its further stages, 

| ‘may be of practical use to those who are interested in the Insh 
ee if I endeavour to sketch out the leading characteristics of 
tish local government since the passing of the Act of 1898. 


KED 


I. 


v ae introducing the Local Government Act of 1898—an Act 
anes olished the Grand Jury system of Ireland and gave to that 
ra 2 system of popular local government equivalent to that 
Ope ear the United Kingdom—Mr. Gerald Balfour expressed the 
and un, alr representation, proportioned to their position, education, 
: ia Soned great experience of country administration, would 

nefit of nae given to the resident gentry in Ireland, and that the 
ich Wer eir services would not be lost under the new conditions 
ation, € to take the place of the pre-existing form of local adminis- 


Thi 
"Shope was te-echoed by Mr. Redmond in statements which are 
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of peculiar interest at a time when his honeyed utterances 
interests of the minority are being quoted by his Libera] ua 
spoke as follows : e y 


The grand juries, owing to their constitution, have been to 
failures, but it would be absurd to deny that on every one of the jaar ten, | 
there have beon country gentlemen who have shown the grentest a O Trd | 
business, the greatest industry, and the greatest ability; and I PR e 

ould he 


monstrous thing if by working the elections for these count 


: aie ; n y Councils H 

narrow sectarian or political lines, men of that class were excluded a 
à 3 : ‘ ieee T 
service of their country on these boards.—Parliamentary Debates thea 
Ss 1s y 

February, 1898. Lo elsta | 


A month later the leader of the Nationalist party repeated thes | 
views in the House of Commons, promising hearty support to 4 7 


spirit + 
of toleration, both on-his own behalf and on that of his followers, me 


Whatever influence my friends and I have in Ireland would certainly | 
used to obtain for this scheme a fair and successful working. Our desire yi | 
be to work this Bill on fair and tolerant lines so far as we can. Noma; i 
polities or religion will be allowed to be a bar to him if ho desires to servelis | 
country on one of the new bodies.—Parliamentary Debates, the 21st of Marc, { 
1898. 


Alas! the expectations thus raised were doomed to speedy ds: | 
appointment. So soon as the Bill became an Act, the mask vas | 
thrown off. The gospel of peace preached in the House of Commo | 
gave place to a declaration of war on the hillsides of Connemara | 
x The Nationalist leaders, quick to observe the value of the weap | 
which had been placed in their hands, did not hesitate to use it Th 1 
decree of ostracism went forth against all those for whom toleration | 
had been promised. Electors were urged ‘to use these bodies r | 


a 


political purposes, for the purpose of forwarding the cause of Int | 


5] 


United Irish League.’ So successful was the appeal of the Na i 
leaders—so perfect is Nationalist organisation—that three J 
later Mr. John Redmond, who had declared in the House of Oe 
that “it would be a monstrous thing if the elections for ue Ot 
councils were to be worked on narrow sectarian OT politie a 
was able to boast in a speech at Cork that ‘the county, and 
councils to-day form a network of Nationalist organisations “ a 
_ Ireland.’ + 
= T append a return showing the political complexion of 
= and third councils: the latter being the bodies at present i 
hese figures have been already quoted publicly on more 


the new powers conferred © 
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Ut th, a spirit of moderation and toleration, the local government electors 
sH i jreland—outside certain counties of Ulster—have virtually excluded 
i in othe councils every candidate of the class who differed from them 
om t 
at, | in polities and creed. 
ta fo inpo h atone 5 
Ted, It will be seen that the representation retained by this class on the 
tudet | fat councils, outside the six counties named, was that which, with 
wey ew exceptions, was already secured to it by the system of nomination 
a contained in a special provision of the Act of 1898, which provided 
Blt for the addition to cach of the first councils of a nominated element 
| consisting of three grand jury representatives. By this means a small 
L the | share of representation upon the councils was ensured to the county- 
a spiri i gentleman class for a period of at least three years. The existence 
s. of the nominated element came to an end, however, with the first 
nin | councils, which went out of office in 1902. 
site vil | TOC) ee 1906 
o mant | Unionists . : y . 271 | Unionists . 7 ; f . 134 
ervehs | Nationalists - ; : . 804 | Nationalists : o ; . 801 
March, | | Deyolutionists Š É 6 
I | Indefinite . 5 : : O 
| | Rees 
dy dis. | Total number in Ireland . 1,075 | Total number in Ireland . 951 
sk mas | Omit the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, London- 
mmon f 


derry, and Tyrone: the figures for the remaining twenty-seven 
emata. | counties would be : 


E | s 1900 1908 
Woe Unionists ws BLY Unionists 23 
eration ' Nationalists 5 . 54 | Nationalists TAT 
lies for | | Devolutionists 5 
of Inst | Indefinite . ae 
ninistet | Total number . i . 885 | Total number 780 
m it i 3 : : e : Pari 
"a ihe th w it is borne in mind, in connection with the above statistics, 
; lat in the returns for 1900 each council contained three of the old 


a nd jury representatives, the decrease in the representatives of the 
ae aed on the existing councils is most marked. I may add that in 
not eee state of political representation fourteen counties have 
anges Unionist on any county council, while in eight more the 
of Mu ee represented by one member ineach. The seven counties 
in th a SHENG only two Unionists in all, and there are @ like number 
e Me counties of Connaught. 
to the at is true in regard to the county councils is true also in regard 
other local authorities. Ss 
e councils, boards of guardians, asylums pboards—one and 
o a counties of Ulster, form part and parcel of Mr. 
ee network of Nationalist organisation. 
councils ey I have not got the electoral statistics for the dis 
& oficio eae the composition of these bodies 1s indicated by 
sc embers of the county councils—t.e. the chairmen 
3 i x be Sant x ie 
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district councils; and I find, as regards these, that in tw . 38 
counties and ridings (including two ridings of Cork ang Ti Ytigh | 
there are on the existing councils a total of 172 chairmen of di w. 
councils, only five of whom are Unionists. lsti 
If we turn to the asylums boards the proportions are : 
striking. I have before me a return for eight counties jn the 
and west of Ireland. Previous to the Act of 1898 some nin ety uo 
members were serving upon these bodies. Now there are seven, Ta 
are not specially selected counties, but are typical of three-four, 
of Ireland. An examination of the political constitution, pag, = 
present, of the Irish local bodies demonstrates the complete Succes 
of the Nationalist leaders in their policy of excluding from public We 
all save their own nominees—who are one and all elected, not to dọ 
practical work for the prosperity of the country, but, in the words of 
Mr. Dillon, to ‘ forward the cause of Irish freedom.’ 


II. 


The quotations from speeches given above—which are mer 
samples of a mass of similar utterances—serve to show that the local 
bodies are admittedly for the most part mere pawns in the Home 
Rule game. An examination of the manner in which their “patron: 
age’ is bestowed exhibits one of their methods by which that game | 
is played. Not merely is a man who happens to bea Unionist excluded 
from all participation in local public life, but he is also debarred— 
except in very rare instances—from employment in the service of the 
local bodies. There is, be it here remarked, a fundamental differen | 
between legitimate political patronage (such as the appointment o | 
an alderman whose politics are those of a majority and who is in other) 
respects a suitable person) and the illegitimate promotion of tte \ 
interests of your own supporters apart from personal qualificato | 
The former is the system recognised in England ; the latter 1s the m i 
tice of the branches of the United Irish League, which in Nations : 
Ireland masquerade under the name of local institutions. J w 
frequently the best qualifications which a candidate can poser 
any appointment within their gift are that he should be @ pronoui 
advocate of separation and a violent anti-Englander. direct l 

Let a man be imprisoned for cowardly intimidation, a ent 
he is released he will, in all probability, be rewarded by one o 
under a local body. The following table will show ae © a con 
which these tactics of exclusion are adopted. It is, I pelei 0 cil 
plete and accurate return of appointments of Unionists 1 ee of tt 
position made by nineteen county councils since the pass 
Local Government Act of 1898. One word of explanation 1° mols 
however, in connection with the remarks contained in the 12 
A certain number of officials were transferred from the ae 
These for the most part have been retained, since dismiss? 
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ity have to pension the official whose appointment 
Thus a certain number of Unionists have doubtless 
thoy 2° Jin the employment of the county councils. When, however, 
Ey arises of making a fresh appointment, the vacant . 
‘ven to a Unionist; and the reason is, as all Ireland 
ons in spite of barefaced statements to the contrary made by 
pers of the Government, that it is because he refuses to sacrifice 
re political and religious convictions to his personal interest. 


RETURN OF APPOINTMENTS MADE BY NATIONALIST County COUNCILS 
; IN IRELAND OF UNIONISTS TO ANY OFFICIAL POSITIONS SINCE 
qHe PASSING OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT 


| Population in 1901. Appointments of 
pee : | Protes- | Remarks 
County 3 ; | Protes- a | tant | Other g | 
a oe | Others | Union- union 
| ists 
3 ne S =item emer oo <- DORES 
T A 33,399 | 4,307 | 42 | None’ None, County and assistant sur- 
| | | veyors from grand jury | 
Cork 5 365,724 | 36,913 |1,974 | » „| Seven Unionists in minor | 
i j | posts from grand jury j 
| Kerr 160,511 5,006 | 209! 5 „ | Two clerks from grand | 
Kerry $ i f 7 gr j 
| | i i jury | 
ings. 58,806 6,258 | 123 | One » | Assistant secretary ap- | 
pointed county surveyor í 
| | | | from grand jury | 
Leitrim .| 62,860 6,462 21 | None] » | Solicitor from grand jury | 
pou : 60,171 5,494 | 155) » » | Secretary from grand jury 
Meath . 62,643 | 4790| 64) » |» | | 
Monaghan 54,757 | 19,479 | 371| » io ee. | 
Queen’s .! 50,599 6,664 154 One „ | Scotch Unionist ap- 
| | i | pointed agricultural | 
| j | instructor 
Roscommon} 99,085 2,623 83 | None) » | : 
Sligo : 76,144 7,595 342 s ay Secretary from grand jury | 
Tipperary, 150,332- 9,727 | 173 | One » | Medical superintendent of | 
N.&S. asylum appointed. | 
Ridings South Riding county 
surveyor, and one rate- | 


| collector from grand | 
l jury 

Wexford: -| 95,436 8.472 | 197 | None| ,, | County surveyor and 
: solicitor from grand | 


E: 
| Westmeath | 56,673 4,841 | 115 fata county surveyor | 
Wick] | j from grand jury _. 
| Clare Aue 48,083 | 12,470 | 271| » Secretary from grand jury ` 
} >} 110,334 2,241 31 | One mn A Unionist deputy road | 
surveyor was appointed 
42, 2 3 The secretary isa Unionist | 
j} { fe ae 6a ces handed over from grand 


| Longford | | 


E | jury 5 

x | 194,504 | 4,564] 98 s There are in this county 

| i x | five Unionist employés — 
| | | all handed over from | 
Pee | | | grand jury 


Grand total | : ——— 
Ramee 


See 


1,777,802 | 151,568 |4,491| — | — | ses 
1 


Ae bal ea on ie tonal figures in this return that in these 
en counties and ridings in Ireland, with a population of 1,777,802 
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Roman Catholics and 151,568 Protestants, the count 
only appointed five Unionists to any position of em 
gift since the passing of the Act in 1898. 

These five Unionists were as follows : | 

In Clare, a deputy road surveyor. la 

In King’s, a Scotch specialist on agricultural instruction | al 

In South Tipperary, a medical superintendent of the asylun 

Let me finish this section with a quotation from an a 
‘Pat,’ a professing Catholic, who is also the author of Heenan by | 
Irishmen, a most remarkable book which should be in the e 
every student of the Irish problem : Sof | 

The board of guardians and district council, in their Capacity as the local 
branch of the United Irish League, hold a secret meeting in a publi al 


eae ea cae i TER RS ‘ C-hous 
with the priest in the chair, and, under his direction, decide what they are to i | 
; Si b 
at the public meeting in the board room afterwards, even to the appoinimeno } 


a sub-sanitary oficer—that is local government in Ireland. 


II 
In addition to the exercise of their patronage on the principle that 
superior professional or other qualifications on the part of a candidate | 
are to be deliberately set on one side, for the sole reason that he belongs | 
to the creed and political faith of the minority, the Nationalist local 
bodies have another method of obeying Mr. Redmond’s comman | 
“to carry on the National work in their council chambers ’—I allude | 
to their surreptitious attempts to finance the League out of the rate | 
by only giving contracts to, or by preferring members of the League 
to others. So bad, indeed, had this system become that the late | 
Government were compelled to pass a statute in 1902 (2 Edv. Vil if 
c. 38, sec. 18) to oblige local bodies to record the reason why tenders 
were accepted or rejected, so that the auditors might see where | 
undue preference was given. A typical example is the well-knom i 
case of the Mullingar Guardians, the facts of which are as follows: 
At a meeting of the Guardians of the Mullingar Poorlaw on 
held on the 8th of September, 1902, a resolution was passed ae f 
person but a Nationalist should be accepted as contractor gr 
Union of Mullingar.’ her 
At a meeting of the Guardians held on the 25th of Soe 
1902, tenders were received for the supply of oatmeal. Mr. 
tendered 11. 9s. and a Mr. Daly 147. per ton. The latter wa 
The Local Government Board wrote for an explanation j 
received a reply dated the 9th of October, 1902: ‘The OP is 
beg to inform your Board the reason they had for accepting e 
_ tender for oatmeal was that Daly was and is a member © the 
Irish League, and the others were not.’ epee 
_ Proceedings were immediately instituted by the Gove sons 
_ declare the contract void, and the Court of Chancery, 0° t 
of the Guardians, made the necessary order for the purpos®- 
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again have local authorities made similar attempts to 
powers, and but for the audit of the Local Government 
there can be no doubt that the practice of penalising Unionists 
reference given to members of the League would become 
al, The great safeguard, however, which exists at 
ainst maladministration—the foundation of the whole 
of “the Local Government Act—is the audit. The local autho- 
rities kDOW that the auditor Rie illegal payments, and 
shat if ib is a case of wilful maladministration or reckless extravagance 
the Local Government Board as the appellate tribunal will uphold 
the auditor. 3 ie 
Under Mr. Birrell’s Bill all this is altered. Make the decision of 
the Local Government Board subject to the approval of an elected 
8 t0 dy body and you will see every Roman Catholic institution subsidised 
- from the rates. ‘There will be favouritism and reckless extravagance. 
No persons but United Leaguers will get contracts, and the highest 
will be accepted with impunity. The Mullingar case will be repeated 
openly. There will thus be a premium for joining the Nationalist 
organisations ; and the 650,0001. contributed by the British taxpayer 
to buy off Mr. Redmond’s opposition will disappear like Oliver Twist’s 
helping of porridge—and with like demands to follow. 

Under the existing system of government in Ireland an auditor’s 
decision in a case like that of the Mullingar Guardians is upheld, but 
under Mr. Birrell’s ‘reform’ any auditor who objected to a United 
Leaguer receiving undue preference would be simply transferred by 
the Nationalist council to another district—or dismissed ! 

Enough has been said to indicate broadly the spirit in which the 
| Local Government Act of 1898 has been worked by the Nationalist 
organisations. The quotations and statistics given are in no way 
complete. They are merely typical examples which can be multiplied 
ad infinitum, and those who care to study further Irish local political 
| Ba a ample material in Mr. Ivan Miiller’s recently published 
fact ig = n To-day and To-morrow. Admitting, therefore—and the 
te ae contradicted by the Nationalist leaders themselves—that 
Nationalist given to the local bodies have been used wherever the 
influence predominates for the purpose of improving the 
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ae fence machinery, can any reasonable man doubt that the 
i “hirol over th eee A d 
ept? l er the noni: e administration of the country, over the finances, an 
yea for an public servants of the Government departments, will be used 
i z E ier object? These powers are very real. I have already 
i | egard a the question of the audit. What will be the position 1m 


Tent! the administration of the law connected with local govern- 


The % 
enters a again, the matter of education. The religious question 
Count eel detail of Irish life. An attempt has been made to 

€ value of the electoral statistics of the county councils 
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on the grounds that in certain Protestant counties of 
a very large majority of Protestants elected to ser 
bodies. That these Protestant majorities exist in go 
Irish counties is perfectly true, but it In no way affects MY ap 
If both parties want to fight instead of one, does that fa f 
your reasons for removing the referee who sees that they f ha | 
It is probable that under an Ulster majority on the ca thi | 
Roman Catholic institutes would suffer. It is equally pro Cou 
under a Roman Catholic majority (which is of course a Certaint thy 
Protestant institutions will go to the wall. Personally, To 
either result. “ey 
Finally, what will be the position of the Civil servants in the trays, 
ferred departments ? ” | 
On the 7th of May the Liberal party voted for the Devolution Bit 
in order to ‘improve’ the system of government in Ireland, Ta | 
days previously an example of this ‘improvement’ was forthconiy | 
in a demand from the Nationalist party, of so determined a nity | 
that the Government were compelled to yield, for the removal, soley | 
on the grounds that he was a Unionist, of a man whose best energe : 
and money were being given whole-heartedly to the work of Int} 
development. 
The question of Sir Horace Plunkett’s efficiency did not ams.) 
His dismissal from the sphere of activity in which he was engaged, al | 
the termination of his efforts on behalf of Ireland, were brought abut} 
simply because, in the words of Mr. Dillon, ‘he is a Unionist and at) 
enemy of the Nationalist party.’ vl 
What an object-lesson for England on the eve of a measure fort ‘| 
government of Ireland according to Home Rule ideas! Wins 
dilemma for those Liberals who profess to believe that be ul 
administration will not mean the social and political outlawry A ) 
minority ! ; ai 
Can any reasonable man doubt that, as Mr. Dillon m ee r i 
urged the local government electorate ‘to give their vote to 2 
didate who is not a member of the United Irish Leagu® 
objects to the retention in an administrative office of a mai : 
he is not in favour of Home Rule—so also will he and ime "i? 
in the future, make use of any fresh powers which may. ae 
them simply as weapons to strengthen their own posi ibe j 
can be but one answer. I ask, therefore, with Trelan iher 
administered in this spirit, the sole object of which is to ; deve! 
interests of a particular political party, irrespective © 
ment and welfare of the country, what chance can th 
firm and wise government as can alone make for P 
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Ne trans | 
Tue disapproval with which the Irish Council Bill has been greeted 
tion BI] jn Ireland seems to be due partly to misunderstanding, but princi- 
d. Tal pally to the fact that the Irish people have based their hopes upon 
hcomi d the confident assertions of official Unionism that the Bill would 
ttt! involve Home Rule or something indistinguishable from it, and 
al, sty) have ignored the emphatic assurances of official Liberalism that it 
engs] would have nothing whatever to do with Home Rule. On second 
of Ind ‘thoughts Irishmen must, I think, admit that the Government at any 
tate have not broken faith, and they may perceive that the Bill has 

ot at} certain merits not to be despised. It must be conceded that in 


ged} introducing the measure His Majesty’s Government have carried out 
ht e their pledges during the last General Election with a photographic 
t and al f 


fidelity most exemplary, somewhat unusual in parliamentary annals, 
and decidedly perplexing to their opponents. 

During the election campaign many prominent members of the 
present Cabinet repeatedly assured the electors that no measure 
"sembling in its scope Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule Bills would be 
submitted to Parliament. Even those who have never concealed their 
a that an independent Parliament with an executive responsible 
ve affords the only solution of the Irish problem, stated 
a The tely that those views would not be embodied in any Bill. 
fe Prime Minister specifically pledged himself in that 

opportu w at the same time avowed his intention, if he had the 
ae of Submitting to Parliament a Bill for extending local 
Spurn Be “ment in Ireland, and urged the Nationalists not to hastily 
Policy x a measure if it was not inconsistent with ibo larger 
the Prime Me dward Grey dotted the ‘ïs’ and crossed the < t's. of ARN 
Party's iy, Ster’s statement at Stirling when he defined the Liberal 

“mediate duty to be ‘to take up the sympathetic policy of 

nel] Beaton of Irish affairs with the help of Sir Antony Mac- 
w Eon H the Conservative party had left it for want - = 
Nment h d He Haldane, after referring to the fact t tt ae 
inion the Practically abandoned a policy of coercion, expressed — 
: = ma under any system of government the Irish people 
No. 864 1033 ae e 
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can only be ruled if attention be paid to their own wishes 5 


wishes be allowed to prevail in matters which do not touch the a th f 
of the Empire. Such a policy involves,’ he said, * progressive T D 
ment in the policy of devolution commenced by Mr. Geralg se } 
and Mr. Wyndham.’ Such were the views and undertakings ‘ 
before the people, and it cannot be denied that the Irish Council i 
was framed in strict accordance with them. In introduci i 
Bill, Mr. Birrell said : ‘It does not contain a touch or a trace, a 
or a suggestion of any new legislative power or authority,’ fh 
Arthur Balfour made a similar admission. He recognised that q 
new assembly is not a legislative body ; * and, after wondering whethe 
the Nationalists would accept the proposal, he added: ‘T knoy j 
has not the slightest resemblance to any plan that they ever favou 
and I am unable to see how by any legitimate process it is capable at 
development into anything they have suggested.” Mr. Redmond, in | 
referring tothe Government measure, said : ‘ What they offer to-dayis | 
not Home Rule, it is not offered to us as Home Rule, it is not offered f 
as a substitute or an alternative for Home Rule.’ We have, ther. 
fore, a combined declaration on the part of the spokesman for the f 
Government—the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant—of tl 
leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, and of the leader 
of the Irish Nationalist party in Parliament, that the Trish Counel 
Bill is not Home Rule, bears no resemblance to Home Rule, ani 
cannot possibly be developed into Home Rule. How, then, sholi | 
the Bill be described ? It is a scheme of departmental co-ordinatie! | 


combined with the delegation to a body mainly elected by the pep f 
è 
f 


of Ireland of control over the more important branches of Ine | 
government, and over more than one-half of the expenditure a | 
public service in Ireland. It lies, in fact, in the line of natural, r 
progression of the policy pursued under the Viceroyalties ° w 
Zetland, Lord Cadogan, and Lord Dudley by Mr. Ae “at i 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, and Mr. George Wyndham. Tt might ee $ 
described in Mr. Wyndham’s words, as designed to promote tment. | 
ordination of detached and semi-detached boards and cree ants! 4 
and to provide for ‘ the consolidation and increase of existing hS j 
Irish local purposes.’ A ysty” 
The scheme is very modest. It does not pretend to m 
degree the aspirations of Nationalists. It falls far short 2 
tions of the Irish Reform Association. Itis less ambition’, gt 


proposals made by Unionist leaders years ago. m a 
Trish question in a manifesto to his supporters, a ee in vie" 


June, 1886, Mr. Chamberlain said the objects to be z 


pusi”! 5 
to relieve the Imperial Parliament by devolution of Trish ee rel i i 
secure the free representation of Irish opinion in all matlar ambiti j 
concern, to offer to Irishmen a fair field for legitimate ay rishga ; 
patriotism, and by removing all unnecessary interference vee 
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of Great Britain, to diminish the causes of irritation and the 


the patt 2 Jision- 
EE C orinnity of OP 
e he Duke of Devonshire also expressed himself in favour of 
ie And ae provided that ‘the powers which may be conferred on 
t devolu 2 


dies should be delegated—not surrendered—by Parliament ; ° 


3 lai 

i i Ee ne subjects to be delegated should be clearly defined, and 

n tha cht of Parliament to control and revise the action of legislative 

a > ipinistrative authorities should be quite clearly reserved.’ But, 

“th Raich causing disappointment in many quarters and in many ways, 
o 


Government have, I think, shown wisdom in confining their 


a ure to administrative reform. Had their proposals involved, as 


10W i B kied by the Irish Reform Association, the delegation of legis- 
oure lative functions, it might have been difficult for them to clear them- 
able of selves of the accusation of breaking pledges to the electorate. As 
nd, in} jt js, no one can honestly pretend that the Bill is an advance in 
day i the direction of Home Rule, for no legislative functions whatever 
oftere are delegated to the Council proposed to be set up. The Bill is a 
there: thing apart, and ought to be considered on its merits without 
for the reference to or comparison with any demands for autonomy that 
of the have been made, and without prejudice to any schemes of de- 
leader volution which have been advanced or which the future may bring 
Counel forth. 

le, ani f Criticism may therefore be confined to (1) an examination of 
shoul the constitution of the Council, (2) its method of procedure, and 
inst | —_(3) its powers and the limitations imposed upon those powers. 

peop (1) It is proposed that the Council should consist of eighty-two 
f Is members elected by the Local Government electors, twenty-four 
7 nominated members, and one ex-officio member, making a total of 107. 
orae 


The Parliamentary divisions constitute the electoral areas for which 
i sixty-five out of the eighty-two elected members are to be returned ; 
| While in the case of the seventeen remaining elected members two 
a ° more Parliamentary divisions are rolled into one. There is no 


te a | _, "versity representation. The Parliamentary representation of 103 

Ey i | 18 thus reduced to eighty-two. = a 

a | ey administrative body such a P nS Bet 
in affairs, ae would be found unwieldy in E sea et 

“al the; ording to Mr. Birrell, an able and. benevo e p 

Bee € ideal form of government for Ireland. That 1s, of course, a figure 


i noes but the idea outlined in it is sound. It may be safely 
"ith d the Pa that, provided the hands are sufficient to tackle the work, 


3 ciency: of 95 = z is in Inverse proportion to 
ew gr e-number, = any administrative bedr EL E 
: members mposing that body. 0 , > 


TUAN eleme elected by county and borough councils with a nominated 
able mee Say, twelve members, would form a far more service- 

Ody in view of the nature of the functions to be discharged 
| 3x2 


Ks a 
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by it. And county and borough councils would be pean ts l ; 
electorate for other reasons. The important fact, i, le ( 
leader of the Nationalists in Parliament, but apparent] 
by the National Convention, that the Bill does not ate 
set up a body in any way of the nature of a Parliament Bo 4 
emphasised. It is highly desirable that purely political ee 
tions should, so far as is possible in Ireland, be tacitly omit 
the formation of a financial Council. The institution of P alla ih 
areas might be regarded by the electors as an instruction to me 
political considerations supreme; whereas county councils, ae 
acquired large and valuable experience in the administration 4 
financial and other affairs, would realise the necessity of ann 
men of great business capacity to manage the affairs of the nation 
It is true that, even with such constituencies, political considera 
tions would certainly not be excluded ; but there would be som | 
chance that the business idea would take precedence of, or woui _ 
at any rate modify, the political idea, to the obvious advantage | 
of the Council as a purely administrative body. With the Parla f 
mentary constituencies, as proposed in the Bill, it is probable that 
the political idea would preponderate over, if not entirely swamp, | 
the business idea. 
The nominated section of the Council is, I presume, designed to | 
secure the representation of minorities, and to enlist the services oi | 
valuable men who are not partisans of any political organisation. | | 
dislike the idea of nomination, but in this case it may be necessity): } 
for the following reasons. In the first place, proposals for electoral | 
minority representation would require a complete recasting of ihe i 


whole electorate system, would lead to endless discussion, and would 
Jn the second 


litical, industri | 


ui 
ed by ty | 
Y igno Y 


place, minorities, whether estimated on a religious, po. 
or social basis, are so small over the greater part of Irelan 
system of minority representation would secure them anything wi 
adequate representation on the Council. Such minoriti 
represented, and nomination is therefore necessary ; but 
like to see it gradually succeeded by a system of co-option« ald | 
be taken for granted that political and class considerate” cis is 
ae aoe 


any rate at first, largely influence, if not entirely domm e 


by the people to the Council. But it would not sway °° tai 
- the Council of co-opted members to anything like the Bee, 
A Council would be intensely anxious to justify itself, 2” f cone 
its capacity to deal with the affairs of the nation. Tt m be © 
see that, for that purpose, the nation as a whole show? a by 
h electi® S 


sented on it, and cannot be so represented throug! — one i 
electorate almost entirely composed of classes engaged T plist | 
—agriculture. I am confident that the Council, once "nen © 
in good working order, could be perfectly trusted t 


i 
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ake it in a fair measure representative of all industries and 

the ‘country. 
ne business of the Council might be conducted by one of 
ds—either by committees as provided in the Bill, or by 
ment of members of the Council as heads of the depart- 
rred to it. The first method may be described as being 
framed on the municipal, and the second on the Parliamentary model. 
The latter has much to recommend k on the score of directness and 
simplicity, and for other reasons. The Crown, directly or through 
the Lord Lieutenant, would appoint, after consultation with the 
Council, & member to represent each department placed under the 
control of the Council. If there were eight departments there would 
be eight ministers, forming a sort of Cabinet, holding office at the 
pleasure of the Council ; but there is no precedent for such an arrange- 
ment in a purely administrative body, and its introduction at the 
outset in an untried and inexperienced body might be a somewhat 
doubtful experiment. A very close analogy to Parliament would be 
created, and the tendency might be to subordinate efficient adminis- 
tration to political or possibly even to sectarian considerations ; 
party struggles might prove detrimental to the efficient management 
of the affairs of the nation. ‘That the business of the United Kingdom 
and of the Empire is carried on with comparative smoothness under 
our system of party government is due to the fact that, subject to 
very large and general changes of policy, it is conducted by the 
sary, | permanent Civil servants at the head of the great departments of 
cton] | State without break of continuity. If the Parliamentary model 
of te | Were adopted on the Council, administration might gradually fall 
wodi | into the hands of the permanent Civil servants, thereby depriving 
end jhe people of effective control through their representatives. Ad- 
sil, À ministration by councils acting through committees has proved by 
hab) “perience to work well. On the whole, though the Parliamentary 
ie eo His Majesty’s Government have, I believe, been 
ba aN opting the municipal model in their Bill—a course which 
a Fee the possibility that experience would Che advan- 
select its ee system. Unquestionably, however, the Council should 
Wn chair own committees, and the committees should select their 
| (3) The Bi oe emy tate after the expiration of the first three years. 
partments is transfers to the Irish Council eight of the principal 
dent Board Bae with Irish affairs, including the Lo aoe 
tin, the Cor £ Department of Agriculture and Technica nstruc- 
q Works, Thee Districts Board, and the Commissioners of Public 
EO Rate e duties of the Lord Lieutenant to frame regulations for 
Tang ‘Ne - Commissioners in carrying out the provisions of the 
“diate ed. 1903 are transferred to the Council. Primary and inter- 
tandin, cation are also transferred. A good deal of misunder- 
ars to exist on the subject of the creation of a department 


would i 
Jasses 10 
0 T 


two metho 
the appoint 
ments transfe 


¢ 
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of education. It seems to be forgotten that to all intents ann | 
such a department already exists. The proposal is to Brine a 
the supervision of the Council. For this purpose an Educ state 
mittee is to be created to which educational experts not bein a 0 
of the Council will be appointed. In a matter of such important 1 
probable that two committees would be created with six noa 
experts on each ; but even if there were only one committee with 
nominated experts upon it the Council could not be deprived ‘i i 
advice and assistance of those best qualified to deal with the educa 
tional needs of the youth of the country. The exact Proportion i 
nominated to elected members is a matter of detail. The Committe 
or Committees should be formed after consultation with the Cou 
The Bill also authorises the Lord Lieutenant, after consultation withthe 
Council, to transfer powers over other and minor departments; andit | 
proposes to enact that the King in Council may “declare any powes | 
of any Government department or authority in England, so far as | 
they are exercised in or in relation to Ireland, to be powers to which | 
the Act applies.’ The prospective functions of the Council are mt | 
therefore confined to the exercise of the powers immediately contend | 
upon it. ee 
‘The powers devolving on the Council within the limits of busines 
assigned to it are complete. Questions are decided by the majority | 
of those voting. Patronage is in the hands of the Council. On ths : 
point also considerable misapprehension appears to exist. The | 
drafting of the Bill is slovenly, but the intention is, I think, cleat 
enough. The Council is to be formed for the purpose of prelimi | 
work in 1908, but it is not to undertake executive business un 
Clauses 2 and 22 are evidently designed to transfer patronag “ah 
Council when it becomes operative in 1909, and to provide for T | 
ments up to that time. In finance, the estimates ate to oh: 
mitted to the Council, and the Council makes such appropri | 
it thinks fit. It can make supplemental appropriation ano | 
other hand, it can carry over or transfer unexpended Bae w: f 
these large powers certain checks designed mainly for the sa r nabe 
of minorities may, if necessary, be exercised. Personally aesire t | 
a moment believe that the majority of the Council T seni | 
deal unfairly or harshly by the minority. But the fears of si? Jf 
though in my opinion not well founded, are nevertheless 5° ro 


9 erl 
should be allayed. They can be allayed only by practical oig 


and protection is in the meantime necessary. We hava most ad 
tion of Mr. Redmond, repeated over and over again 1 oe 
able speech on the introduction of the Bill, that, Ge ds. 
Nationalist party, he would agree to ‘ any desirable es a 
was anxious to show ‘that the desire of the majom y at the i 
people is not to do wrong to anybody.’ It is obvious is to Í 
guarantee that is worth more than verbal assurance 


, 


3 


eA | 
“| 


til 1908 | 
e to the A 
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eal to the ultimate ju gment of ap eRaiaeit. The Bill 


ne 2 p - a : P za 
some OPE’ s certain powers to the Lord Lieutenant, as the channel 


Do | give 

a | pron ation with the Ministry of the day and Parliament. 
Con of com refer back any resolution to the Council for further consider- 
whe A He zo communicate his reasons for doing so; and he can veto 
eiti | ation P an of the Council. These powers are practically the 
nate] | the ee those inherent in the Crown and exercised by the represent- 
ie Oe a cho Crown in all self-governing Colonies. In the case of a 


ative of the : 5 _ ; ; 7 
jegislative body they would afford sufficient protection, legislation 


peing positive in its character. But in a purely administrative body 
the veto and the power of referring back is not sufficient, for a minority 
could be ill-treated negatively as well as positively ; refusal to act 


as action. The reservation of power to the Lord 


of the 
duca. 
lon of 
Mittes 


N l . oe . > 
2 might be as injurious 


ith the Lieutenant is not well expressed. Better drafting would, I think, 
andit remove most of the objections urged against it, but the idea is sound 
powes | if the unfounded fears of the minority are to be allayed. It is 
far i | dificult to see how really effective safeguards can: be introduced 
which otherwise than by giving some power of action in the case of extreme 
HS ul necessity to someone. After all, in considering matters of this kind an 
siere assumption of bona fides must be made. Itwould, of course, be easy to 
i show that the Lord Lieutenant and a Government and majority in 
usme Parliament actively hostile to the Council and determined upon creating 
ayoni a breakdown could exercise the powers of the Bill in such a manner as 
Jn i | to bring about that result. It is equally easy to prove that the 
The Nationalist majority on the Council, if they desire to wreck the machine, 
o tle! | would find no difficulty in doing so. We are bound to assume that 
ee the powers inherent in the majority and the powers confided to the 
| 10 Lord Lieutenant would on the whole be exercised in a fair and reason- 
to th | able spirit, 
ppt This criticism of the constitution, procedure and powers of the 


mt Council, though short, is I think sufficient to show that the objections 


sons) M 7 : : 
tins to the Bill urged before the Convention and in the public press 


i | i ` . a! 
io M in Treland are concerned with details; that they raise points which 
| ee w be threshed out in Parliament, and are not of a character 
ai i 0 justify the rejection of the measure. I will now proceed to discuss 


ue all-important question of finance. 
oe form a correct conclusion, examination cannot be confined to 
de cael of the provision made for the normal expenditure of the 
a ee h anded over to the Council. Other matters connected 
‘consid e political and economic condition of Ireland must be also 
ieee if that examination be conducted in a fair, generous and 
int a pae it will, I think, be found that the financial proposals 
TA are m many respects inadequate. 
lhas, outsid in her long insistence on her right to complete autonomy 
‘Capabl Side of theory, justified her contention by insisting that she 18 
© of managing her own affairs, not only as well but better than 
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anybody else can manage them for her; and that in 
would be just to all men. She was put upon her trial me toa, | 
extent, when County Government was granted in 1898 a : Ceti | 
come well out of that trial. Whether in respect a ny She hy \ 
efficiency in administration, the borough and count Probity 
Treland compare favourably with similar institutions i Cils 
Britain. By Mr. Birrell’s Bill she would be subjected to a seye eat 
and it is but natural that men representing the vast maja i 
Irish people should be reluctant to accept a responsibility A ft; 
: l ž 9 ae : PON the 
due discharge of which their political claims must to a great erte, 
stand or fall, unless they feel assured that the operations of the i 
would not be impeded by scarcity of funds. They havea right to i 
upon a fair chance and a little more. It must be remembered i | 
that the expenses of the Council will be considerable, necessitating 
the employment of a large stafi. Democratic administration js alvayy 
expensive. County councils in Great Britain and Ireland cost more \ 
than the old system of quarter sessions or grand juries; and quarter | 
sessions and grand juries cost more than if administration had ben | 
concentrated in one hand. If the ideal despot mentioned by Mh | 
Birrell could be found, unquestionably the administrative affair o 
Ireland would be conducted at considerable less charge than musth: | 
involved in administration by a Council of 107 members; full allor: | 
ance should therefore be made for increased cost of administration. | 
Furthermore, Ireland must not be looked upon as a going conem. | 
The estate is not in a good state of repair ; on the contrary, it has bea 
grossly neglected and is in a very bad state of repair. A large capiti l 
outlay is in many respects necessary. N 

The main conception of the Bill evidently is that the admini | 
of certain departments of the public service in Ireland should be taal ; 
over to the Council on consideration of grants of moneys sufar \ 
to enable the Council to carry on the administration of the ra | 
ferred departments. The money voted by Parliament for the 2 i 
ance of the transferred departments for the present year a j 
be taken as the basis of the arrangement, with the addin al 
small sum to satisfy the prospective needs of each departmemh | 
the general industrial requirements of the country. ppt E 

Tt is proposed to create an Irish Fund, divided into three g E 
ments : 

(1) General Provision grant ; 

(2) Public Works grant; and 

(3) Supplemental grant, 

The Chief Secretary has promised to present to aa 
return of the income of each of the transferred departme? o je 
vices, and till that return is available it is impossi? i 5 ( 
accurately whether the General Provision, fixed by aoe no 
the Bill at three and three-quarter millions, is adequate °F 


Parliame 
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tT pom the te Be be formed as to the suffici f the provisi 

tg ” aral idea can e fort sabes ui aeti of the provision. 
he by n section 7 of the Bill it appears that the General Provision ° 
ity ù a include the Local Taxation Account, which varies little for Ireland 
cih i a year to year, and was last year 1 446,000. From last year's 
Ges votes it can be gathered that the transferred departments received 
ette | paintenance sums aggregating about two and a quarter millions, 


excluding the endowments which some enjoy and which are not 
ON te | shown on the votes. Some of the expenditure was, however, for 

jmperial purposes, and subject to correction on further information. 
[should say that, for purely Irish purposes, the expenditure on the 
o insist | transferred departments was about 2,100,000/. If this sum is added 
ed alo | to the Local Taxation Account mentioned above, and the total 
itating | deducted from the ‘General Provision’ of 3,750,000., the remainder 
alway | will be 204,0007., which, if this calculation be correct, is the sum 
tmo | allowed for the development and improvement of the transferred 


quarter | departments during the first five years of the arrangement. In my 
d been | opinion this sum is inadequate, and should be raised by at least an 


by Mr. 
fairs of 
nust be 
| allor- 
tration. 
oncer. 
as been 
capital 


additional 100,000]. a year. It is beyond dispute that many Irish 
services, particularly education, have been starved, and that the 
country is languishing from a parsimonious policy very different from 
that pursued in Great Britain, and that the time has come for a wiser 
and more liberal policy to be inaugurated. 

The Bill also provides two additional grants—namely, the Public 
Works grant of 300,0001. and the Supplemental grant of 114,000/., 
which, taken with the 204,000/. referred to above as the allowance 
for departmental improvement and development, make up 618,0002., 


stration | 9 sum which falls short by 32,0001. of the 650,000]. stated by Mr. 


handel Birrell in his speech on the introduction of the Bill to be the amount 
fiaen | of the new and additional yearly grant. If my calculations are cor- 
>, tral I Saat doubt this deficiency would be made good. 
ust! | The Public Works grant consists, as mentioned above, of an 
ant | “ual sum of 300,000}. provided in clause 5 (3), which is carried 
on Sf ee particular account called the Public Works Account, the object 


nt. all eine, as : : wns i] wit 
nt, &. as Mr. Birrell said, “of providing the new Council with a sum 


Uno A > 3 
Fe eee ich, if they like, they can borrow and obtain advances, being 
ap n of the sum they will receive each year during the five years.’ 


+ o oe does not mention the terms upon which the Council is 
1 Public W e able to borrow money for five years. I consider that this 


orks grant is insignificantly small, and that the borrowing 


| pove 
tà | the Bil ae Council under the Bill as it stands are illusory. Under 
me BY bo © Commissioners of Public Works in Ireland appear to 
ae | Ub the i to raise money on the security of the whole Irish Fund, 
l J Stock for Fund is liable to unknown charges for losses on flotation 
j i 


a flus te purpose of carrying on the Land Purchase Act, and 
E nating amount, being fixed for a period of five years only. 
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Investors would naturally be shy in making advances 
of an uncertain income. It would probably be wise 
set aside a certain annual sum for the service of loans, 
Clause 5 (3) of the Bill also provides the Supplementg| 
114,0001., ‘which is also,’ according to Mr. Birrell, cn Stant y | 
expenditure in the nature of capital expenditure’ on ended fy 
ments and to satisfy new charges, such as, I presume, the Slat | 
the Council, the Irish Treasury, and so forth. The cost of e 
Council and Treasury with the necessary establishments wa ‘ 
far short of 50,0001. per annum, and there would then be left a 
64,0001. per annum to remedy the crying scandal of the in 
hovels misnamed National schoolhouses, and to undertake wh 
improvements urgently required. Manilestly this grant js vuh 
inadequate. ‘| 
These three grants make up a total of 4,164,0001., and, in additie) 
to this sum, certain annual payments aggregating, I believe, 1401 
or thereabouts, derived from the Irish Church surplus, are matey], 
the Congested Districts Board, the Board of Agriculture, and it} 
Intermediate Education Board. These payments bring up the til} 
amount forming the Irish Fund to about 4,300,000. 
Two-other ways of assisting Ireland are indicated but arm} 
defined in the Bill. The country is somehow or other to be relini 
from losses incidental to the floating of Land Purchase Loans atil 
discount; and economies effected in the cost of existing establit | 
ments not transferred are presumably to go to her credit. | 
The first method is concerned with the Ireland Development 
The Development grant is a sum of 185,0007. given untae a | 
1902 as an equivalent to the grants given to England and Soe a í 
educational purposes. Ireland made a bad bargain m i 
the amount should be stereotyped at 185,0007. The ede oh 
for England and Scotland has largely increased. since we 
Irish grant, being in the nature of an equivalent, os r perelt | 
proportionately increased. There are certain charges ont A q 
ment grant—namely, 20,0007. to the Congested De 
permanent educational charges amounting, according to 
estimates, to 74,1181. ; and a charge of 70,0001. run) 
and a half years to satisfy the loss already made on t a 
loans under the Land Act of 1903. These charges eet 
to 20,000). a year. The Bill in its fourteenth clause PE) ig 
grant to the Congested Districts Board amounting 7 taket 
{ infer, the 74,1187. for educational purposes are wo ong bi 
Development grant and charged to the General FiA ould Be 
that the Development grant, reduced to 165,000.» and 
chargeable for losses on flotation. With all this choppt g eat 
transference of charges from one fund to another, +, easy © Ree 
certain annual sums as for capital expenditure, itis 20 i 


p 


Da 
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gnancial condition of the Council will be; but, speaking 
hat He may, 1 think, be said that the amount allotted to the 
he transferred departments—namely, the amount voted 
year—is, with the sum of 204,000/. which I make out 
ne ad ditional grant given under the head of ‘ General Provision,’ 
ant to carry on with and to make a little progress ; but 


2 
vice of t 


and 114, 
ment witl 
ntermediat 


tolerably sani A : 
teaching staff, and generally satisfying the educational needs of the 


community. 
Though it is reasonable that losses accruing under the operations of 


ic) the Land Act of 1903 through default in the punctual payment of 
A annuities should be borne by the local authorities, it is outrageous 
‘| that losses on flotation should fall upon them, or upon the Develop- 
ment grant, or the general income of Ireland. ‘The loans are raised 
on the whole of the security of the whole United Kingdom. It is 
true the expenditure is for the direct benefit of one portion of the 
United Kingdom—Ireland ; but Ireland is not raising money in the 
capacity of a self-governing colony pledging her own resources with 
an Imperial guarantee. She is not responsible for a decline in British 
aedit, nor for faulty financial methods which have resulted in the 
extraordinary fact that a 2% per cent. stock has no preference over 


establi: 


= a stock bearing interest at only 2}, the security being in both 
nail i pte same. Itis not just to charge discount on flotation against 
as B reland’s account; and, moreover, she cannot bear the loss. It 
a | would eat up the Development grant in a very short time, would 
; nal Ey take bankrupts of the county councils, and would cause a serious 


road on the general fund. 


4 
pawl [The intent : -o 
di wi ntention of the Bill in respect to crediting the Trish account 
e Deve fp with $a + à F to] z 
is Buf vings made in departments not placed under her control is 


= li X stated in clause 5 (3) of, the Bill that “in fixing the 
eii aen for any future periods, regard shall be had to any 
ion Savings > B Exchequer arising during the preceding period from any 
relation x reduction on the total expenditure on Trish services in 
anous ? powers other than powers to which the Act applies. 

constructions may be placed upon this paragraph, but it may 


ea 
ken 0 benefit oe perl think correctly, that Ireland is intended to get the 
Should b such savings, She is certainly entitled to it, and the savings 


Which les ? laced to her credit as they accrue. The department in 
the aa economies may be possible, if warranted by circumstances, 
Ouniry ; Se he amount would depend upon the condition of the 

; ond it is but fair that the people should get full credit for 


Economi 
es 
; pendent upon the conduct of the people. 
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Speaking broadly, and on the assumption that grant, wr 
: ; for ha | 
education, Or recommended by Royal Commissions r big 
Imperial charges, the financial provisions would, Satin gou bh 
tions mentioned, be sufficient if Ireland could be lookeg i Ete, 
property well drained and fenced, furnished with suitable ee as, | 
dwellings, and in a thoroughly well-organised and efficient ae 
But we all know that such is not the case, and that lange E 
required to put it in good repair and to place it on a prong a | 
basis. Itis impossible for the Council to deal with such great questi d 
as arterial drainage, afforestation, improvement of harbours al 
means of communication on the basis of funds provided in the i 
and it would be wise to enable it to do so. The credit of Great Britis 
is largely pledged in Ireland, and expenditure on public works ie 
her interest as an insurance against loss on land purchase and otta 
loans. Tt is quite possible that the Council could borrow money fo | 
such a specific purpose as arterial drainage on easier terms than th | 
Treasury appears able to borrow for the Land Act of 1903. Theres | 
many wealthy Irishmen in the United States and in the Colonig:i} i 
their sympathy goes deeper than verbal profession and the occasion! | 
dollar it could find convenient expression in underwriting aloan. 4) 
any rate, it should be clearly understood and acknowledged that tt | 
provisions made for financing the Council are not calculated to enable 
it to undertake large public works, and Parliament should be pledge 
so far as it can pledge itself, to pay adequate attention to resolutions 
of the Council dealing with them. i 
On this subject of finance also the objections to the Bill mie 
questions eminently suitable for discussion in Parliament, and v ' 
warrant the summary rejection of the Bill. It is difficult, thereat y 
to understand the motives actuating the Nationalist patty: vb 
measure does not in any way affect their aspirations and a 4 
It does not pretend to deal with them; even without n i] 
repudiation on their part no one could for a moment Aa ke i 
they accept it as a discharge of any_of their political oe wt 
would place them in possession of two arguments of gre mer OY 
by enabling them to demonstrate the capacity © na eile ; 
manage their own affairs, and to show that the interests 2 ove allt 
of minorities are safe in the hands of the majority ; i 
would enable them to do something immediately for 


of Ireland. It is the most that they could get now on 
alt. 


$ b 
"helpless while they saw her very life blood pouring z 


5 who 
eyes.’ Jt ought to be accepted by all Trish Uno ib 
Irishmen with the welfare of their country at Sey affairs E 

rish 2 


Seat A 


’ Trish people the power of administering purely 
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aes to be derived therefrom. It ought to be accepted by 
in Great Britain, for it is merely the natural 


all sensi 

develope? 
Tor o 

He ndoned on the doorstep of the present Government. 

è ti 


The Unionist commer 
jat this modest extension of self-government came as a surprise to 
that t 


pose apostles of a negative unionism whose political wisdom is cramped 
a cabined. within the limits of successive Coercion Acts. Anticipa- 
fon had been raised by intractable persons that the Bill would be a 
Home Rule measure designed to place the Protestant minority under 
iho heels of a Cath olic majority dominated by an intolerant hierarchy ; 
md would involve a decided breach in the Act of Union. The result 
of the preliminary campaign which preceded the introduction of the 
Rill is amusing. On the following morning the Unionist press, having. 
evidently prepared strings of adjectives in advance, commented 
onthe measure in wilful blindness of its very restricted proposals ; and 
in spite of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s assurance to the contrary described it 
as ‘Home Rule’; such an illogical campaign cannot be continued. 
The objections that can be raised to the real Bill are few and very 
fimsy. The argument that the machine would be proved unworkable 
inorder to extort independence is absurd. The idea that Nationalists 
would endeavour to establish the legislative claims of Ireland by show- 
ing her administrative incapacity is ridiculous. Equally silly is the 
_| "gument that you must not give people lesser powers for fear they 
ill nit} should prove to you that you can with safety and advantage trust 
1 do wi them with larger powers. The assertion that the scheme as it 
herel | might be amended will prove unworkable is based on the assumption 
iy. that the Council will desire that it should be unworkable; but, on 
Jemari \ that assumption, it is easily proved that no existing or conceivable 
| Been of any sort or kind, written or unwritten, could possibly 


i Pin Peet of opposition that the Bill would be likely to receive 
al unknown titain cannot be gauged, depending as it does upon 
desire af Bees tne gullibility of the British people and the 
a more Politicians to play upon it. The Bill is, as I have shown, 

i | Prepared oen in its scope than measures which Unionists were 
kf Stow, in aaa to Ireland years ago. It is, as I have also 
Wing th e logical sequence of the policy pursued by Unionists 
X a e last decade. It is difficult to see how statesmen who 
me can T p give Ireland more when she was seething with 
fd Seeking soos to give Ireland less now that she is tranquil 
Sut ey attain her ends by legitimate and constitutional means. 


en j 
Would . Such a strange and illogical course were to be pursued 
l 


G 
QO 


| “Ming “ Necessary to persuade the electorate that a Bill con- 
k no e sl a ; 
Stslative powers whatever, confined to the devolution of 
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administrative functions, merely handing over to the 
people control over certain departments dealing solely ae i 
local affairs, is a worse thing than or the same thing as 4 Ks 
posing to set up a sovereign independent Parliament and a t, 
responsible to it. I doubt if the credulity of the British eet 
would stand so severe a strain. The probability is tha he 
Council Bill, wisely amended, would find a place upon the y Wig 
book. How such a consummation can be deemed ii 
Ireland’s prospects in the present or in the future is difficult the 
stand, 


electe 


Dunnaypy 
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Pavel Annual’ of this year, has arrived at the conclusion that 
| in the | force of England is 100 per cent. more than that of France 
Ucar, A the ee combined, and Sir Charles Dilke, who has never been 
ny ee ob and in urging naval expenditure, es written to the papers on 

| br ject of the recent scare, saying that Great Britain, in respect of 
the su] tériel, is overwhelming and supreme. It may confidently be 
naval ma Rast never in its past has the British Navy been so 


asserted, then, TAR P c ; 
a y combination of other Powers which could possibly be 
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169-65, 
"Pe ang 


Opp. gil erior to ca 4 =the Relig vas ie 
ores, | ought against 1b. This overwhelming superiority of the British 


Navy is the result of the great exertions in shipbuilding between 
the years 1901 and 1906, when the average expenditure on new ships 
was about twelve millions a year, compared with an average of six 
millions in the previous six years. This increased building pro- 
gramme Was embarked on at a time when the country was involved 
in war in South Africa, when the Russian navy still existed, and 
 yaslittle inferior in strength to that of France, and when there was 
always a possibility, not very remote, of a combination between 
France and Russia, or between Germany and Russia. 
` The scaremongers of to-day seem to be totally unconscious of the 
vast changes, political, administrative, and otherwise, in the interval, 
whith have enormously strengthened the naval position of England in 
home waters and iri the North Sea. There is first and foremost the 
extinction, of the Russian navy in the recent war with Japan. Not 
only has its*matériel disappeared, either sunk in battle or captured 
by the Japanese, but the prestige of its officers and seamen has been 
greatly damaged. Many years must elapse before the Russian navy 
can again count as a serious or dangerous integer. There is no sign 
ab present .of any attempt at revival on a formidable scale. One of 
the principal bogeys, therefore, of naval alarmists has disappeared. 
' We have no longer to fear a combination against us either in Europe 
+ or m the East, for a combination between France and Germany is 
| Mhwithin the bounds of possibility. In the second place we have 
oe our alliance with France. All causes of difference between 
j e have been removed. No one now contemplates the 
Otiper a. war between England and France. Scaremongers no 
ae E their pabulum in that direction—they have ceased to 
Necesar aea sons with the French Navy. It is no longer thought 
a ships nas naval authorities to have a British fleet of patie 
gard with, Mediterranean greatly superior to that of France. We 
Channe i te alarm the: transfer of the French battleships from the 
Teduceq be g Mediterranean, and our force on that sea has been 
J Y More than a third. Thirdly there is the agreement with 
as made it unnecessary for this country to maintain 
leships in the Far Hast. 
rise ation with these great political changes let us consider 
- istrative and tactical changes which have been brought 
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Shae by atel concert of the oito great parties in this ¢ 
mainly by the advice of Sir John Fisher. . In the first Place th 
been a great concentration of force and power at home. Cte p 
battleships of this country have been recalled from distant anual BA 
With the exception of six in the Mediterranean, which at the ie | 
of a war would probably be found at Gibraltar, within easy rain i 
England, there is not now a single battleship 1n commission mea | 
butin the Home ports or with its basis there. As regards Fes. | 
cruisers the same policy has been pursued with the exception k 
four such vessels are maintained in the squadron in the Far iby a 

Secondly, we have practically abandoned the idea of Maintainins 
powerful naval forces on the North American and West Indian station, 
It is rightly felt that we cannot compete there with the growing nay 
force of the United States. Our squadrons have been withdmm| 
from those stations. The dockyards of Halifax, Jamaica, Bend, 
and Esquimalt have been given up. ‘Those in Canada have bee | 
made over to the Government of that Dominion, which deliberate | 
refrains from contributing anything to our naval expenditure, and whit | 
has no desire to maintain a naval force of its own. The Canadian 
do not think it necessary to arm themselves against imagu 
aggressive designs of their powerful neighbour. 

In the third place the policy of covering the seas all over the woli f 
with so-called protected and unprotected cruisers for the suppose! } 
defence of our commerce has been abandoned. The squadron" 
South America and the Pacific have been suppressed. Those at r ; 
Cape and China have been greatly reduced. It is recognised te | 
introduction into modern navies of the armoured cruisers of a 
size and speed has completely destroyed the value of the =E 
cruisers on foreign stations. Large numbers of such vessels, a ak 
vast sums of money have been wasted, have been sent to t 4 at 
heap. A great saving has been effected as regards the oe ue 
vessels. It is now recognised as a result of these chang 
real strength of the Navy consists in its battleships ge is jp ti | 

' cruisers, and that the protection of our commercial Wee | 

of war will consist in the destruction of the enemies Bein hi 

in the blockade of their ports so as to prevent the 18518 
vessels intending only to prey upon merchant vessels. sae 

As a result of this policy there has been an aom es we ™ 
whelming concentration of force at home. In past oN ing OF 
satisfied with a Channel fleet more or less strong, ec in 
six to ten battleships, and with a considerable force © or n 
reserve for whom crews were ready in naval barracks ma pos! 
forces. At the present time we have no fewer ee eå 
fleets with bases in the home ports—the Channel a with 2 
fleets, the Home fleet at the Nore, the fleet of vesse i poa 

" crews with from one half to three-fifths of their oreW® | 
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an be ready for service at a few hours’ notice, and the special 
e fleet, consisting of vessels in reserve, without nucleus crews, 
hich crews can þe put on board within five days. ; 
‘The vessels of different by pee in these five fleets are as follows : 
tn | pattleships; p5 ; armoured cruisers, 19 ; unarmoured cruisers, 37 ; scouts, 
Teach |g. tor edo destroyers, 123; gunboats, despues vessels, &e., 18—making 
LY Whe, saand total of 245. Tt is difficult for an ordinary mind to grasp the 
rmon] Pal strength of such a vast force. It can best be described as from 
ion thy | gix to eight times more powerful than the Japanese fleet which fought 
ast, the great battle of Tsushima. 
ntaitiy | Against this gigantic force the German Navy can count only 
statim | 16 battleships of any value, 5 of which are abolescent, armed with very 
ngumi] inferior guns, 6 armoured cruisers of inferior size, 15 protected cruisers 
thdtam | of the second class, and 47 torpedo destroyers, total 84. How any 
ermua | one can view with alarm this fleet in comparison with our own passes 
we bal comprehension. If the size and armaments of the battleships and 
iberatdh | armoured cruisers are taken into account the disproportion is still 
nd whic | greater. The distribution of this great British force, to which 
anadi | objection is made, may safely be left in the hands of the Board of 
nagimy | Admiralty, who alone are cognisant of the use which will be made of 
the force in the event of war. The real point of criticism is not 
he voll} whether our force is too small, but whether it is not unnecessarily 
supi | large in view of the great changes I have adverted to. If Germany 
drosi] stood alone in rivalry with us as a naval Power one would suppose that 
seatik] anavy twice its strength would amply suffice for us. The existence 
thatit | of a French Navy equal in force to that of Germany cannot be con- 
of gë | sidered under existing conditions as an added danger to us but 
> smalt | rather the reverse, for a French and German combination against us 
on wid | 8 beyond reasonable possibility, and need not be provided against. 
phe ser | It would really seem that the greater our force, the more over- 
pof sid | Thelming it is, the greater the number of alarmists. 
that V | Q Looking, however, at the question from the point of view of 
rmo “many, which aspires to be a naval Power, one may well conceive 
; in W ih Painful must have been the revelation to its naval authorities 
i ee Year ago they became aware of the effect of the political 
the i ses I have adverted to in the concentration of the British force 


at 
ak one and when they compared the results of their programme of 
nd a i with the additions made by the British Admiralty in the same 
we 1 k ie hey must have admitted how hopelessly distanced their navy 
5 of bettleshi how mistaken their policy of building comparatively small 
| Uecideg Ps armed with light guns. We cannot be surprised that they 


3 ae aS tse this policy and to complete the remainder of their 
| Mogratnme with vessels of the Dreadnought type. Under their new 
Years, © eighteen such vessels are to be completed in fourteen 
readnoughy decision involves other momentous changes. Their new 

5 will be unable to make use of the Kiel Canal. The 
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Canal must be deepened at a cost of eleven millions ; 
be effected in less than eight years. The approache 8 tny | 
naval harbours must also be deepened at great cost. x t a) 
and docks must be constructed. It seems to follow that a ew bai ; 
be under security for good behaviour for at least cight yeni nL 
We cannot impute such folly to her Government asin a Con. | 
a policy of aggression against her neighbours, involving om A | 
of war with other naval powers, until a large addition has ae 
to its naval force of really powerful battleships and till va 
of utilising them to advantage are provided by the wide 
Canal and by other works referred to. 

Panic-mongers, however, in this country read the German m 
gramme with alarm. They treat it as if it were already an an 
plished fact. They forget that fourteen years will elapse befor ith 
realised, that the completion of eighteen Dreadnoughts in fourteen years | 
means little more than one a year, and that eight years at least will wl 
before the Canal is deepened. They count the German chickens bet } 
they are hatched. They suppose that the British hen will be sterk- 
during the eight and fourteen years of German incubation. Buti | 
eight years’ time with even the most moderate efforts we shall still: 
in a position of overwhelming superiority. We start as regards Drea: 
noughis with a great advantage. One is already completed, The 
Invincibles, admitted to be Dreadnoughts in all but name, wil k 
completed this year. At the end of 1908 three more Dreadnoughts com | 
menced last year will be ready for sea, making a squadron of sete | 
such vessels, a force more than equal in strength to the exii | 
German battleships, and against which neither Germany not Frat) 
will have a single vessel to match them. Germany is already ag | 
behindhand with its programme of 1906. No Dreadnought was a) 
down as intended in that year, or in the past six months o a y 
year. It is doubtful whether a commencement has yet been ia 1 
France is equally behindhand with its programme of 1906. nis 
we should remember that the Dreadnought was built in ® for te | 
dockyard in fourteen months. The Germans give three years be |- 
building of vessels of this type and the French four years, ® | 
in time of the greatest value to this country. oditi | 

The wise course for the British Admiralty under these , of fi | 
of enormous existing superiority, and of superior capabi Yay 
construction, would seem to be to hold its hands, to ba are 
moderation in the immediate future, to wait till out wee i 
committed to their new programmes and their deepen® 
widened docks, before committing itself deeply to new co 
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The Dreadnoughts are not the last word of naval Bo! 
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in their turn, will be as certainly outmatched by 80° “ay ose 
‘the future as they have outdone others behind Een in 


best who build latest. The power which is 
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can afford to wait and take advantage of the latest 
and then to build something that will surpass what 
still achieving. ‘This was the old policy of the Admiralty, 
ould be its policy in the future. 
lusion I must protest against the attacks which are being 
Jingo Press against Sir John Fisher. Without, necessarily 
ing in all that he has effected, we should look broadly at his 
concur ork of the past four years. No one in the previous fifty years 
i longer has carried out such a revolution in naval policy, or 
wae with more momentous questions. That he has succeeded 
fe ae with him two successive Governments of opposite political 
is 5 testimony to his strength of purpose and dominating 
a. That he has effected economies measured by millions, 
without any loss of real strength to the Navy, and by concentrating 
its forces at home has enormously added to the power and safety 
of the country. cannot be denied. His career will long survive the 
carping and jealous critics who now attack him. 
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THE RECENT CRISIS IN INDIA 


Iv may perhaps seem presumptuous after a month spent in nh 
venture to give an opinion on the crisis through which that anit 
is now passing ; but as that particular month happened to waa 
with the most acute stage of that crisis, and as I had the opportuni ; 
during that time of discussing the situation with many Anglo-Inday, 
both private and official, I feel that the information I have gleam | 
may prove of interest to the public in general. I do not think thi, 
until the Government found itself driven to take strong represie | 
measures, people at home had any idea of the gravity of the situation 
They looked upon the reports from India as exaggerated and alarmi, } 
and in this they were encouraged by the answers of Mr. Morley to } 
questions in the House of Commons. The attitude they assume 
resembled very much the state of self-satisfied confidence whi | 
existed in India immediately prior to the Mutiny. I am boud u f 
admit that, when once the Home Government became alive to | 
extreme urgency of the case, they acted with commendable prom | 
tude in supporting the Viceroy in his vigorous policy, and be 
no doubt that this action had a most beneficial and immediate a 
I passed through Lahore and Rawal Pindi on the 1oth of 1 4 
the anniversary of the outbreak of the Mutiny, only a few a | 
the riots had taken place, and the perfect tranquillity we 


antal 
replaced the truculent attitude of the people showed how ne 
f the Governi 


more widely spread than even the Indian authorities qu’ n at 
It is far better organised than it was in 1857. It ha a 
back, and is fostered by the disloyalty of the native ee pome 
dictiveness and spitefulness of which I feel sure no 02° % ip mi” 
any idea. I have seen extracts from these prints, 2? T and Jos | 
_ allegation is too gross which will help to sow disconte? 


. é! acs 
_the European in the eyes of the native. It is to be m 
weakening of the policy of stern repression may be allo are 109 2 
itself when the immediate crisis is over. The sta ne 
A ) 


pind 


_and the price to be paid for any show of weakness 


to allow feelings of maudlin sympathy with sedition i 
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the other, 
of our race 

That it shou 


and as ou 
it is illogical to expect the two to exist side by side. 


ld have fallen to the lot of a Liberal Government to 
acquiesce in the transportation of one of the leaders without trial and 
i nortunity of defending himself is among those cruel 


without an oppor? 
fate which sometimes pursue the most well-meaning and 


ironies of : i ; 
dyl 8 mpathetic of public bodies. It must have come as a shock to them 
comi] to fnd that liberty, when carried to its logical conclusions, is apt 


“coin. to degenerate into license, and may prove a menace to society and a 
portunity f danger to the lives of our fellow-countrymen in a distant land. Yet 
-Indian |} — Leannot but look upon it as a fortunate accident that a Liberal Govern- 
ment should have been in power during the crisis. Circumstances 
forced them to take exactly the line which a Unionist Government 
would have taken, but with this added advantage to the country 
that they had no factious Opposition to deal with. Without wishing 
to press this point too far, it may be interesting to speculate 
as to the line the Radicals would have taken had the other side 
heen in power, and had they taken a similar course. Would the 
present Prime Minister have once more flung his accusations as to 
‘methods of barbarism’ at the heads of the responsible Government, 
or would he have suggested a general disarmament throughout India 
prompt: and an appeal to the Hague Conference ? How would Mr. Morley 
1 there | himself have regarded so forcible an interference with freedom of 
nigel | Beech and the liberty of the subject? It only shows how senti- 
Mental and hysterical expressions of opinion have to give way before 
à present and immediate danger, and how cherished ideals have 
ae 2 bow to the practical necessities of the hour. I am in 
o i me fault with the action of the Government. On the con- 
e they acted with laudable promptness when once they 
recognise ao acute the danger had become. That they od not 
i till the last moment is evident from Mr. Morley s state- 
a 0 earlier, to the effect that 
> Was no need for anxiety as to the unrest m India. The Anglo- 


Th Z 
an one meets travelling, as well as the official classes with whom 


ese Spoken, entertain no illusions on this subject. They know 
that nothing but a firm 


that : 
han ie is seething with disloyalty, and 1 : 
They ha Prevent its breaking out sooner OF later into open rebellion. 
: = no wish to be plunged once more into the horrors of 1857. 
At home hs of that awful time are apt to be forgotten by our people 
ON the They still survive in the minds and memories of the men 
: > Spot. Their wives, their children, and their fortunes are 
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hostages in an alien land, and if we desert them, or } i ii 
fail to protect them, it is not pleasant to contemplate the Weta | 
which posterity will pass on us, and which we shall most vega 
deserved. I hardly think people at home fully appreciate ae 
in which Europeans in India find themselves. It ig too 
for granted that they are an intolerant class, hard on t} 
unjust to those of a different race. It would he well 
sympathy wasted on native races were extended to those exiles yj; 
in most difficult circumstances, and often in positions of great e 
danger, govern a country of over three hundred million inhabitant, 
different creeds and nationalities, with marked ability and q ma 
that no other nation in this or any other day has ever achieved, i 
one who has ever seen’ the Indian official at work can fail to Tecomis 
his ability as an Empire-builder and a natural ruler of subject 
When we come to think that the European population in India is ing 
two hundred thousand, and that there are three hundred milim 
natives, the task seems an appalling one, still more so when we realy | 
that the British garrison amounts only to about seventy thous! 
regular soldiers. To put it in other words, for every European in 
India there are fifteen hundred natives, or three thousand natives ta 
every two Europeans. These figures must force the most unthinking 
among us to realise that no sign of weakness can be shown withou 
endangering the lives and fortunes of our fellow-countrymen. Its 
very easy for those sitting at home to take a sentimental view otite | 
rights of native races and the equality of man, but the fact rem: 
that if we are to stay on in India, there must be no mistake as to m 
is master, and that any sign of weakness may bring about a disas! 
which may be irremediable. That the natives should be Be 
with justice and fairness is accepted by all men of liberal ider a ! 
that they should be put on an equality with Europeans both are \ 
stances and the disproportion in numbers forbid. a 
One of the chief factors that we have to deal with is tha? “in 

is a foreign rule, and as such is sure to be resented by the fo al 
however just and humane it may be. This fact must ne cant 1 
sightof. It is, after all, not an unnatural feeling and. one w. = carts | 
be ignored, though it must not be allowed to interfere with the | 
out of a just and equitable administration. : pring abot 
Now, there are various causes which have combined to aD seh d 
this feeling of unrest at the present time—viz., the Eo oii | 
the resignation of Lord Curzon, and the consequent we? od o 
power of the visible head of the State, the forced rei justi 
Bampfylde Fuller, whose action subsequent events 2 duct 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Mutiny, and the sprea tails, a 
among a class who are unfit for the responsibilities it o sider” 
whom at present there exists no career to which they jioens? 
-intellectual endowments entitle them. Add to these 
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controlled by any sense of responsibility, and the unrestricted 
f agitators, and we have the elements of a disturbance 
the very foundations of our Empire in the East. 


The spre 
civilised n 


his mind that es 7 
a positions of real responsibility. Then, as I hinted above, there are 


mot enough jobs, which he considers suitable, to go round, and those 
vho fail to get congenial employment become discontented and join 
tants the ranks of the agitators. This is the natural result of educating 
uswa | aman to a high standard, and then offering him the wages of a sweeper. 
ed. Wy} gince writing the above, the Maharajah of Kashmir has given it as 


his opinion that the educational system which sends out thousands 


TECON 
ow . . . . 
cta | of students with university degrees, but without occupation, is one of 


‘isunla | the real causes of disloyalty and unrest in India. No doubt the 
| milim | ablest of those students find a profitable occupation at the Bar, but the 
ve reali | supply of the schools and universities is far in excess of the demand 
thowani | for men of their type, and popular agitation becomes the sole occupa- 
opeanin | tion of many. In the Maharajah’s opinion the remedy lies in diverting 
atively | a good deal of educational effort from the purely literary to the sciences 
ithinkiz | and arts which now play so large a part in industries. Whether the 
witht | Bengali would, however, welcome any kind of teaching that would 
n tif make him more of a real worker is doubtful. Where the shoe really 
woli] pinches is that the education given neglects all moral training and 
„remis | the formation of character, and has a tendency to undermine, as it 
s towa | has done among certain classes in England, all respect for authority. 
, dist | As a correspondent in the Pioneer puts it, ‘the difference is that in 
3 reat England this matters little, while in India it is playing with fire? In 
leas; tit | any case it would seem that we are running the risk of losing India 
circu \ 3 fostering ambitions which we cannot gratify, and by educating 
eee to aspire to a share in the Government which the very nature 
a E renders impossible. The responsibility for the main- 
a i oN and order is ours and ours alone. The Pax Banoa 
i Me maintained as long as we have the power to enforce 
Tart of would obviously be an impossibility to delegate a 
a to those whose influence would cease one 3 e 
ban protection was withdrawn. If we were to leave x 2 
ensued n highly educated Baboo would, in the ae Ww r 
though, ee into the gutter, while the P oe eS no - 
Scorpions, Te T less intellectual races, wou i c r eee a 
Sible, yet he h S only our presence there that ma a a r 
e, a not the sense to see it, and we can a My = eee. 
@ emolument Gee ini Indio in eae a i hich makes 
Roverin, = lever he may be, but the driving torce m B 
put E face Is not in him, and no amount of university tranmg 
there. To allow creatures of this sort to spread sedition 
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under the cloak of liberty is the height of folly, 
one end. The natives do not understand our mot 
to fear what is due to false sentiment and an innate th diy 
guided love of justice. The modern teaching that the nase 4 
every way equal to the European is a dangerous theory to a bal 
his mind. He is apt to argue that if this is so, and if the TS iry 
in his favour is as fifteen hundred to one, it is time the at 
back seat and made way for the majority. This feeling wrist tk 
if slightly indelicately, expressed by an agitator the other He 
said ‘ that if every native were to spit in a tank, there would he a 
to drown every European in India.’ Another openly stated a a 
are only about one-and-a-half lakhs of Feringhis in India, and F 
if the people were to gird up their loins they could end British 2 
in the country in one day. It would be easy to amplify exis 
sions of this sort both from the native Press and from the speeches ! 
agitators ; but I think the examples I have given are sufficient to shy 
how insidious and how unprincipled are the methods employed t 
these agitators for the purpose of stirring up rebellion. It is all w 
well to ignore these stories as idle and of no importance ; but wi 
they are allowed to be spread uncontradicted among an ignorant ai} 
fanatical people, they have their effect, and as a result an exploi į 
may occur if the match is applied at the psychological moment 
Granted that we were to leave the country, and putting aside ib 
ruin that it would entail on our own people with their 240,000,000} 
invested in Indian railways, and the loss of one of our greatest foot: 
producing granaries, the loss to India would be ten times pra 
It is quite as much a question of what India would lose by our elit 
ment as what we should lose. The Afghans would pour into Kasha) 
the Sikhs would form a kingdom in the Punjab, the Ghoorkas T | 
probably invade Bengal, the Maharattas would dominate on 
India, and what would be the end of this chaos and the ie | 
of internecine wars it would entail? And how, I should w f 
would the Baboo gain by such an upheaval? Verily woul 
state be worse than the first. 

For the present I believe the native army js un: 
schemes of the agitators; but there is little doubt 


affected bY i 
that a 
oe 
efforts are being directed to spreading disaffection 1 the a of 
course, as long as the army remains faithful, we have ee 
and at present there seems to be no particular cry such i ant T 
caused the explosion in 1857. It is all the more mpos of gelit” 
put a stop to the spreading of lies and the open prec A or 
both in the Press and on the platform; and any relaxa ny 
ness on the part of the Indian or Home Government, 2 i g 
to party or sectarian views are to be deprecated asa 8? 
continuance of our Indian Empire. The present o opam" 


entirely among the Hindus. As far as can be, seen the 
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ig contagion. Although, as I mentioned above, the 
s still considered loyal, the agitators are endeavouring to get 
Gikh, who is a branch of the Hindus. In this direction they 

Bi a diabolical ingenuity by playing upon the weaknesses 
BY cual and their attitude towards the Sikh himself takes the 
fae appeals to his vanity and to his military instincts. Formerly 
those regiments were composed of different castes, who were mutually 
jealous of one another, and who managed to keep each other straight. 
ome years ago, however, regiments composed of Sikhs pure and 
simple were formed, and at the present moment it is these regiments 
that may become a danger. As long as the agitation was confined to 
al the Bengali, the situation presented little danger, but now that it 
tish mh} as spread to the more warlike races of the North-West, the danger 
y epf has become real, and must be dealt with with a firm hand. There is 


are free from 1 
amy ! 
at the PUY 
reising 


peechsd| ho doubt that the Japanese War has had a disturbing effect on Eastern 
it to skor peoples. They regard it as an augury that the East will not for all 


loyed lif time be dominated by the West. They argue that if the Japanese, 
s allies} with vastly inferior resources, could defeat a Power like Russia, the 
but nta superiority of the white races need no longer be taken as an accepted 
orant m fact, nor regarded as if it were a law of nature. A certain resentment 
epaia] and chafing at the yoke of the West has created a feeling of unrest 
monet} with which it will be necessary to count in the future. This is perhaps 
a y not unnatural, and though it is not an immediate danger, it may ln 
0000W] time develop into a wave of fanaticism which it will be difficult to 
testot] stem. It is a factor with which we shall have to reckon, and there is 
> m 20 use shutting our eyes to a movement which is full of possibilities 
ou a in the future. For the present the ordinary native is not much 
a | imbued with this idea, and is content to take the British Raj as he 
kas T it finds it. Tf the agitators would let him alone, he would remain more 
ie oo \ cess content ; but if they are encouraged by immunity to disseminate 
ae a and to foster sedition unchecked, then a real danger will arise 
ui The resignation of Lord Curzon is of so recent a date, 
article of es oe much commented on as to call for little notice in an 
Struck at ae kind; yet the fact remains that a serious blow has been 
of the reny $ prestige of the supreme authority, and at the infallibility 
yide ine eee of the Crown. The failure to back up Sir Bamp- 
Was ees who WES sent to put down a dangerous combination, 
Must entail, Oy, the inevitable result which any sign of weakness 
When that ı This want of confidence in the man on the spot, especially 
ii} its own e i ui proved ability and experience, 15 bound to carry 
We to ee emnation. His justification has come too late to be of 
ject Logs F BS has retired from the service; but it remains as an 
heart in a Which the Home Government would do well to take to 
Uke now x dealings with seditious practices in the future. I should 
th of May reier to a letter which appeared in the Pioneer on the 
Y: Signed by a Magistrate, which deals in a masterly manner 
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with the whole question of sedition, but especially With of 
e 
the Press. He says : ete 
The time has come to put out of our minds all thought of 
to allow the Indian Press the same liberty as in England to act as a 
That stago has been passed, and this liberty is no longer safety-vaie 
one may use the expression, a danger-valve! The disloyalty which ve 
so fast is being actually caused and fostered by this liberty inste l 
diminished, as the theory is, by its finding a harmless outlet a 
articles in a newspaper. The element of race and religious hatr 


its being n 


ah, f 
iD 


z of by, | 
M4 few 
ed musta 


al 


vitiate the comparison of the native press to that in England in thor ay 
safety-valves. ‘This element can never be climinated where the ruling at 
6 Tate) 


foreign, of a different colour, and of a religion which that of the ruled is t 
to despise. We must recognise, not only in words but in our actions, that ih 5 
is not license, and that the moment the border line is crossed, action wid 
taken. stt 


Further on he says : 


A Press Act should be passed compelling every newspaper to take out aliens 
ono of whose clauses should be that any expression of disloyalty should mk | 
the license liable to cancelment by the Executive. Use the clause relenthay | 
and in no weak-kneed fashion. You would purge the Press of its present stoup i 
and leave the door open for honest criticism. 


He then sums up the situation as follows : 


| Wo are thus narrowed down to this, that allowing for the minimum sra 
required to maintain the British Raj, it may be possible to hand over a few ma} 
of the higher judicial posts to natives. But here again, what will eves! 
hundred of such posts be among the whole of India? A mero drop ino 
ocean. Nor docs anyone in his senses imagine that this one tiny drop FF i 
possibly satisfy the greed of the thousands of agitators and discontonted, t al 
educated students throughout the country. Logically, therefore, it vie 
there can be only two alternatives—cither to let things go 2 oe aan 
till 1857 is repeated (unless we gracefully retire from India before that) | 
start at once ruthlessly repressing the slightest tendency 
Press or on the platform, by wholesale transportation of agit governs 
pression of disloyal newspapers, letting the native and the Home then rit 
understand that, if things get worse, it will be necessary to ae const} 
than reduce the British element in the Government (even now 38 a Po 
marvel of all travellers and foreigners that we can govern the coun 
with so few white men). 


He concludes by saying : 


ieee firm 
one of the few cheering features of the whole question is the 


which Mr. Morley is now taking up in the matter. 


I have quoted at some length from the above, as ny 
views put forward are sound views. I need ardi A of 
claim to speak with authority myself on these ques ; 
tous succession of circumstances has put me in & Be py 
with some accuracy events which have come es z 9 a8 
knowledge on the spot. Though I may have rushed 1 ut bee 
feared to tread, yet I hope I may have been able to p a 
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assing view of the outsider who sometimes sees more of 
c ihan the player. Such a retrospect must of necessity be 
ame nature, and cannot be expected to probe far below the 
a ture to hope that this very bird’s-eye view, which 
hich it can aspire, may present the problem in a somewhat 


gurface, 

is all to W: 

pew light to ity of studying these questions on th t 
d the opportunity RABE yie E NS 

ha 

ERROLE, 


: ‘ z 
Srinagar, Kashmir: June 1907. 
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| THE MILITIA: AND SOME NECRSS4y | 
a REFORMS | 


a 


Raw in fields the rude Militia swarms ; 
Mouths without hands: maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence ; 
Stout once a month they march, a blustering band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand. 
Dryden, Cymon and Iphigenia. 


Extract from a letter of the Right Honourable Henry Dundas, one ab} 
Majesty's Principal Secretaries of State, to his Majesty’s Lieutenant forit | 


County of ——. 
Downing Street: June 13,1% { 


‘ My Lorp,—I am commanded by his Majesty to convey to your Tons | 
I and through you to the Militia and Volunteer Corps of the County of — tf 
assurance of his Majesty’s perfect satisfaction at the good order, regularity, a | 
military appearance they have this day exhibited in his Majesty's pe ji 
i The zoal and exertions which alone could enable the officers and men to ttal 
3 these qualities in so eminent a degree, are proofs that they justly estimate Ù 
i value of those blessings which the Volunteer establishments are s0 P=) 
: calculated to secure. Under the divine protection, this loyalty ond ai 
; called forth by the wisdom of Parliament, enabled his Majesty at 0 
5 crisis to provido for the preservation of all that is dear to Britons ; Z 

at the same time the surest pledge that whatever future trials may i. ae 
for the liberties and constitution of this kingdom, thus guarded by f a 
spirit of the people, those envied sources of our prosperity and happi 
pass unimpaired to our posterity. 
| Deoply impressed as his Majesty is with the con 
d this invaluable institution, it has, in his estimation, the furth 
; having greatly, and he trusts permanently, increased our means 0 
À internal tranquillity, without drawing from their useful and pode 
that part of his subjects, whose daily industry and habitual presen 
families are most necessary to their comfort and support ; 28 A a 
Majesty’s general anxiety for the welfare of all, must ever form 
: object of his paternal solicitude. 
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stitutional importat 
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A decadent force, plundered at one end by the Line; 
by the Volunteors. — : 


arnestly suggest to the Committee that it TE 
Honourable Gentleman’s scheme that th 
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all their esprit de corps, all their organisation, which required 
hich were capable of improvement, should be used to carry 
with him, were the two great purposes which every Secretary 
a War must have regard to... . The Militia battalions as they were 
stituted have proved themselves, even when depleted, most 
ts in the field. Mr. BALFOUR. 


. gracditionss 


apison between the utterances—of Dryden and Dundas on 
and, and of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Haldane on the other—will 
SAY show that the same bit ber and divergent views on the utility of the 
Militia existed in the eighteenth century as are heard at the present 
day. It must surely be a live and potent institution to receive such 
praise and such abuse ; and it can generally be assumed, when such 
differences of opinion are disclosed, that there is a great deal of truth 
in the arguments of both sides. Is the Militia—the old constitutional 
force of England—worthless, and unable to carry out its functions ; 
| orisit still an asset in our national defence, justifying the sums annually 
| expended on it? It has just survived another dangerous obstacle in 
a its chequered history. The conservative instinct has proved too 
strong, and it has been saved from disbandment. But the force 
should take warning from the signs of the times, for unless radical 
Eo reforms are introduced it will hardly survive another crisis such as that 
1 Tonka | from which it has just emerged, somewhat battered and disfigured, 
of —h} bub essentially the same. It will be my endeavour to show that 
narty] there is still a great róle for the Militia to play—one that it alone 
's prestè can perform—and to name a few of the reforms necessary to bring the 
Pe | irog to a state of efficiency and into line with modern requirements. 
o peliat | The associations and traditions of the Militia date back to those 
nd ards} “Mote days when Alfred the Great first divided England into 
an eval | Hundreds, which, in times of emergency, were compelled to supply 
ce peas with a certain number of trained men. Later the 
| “Wal warrior, the offspring of the Conquest, took the place of the 
| ha from the Saxon Hundred. The present-day Militiaman is 
F e edat of the two. He is the only recognised ee 
it without eee for he can be enrolled and trained for home de ee 
legal to E nen of the Annual Army Act, by which it a ma 
Ub of the ba a standing army. The Militiaman cannot be n 
p| COmpulsion a against his will. There is a thin nad o 
| be brou i out the force, for the Ballot Act enables the battalions 
But the a up to strength by a compulsory ballot among the citizens. 
- the consent of a has never arisen, and the Act is antiquated, requiring 
© majorit eee can be enforced. ‘ ie 
the comm y of the present-day Militia battalions date from 1757, 
a ose oe inued Sian ae of the series of great wars with France which 
gp “end to th short intervals until 1815, when Waterloo finally put 
Mering of gn eee: An Act was passed in 1757 ‘for the better 
e Militia forces.’ The old trained bands were swept 
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away and Militia regiments took their place. The 

quite the old feudal manner by prominent noblemen and | 

The Colonel received a grant from the Government for an 
Upke 


his men ; but there was apparently no fixed rate of Pay 


y Were Taj | 


thirty years. The force was disbanded at the Peace of 4 
but was embodied in 1803 when war broke out, and rem 


teered for that purpose. The men could not even be sent to Indu} 
without their consent, and those who declined to serve out of Eno! 
were drafted into special battalions and remained on garrison dt 
at home. 
The Militia is recruited from the class who have won all our gwi 
battles in the past. Fifty per cent. of Wellington’s army at Watel 
were composed of Militiamen, hastily drafted to the Line to mal 
good the wastage of the prolonged struggle in the Peninsula, o t 
take the place of the much needed veterans who had been sent 
Canada. The majority of these recruits fought in their Militia wt 
forms, and their deeds at Waterloo are too well known to need f 
capitulation. After the battle the Militia was disbanded, and i 
the forty years of profound peace which followed it practically e 
to exist as a military unit. For a few years the men were ca al 
for training, but then a lethargy settled over the country. a Ml 
tion for war was considered absurd and extravagant during 5 
halcyon days. Men believed that the millennium of peace A 
to last. The outbreak of the Crimean War dispelled the } 
Again the country turned to the Militia in its hour © A e| 


named ol 
entire force was thoroughly reorganised in 1852 and ae 0 
manent duty during the war. After the Comes a decaj 


Militia was clearly recognised, and it was not allo for ® 
uselessness. The battalions were called out regularly a 
trainings. In 1881 the force was affiliated with the ra dt | 
becoming third and fourth battalions of their regiments j o Bi 
The next and most eventful incident in Mi mar 


jitia 
South African War. Over thirty battalions went oP A 
under their own officers. This was the first occasion painde 
force had served in the field as separate units. The cs to 
called out on permanent duty; some battalions oe hile” 
stations, some remained on garrison duty at home 4 
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fter Boer prisoners. The force came out of the war with a 
ji greatly enhanced. It acquitted itself creditably, whether 
ons, drafts, or as mounted infantry. In fact, after a year 

„wo of active service there was very little distinction between the 
or WY and the Line. This, in brief, is a summary of the history of 
Hya 3 whose very existence is now seriously threatened. 
ae would be absurd to maintain that the Militia in its present 
form 18 & perfect military organisation. There is unlimited scope 
and opportunity for the abilities of the genuine reformer. But con- 
ceding that it is costly, not always efficient, and the pressing need of 
reform, is it possible to substitute another force which in times of 
emergency can be mobilised so quickly, and brought to a state of 
efficiency with so little derangement to the national workshop ? 

The peculiarities and organisation of the Militia render it quite 
whore.) distinct from any other auxiliary force. Militia battalions can be 
to Irl)} divided into two classes—the urban and the rural. The ranks are 
of Enga recruited from the most thriftless and uneconomical branch of the 
rison di labouring classes. The recruit for the Line is drawn from the same 
source; thus the Militia has ever been admirably suited to supply 
our ge} the Line with drafts. The Militiaman comes from the ranks of the 
+ Wap) unskilled labourer, not the kind who find regular employment, but 
from among the casuals and wastrels who drift from place to place, 
earning a few shillings here and a few shillings there. In his simple 
composition there is a deeply ingrained dislike of permanent employ- 
ment, and he will not settle to it even if faced with starvation. It is 
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country would benefit, because all the men who former} 
Militia would flock to the Line instead, when driven to hole entered 4 f 
of poverty and want. But this is a dangerous conclusig, te 
hardly born out by experience. It is true that a large Re, and 
leave the Militia for the Line each year. But what Causes the i | 
so? The fact that they have given military life a trial : tg 
quite different from what they had expected. The recruit p fy i 
a roving stock and is loath to pledge his liberty to Fg me 
for a long period of time. There are thousands who join tie 
because it brings high pay and only one month’s loss of th i 
freedom each year. But these same men prefer to muddle lies 
their hardships, or else to become dependent on the rates, mi i 
commit themselves to five years with the colours and seven with 
reserve. Yet after a brief trial of the Militia many are seize] ti 
the martial spirit and pass into the Line. 

The Miltiaman may only be recruited for the battalion of jy 
district in which he resides. If he is not a native of the county, kf 
must satisfy the recruiting sergeant that he has resided there at lus | 
a year. On enlistment he receives the King’s shilling, and very ota 
a special bounty, or advance of bounty, from his commanding ofi. 
He has then to undergo six weeks’ preliminary drill and fourteen dis 
musketry, either at the depot of the battalion with which his Mli 
is affiliated ; or else he waits until the preliminary drill of hsm 
battalion commences. At the end of this period he is consider 
fit to take his place in the ranks alongside of the old hand, who a 
comes up year by year for the month’s annual training. Two moth 
is not sufficient time in which to turn out a good soldier. ma l 
would be immeasurably improved if the recruits were traine l 
six months on enlistment. This change would be very pona | 
both officers and men. The recruit is then at a susceptible i 
his faculties, unimpaired by want or bydrink, are at their bee "i 
a lasting knowledge of the profession. The recruit Joms ea 
for six years ; he may continually re-engage up to the age ° «evel 
when he becomes time-expired. At any time up to the agè a rl 
five he may leave the Militia for the Line, and a great num 
recruited for and trained by the Militia are lost to H ost 
year. But the Militia officer does not complain, ios ie uo tet 
a private in the army is of more value to his country l T i 
Militia. In addition to his ordinary pay, the Militia puth A 
a bounty of 30s. at the end of each training. After e 5 ecial 
War, in order to make the service more attractlv® vst 
training bounty of 31. was instituted. This is paid int ‘a the P 
on the Ist of October, on the Ist of December, 21 ig know? 
January, on presentation at the Post Office of vea a S 
Ring Paper. This winter bounty is a great boon 
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ih et backbone of the Militia is the permanent staff, who reside at 
depot all the year round. The duties of the members are various. 
ee Jook after the barracks, the rifles, and the men’s kit; they scatter 
Pie county to recruit; and they train the boys when they come 
: r the preliminary drill. For every Militia recruit they receive 
a royalty of 2s. 6d., and for a man in the Line 4s. The permanent 
stafi cannot be too carefully selected, for on them the entire efficiency 
of a battalion depends. The establishment consists of the Adjutant, 
who is seconded from the Line for a period of five years; one Warrant 
Officer, the Sergeant-Major, one Instructor of Musketry, one Drill 
Instructor, one attached Orderly Room clerk, eight Colour-Sergeants, 
and eight Sergeants. The permanent staff is usually selected from 
the Line battalions of the regiment with which the particular Militia 
is affiliated. The non-commissioned ranks are not confined to the 
permanent staff. Plenty of encouragement is given to the Militiaman 
za ale who wishes to perfect himself in his profession. Each battalion is 
vay oia alowed seventeen Militia sergeants and thirty-two Militia corporals, 
ing oft} who draw the rates of pay due to their rank. 
teeny The supply of officers, of whom there is a deplorable shortage 
his nite: at the present time, is the most serious problem in the Militia question. 
of his ie However good the men, and whatever improvements are made in their 
conside training, without sufficient and efficient officers the force is useless 
, who a in times of war. The Militia officer may roughly be divided into three 
woul} classes : (1) those who join young, and who intend to make it their 
The r sole military obligation through life ; (2) those who use the Militia as 
rained i a channel through which to enter the Line; (3) retired officers who desire 
pulat r to keep up some connection with the service after they have left the 
agt) Line. The true Militia officer belongs to the first category and is the 
pose desirable. He should be a native of the county of his battalion, 
a d is very often a large employer of the labour of the men who fill 
ps Thus he is placed in command of those whom he knows and 
: Ei, he has a personal interest. This introduces into the battalion 
No. 9 y spirit of mutual interest and bonne camaraderie. Class 
consi Me eat the subaltern rank, and are not desirable when 
an ed in the interests of the Militia. They only come to stay 
the ae or two until they have ploughed their tortuous course up 
the we to the Line. Consequently they have no interest in 
the ae and the men no interest in them. Class No. 3 possess 
at home eee which experience and skill acquired by long service 
OL promoted m abroad must give. But the retired officer is generally 
W to obtain ae the Militia over the heads of those who have taken years 
ashly o eit rank. Experience may justify this, but it acts rather 
n the genuine Militia officer who has done his best to make, 
p2 
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` and encouragement should be given him to improve his efficiens 
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himself a useful and efficient soldier. But at present 4 ‘yt 
is hardly felt on account of the great shortage of officers Ne o it, 

The training of the Militia officer is a serious cong; i : i 
new-joined subaltern goes through exactly the same pre J 
as the recruit. But if two months is too short a e aTi [ 
produce a good private, it is infinitely too short to train Which y 
who has to impart instruction. Before he obtains } an 
subaltern must pass a ridiculously easy examination, y 
Militia officer has only the annual training after he hag 
preliminary drill, but he is given other purely voluntary opportu. | 
ties of improving his knowledge by undergoing various Courses ae 
musketry and signalling. He may also come up again for une 
recruit’s course, or be attached to a Line battalion. Every ll 


; Oy 
NS pay g, 
Ominally g, 


finished i 


at a time most convenient to himself. But in the past this has Ws 
been the policy of the authorities. Often an officer, fully occupi 
in civil life, makes his arrangements to go through a particular com 
He applies and is informed that he must wait until a different di 
but his opportunity may never come again. 

The Day of Assembly of a Militia battalion is not an insping 
spectacle, and almost justifies Dryden’s bitter line 


Mouths without hands ; maintained at vast expense. 


It is impossible to believe that the dirty, half-starved, ict 
alas! very often intoxicated men who roll up to the barrack gi 
can ever be made into soldiers. But this ill impression pits 
wears off as order and discipline tighten their beneficial coils i 
Militia battalion should be trained out of its own county, and ar 
of the Line whenever possible. In the county of his birth the e i 
is likely to be treated with a hospitality fatal to sobriety and a 
discipline. When with the Line he has a good example ie 
eyes. He lives in a martial atmosphere, and is ashamed if hi i wf 
portment compares unfavourably with that of his brother = rn | 
With only a month at his disposal the Commanding retry | 
carefully consider how to use it to best advantage. ee i f 
ten days, leaving but little time for field work. The Ko i a 
formerly given to battalion drill, before the South Africa ji 
such theories, are now devoted to exercises more ® : any ® 
service. At the end of the month the Militiaman, if ee 7 si 
a perfect warrior, has improved beyond all recognition ifieri 


well set up, contented men who break camp are very 


8 
the half-starved, prideless loafers who mouched ee 
month before. Regular hours, open air, plenty of ex raining” 


in moderation have effected marvels. The end of the 


gorse 
hour for the Colonel and his officers. They wat? 
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fon, on which they have devoted so much time and care, dissolve 
i ; 
pattallo — -ural elements of prideless, thriftless casuals. Their 


saha : ; Bes ; 
ion, y ag ei spend the next eleven months wandering from one village 
nat je Ee ier earning an odd shilling here and an odd shilling there, or 
7 lj ? 
whic eine upon their officers for the means to buy a meal or the hire of 
ca : 
an 0 o 


s hi’s lodging. AN 
anig? a half-way house between the Line and the Volunteers, 


Day | The Militia is etre 
nally Ef ptits conditions of service and discipline approximate almost exactly 
nished jj to those of the Line. The Militiaman is naturally less of a trained 
Pportwi | soldier than the regular, but he is far more of a trained soldier than the 
8 sucha} Volunteer. On service he is under full military discipline, and liable 
T anote | to all its penalties. But every effort should be made to hold the reins 
TY facilis} grmly but lightly, otherwise the change from eleven months of freedom 
efliciny}) jg too severely felt. But with a little tact a happy medium can 
is has ne} generally be struck, and the men under officers they know cause but 
’ ocetipil | Jittle trouble. 
lar cous, The hopelessness of attempting to unite three forces as distinct 
rent dat, | in personnel, organisation, and tradition as the Militia, Yeomanry, and 
Volunteers has been realised, and the scheme has been dropped. As 
| inspitiz| Ihave shown, the Militia private comes from the ranks of the unskilled 
labourer, the casual worker without fixed abode or occupation. ‘The 
Volunteer battalions are filled with skilled artisans, men infinitely 
above the Militiaman in the social scale and who never would be 
1, ildi} content to serve with him in the ranks. On the other hand, the 
rack gts} Militia officer is usually drawn from a class socially superior to the 
gradual! Volunteer officer. Consequently neither officers nor men care to 
| coils, 4 _ Serve alongside one another in the ranks. If the country is not ripe 
| alongs for the democracy of compulsory service, it certainly will not take 
the sl Kindly to a voluntary levelling of class distinctions. Why are 
d militan there Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers? Are the terms purely 
before J arbitrary, or do they represent three distinct attractions to men of 
is omnt j different peculiarities and social standing, who would not otherwise 
n the wi “ttve? The latter is the truth, and the three corps have developed. 
ficer n ! B the most convenient method of meeting a difficulty. 
etry | ate Volunteers are the most democratic force that exists, excepting, 
j i aa the French Army of recent years. The officers and men are 


om ce and neighbours in civil life. Their discipline results 
me goodwill which naturally springs from obligations and 
tween es from everyday life voluntarily incurred. The relations 
he Line officers and men are very different from what they are in 
or Militia. 

At oe other hand, the Militia is the most feudal force there is. 
is Very re of the battalion the most prominent man in the county 
former» 2 found ; the officers are drawn from the families who in 

years might have ridden to war in his suite; and the men in 
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civil life often work on the estates of their officers. Th Ay 
old feudal relations existing under a new name. US We Ste 

It should be laid down as a cardinal rule of Army R ate i 
break up the organisation of a battalion. Reduce itg a z Neve, | 
will, cut it down to the finest possible point, but leave Fe sil 
must give life to the whole in times of emergency, ia taf 
cannot be made in a day. The solid concrete of discipline i 
and mutual confidence between officers and men takes nA wi 
and to harden. A Minister of War who hastily disban be 2 et 
here and a battalion there shows that he has not grasped an 
tance of the róle which those vague influences known ag esprit ee 
play in the mind of the soldier. You cannot substitute waited 
for them, and rely on the soldier to leave one corps and join an) 
merely at the word of command. Patriotism of the useful sort ist 
most uncertain of all our national assets. There is little of itin theeny 
position of the Militiaman. He knows naught of the military requir. 
ments of his country, and his slumbers are never disturbed by feas 
of invasion or hostile raids. It is not a sense of duty which caus 
him to flock to the standards, but an empty stomach, nature's mu 
potent recruiting sergeant during all time. He enlists because gui 
food and good pay are offered him ; he has struck a hard bargain mit 
the Government in the course of generations, and he means to slit 
to it. ; 

The unique advantage which the Militia possesses over all ott: 
Auxiliary Forces is its easy transition in times of emergency {rea | 
an auxiliary to a regular force. The battalions have only to be 
bodied for a sufficiency of time to bring about the change. At ; 
end of a year or two, always provided the Militia is properly oficer 
there should be little distinction between the Militia and the P 
The value of a force which can be mobilised in times of yee be D 
the place of battalions ordered to the front, without any specie f | 
of organisation or disturbance to industry, cannot be ove f 
The men who fill the ranks of the Militia are no asset in Ou wt | 
workshop. ‘Their labours in civil life are of the lightest, of 2 oe 
elementary kind, and the most easily dispensed with. m upon? i 
would fall on the officers, and they can always be relie i 
make it. 

How different will be the position of the embry 
This force is to be embodied for six months after the Ja o's OP, 
has been called out. It will be composed—if Mr. Halden’ ss 1 
tions are realised—of men drawn from the skilled artisa? spe © | 
will entail a heavy loss to our industries, and a heavy © 4 pe 
men and their families, if they are to be removed for a al 
from their legitimate occupations. A man may ee os Ù 
from 21. to 3l. a week. Who is to make good * 
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. 4 his country ? Js it to be the employer, the State, or 

is me Will the employer even keep the Territorial Army man’s 

iel s yen for him ? 

place z just this industrial class whom George the Third desired to 

- 5 from service. In his letter quoted at the commencement 
i article Henry Dundas points out the value of the Militia 
n oe it provides for the defence of the country ‘ without drawing 
Aner useful and productive labours that part of his subjects 
ra daily industry and habitual presence with their families are 
most necessary to their comfort and support.’ : 

In the course of the present controversy three main objections 
aised to the Militia: (1) its excessive cost; (2) its ineffi- 
its inability to“ perform'the double function of supplying 
the Line with drafts in time of war and at the same time of taking 
the field as separate units. There is a great deal of truth in these 
contentions, but is it not possible to reduce the cost, improve the 
efficiency, and enable the force to carry out its double duty by a series 
of reforms ? Now that the authorities have changed their attitude 
of undisguised hostility to one of sympathy and encouragement, a 
great step has already been taken on the road to reform. To deal in 
detail with some of the necessary reforms :— 

(1) Let the Militia recruit be trained for six months on enlist- 
ment. By this means he would receive a thorough grounding in his 
profession at the most susceptible age. His physique would also be 
immeasurably improved, for even after only six weeks’ good food and 
steady drill many of these raw youths increase in size and weight to 
an astonishing extent. 

(2) Lengthen the annual training from a month to six weeks— 
a most salutary and necessary step, which would be thoroughly 
appreciated by all Militia officers. 

(3) Re-establish the Militia Reserve on a sound basis so that it 
= as far as possible, make good the loss to battalions incurred 
by supplying the Line with drafts. This would go far towards solving 


the problem of the double duty which the Militia is to be called upon 


to perform, 
on n the Militia officer, like the recruit, be trained for six months 
aford TOR He generally enters the service young, and can well 
is de give half a year towards obtaining @ thorough mastery of 
er ession. Place every facility in the way of officers undergoing 
abolish S at times most convenient to themselves. Tf possible 
lilitia e system of allowing officers to enter the Line through the 
Set al ek the most careful reports on all Militia officers, and 
u ae those who are obviously not seriously interested in the force, 
® are only there for amusement. 
Arm the Militia with up-to-date weapons, and give the Militia 


have been T 
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seriously dealt with, because it is a cancer eating int 
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artillery a gun with which they could really face teen N tf 
is nothing more discouraging to both officers and men than : 
with worn-out, antiquated rifles and obsolete field ating ae 
(6) Save money where it is now wasted, and be 
in regard to grants for legitimate purposes. To give o Bener f 
instances of waste. At the end of each training the Milit Ot ty 
allowed to take his boots away with him. These represi oi 
loss to the tax-payer after they have been in use but one si a dej 
A similar pair of boots has to last the private in the Line for Re 
Five hundred pounds is thrown away on each battalion, in this a 
every year. The Militiaman is allowed also to keep hig ae 
he has worn it for two trainings, that is to say for two months 
the shirt will last for years with proper care. Thus another 3s, 1y 
per man is cast into the gutter. Then there is a smäller iten te 
socks which helps to swell the total of premature waste, Th 
authorities, while being unnecessary prodigal in small matter, T 
notoriously stingy when money is urgently required for the real ne 
of a battalion. Often when barracks, store rooms, arm racks, t 
are essential they will not advance a penny towards the cost, whit 
falls on the commanding officer. The majority of the Militia depo 
are privately owned, and let on very advantageous terms to tk} 
Government. Ifa capital sum were put aside for the purchase of th 
freeholds of these depots, a very large sum of money would eventul 
be saved to the country. all 
(7) Take all legitimate expenses from the shoulders of commanding 
officers, who have often heavy obligations thrown upon them. Ths 
have to pay for arm racks, increased storage room, or improventt® i 
in the quarters of the permanent staff. Some colonels pay a bomi | 
of as much as 10s. to each recruit on enlistment ; others adv | 
sum which is afterwards repaid. This system of enlistment ee I 
if essential as an attraction, should fall on the Government, 15 | 
the individual. i 
paos : ee P their yall d 
(8) Make it etiquette for Militia officers to keep atten! | 
private life. This may seem a paltry point, but many ee 


ea 


m OTe 


ne, 
alte 
i bi 


“et to bel | 
(9) Let the man who has served in the Militia be the first to | 


by any scheme of Old Age Pensions. ; itia 1 | 
(10) Extend the protection of the Military Code to sa pet 
commissioned officers during the whole of the non-tranr™ > wih 


This is most necessary, for as matters stand at present of 
impossible to get a satisfactory Militia non-commissi ʻ 
The training is too short; but the secret of the trouble © 
of one Militiaman to assert his authority over another, - 
consequences which may result on his return to civil = 


undoubtedly many cases of intimidation, and the e 
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jjscipline. A man, thoroughly capable of making an excellent 
military ¢ corporal, is rendered timid and useless by threats of what 


geant or ; RiR : 
serg directly the training is at an end. There are many strange 


nay EPP tween the status of the Militiaman in civil life and 
ora ee he occupies in the battalion. For instance, a man may 


ition 3 apie 
itan the ae in a gravel pit—for the intellect of the Militiaman seldom 
Ut a de a him above the level of the gravel pit—and he may have under 
tt mng o a man who is his sergeant in the regiment. Naturally the 
Lf hin 


annot do his duty effectively, if he has constantly before his 


X M : 
k ne Be ca ‘hie thought of what may happen to him on his return 
shitt ate} to the gravel pit, if he tries to make his orev bee foreman disport 
Onths, by! himself in a manner creditable to the King’s service. Yet he has no 
er Jsl] redress as the law stands at present, except the ordinary civil remedies 
r item fy) for assault. But such cases are seldom gone into by the magistrates ; 
ste, Tef they are regarded as vulgar brawls, and dismissed with a caution or 
atters, a} a small fine. But this is not sufficient; the protection of the Military 
realnek| Code should remain with the non-commissioned officer during civil 
racks, d | life, and he should be able to bring an offender to justice with as 
ost, wid} much ease as in his regimental orderly room. A reform on these lines 
tia depos} would work well at a time when the standard of the Militia recruit is 
ns tote| being slowly but surely raised by better education and more decent 
ase ot | moral surroundings. 
eventually (11) Take more active measures to stamp out the Militia tramp. 
A tramp is a man who enlists in one, two, or even three battalions, 
mmal | relying on their being called out for training at different times of the 
m. Thy | year. A man belonging to three battalions can obtain 91. by bounties 
rovemeit | alone during the winter. How far this evil is rife it is hard to say. 


a bouts | In all probability it has been exaggerated, but every effort should be 
advan! | Made to eradicate it. Permanent staff sergeants should interchange 
; bouts {Visits for the purpose of scrutinising battalions on parade and recog- 
nf, not | smg offenders, In Ireland an experiment is to be tried this year, 
| {or all the Militia battalions are to be called up at the same time. 
p mki f This will put the offenders in a bad dilemma, and will really throw 
o faite | “Me light as to how far the evil has eaten into the system. 
ote The standing fault of the Militiaman is his lack of initiative 
S entire dependence on his officer or non-commissioned officer. 
S a soldier he was better fitted to the close order, machine-like 


jitia au tions of a century ago than to the more open, individual efforts 

ng pe : 0 : nee Under modern conditions. A general revision in the methods 

js e | ver ante Would render the Militia recruit a better soldier in time of 
= 7 ni Caring . . 

od OF | stem ® more useful citizen in time of peace. Under our present 


- Commis in vogue both in the Line and Militia, every officer, non- 
fa, “toned officer, and private is made to rely on the person ong 
is : above him in rank. To take a hypothetical case. A man 
Tho ae Speak to his company officer. He goes to his lance-corporal, 
oh S the Corporal, the corporal tells the sergeant, the sergeant 
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b 
the colour-sergeant, and. the colour-sergeant Speaks to | 
The latter agrees, and the man is marched up by hig corpor : ts 
a certain distance the colour-sergeant takes command of = i | 
them halt and stand at attention. Then he salutes aN wd 
to the officer that they are present, a fact perfectly patent et | 
not blind. The officer asks the man what he requires, he 
is often so numbed and dazed by the rigidity and Rabin. hit 
proceedings that he cannot explain his meaning, The Y ob ts 
endeavours to do so, but fails for a similar reason. Tt falls wi 
of the colour-sergeant, who tells the officer. We will sup ek 
man wants to go on furlough, or to hurry off to see a dying a 
officer goes to the adjutant, and the latter to the commanding ofi | 
The reply is worked backwards through the various grades ait 
private eventually hears it from the lance-corporal. Nov, all i 
absurdity might be saved if it was the custom for the private to ati 
himself direct to his officer. I remember a colour-sergeant saying br 
impossible it was for a man to give intelligible evidence standing i: 
attention, as all his power of thought is concentrated on keeping ik 
correct position. 

Then, again, what is more absurd than to see a squad of ma 
in the prime of manhood, carrying a bucket of water, or a sack of ol 
carefully chaperoned by a non-commissioned officer? In private lt) 
a single domestic servant is considered sufficient for this pupe 
but amid the pomp and circumstance of a soldier's life notre) 
a bucket of water can be moved except by numbers, and with E 
time-honoured formality. How much more attractive conli X ; 
service be rendered if a little more consideration were given to wa l 
The soldier’s life is in many ways an unnatural one. He is alef | 
dragged out of bed at a most unreasonable time. Reveille i 
is at 5 a.m., in winter generally at 5.30 or 6. Thus the mae p 
recruit never enjoys the most valuable hours of sleep da al 
years when he most needs them. What is the result? Thet 
soldier at forty is worn out and done for. He is 0. b 
useless for any other job. An antiquated disciplin 
formality have dulled his intellect; unnatural hours an es 
hardships have dried up the current of his youth. rw) 
entire battalion, living under canvas, aroused at 5 
morning, although there was no parade until 8.45. 
with rain, and there was no shelter except in the tents. 5 pog! 
prescribed that each man must rise at the sound of “i, b 
up his bed, and sit on it for the next two or three hours 
instead of continuing a sleep which would have been ae 
health, the temper, and the willingness of all. 138 ye como! 
matters as these which make all the difference benr a to? 
discomfort. If troops are to be moved from P jg it tha? 
the most ghastly time is always carefully selected. ny 
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variably kept waiting ? Whether it be a review, a field day, 
invaria re a competition, the men arrive on the ground hours 
an Dre they can possibly be required. There is surely more 
T \ the army than in any other profession. An army that 
in times of peace will be hours too late in times of 
poth evils are due to defective organisation and a lack of 


sontrol. 
n-sense con $ 
commo. ELLIS ASHMEAD BARTLETT. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EZARTHQUARp 
OF 1906 


The recent earthquake in California afforded an Opportunity | 
adding to our knowledge, of which the State authorities Were i 
slow to avail themselves. On the third day after the ai 
Commission was appointed by the Governor to investigate all u 
phenomena of the earthquake, both those dependent on person 
observations and those of which more permanent traces are presen 
in the rocky crust and in the records of distant Seismographs, (h 
the list of the Commission are to be found some well-known namg- 
among others, those of Professor A. C. Lawson of the State Univentt, 
Dr. G. K. Gilbert of the United States Geological Survey, and Profess 
W. W. Campbell, the Director of the Lick Observatory. Whenth 
complete report of this Commission appears, it can hardly fail to» 
one of great and lasting interest. In the meantime a prelimmy) 
report has been issued, in which many facts of considerable we} 
are described. The Imperial Government of Japan, with 1m ks 
promptitude, also sent over a small committee, one of the princi 
objects of which was to study the effects of the shock on mole 
buildings. The leading member of this Committee was Protal 
F. Omori, who, though young in years, has added more than # \ 
other worker to our knowledge of earthquake-phenomel® af 
first reports, lately published, show how much we may expeti T 
the maturer studies of this earnest and capable investig J 
the most part, however, the details yet to be made know? a l 
the specialist alone. The main facts are now before us, ag a ot} 
in this paper to describe them briefly, with special reie g pis 
origin of the earthquake, the remarkable crust-movelnen s 
over a wide area, and the propagation of the unfelt earth-waY 
and around the globe. ; : great 
A very remarkable feature of the earthquake was the 
of the area over which buildings were more or less serious T ; 
This was evident from the first accounts which reach 
world, and the more detailed inquiries have, if any! a 
the early estimates. In form, the area is an elongate 
the line of the Pacific coast, and reaching from ne? th. 2 
north to the neighbourhood of Salinas on the ee ee 
? 3 p s E > Er 
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hof the pand is estimated by Professor Omori at about 550 miles, 
‘dth from the coast eastwards at about fifty miles. Some- 
gures are given by the Californian Commission, about 
100 miles for the length, and for the width from twenty five to thirty 

‘isa on either side of the great fault-line to which reference will be 
miles r As little more than half the central area lies on 
i it is clear that the San Francisco earthquake belongs to a very 
Paent class from the shock which destroyed Kingston last J anuary, 
put which was almost harmless at a distance of more than ten miles 
from that city. d $ ; 

Outside the band of destruction the intensity of the shock rapidly 
tunity nl faded away. At a distance of seventy-five miles from the central 
fault-line the movement was felt by nearly all persons who were 
e shock} awake at the time, while at a distance of 200 miles it was perceived 
te all th] by very few. It was just sensible along the boundary of an area 
n penom] which extends from Coos Bay on the north to Los Angeles on the 
presel | south, and towards the east as far as Lovelocks in the State of Nevada, 
aphs, (| that is, for a distance of 1,500 miles parallel to the coast-line and 
nnams-| of 600 miles inland. ‘Thus, roughly, the area disturbed by the shock, 
including the portion covered by the Pacific Ocean, can hardly fall 
short of 14 million square miles. Few earthquakes within the last 
century have shaken a region of such vast extent. In the Riviera 
earthquake of 1887 the disturbed area amounted to less than a quarter 
of a million square miles ; in the Japanese earthquake of 1891 to 
about a third of a million square miles. In the great Indian earth- 
quake of 1897 the shock was perceptible over 14, and in the Charleston 
earthquake of 1886 over about 2%, million square miles. 
on modet Notwithstanding the great area shaken by the San Francisco 
, Prost} atthquake, the intensity of the shock near the central portion was 
„thana | Tt by any means excessive. The total range of movement in San 

i | Francisco itself was probably about four inches, whereas in the 
| Japanese and Indian earthquakes referred to above it amounted to 
ator Hf we than a foot. Nor was the loss of life considerable for a crowded 
vil oon | “Y with lofty buildings. The number of persons killed in San 


ipo ‘Tancisco was about 390, or one-tenth per cent. of the total population. 
p| 4 death-rate s 
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for three days and entirely destroyed the principal bE ay 
of the city. The total area of the conflagration ae u 

a little over four square miles, or six times the area : stimat | 
fire of London in 1666. ay, vered he 

Tt has long been known that earthquake-shocks are m 

felt on loose friable soil than on closely adjoining Fo weal 
but in no previous earthquake have the observations on those 
in the amount of damage been of such interest. The € Varia 


¢ T City nta 
Francisco-is built on four distinct types of ground. That Ot 
ACTE ate | 


I de 
i oe o n d 
that the worst cases of damage occurred. The ground, accordi 


to the report of the Californian Commission, seems to have oscili] 
during the earthquake like jelly in a bowl. On the sand-dun a| 
the destruction was also great, but slightly less in amount; while a 
the naturally-filled valleys there was a still further decrease, tl 
some of the rocky slopes and ridges chimneys fell and walls re 
cracked ; on others, not even chimneys were shaken down. Int 
rebuilding of San Francisco these observations will be of great vale 
It may not be necessary to avoid altogether any particular typet 
ground, but they indicate very clearly the sites in which ewt 
precaution suggested by modern experience should be carel 
attended to. 

‘On natural objects many changes were wrought by 
of the shock. As in all great earthquakes, there were 
slips and mountain slides. Some blocked the course of eal 
damming back their waters into temporary lakes ; others fel i 
the sea, the largest being one near Cape Fortuna, where a e 
montory was formed three-quarters of a mile in length. Sand" 
alluvial ground was extensively fissured, and in 
horizontally by as much as five yards; in San 
of ‘made land’ settled downwards several feet and also 8 
the bay. The underground water-system was disturbed, 
are said to have permanently increased: in volume; 
of water were ejected from the ground. The shock 


the violent} 
many lat 


Eo as 
: Žu _ aground ; but, notwithstanding early reports, there m 
: sea-wave, though disturbances of the water of the Bay : 
; idio. The 


3 
* 


cisco were recorded by the tide-gauge at Pres 
a destructive sea-wave shows that there was no 
ockan-bed. | ee arth 
The State of California, being frequently visited ee 
is provided with seismographs at several obs after Ý 
show that the first movements were recorded shortly 
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States time) or 1.12 PM. (Greenwich time). Rapidly the 

ate | esters ad over the continent. In seven minutes the advance 


six, more t 


, seismograp i : ; eae 
e 8 in the opposite direction were being recorded in Japan. 


every seismograph in Europe was engaged in regis- 
tg account of the outspreading waves. Those of Egypt, the 
me and India followed, while the first waves reached New Zealand 
ee more than twenty minutes from the time of the disaster. 
in ae records are of great interest and bear testimony to the strength 
of the earthquake. In several places, as at Washington, Birmingham, 
and Florence, the movement was so strong that the recording pointer 
swept off the drum on which the diagram is inscribed. The first 
tremors reached my observatory at Birmingham at 1.25 p.m. (or 
| thirteen minutes after they left San Francisco); they were small 
in size, each lasting about six seconds. Twelve minutes later, they 
were succeeded, without interruption, by somewhat larger tremors 
of nearly double the period. These increased in magnitude until at 
145 Pm. they were replaced by large undulations, the pendulum 
sweeping across the drum from side to side and three times leaving 
the paper, the duration of each of these undulations being at first 
about three-quarters of a minute. These continued until about 
2pm. when they rapidly diminished in size, the pendulum returning 
to its normal state of rest shortly after 5 p.m. The total duration of 
| the disturbance was thus between three and four hours. 
Professor Omori has made a careful study of this and similar 
| Registers from nearly seventy observatories scattered all over the 
world. In most of the records examined by him he is able to dis- 
 ‘iguish the same phases of the movement—the first and second 
Pd Preliminary tremors, the principal portion consisting of the large, 
d slow undulations, and the end portion when the latter have given 
if ue to a long series of gradually decreasing oscillations. There is 
eae any doubt that the two series of preliminary nee 
i cree tough the body of the earth along curves whic Ee a 
mori n the centre. The earliest tremors, according to L TA 
4 cae ravelleq with a surface-velocity of 54 miles a second ' > 
w n stations, and of about 74 miles a second to those in the 


tering 1 


Velocities are 


ay 

; a Ne partly to the fact that the length of the path taken by the 
ions atively to the surface-distance is less for the more distant 

se S than for those close at hand, partly because m- the deeper 


Utlace. 
the other hand, the large undulations which form the principal 


a 
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ka 
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World. For the second series of tremors, the corresponding, » : 
about 3 and 5% miles a second. These differences w A 


Near thi x ae earth’s crust the waves travel more rapidly these 
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portion of the movement have a velocity that is practi S 
and equal to almost exactly two miles a second to qe | 
globe. They must, therefore, travel across the surface parts oj | 
waves, from thirty to ninety miles in length and at the Ong ¢ 
inches in height, spreading outwards in all directions from bay 
and afterwards converging towards its antipodes, Crossing ot 
point, they once more diverge and close in towards the in ut 
tinuing the process until they cease to affect the nae ot 
instrument that has yet been constructed. The sean eniti, 
Birmingham, which it may be noted is of Japanese design a 
struction, recorded the passage of these surface-wayeg no l re 
three times, the first, as already mentioned, after taking the fe 
path from San Francisco, at 1.45 P.M. At 3.28, or about 4 i 
later, those which traversed the greater arc from between th | 
cities began to be sensible ; while again, at 4.58, after completing 
tour of the globe and for the second time traversing the shorter pl 
from the origin, they could just be recorded as slight undulata 
lasting for about ten minutes. The time of travelling complete; 
round the globe was thus about 3} hours. 

Earthquakes result from sudden displacements of the eati 
crust, as a rule, though not always, along a ‘ fault’ or line of frac 
In most cases the slips take place at a depth of several miles, thy 
die out before reaching the surface, and the transitory efect of te 
jar which they create is all that we perceive of their occult 
But there are exceptions, less rare than was formerly supposed, viti 
the movement along one or both sides of the fault is continuel a 
the surface, leaving as a record a long, low cliff or “scarp. 
the west coast of California there is a well-known and e 
fracture, the parent of many a great earthquake in the | 
the cause of some of its most characteristic surface-feai a 
far it extends towards the north is unknown, for its path m a on Do 
tion is at first submarine. It joins the land near Point Aro pdi ; 
the valley of the Gualala river ; then, sometimes, ON lant yal 
beneath the sea, it runs close to the west shore of Te pi a} 
Bolinas Bay, traverses the length of the San ee ee OF | 
passing close to the west of the city, cuts obliquely acr ae st 
Ranges, and appears to terminate about thirty 
east of Santa Cruz, though it may extend much tar 
south. 

All along this great fault are to be found ma i 
recent movement. Small cliffs or scarps forme some P 
or subsidence of one side or both are common: r ab atl 
are old, so ‘worn down by the action of woot exist * 5 
experienced eye can recognise them; in others ing al the 4 
precipitous walls, somewhat rounded, but still beat 
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youth. Occasionally, the scarps are double, including between 
i trough-like depression. Small ponds are frequently met 
them A a rule at the foot of scarps. Some have no outlet and the 
with, as them is saline, others are mere pools formed along the line 
water A iin g streams. In the rainy districts these peculiar features 
of Bo cing fault tend to disappear more or less rapidly; but 
of the & i parts of the Coast Ranges they are more permanent, 


in the deser ae . ( 
nd to the inhabitants the fault is well known as the ‘ earthquake- 
a 


ance of 


es the San Francisco earthquake of 1906, the characteristic 
features of the fault were renewed and intensified over a distance 
that is without a rival in our scientific records. From the neighbour- 
hood of San Juan to that of Point Arena, or along a line about 185 
miles in length, the rock on one side, perhaps on both sides of the 
fault, was crushed bodily forwards; and the destruction of cities 
ill farther to the north seems to imply that the movement was 
continued beneath the ocean as far as Cape Mendocino, that is, over 
mpl} a total length of more than 300 miles. If we think of a fracture 
reaching in a nearly straight line from London to York, and possibly 
2 ati} as far as Berwick, we may form some conception of the magnitude 
iac} of the movement involved. 
les, r| The thrust was for the most part in a horizontal direction. ‘Towards 
cto} the north end of the fault, the south-west side now stands about 
cum} four feet above the north-east side, so as to form a low cliff. But 
ed, He) this amount is exceptional, the uplift as a rule being not more than 
el") afew inches, and to the south of San Francisco it is almost imper- 
Chet) ceptible. The horizontal shift is much more distinct. It varies 
nye _ Mdifierent places. In some it may be as low as six feet, in others— 
past, and this is the amount most frequently observed—it is about eight or 
ie | ten feet, in a few it amounts to sixteen or twenty feet. Which side 
hist | Moved, or whether both sides moved is still doubtful, and the uncer- 


or | anty will probably remain until the district has been re-surveyed 
a i i è new triangulation compared with the old. For the present, 
w | nee can be said is that the south-west side, relatively to the north- 
ar | +e, has been shifted towards the north-west over a distance 


oi atleast 185 miles. The total volume of rock displaced is supposed 


Samo nes Sane 
i Unt to one or two million cubic miles. 


i aa beds. In hard earth it is a simple crack or series of 
h ong z In loose soil the ground is often bulged up so as to form 
| & Se Mound, one or two feet high, and from five to ten 
le oree „èS if raised up, says Professor Omori, by a gigantic 
facture Ping underground.’ Every structure crossing the line of 
broken Was rent. The chief water-mains of San Francisco were 


Yor, “nd with their destruction the control’of the fires was for 
* LXU- No, 366 z Q 
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a time lost. Roads and fences, once in line, are ua 19 
fractured ends being separated by ten or more oa Severe] 

Tomales Bay is cut in two, one portion being shifted li: the 
from the other. Even large redwood trees are Onn twenty | @ 
when they happened to grow along the line of fracture, gel vad i 
with suitable precautions to preserve property from TN. Dos a 


by earthquakes, but no building, no work of human h ly 
withstand the crushing violence of such a movement, ands, try 

The formation of this great fault shows that the focu 
within which the earthquake originated, reaches up to the on | 
of the earth. The depth to which it extends may perhaps = 
tained approximately by a careful discussion of the evident ‘ak 
will probably remain unknown. It must, however, be conn 
A displacement over a distance of two or three hundred miles a 
be confined to the surface layers of the crust ; and, as Professor Qs} 
remarks, the comparative scarcity of alter-shocks points to the ss} 
conclusion. à 

With regard to the origin of the earthquake there can belt} 
doubt. There is no need in this case to invoke any hypothe} 
agent, for the operations of nature are manifest. The sudden tif 
of the ground through a distance of ten or twenty fect would dite 
cause a destructive shock; while the crushing and grinding db} 
rock-surfaces over many square miles of the fracture would add 
the intensity and duration of the disturbance. 

As Professor Omori points out, however, the movement Ù 
caused the San Francisco earthquake should be considered, nob) 
isolated or local phenomenon, but in its relation to the whole stj 
of movements that are taking place along the westem magn") 


A 


8, or Tere} 


there were seven world-shaking earthquakes alo 
On the 4th and 11th of September, 1899, and the 9th of 
three occurred on the south-west coast of Alaska, two 0 

panied by tidal waves; on the 20th of January, 1900, and t a ai 


April and the 23rd of September, 1902, the central portion M 
? =) hile on he 
ti 


f thom so J 
fF 


and Guatemala, was visited by disastrous shocks ; W 
January, 1906, a violent earthquake, accompanied by * 
caused widespread damage in Panama and the 
and Ecuador. Up to this time the west coast of the + dhe a 
and the terminal regions west of Alaska and south a ai 
had escaped. Then on the 18th of April, 1906, ne 
cisco earthquake, followed on the 17th of Augus. ee 
shocks of Valparaiso and “the Aleutian Islands, W3 
closely together that their traces are confused on the é 
seismographs, and these, again, by the Mexican Pik pou 
15th of April last. Thus, within eight years, the ve 

a 
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‘nent has been roughly outlined by the foci of these eleven 


cont : e 7 . 
ok es. As a portion of geological time, a period so brief is 
in, and we may regard the steeply sloping band on which 
i tuated—a band which forms the real boundary of the 


e foci are 5 Z 
Ocean—as being 
tate of vigorous growth. 


th 
pacific 


Jength in 2 $ 


almost simultaneously throughout its entire 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF Typ | 
EVANGELICALS ; 


Ir is a common belief that the once powerful Evangelical schod | 
in the Church of England has ‘gone under.’ Since the days thy 
Mr. Gladstone affirmed' that as a system its work was done ith, 
come to be the custom to regard the men and women, whos fme | 
fathers revived the religious life of this country one hundred aj] 
fifty years ago, as maintainers of a form of Churchmanship whit i 
is not wanted, and of principles which are no longer suitable te 
modern needs. Evangelicals themselves have done much to om 
firm this now wide-spread view of their school. They have spij 
their time and strength in fighting for trifles. They have clungt 
the old evil of using worn-out party phrases, as though thes bal} 
the force of reasoned thought and persuasive truth. They have bea 
guilty of the foolishness of thinking that in these days PTA 
still ‘ the enemy, whereas Popery with the rest of all its tribe is ae : 
by the far more formidable foe of materialism, which is daily m 
human life in this, and in every other country, cold and stif t 
that is spiritual and divine. A TA d 
To make matters worse Evangelicals are divided E nik 
selves. They have no common compelling interest. an | 
without a defined and generally accepted policy. Not a siig | 
among them has the standing of a real leader. E ci gp | 
There are groups among Evangelicals—each witha i ino | 
man—but there is no great following under a recognise | 
head. ool 
It is this ‘ group-system’ which robs the Evangelical E t 
natural and much-needed unity. 
There is tke Keswick group. The members of t 
a pilgrimage each year for the combined pupo tte i 
communion with each other, and of enjoying the 2 thes 
Country. Nonconformists join with Evangelicals ae 
pilgrimages—and to enable them to be quite at eee ed 
the Churchman’s Book of Common Prayer is susp” 
vol. vie 


ce 
by the 
1 Vide Gleanings of Past Years, 
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1 
for the time being, and all worship and all teaching are kept 
ge denominational lines. 
eS can be no doubt about the fervour and kindling of soul 
vith sow! which are experienced at Keswick. No camp meetings of 
old Methodists were ever more stirring and quickening than the 
- a] Keswick Convention. 
Bait the question is now beginning to be asked among Evan- 
gelicals at large—Has Keswick been really helpful to the principles 
we represent, and the work we have to do, and the Church to which 
ve belong ? ? : 
Do not Evangelicals pay too big a price for Keswick pleasures ? 
They give up for the time their Churchmanship with all its distine- 
tive privileges and obligations, in order to meet Nonconformists in 
a common communion, which after laying aside the use of ancient 
ecclesiastical forms and Scriptural creeds is reduced to the last analysis 
of elemental prayer, and praise, and teaching. 

For what end is this done? ‘To emphasise, it is said, that 
Evangelical Churchmen and Evangelical Nonconformists are really 
brethren. 

The ideal is good. But how does it work out in the actual ? 
The sentiment of brotherhood is exultant at Keswick. But it does 
not operate to any sufficient extent away from Keswick. 

When we remember the motor journeys of that prominent 
Keswick leader, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, which not long ago he made 
up and down the country for the purpose of inflaming political feeling 
against Church schools, which are as dear to Evangelicals as to the 
_ lst of Church people ; and when we remember too that the present 
i Government has been forced by Nonconformists to solemnly pledge 
| a to disestablish the Church in Wales, we cannot put from us 
j ae that Evangelicals in the terms they give to Noncon- 
Aid at Keswick are once again parting with much that is vital 
yf essential without obtaining an adequate return. 
ko ud > Papatea principle, for which Keswick e 
l National Gate to make the Evangelical school as ee = 
fat woni ee as it makes Nonconformity outside m yhure i 
| m iis ae an argument for its support. It would : a ga 
joti vangelic a F undenominationalism is really a big ie ae e 
GaN se ool. It drains away power, which is sore ae 3 

uch, and at school to fulfil its proper functions 1m the Nationa 
` also in the nation. $ 

nd extent to which Evangelicals will go in their support of 

“hominational ca i ee Tn the current annual Reports 
my, "O societi uses is surprising. in tão otz le Lod 

City issio 1e8—the Church Pastoral-Aid Society and the Lon on 
of the Chur ae appears that one well-known Evangelical dignitary 

t ch subscribes 37. 3s. a year to the former, and 6l. 6s. a 

© latter, Surely, there is something unnatural in this. 
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Both societies do similar work; but one is an Evangel v 

4 : : F y ` $ 5 gelica] i 
society with a splendid record of past and Present go a | 
other is an undenominational society, which, though it a 
service, is debarred by its own rules from allowing its noe 
to help the Church even to the small measure of leavin a ats 
at the homes they visit. No wonder the Evangelical school it 
as a national power if its dignitaries and chief spokesmen i fea | 
so half-heartedly as this. Nor is the case an isolated BS 
examination of the Annual Reports issued by undeno : 
societies will show how often well-known Evangelical Church Teo 
support such societies at the expense of neglecting the eel 
belonging to their own school, and which do exactly the same kind 
work. 

One more example of the extraordinary lengths to which Era 
gelicals have gone in this same direction is the fact that, while Dei 
among the principal supporters of the Religious Tract Society, vis 
can only publish books of an unsectarian kind, they have no Soci] 
of their own for publishing books of a distinctly Evangelical Chun} 
kind. 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has been captum: 
by High Churchmen, and, therefore, no Evangelical Church bot} 
can come from that quarter. The result is that, unless an Evang 
Churchman can persuade a private firm of publishers to take th 
risk, he himself must be prepared to meet the cost of any hook mit) 
he publishes for the purpose of serving the non-polemical a 
of his own school. Such is the price—or part of it—which ie 
pay for undenominationalism. Certainly, here is cone 
Evangelicals to attend to and put right, if they would Be 
school a more ruling force in the Church, and help it to dea 
“enemies in the gate.’ athe? 

A second group into which Evangelical Churchmen es ich 
the C.M.S. Group. It is a body of men and women 0 old | 
school might well be proud. In it lives and moves E ae 
which kindled the great religious revival in England fe ile? | 
half of the eighteenth century. It is the one bit o Chuo A 
work in which Evangelicals excel. All other types ° ry vok 
admit that Evangelicals beat them in foreign ne «phe lite 
societies throughout Christendom speak of the OMS: got) 
The title is not unmerited. Its total income last a 
387,2987. Its roll call of European clergy mae ding 
European lay workers, male and female, 597, 0x9 152 
of missionaries. It has also 384 native clergy: ane” 
female lay native workers. 

But the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals h 


e apy GO 
2 The initials of the Church Missionary soe 


minati | 


ave their * 
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keen for heathenism abroad that they forget the more serious 
‘ reathenism at home. They do not seem to realise that there 
ecling after God and public recognition of His rights in 
own in India than in the vast slum parishes of this Christian 

ntry, where church bells ring and the street preacher calls, but 
o e, too, the cruel side of our modern civilisation crushes human 
Fane degradation, and forces upon it insensibility to high and 
Wey things by its Juggernaut-like operations, 
“This apparent indifference in the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals 
to ‘ the condition of England question’ does harm in many ways. It 
gives occasion to the world to say that the Evangelical school is 
‘no good’ * for helping England to deal with the terrible social and 
industrial problems which are now baffling alike the statesman, the 
hilanthropist, and the Christian. 
And when this charge is flung at Evangelicals, how shall they 
pial answer it? Are they not aware that their special Society for dealing 
Soif with this ‘ condition of England question ’—the Church Pastoral-Aid 
| Chur Socicty—has been practically at a standstill in its income for fifteen 
years, while the foreign missionary effort of the Evangelicals during 
those years has been leaping forward ?* Do they not know that as 
yet no organisation has come from the Evangelicals for the purpose 
of investigating and studying the special evils which to-day afflict 
our great cities, and for assisting in the work of instructing the nation 
ok whit] how to remove the same? And are they not painfully conscious 
pups’) that the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals so far from recognising the 
mgl] few men of their own school who try to understand these great home 
hing E| questions, and to deal with them on Evangelical lines, as real bene- 
akel#) factors of the school, since they make up in some measure for the 
deficiencies of the school, regard them as ‘ unspiritual persons” and 
even as dangerous faddists ? 
But the harm done by the lack of concern for home missions, 
Which marks many of the C.M.S. group of Evangelicals, is more 
ae still. For want of this concern they thereby contribute 
one about in England a condition of things which will sooner 2 
ah ae Evangelical zeal for foreign missions. The oo K 
a us country, when accompanied by a lack of shame or : e 
on ae those who do believe, is certain to injure Christian enter- 

Tor : ery country. : 3 

ome years past warnings have been raised on the subject by 


Uva . 
; S themselves. Even so strong a C.M.S. man as the present 
Sir Ç 
World that 


are 
ymd of | 
js more i 


any t 


harles Booth, in his Religious Influences in London (p. 52), says: ‘To a 

amon ands vitality these old-fashioned Evangelical churches continue to offer 

u home, a Sentment of the Gospel, lacking the power to move anyone. Disregarded 

Th 1899 energy as still abides goes out to foreign missions.’ i 

Ing 2-3 th 3 the income of the O.P.A. was 69,883/.; last year it was 62,674. 
1e income of the C.M.S. was 282,8051.; last year it rose to 387,2987. 
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tion was given. The C.M.S. went forward. The CEAR 


has received a check. The unbroken progress, which X: 
distinguished its efforts, has stopped, and now all its de 
sounding with the mournful cry, ‘ We must retrench. 

Well will it be if in the hour of trouble the C.M.S, group off 
gelicals learn the lesson that not for long can foreign ad ba 
flourish if the religious life in the home country, on wh 
distant enterprises depend, is allowed to degenerate. 

One more section into which Evangelicals are divided jg the th 
Protestant Group. 

The Church Association is its normal expression. The Kensit 
are its fanatics. No real fellowship exists between these and i: 
main body of Evangelicals. As modern High Churchmen are ye 
n soul by the doings of extreme ritualists, so sensible Evangelies 
are ashamed of the vagaries of the ‘ultras’ among them. Te 
extravagance of language and violence of method indulged inh 
the latter have ‘sore let and hindered ’ the progress of the Evangelik! 
cause. To protest against the deliberate introduction of Rom 
error into the Church of England is undoubtedly one of the Funes 
of the Evangelical school. Its history pledges it to this. Its pane | 
cease to be distinctive when it fails to do this. But such protests | 
as we have had of late years from the Church Association and | 
Kensitites has been of such a kind as to make the world sar 
with those against whom the protests were hurled, and so trut 
once again been ill served. | 

Happily, the general feeling in the Evange 
that all opposition to what is regarded as false doc 
practice must be made with some amount of respect for oeii 
of life. Courtesy must go with boldness—reason ma Ig 
denial—and, above all, Christian character must be 4 aY 
attack which is made by Evangelicals upon posit g viei : 

Romanisers, if lasting victory is to be won. These ar? T e «| 
civilities of debate are more insisted upon by me z thei 
than ever before. They have learned to observe 
secular controversies, and, therefore, it is not to be le 
they will tolerate any breach óf them by religious peop k aang! 

So much for the weaknesses of the present position a disg 

We have dealt frankly with it. To cure disease unspaio 
essential. it 

Let it not be thought, however, that the days ° da 
school are over. It is our conviction that its bes? 


partment 


à 


ich thes 


lical school tod 


trine and miscli 
the decent? fi 
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nents of strength in the school are too many and great 
y desponding thoughts concerning its future. What 


1907 


comes the eler 


ant an 
we now propose to state. 


EA “of the strongest things in the Evangelical school is the fact 
that it is more truly English in its conception of religion, and in its 
rovision for the practice of religion than any other school in the 
English Church. The Roman Church is witness to this. To win 
England, she has again and again said, the process must be to un- 
rotestantize England. And certainly no school in the English 
Church confesses to being essentially Protestant except the Evan- 

inference then follows that of all the types of religion 


gelical. The 1 
which the Church of Rome pronounces to be most English, the Evan- 


the ily, | gelical school is outstandingly chief. 
Nonconformity is also witness. In numbers and power Noncon- 
ensita} formists to-day equal the whole body of Churchmen. And Non- 
mlel conformity has closer affinity with Evangelicals than with High 
re ved} Churchmen or Broad Churchmen. 
gels It may, therefore, be safely affirmed that of the whole popula- 
m. Th} tion of this country two-thirds, at least, are in sentiment on the side 
din bj of Evangelicalism. This is a tremendous advantage. Evangelicals 
angid] ought to be able to use it more than they do. The reason why it is 
| not more operative is probably because the bulk of the English people 
do not want to be ‘ bothered’ about a thing of which they are sure. 
rincgt| ‘They are confident that the Pope will never rule in this realm of 
rotesti England again. And if his agents or admirers like to make their 
mlt] Small efforts in his behalf, why trouble to take notice of them ? 
mpatt | Of course, it is foolish of John Bull to act like this. But it is his 
ruth t f nature, He has always done it, and will continue to do it until real 
? peril comes and fighting begins. Then in religious matters, as during 
to-day? | ~ South African war it was in Imperial matters, there will be a 
ohier J ife and death struggle between Protestantism and Rome once again. 
lecen™® f Ry ae position of enormous strength, which belongs to the 
nd school, is the support it derives from the whole make 
E What a of the Book of Common Prayer. — 
y| forbidden s 18 support is may be seen in the illegal and t 
Prayer Bo coe books which are used by defiant Ritualists. The 
ore, in ¢ E honestly used, is too Protestant for them, and, there- 
to emp) eir desperation the Anglican Romanisers get a Newman 
Ploy his logical cunning to show that th 


thirty} 
ynine Articles of the Church of England which cannot be made 


0 Dea, : d : 
in hi ta Roman interpretation ; or they go further than Newman did 
atever strikes their 


S . 
taney es days and boldly adopt and use wh 
ivi € customs and teaching of the Church of Rome. 
limi ae of all this effort of the Ritualists to shake off the confining 
the authorised formularies of the Church, whose vows are 


& 


o watt’ 


Rom 
functio 


l and Episcopally 


ere is nothing in the 


Is 
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upon them, it is clearly the wisdom of the Evangel 
and heartily loyal to the Book of Common Prayer į 
worship and teaching. 

They have not been so in the past. Omissions 
against them before the recent Royal Commission on 3 . 
Discipline. Omissions are now being forbidden iy iui 
Let these disappear, and let Evangelicals turn to the Ohu, B 
Book of Worship and Doctrine with fresh affection and ¢ a 
than ever before. In doing so they will be working out the; 
their immensely strong position. Men will see that the eo 
tage of the Church’s ancient forms of worship and teachin aaa 
fully and really in their trusteeship than in any other, and wi 
helped and won thereby. : 

A further advantage possessed by the Evangelical school is te | 
hold it has upon the patronage of hundreds of large parishes of woti, 
class people. 

Ever since the days of John Thornton—one of the original byf 
Kvangelicals—the school has been talking to itself advowson'd 
livings. Numerous trusts—of which the Simeon and the Chid 
Patronage Trusts are the largest—have been formed, and in th 
hands of these there are at least five hundred benefices, and the the | 
logical teaching of more than two millions of souls. 

Whether the system of buying up the patronage of living ii| 
healthy one, and whether it has not had ill effects upon young Lim} 
gelical Clergy, who have been tempted by the system to put ther 
selves into ‘the running’ for such livings, we cannot now cons | 
Our present point is this—to possess such permanent power of ee i 
in the national Church is a great opportunity. It is also a ge 
_ Tesponsibility. i 

Has the Evangelical Church used this opportunity £ i ve) 
some extent. But the possibilities in the opportunity are greater | 
have yet been employed. wef 

We hope the day will come when the trustees of the vast will 
of Evangelical livings will be chosen entirely from the ee i 
laity ; and when among these lay trustees the working al ol 
have their representatives. The latter provision 18 tho 198 i 
come of the Evangelical view of the true functions gii , 
In theory, if not in practice, Evangelicals hold that vey ys 
minded and intelligent male communicant in the a the af” is 
right to share in some real way in the administration its d0 
of the Church, and even in the deciding of matters affecting. 
From such a view it follows that the Evangelical W°? 


icalş ohea 
n all their ni, : 


isho 
TONS tne 
loser adler, 


Workiz 


p= 


fst 
; vho at? l 
5 The population under the ministerial charge of ineumben® oriei awol E 
enough to be supported by grants from the Church Pastoral-Aic i 


1906 to 5,545,283 persons. Vide C.P.A. Report. 
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Evangelical middle class man, can claim to assist in the 


ojl as the A i i 
well pensing the large amount of patronage belonging to their 


duty of dis 


le claim had better be acknowledged at once, for in these demo- 
atic days working men will soon be speaking ‘straight’ to Evan- 
"4 als on this and other kindred subjects. 

10 tiie more clement of strength in the Evangelical position to-day 


+. the relative nearness with which its teachers get to the common 
mt 


cO nle. : ; z $ 
Fach has been said of the success of the extreme Ritualists in 


working among the poor; and unquestionably certain prominent 
men like Father Lowder and Father Dolling have done great things 
in this direction. 

But can it be truly said that these men showed that the Ritualistic 
system is one which is suited above others to the English poor? We 
do not think so. They succeeded by sheer force of personality, 
and in spite of their system. If they did not, why, we ask, are there 
no such huge gatherings of working men in Ritualistie churches as 
are to be found Sunday after Sunday in certain Evangelical Churches 
in Bethnal Green, Highgate, Islington, Sheffield, St. Helens, Margate 
and other places, in some of which the average attendance is from 
500 to 1,000 men? In these personality is not the principal factor 
of success. It is the Evangelical system, which presents the religion 
of Christ on simple spiritual lines and without the aid of imposing 
ceremonial or pretentious sacerdotal claims. 

Similar success is found among Nonconformists, and here again 
it is not claimed to be due to any special abilities in the preachers, 
but to the Evangelical teaching which is given. So long, therefore, 
as Evangelicalism in the Church of England, and outside it, can be 
shown to win working men in large numbers as compared with any 
other type of the Christian religion, its claims to be able to get specially 
near to ‘the man in the street ? have much to substantiate them. 
ae re aware that Sir Charles Booth in his Religious I nfluences im 
Slat : as laid it down that among the slum poor it matters little 
eee of Churchmanship exists in the parish church, or what kind of 
matters ormity is in possession of the local chapels. The thing which 
Eo > the quality of the men and women who do religious work 
gettin Places. Character working at high pressure is the secret of 
ihe a hearing and securing a following m the slum parishes of 
‘anne This is Sir Charles Booth’s reiterated theory. There is 
truth in it—but it is not all true. A Unitarian working on 


e 
“qual terms of earnestness and ability with an Evangelical Churchman 


or 

People ormist would find himself left far behind in the race for the 

of Le oe denos and response in any ordinary poor neighbourhood 
ndon. The difference in the message delivered by the two 
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contest. And if so, the contention of Sir Charles ae 
religious work among the slum poor in London the an 


number t 
Outside i 
in boi 
reach ih; 


: ano much th 
breath of life to the missionary zeal of Prebendary Carlile a : 


to General Booth. Upon each is the objurgation— Woe is unto w 
if I preach not the Gospel? So long as the Church Army an k 
Salvation Army retain their present position as national forces fr 
bringing together religion and the masses in this country who hv 
lapsed from religion, the Evangelical school will have much to bh 
it to convince men that, whatever its failings to reach its own ides 
may be, the great truth for which it stands still remains—whichi 
that Christ’s Evangel is the only sufficient hope for sinful men, al}: 
the one power for raising men out of their sins to a life as truly dw) 
as the life of God Himself. 
Still one more advantage possessed by Evangelicals remm 
to be noticed. It is the democratic nature of their distinctive prin 
Liberty, equality, fraternity might be written across these witht 
exaggeration. a tell 
The Evangelical claim for the Christian’s right of privet el 
ment, and the demand to subject all religious teaching t0 a J t 
of Scripture, are but expressions of the passion for liberty whi } 
coursed for centuries in the flow of English blood. ot ht 
The stand for the rights of the laity in all administration weie | 
affairs, and the assertion of the priesthood of every indiv. Bie i 
as being of the essence of the priesthood of the clergy, ™ got | 
gelicalism has always made through the ages past— ther gos | 
out that glorious word ‘Equality’ long before the French Rev | 
debased it. 
‘ Fraternity ’ is the third democratic idea we have t0 
for in Evangelicalism. The history of how the Evang? 
came into existence shows the way by which it entered. , 


foda 
jioa! ® 


< fraternity 
One hundred and fifty years ago there was nO na roga 
Church of England for the working classes. They T ie 


outsiders. No interest was felt by Church people 1 ; pegi” 2 
provision was made for their special needs. The firs | 
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to brotherhood between prosperous people and poor 
I National Church in these modern days were made when the 
a| in the * i elicals—Grimshaw, Romaine, Griffith-Jones, Rowlands, 
first Bey iker of Truro, and John Berridge—started their week- 
Hervey» ses for keeping together and instructing the multitudes of 
da as whom their revival preaching had won. From that day 
Cone Evangelicalism in the Church and outside it has been the 
to a of most of the ‘ fraternity’ which the poorer of this country 
re experienced in religion. ; Se 

This democratic element in Evangelicalism has seldom received 
much notice. Evangelicals themselves are not fully conscious of it. 
But it is in the system, and as time goes on, and democracy becomes 
more and more what Mr. Benjamin Kidd in his Social Evolution ° 
tells us it is going to be, it will come to the front, and play bigger 
parts in the religious life of England than any of the common people 


4907 


F roach 


any pp 


have yet dreamed. 
We have finished our review of the weaknesses and of the strong 


points in the Evangelical school. The former are serious. The 
latter in themselves would not suffice to balance them, were they 
the only assets of the school. Happily, they are not. The best 


arces fi 
Tho bave 
to heh 


yn ideas 3 oe 

wtih} thing about the Evangelical school has yet to be stated. It is its 
‘en, af ‘mount of promising youth. The continuity of every religious 
ly ‘ive community depends upon its young life. Whatever its defects may 


be, so long as it has ‘life, more life, and fuller,’ in prospect in the 
rem ne of its younger members, it may be confident as it faces the 
+ inks ture: 

vi _ For some years past the Evangelical school has not been progres- 
sive. All that its best friends can claim for it is that it has “marked 
time,’ The Church’s literature has not been enriched by it. The 
nation’s personnel has received no distinction from it. A shyness 
x | to deal with the great social and industrial problems of the day has 

| alllicted it. 

_ But better things are coming to the Evangelicals. A new genera- 
: tion of men and women is rising in the school. In these the modern 
pit moves—the spirit which refuses to take things ‘on credit, 
ae insists on valuing things for what they can be shown to be 


ane these newer Evangelicals the system for which the Evan- 
soy School stands is already receiving the quickening and enriching, 
a reverent scholarship, ardent patriotism, and enthusiastic 
the nanship can give. The older Evangelicals have discovered 
ic “nge, and instead of distrusting it they are showing the wisdom 
accepts the inevitable. 


6 
s Th 5 . 3 
k. 353), “fact of our time which overshadows all others is the arrival of Democracy 
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DISEASED MEAT AND MILK 


Tue public are somewhat difficult to move in regard to matters relating 
to health. For many years Public Health Congresses have been 
passing pious resolutions demanding the reform of that state of legis- 
lation which allows the sale of diseased meat and milk; the medical 
and sanitary journals have discussed. ad nauseam the dangers of 
such food; the daily press have on occasions reproduced alarmist 
extracts; still the interest of the public has never been seriously 
awakened by the subject, or at least, not to such an extent as to create 
a universal or authoritative demand for reform. Recently, however, 
owing to the publicity given to the sale of diseased cows for food, 
and, what is even worse, the distribution to the public of the milk 
of these animals up to the time of their being slaughtered, there have 
not been wanting signs that several sanitary authorities, notably the 
London County Council, are taking the warnings to heart. As 
apparently a strong endeavour will be made to secure efficient legisla- 
tion to put an end to existing abuses it is well that the public should 
have a clear perception of the essentials of the case, so that no legisla- 
tion may be accepted that does not give promise of a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. 

Tn considering the dangers from unwholesome meat and milk, 
the one disease that stands out beyond all others in importance is 
puouloats The causa causans of this disease is the tubercle 
es commonly attacks the lungs, giving rise to phthisis, 
heck also attacks, though not so frequently, every other organ of the 

ody. So extensive is the death-roll from tuberculosis that this 
ee has had devoted to it by the medical profession more atten- 
as f oth as regards prevention and cure, than any other. It is, 
ae oe with the prevention of disease that the particular branch 
pe een to which I belong is concerned, and it is accordingly, 
calth h the prevention of tuberculosis that we medical officers of 

Tor ae been for years endeavouring to direct public opinion a 

a vn, ae past twelve months, through the courtesy of the;editor 
| Public come Post, I have been able at intervals to place before the 
Oi eres facts relating to the systematic sale of diseased meat — 
- By attendance at certain county cattle markets between 
239 
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London and Portsmouth I have become possessed 
ence that milch cows in the last stages of tuber n 
sold in open market for human consumption. 
the markets by the number of tuberculous 
removed from the slaughter-houses in Portsmouth a 
In this town there is no public abattoir, and as lanski dest 
place at any hour of the day in a hundred private see tha 
it is impossible to secure satisfactory inspection of A ten bie 
. elor mals Jiu 
for food. It occurred to me, therefore, that a more effects! | 
3 fey ctual y 
for stopping the sale of diseased meat would be to have ani Be 
present at the various cattle markets in the neighbourhood 3 i 
means a note could be taken of any animal sold to a local iad 
did not appear healthy, and it could be followed up and deal ; 
on entering the town. My authority and that of my inspectors 
not extend beyond the limits of this borough (Portsmouth), eh 
therefore, no power to interfere in any way with any diseased anim 
we might come across; we simply held a watching brief; this w 
sufficient, however, to accomplish the primary object I had inva 
namely the prevention of the disposal of the flesh of diseased omi 
Portsmouth. From the point of view of the Portsmouth ratepa 
this is satisfactory ; by the inhabitants of London and those alla} 
large towns to which the diseased stuff is now diverted it has, onl} i 
contrary, been regarded as extremely disquieting. 
There is, however, another aspect of the question. Altho 
a town by taking extra precautions may, as indicated above, pe 
the entry of the flesh of diseased animals within its boundaries its 3 
at present absolutely powerless to protect itself against a much e 
serious danger, namely, the importation of milk from diseased P | 
A very large proportion of the tuberculous cows to rig | Ro 
referred, had obviously, up to the time of their exposure n a wa 
employed for the supply of milk ; from the condition ore : i 
their milk must inevitably have contained tubercle bacilli, nt 
milk would naturally be disposed of in the nearest large E 
population, in this case, principally in London, ROTA owi 
Southampton. That milk does as a matter of fact ° a a 
virulent tubercle bacilli is, moreover, not a matter of surmisé 7 poet 
to the reports of many medical officers of health 


“11 discover 
will dis i 


recorded cases of the actual presence of the bacili. W that 
face to face with these two uncontrovertible facts : 2 : an Ë 

of diseased cows in an advanced stage of tuberculosis T a 
cally disposed of for human food, and secondly; ta 
infected milk of these animals, previous to ther 
is also unrestrictedly distributed to the public. 

full significance of these facts it is necessary tO ee 
General’s annual reports. These show that durme t 


the average number of deaths attributed to the 
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d Wales amounts to an annual total of 60,000, and, 


Í d an peice 
pP gan eater significance, that over 11,000 of these have 


f even gT 


? „its nourishment. I do not suggest that it is to the ingestion 
us meat and milk that the majority of these cases must 
d, but, bearing in mind the large number of diseased 
farms throughout the country, it is impossible to draw 
„ny other deduction than that this must play a large causal part, 
inser] pod it i8 amongst the young that the effect must be most marked. 
by vlij Direct evidence that a particular case of tuberculosis in man has 
iil peen caused by a particular article of diet can, owing to the nature of 
Cesttoy’) this disease, never be obtained. For the onset of tuberculosis is slow 
ctor du} and insidious, differing in this respect from such other diseases as 
Weld} scarlet: fever, typhoid, or diphtheria, which, indicating their presence 
d anini] by definite symptoms after definite periods of incubation, are com- 
s this wu paratively easily traced to their cause when this is infected food. 
d inva) Of the causal relationship, therefore, between tuberculous food and 
ed cont} tubercular disease in man we can only obtain presumptive evidence. 
atepayea| So little, however, is this evidence open to reasonable doubt that the 
rose ola} relationship has been maintained by the medical profession for over 
k] twenty years ; that conviction at the present moment is stronger than 
‘ever, and, moreover, it has received confirmation by various Royal 
Altwg| Commissions. The first Royal Commission appointed to inquire 
peii into ‘The Effect of Food derived from Tuberculous Animals on 
arits,ti| Human Health’ after five years’ patient sifting of evidence, reported 
uch met that, without any doubt, the ingestion of tuberculous meat and 
milk did produce tuberculosis in man. Further confirmation has been 
forded by Interim Reports issued in 1904 and 1907 by another 
2| Royal Commission. After the most laborious investigation and 
n ee experiments this Commission goes a step further, stating 
et Proof is complete that tuberculosis in humans and in cows is an 
entical disease, So convinced are the Members of this Commission 
ae of their research that they report unhesitatingly “a very 
| buted ¢ able loss of life, especially amongst the young, must be apii 
‘| o the consumption of cows’ milk contammg tubercle bacilli. 
cal a ak - the foregoing unanimous opinion of the medical po 
E 2° Boating in mind the fact that over 60,000 persons die 
ae ee milk and flesh of animals, far advanced in tuberculosis, 
aon of practically unhindered to the public, it must surely 
oma ded that we are face to face with a state of affairs urgently 
possible mom, Tn order to render a continuance of such : scandal 
Lead first necessary to clearly ascertain and determine 
| iain 4 Fo in Which the Legislature, which permits such a state of 


Yon ist, is at fault, 
: LXTI— No. 366 R 


ctu] is 


as, ont 
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Take first the question of the sale of diseaseg 
sent from the farms to the most convenient cat a 


f 


usually held in a small county town and is un a Marke A a 
local sanitary authority. Here they are sold for < contry m 
fetch ; the buyer takes them away, kills them in a 7 Pits n ti 
house, and, having removed the offal and all traces of ie Shs : 
the flesh with impunity, by train or carrier, to the low-class t a ar 
town, who in turn dispose of it to the unsuspecting publie ie H 
of the carcase has to be trimmed away that the customary n A a 


joints cannot be obtained there will always remain pieces of, 
which can be disposed of in sausages and that class of pre tr 
There is practically no risk in this course of procedure e 0 
reason :—Cattle are not inspected on farms; the first oppo E 

dealing with them occurs when they are exposed for sale in the a d 
The market, however, as stated above, is under the control of} 
local sanitary authority—this, in the case of a country tomy: 
urban district council—and is composed for the most part ofh 
farmers and tradesmen. The interest of these men is that oi 
producer and not that of the consumer ; they are concerned mihi 
rearing and sale of cattle. They take no interest whatevrii) h 
healthy condition, or the suitability for food, of the animaleye) 4 
for sale ; they leave it to the sanitary authorities of those tom) i 
which the animals will be slaughtered’and disposed of for fool in 
the necessary steps to protect themselves. Here is an expl 
of the sale of nearly a hundred cows, mostly diseased, and al uti 
food, at prices ranging from 5s. to 90s., that have come o 
observation during the past few months. It is not for Mie! 
power to prevent it that the sale of these animals is penile 
sanitary authority is bound to number amongst its odn ei 
officer of health and an inspector of nuisances, either 0 ml 
empowered to seize, and take before a Justice of the Peace Tiy 


ma 
demnation, any animal exposed for sale for the food of E i 
oceedings, al 


appears diseased, unsound, or unwholesome ; Pro’ situ 
on conviction, fine or imprisonment, may then be Thee oil 
locai authority, the onus of proving that the animal onti | 
for sale, was not intended for the food of man, resting T cal gt) 
From what I have stated as to the composition © the fe: 
it is perhaps hardly necessary to say that such ane 

practically never taken. It must not, however, be non on Be 
blame for not seizing diseased animals lies with the 7 al id n 
completely under the thumb of the local authori allow a 


would probably take the earliest opportunity a 
appointments and replacing them by less a 


It is, by the way, one of the grievances of meal 
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without its bearing on the subject under discussion, that, no 
ow anxious they are to carry out their duties conscientiously, 
ed from doing so by the fact, which has again and 
4 fren illustrated, that any attempt at enforcing health require- 
again hich are likely to affect the pockets of the district councillors 
p i results in failure to secure their annual re-appointment. 
Be n is the explanation why the one effective opportunity of 
Here, ‘diseased animals exposed for sale is not taken advantage 
l E oonity is lost, not because of the non-existence of suit- 
a ie islation, but because its application is entrusted to the hands 
7 ee whose interests would suffer from its impartial administra- 
aa I say advisedly the ‘one’ opportunity is lost, for after the 
ort diseased animal has been driven away (or, as happens in some cases, 
‘the mat when too ill to walk, after it has been carted away) from the market, 
ntlo it is very seldom that it ever again comes under the eye of a sanitary 
toms] oficer; it does occasionally happen by a lucky accident that an 
att Oh} energetic inspector of a more responsible authority chances upon one 
that of these dealers whilst dressing the carcase for sale, and I know of one 
wd Tit! man who as a result had to undergo a month’s imprisonment ; this, 
tever i however, is now over, and he is still pursuing the same villainous trade. 
alsel As a rule, however, once the animal is taken away from the market, 
se fom} it finds its way without let or hindrance to the human consumer ; 
food fol that this is so, must be obvious from the large number of diseased 
expt} animals that are sold, compared, with the extremely rare cases in which 
all wii} dealers are prosecuted for having diseased meat in their possession. 
e undere It has been suggested that the compulsory provision of public 
antok abattoirs would act as a preventive, but it must be borne in mind 
ed futt] that though these are practicable, and excellent, in large towns, yet 
Jamii in small country towns and scattered country districts the expense 
of W of their erection and maintenance, and the great inconvenience of 
aco) having to drive the animals many miles to be slaughtered and then 
pa ua | cart the carcases back to the various village butcher shops, renders 
8, ar the universal provision of public slaughter-houses impracticable. 
tedi] There will always remain private slaughter-houses in country districts, 
ugh} and there will also therefore always be places where diseased animals 
the tan be slaughtered on the quiet and their flesh then conveyed for 
‘posal in large towns. The provision of abattoirs can never be 
gedoe] lied upon to stop the traffic in diseased meat, and it will of course 
ae pect in any way the sale of tubercle-infected a a 
all reo nmal has arrived at the slaughtering stage 1t P 7 
did A] te plished, in the dissemination of its tuberculous milk, most o 
K we of which it was capable. : 
a n few obstacles though there are in the way of the disposal of 
ip wed Meat, yet, when we come to consider the question of the 
8 l its ion of diseased milk, we find there is even Jess opportunity for 
8 | f i ection, Ihave mentioned before that it is not the practice to 
R2 
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inspect cows on dairy farms ; it is done in a few caseg 
the result of activity on the part of the local sanitary author ee 
: i ; À one ae 
the request of the dairyman himself, who submits hee rity, hl 
and cattle to sanitary and veterinary inspection, so fe thet 
this fact he may secure the recommendation of the a wie, 
medical profession to advance his business in the conte E ofig 
his milk is distributed. I am speaking of course of age m Why 
country districts; my remarks do not apply to cows ta fam, 
towns, which when examined are found, contrary to what M ep 
naturally expect, far healthier and cleaner than county Ne Woy 
the explanation of which is that sanitary authorities of lame 
strictly enforce the powers obtainable under the Cowsheds, Daj 
and Milkshops Order 1885, whereas those of country districts ou 
: ane N 
This difference in the condition of the cows extends, as one nal 
expect, to the milk, and medical officers have reported the presen 
of tubercle bacilli more frequently and in larger quantities in con 
than in town produced milk. The milk, then, from farms on pid} 
the cows are not inspected, and which may or may not be disas! 
with tuberculosis, is sent either direct to the milk-sellers in a toms 
else to a firm of middle-men who supply a number of milk-deales, ai} 
thence to the consumer. In this routine there is no practical met} 
in which the town dweller can protect himself against being fed mi| 
tubercle-infected milk ; inspection of the milk is useless ; tubers 
meat may sometimes be detected by the expert inspector in spied 
skilful dressing, but milk is quite different ; the presence of thous 
of tubercle bacilli in a glass of milk will not effect the slightest dem 
tion from its normal naked-eye appearance, the bacilli can only 
demonstrated with certainty by means of repeated tedious examini i 
with a high-power microscope, or by the still longer pre ae i 
injection of the suspected milk into animals susceptible to \ 
culosis. io] 
What, then, are the defects in the Public Health ais 
allow the public to lie thus helplessly at the mercy of K gst 
unscrupulous dairy farmers? The explanation is the ve ensi | 
which largely accounts for the trade in diseased meat ie prot 
has no sort of control over the producer. The interest 0 ne, 
is to produce the largest quantity of milk at the least a nib” 
injury to health and life that may be caused throug ore sh 
supplies he is, as a rule, ignorant, for it is to ignore ae te of w 
callousness as to the consequences, that the disgrace” tary autho 
farms throughout the country is due. The sa” ee grote 
responsible for the condition of cowsheds and dairy ee apd 
district councils ; these, composed largely of the far hub 
interested in the milk trade, have never, in the Ua the o 
slightest inclination to carry out in their districts ip fost? 
provisions of the Public Health Acts, far less to P 


; not, hoy 


ee eg ee ne em O O ete! 
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- s applying to dairy farms in particular, the expenses of carrying 
(Oe aah would come directly out of their own pockets. It is not 
mt ; “station does not exist which, if put into force, would effect an 
ie improvement in the milk supply, but it is the old story of 
ave administration of the law being entrusted to those who are either 
meompetent or disinclined to conscientiously enforce its require- 
Eei consideration of the various conditions concerned with 
the trade in diseased meat and milk points unmistakeably to the weak 
joint in existing health legislation—it does not ensure that the 
remedy for the abuse is applied to the one effective point. The 
improvement of the condition of cattle on farms throughout the 
country stands out clearly as the crux of the whole question ; existing 
legislation does not fulfil this requirement, nor will any legislation 
that may be evolved solve the problem, that does not make this its 
guiding principle. What is required is the systematic inspection of 
all cattle by properly qualified veterinary inspectors; the weeding 
out and destruction (with compensation where deemed deserving) 
of all diseased animals; the improvement of the conditions under 
which animals are kept so that they do not engender disease ; and 
| mei!) Jastly, on which success or failure turns, the officers appointed must 
felvil) be under the control of an authority which can be trusted to administer 
berets the law conscientiously, and the members of this authority must be 
spit} neither amenable to nor likely to be influenced by local interests. 
ows The last proviso puts out of court any suggestion of allotting to 
std  smallurban and rural district councils part or lot in a scheme of reform. 
only The next authority that occurs to one’s mind is the county council. 
mins?) It is a moot point, however, whether even this authority could be 
relied upon to carry out reforms which must, for a time at any rate, 
fall rather heavily upon the pockets of their constituents. Still more 
„í Dust one be chary of implicitly trusting county councils when it is 
{ membered that not one third of the county councils of England and 
ales have shown even such sufficient interest in the sanitary conditions 
of their districts as to appoint a medical officer to advise them. More- 
Ver, as it is the question of expense that is usually urged in objection 
spon Pointment of such officers, it must be borne in Er P the 
excess i a proper sanitary supervision of dairy farms will be tar ın 
tive " the salary paid to a medical officer. The health of a nation, 
ea. 8 greatest asset, must not be made secondary to pecumaty 
“tations, and inasmuch as it cannot be denied that m the past, 
ee county councils, considerations of health have been made 
Tae those of economy, it would appear hardly wise to put the 
od ae of so important a matter as the purity of a a s 
legated ee bodies. If, however, reforming measures are to be 
dm © County councils, it is essential that the officers who 
ter the reforms must be assured of security in their appoint- 
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ments during good behaviour; that is to say, they sho 
dismissal, reduction of salary, or any other disable uld be lah, j 
the consent, after inquiry, of the Local Government a. 0 nt 
should, moreover, be required to present periodica] : oard, | 
result of their inspections, together with the ae ports nae | 
a copy of which should, at the same time it is presented 4. eng 1D! 
council, be also forwarded to the Local Government Boas cay, 
of Agriculture ; further there should be power given tọ a and Bs 
5 i r ; 7 ese B 
in the event either of the reports not being satisfactor cay 
proper action on the report not being taken by the ee of fh 
to undertake and carry through the same action and the 7 omn 
ceedings that the county council is entitled to take, reset Pt 
cost of these proceedings from the defaulting council, mgt 
Should it be decided that, in spite of such supervision canis 
councils are not suitable authorities to carry out the necessary refom, 
there still remains the alternative of inspection by officers atiy 
directly under the Local Government Board or Board of Agricul, 
I mention both these departments because at the present time thi 
responsibilities overlap in the supervision of the meat and milk sup) 
The Board of Agriculture is, by virtue of the enactments of t: 
Diseases of Animals Acts, concerned with the healthy condition d 
animals and the issuing of orders dealing with cowsheds and mi 
shops; the general supervision of the wholesomeness of meat mi 
milk when sold is, on the other hand, vested in the Local Govemm# 
Board ; any reform therefore that is undertaken can only be efet 
by these two departments working conjointly. 
It must not be lost sight of, too, that even at the present Us 
the Board of Agriculture is empowered under the Diseases Ue 
Acts, 1894-1903, to make tuberculosis in animals the subje Ey 
administrative action. The Board has power under heg o 
to issue an order rendering compulsory the notification : i 
presence of tuberculosis in animals ; the destruction with or an 
compensation of such affected animals ; and the disinfecting ° | 
sheds where such animals have been kept. The Board has ; sel 
made similar regulations in the case of anthrax, glanders, T pdt 
and many other diseases, and there can be little doubt. A 
also made tuberculosis subject to such regulations te 0 
diseased meat and milk would not to-day have aptare ; 
scandalous proportions. ~ g the ret 4 
There is no object to be gained by my describing a hal 
condition of the diseased milch cows I have obser iC, and Ce F 
sale, nor to labour further the dangers to which the Bi uch 8 
cially children, are exposed from the sale of the milk jerabl? if 
I think I have said enough to show that a Com, a 
diseased meat and milk takes place, and 1 have : jon BP 
_ that there is nothing whatever in sanitary supervi 
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al authorities to prevent this trade. My object has been 
the public to a sense of its disabilities and to make it 
with the fearful unnecessary risks to which it is exposed. 
avoured further to indicate the lines upon which legislation 
d if the abuse is to be remedied. 
he Legislature will proceed to’ provide a remedy will 
on whether the public is content to let things go on as 
\ Uaa ve whether it indicates in no uncertain manner its deter- 
\ Bon iss such a state of affairs shall no longer be allowed to 
| pinat 


Si continue. 


pould proce? 
whether t 


A. Mearns Fraser, M.D., 
Medical Officer of Health for Portsmouth. 
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MUSEUM EXAMINATIONS 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


During the year 1899 an experimental attempt was made in 
may be called museum education simultaneously at the Haslie 
‘Educational Museum ’ and at that at Selby, Yorks. 

Tn both places it was considered successful, but, for various me 
which need not be explained, the scheme was not then continuel 

Favourable reports from some engaged in teaching asti 
influence of what was done on these occasions have incited tt 
concerned to carry out a repetition during the past spring. Ii 
with the experience gained on these two occasions that I pups}, 
deal in the following remarks. a 

Briefly, the scheme consisted in inviting the habitual Ei 
of the museums to submit themselves for examination upon © 
contents and subjects cognate to them, with the offer of a cet] 
and small prize to those who passed creditably. 

As was expected, the competitors were exclusive 
young persons, the age limit being eighteen years. 
of the plan was that all the questions to be asked we 
hand and onsale two months before the examinations W° 
questions were so planned that brief explicit answers ray ‘lee 
and no answer was permitted to exceed a couple of econ 
Thus the time and patience of the adjudicators ve re OP 
The prizes consisted of books. Of these a number T 
from which successful candidates might make their cho! a wl’ 

All who attained a certain standard obtained 2 Pies 
principle of competition one with another was thus We ols 

The object which was in view was to encourage i obje 
and reading, and to stimulate that kind of interest 1 he ae 
which promotes intelligent discussion with others. 

: avr = 

As has been said, the questions were all p ee a La 
them could be obtained. Thus no candidate me enti» 
about things which had never claimed his 2 The que 
questions put in strange garb on things familiar 
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-ted in pamphlet form on ten pages, twenty on each page, making 
er hundred in all. Every one of these had to be mastered by all 
peace for, although each one would be required to answer 
oS t only. it was left to chance which page would be allotted. It 
E oiy be suggested that anyone of decent memory could get 
rote the explicit answers to such a limited number of questions. 
ae ig true, but, at the same time, those who had taken the trouble 
a repare good answers to such a miscellaneous list as was offered 
a have learned a good deal in doing so. Much reading would have 
been required or much instructive conference with some well-informed 
ior. 
oe order more effectually to handicap mere feats of memory, 
two of the questions were demands for identification on the spot of 
certain miscellaneous objects and portraits taken from the museum. 
All such selected objects had been on display on a special table in the 
museum for a month previously. Amongst the objects were stuffed 
birds and animals, fossils, flowers, mosses, and fungi. During the two 
months allowed for preparation and inspection of the objects for iden- 
tification as well as the verbal questions, candidates were allowed to 
avail themselves of all sources of information. They might read, or they 
might ask their parents or friends, or they might seek through the 
museum. In the museum everything that would be asked about was 
displayed, with a label in English. Books of reference, encyclopedias, 
&e., were made easily accessible in the building. The only restriction 
imposed was that no questions were to be put to the curator himself. 

On the identification table were displayed 145 objects and seventy- 
five portraits, and from these on the day of examination five portraits 
and five specimens would be offered by the examiner, and a correct 
answer to any one of the five would count as much as an answer to 
any two of the printed questions. ome 

Seventy-six marks were allowed for the whole examination, and 
Success could not be attained unless two-thirds were earned. 

Two were allowed to each of the verbal questions and four each 
to the five objects and five portraits which required identification. 
ae the latter were allowed considerable preponderance. Perhaps 
1 the future they may be allowed still more. pe 

It should be explained that for the portraits (of distinguished 
k ee none were offered which were not displayed, with names, 
A the history-room or in the portrait-gallery- 

portrait-gaulery : 

b It may perhaps be of interest to give @ specimen: page from the 
ce of questions. These are not offered as bemg the best that could 
® devised. They were indeed in the first instance compiled hurriedly 
aM have not since been altered. It 18 suggested that if these exami- 
ane became general fresh lists of questions, prepared by a Com- 
x ttee, should be issued quarterly and supplied simultaneously to 

associated schools. 
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The following is one page taken from the exa 
may serve as an example of the whole : 


nation gl | 
EXAMINATION PAPER 
IV 

. Name six other plants which belong to the Rose family 

. Give the date of the fire of London. ; 

If the Porpoise is not a fish, what is it ? 

. What is the chief cause of tides ? 

. Is the Atlantic or the Pacific the larger ? 

To whom does Madagascar belong ? 

Where are Emus to be found ? 

. How would you tell an Emu’s egg from an Ostrich’s ? 

. Is a frog a vertebrate animal ? 

10. What is the meaning of the term ‘ annual’ when applied to plants? 

11. Where is the Cape ? 

12. What Sovereign followed Edward the Sixth ? i 

13. What did the Edict of Nantes decree ? | 

14. What relation was James the Sixth of Scotland to James the Fint di 
England ? | 

15. Name six persons who were contemporaries of Mary Queen of Scots, 

16. Who wrote Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress ? 

17. Where was Shakespeare born ? 

18. How many legs has a bee ? 

19. Name the five specimens before you. 

20. Name the five portraits before you. 


It will be seen that all candidates had to master— 
Questions . . .  . 180 carrying 36 marks 


OWoONIAPAR ww ~ 


Portraits 0 oe eae As) ee Uae 
Specimens . . . . 145 po Dw 
Totals .° . . 400 76 


The total number of marks allowed was seventy-six, being n i 
marks for each of the eighteen questions on a page, and ion F { 
for each of the five objects and five portraits offered for ia ak 
To pass, fifty marks were required ; to pass with honours, sixty i 
All papers were required to be well written and tidy. : 


Haslemere w 


A p A 
were displayed. Not the slightest reluctance was foe conte” 
day to tackle the portraits. The box in which they Y° é 
was soon emptied and divided out. 


‘Is this Cromwell?’ ‘I’m sure this is Shakespeat®: 


p ; x 
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mere man), were the sort of remarks heard all around. Then, 
b general consultation, each young candidate darted off, 
A nd, to see in the portrait-gallery (engravings only) 


3 were found on one occasion vainly seeking for Darwin 
mongst the Illustrations of Aboriginal Races. 
some of the elder and more intelligent did not recognise 
Within a month of the beginning there were several who 
could have named with very few mistakes almost the whole of the 
seventy-five. The work at the recognition of specimens went more 
slowly. For long no one could make a guess at Aristotle’s Lantern. 
Ji was carried round and transferred from hand to hand, compared 
with all the skulls of small mammals, and brought back in despair. 
Better success attended a section of a rhinoceros’s horn. This 
specimen, cub down the middle and polished on one side, offered by 
no means an easy problem. A family group of girls undertook it, 
and went round the collection over and over again. At length 
cots, the youngest and sharpest-eyed spied high up on the wall the 
head of a two-horned rhinoceros. With a scream of triumph 
she summoned her sisters. ‘That is it.’ They put the specimen in 
position and found that she was right. I am told that the delighted 
gaze of the group at the ugly object of their long search and final 
discovery would have made a picture. There was the other half of 
the specimen in another part of the room with a clear label attached, 
but this had been missed, and the identification was yet more 
creditable because made from a whole head with the two horns in 
position. 
Whilst explaining the details of the examination scheme to a class 
in the lecture-room, the curator exhibited a card-portrait of Fénelon. 
| Soon afterwards a boy held up his hand. Asked what he wanted, 
he replied with some excitement that he knew the portrait. He had 
eh observed its counterpart amongst the large number of en- 
3 T (hundreds) which are displayed on the walls. It is possible 
aun the future the identification questions may comprise 4 larger 
ia ae fresh specimens of flowers and leaves, and perhaps mosses 
ee gals. To those who may think that the latter, and perhaps 
7 a of the names mentioned in our lists of portraits are beyond 
shoo] pe of interest of school pupils, and even of many beyond 
| More age, I must explain that museum education has prospered 
| every or less at Haslemere for many years. The school council send 
cnet detachments for special instruction. These, under the 
kios, one of their teachers, Miss Winifred Shaw, meet in the 
lecture, om, which is also the portrait-gallery, and listen to a short 
a oe Tooms, and thus they have become familiar with portraits, 
eum objects in general, beyond what probably falls to the 


Tennyson. 


) Fist of 
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They are also taken occasionally into the zoological and 
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lot of most school children. Many of them are Zeal 
fungi, mosses, &c., and keep the vivarium well s ‘ 
of a more advanced kind is also done by the 
museum, Mr. E. W. Swanton. 

Although I have written this article much ag if th 

eae Ae © sch 
wholly my own, I must acknowledge, and it gives me erf 
to do so, that all the labour of its realisation has ae 
i n 
Swanton, who, with Mrs. Swanton as an able coadjutor, h 
at it with most praiseworthy zeal and efficiency., : 

J feel confident that examinations of the Scope and ch, 
I have described may be made a very helpful part of th 
curriculum. They increase the pupil’s interest in scho 
and may at the same time serve to link it with home pursuits, 4, 
pupils take home their question lists and ask help from their wa 
and elders. The questions serve as suggestions of interesting wi 
and give some sort of scheme and object to reading which nish 
otherwise be desultory. 4 

Repeatedly we have had visits from parents to the mususi 
questing explanations of questions and with a view to getting wth 
specimens and portraits in order to assist their own children. 

As regards the printing of questions and allowing their fre w 
by candidates before examination, I feel sure that it works m 
I have for many years been an advocate for its adoption in dle 
aminations.' It guides the student in his work, and lightest 
labours of the examiner. Nor is it difficult to devise expedients it 
the discouragement of mere cramming. 

Although it is true that most persons, and the young m% n | 
others, prefer to use their memories rather than to exert their m | 
yet it is believed that not a few find that the easiest way 0 fe) 
a name is to get to know something about the object to , 
applied. 

Thus a young student of eleven has been overheard a 
to remark, after gaining the name of a specimen, 
at home in my cyclopedia,’ with as clear an apprecl# 
convenient source of knowledge as if he already sat 1 ® 
chair. 

Not only is the use of books encouraged, but if any 
incline to take the list of questions and go seriatim 
with his class not the slightest objection would pe aie note 
be eagerly listened to with open ears, and although * tion f 
would possibly concern a very brief answer to each T pong 
procedure would undoubtedly excite interest and elic! sin o0 

One of the questions concerned the number i ae e 
Bear. Some of the children knew of the star glob? sche 


and wos Ps 
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! A lecture on this subject was given in Manchester, 
time. I shall be pleased to forward a copy on application. 
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o endeavour to find out the answer by con- 


i| gad went together t 

af a A 

We yit : 
sl ollowing conversation was overheard : 

‘Flere he is ; here is the Great Bear. Now let’s count the stars.’ 


«why, here are hundreds. Do you have to count all the little 


1 , 
E i, only the big ones.’ 
‘Well, there are nine or ten big ones.’ 
‘But I know there ought only to be seven.’ 
“Then we will count only up to his neck.’ 
At this juncture a lady interposed with the suggestion to the 
little group that they should look at the Great Bear out of doors at 


night. 
Amongst the drawbacks to the plan the following may perhaps be 


put forward : 
That all prize-giving is bad, and that the love of knowledge for 


its own sake ought rather to be the aim of the teacher. Admitting 
some truth in this, it may, I think, be alleged that what is exception- 
able in prize-giving is here reduced to a minimum. There is no 
personal competition. All who can attain a certain standard succeed, 
and, with the exception of gaining a first class instead of a second, 
all stand alike. The prizes are instructive books, and although of 
small pecuniary value are almost sure to be read and to be retained 
with pride. 
That prize-giving on the scale suggested must be expensive. The 
booksellers of the present day have pretty much answered this 
objection. A very few pounds may with judgment be made to 
_ supply quite creditable prizes for a whole parish. We do not reject 
„| Second-hand books in good condition, and some of our best com- 
i petitors prefer them. 

That the plan must be very troublesome. Not so much so as at 
aa sight might be supposed. The questions are brief and explicit, 
pd long answers are discouraged. So also with the objects. They 
ust either be recognised at sight or given up. No viva voce dis- 
“ussion is allowed, and no time lost. 

A drawback much more substantial than any of the above is, 


| owever, to be found in the fact that the scheme necessitates the 


3} Possession of an educational museum and portrait-gallery. It is to 
d as absolutely 


ae that these will before very long be recognise 

al additions to all schools. When this 1s realised there will be 

culty, by combination and the organisation of a central dep t 

Py, in providing at no great cost all that is required. 

18 by : e meantime, on a small but yet very useful scale, the scheme 
means beyond private attainment. 

JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 


0 
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OF PROFESSIONAL FOOLS 


Unirorms are out of fashion. The philosopher hag discarded k 
gown and dresses like a common man ; the soldier off parade a kl 
to be quit of his livery ; and we look in vain for the foo] in a 
and bells. A man may have no objection to exercise a rida 
but to advertise it is to suggest limitations which offend his yik 
If heis a painter, that is not to say that he may not be a poet nm 
and an actor rebels against being restricted to the boards. A sust 
financier will resent the imputation that his talents are cof 
to the manipulation of money, and it is ten to one that a speculate 
will prefer to be consulted about a work of art than about an ins 
ment. To go further still, it is no uncommon spectacle to fudit 
clergyman masquerading, with a fair amount of success, as the layma;| 
while the layman will enact the part of the director of conscetti) 
with as much skill as if he had taken his degree in a theological leg) 
In the case of some professions, however, the obliteration} 
boundaries has been even more complete; so that, as distin 
avocations and callings, they have ceased altogether to a i 
offices and duties appertaining to them in earlier days hee |: 
exero Ej 
craft. Among such obsolete trades is that of the J 
long line of professional fools, dating, with gaps 1 
from the days of antiquity, has come to an end; ê 
ture d'office have disappeared, their place being occupl® 
i ever may feel himself qualified to fill it. -as E 
; By an order dated Whitehall, March 11, 1637, ¥ My. 
that Archibald Armstrong, the King’s Fool, should m jo 
pulled over his head and be discharged of the KM8! i 
banished the court,’ the King being present in pe sath d 
of the sentence, together with the Archbishop—the 
poor fool’s dismissal—and all the other great lords © F 
The wit of the jester, sulking in disgrace, would s og ma 
on the edge which misfortune sometimes confers, if n i 
an interview which took place shortly after the scen? 
Chamber : eG! 
; as ; ae t the Abbey 
I met Archie [says the chronicler of the incident] & TA 
« . I asked him about his (fool’s) coat. ‘Oh,’ quoth he, 


F 
| 


ae eit ke tate ae ee AA 


fee. 
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taken it from me, because either he or some of the Scots Bishops 
ge of it themselves. But he hath given me a black coat for it; 

now I may speak what I please, so it be not against the prelates, for this 
an bath a greater privilege than the other had.’ 


Poor Armstrong was tight. The good old days to which belonged 
license justifying the Roman proverb, to the effect that the man 
who desired to do as he pleased must be born either king or fool, 
were gone by. In England, at least, it was soon to be effectually 
moved that for sovereigns they were at an end; nor was it less 
true that the privilege of free speech, long the special possession 
of the jester, was passing into the hands of other men. The monopoly 


08 


the 


de is toh of folly, like other monopolies, was on the way to be abolished ; and 
in hist it was to be left open to any aspirant, ecclesiastical or secular, to 
profes assume the part of its special representative. Archie himself was 
his vik one of the latest official jesters at St.James’, the post having apparently 
etas] 20t been revived at the Restoration ; only three years after his disgrace 
swag) died L’Angeli, the latest occupant of the corresponding position at the 
cont French Court; and though members of the profession continued for 
e 80 time to find a refuge in less exalted places, their day was virtually 
an ines} — °V°T* 

o fd Yet the craft had been a time-honoured one, and, long before the 
lama saying had been hazarded by Erasmus that so constituted is human 
onim] existence that the more folly a man puts into it the more he lives, 
cal elk the value of laughter had been so well understood by the world at 
aan large that its more successful purveyors had been able, one might 


disie almost say, to command their own price. 
axis, È a Now and then, it is true, a voice was lifted in protest against 
i devel these manufacturers of mirth. Seneca, in particular, had deprecated 


dat the practice of maintaining a private joker, giving it as his reason 
xe thatit i a i 
e BE if a man desired to laugh at a fool it was always possible to find 


i e z merriment by looking within. But the instinct of the mass 

ae ind was truer than the reasoning of the philosopher; men 

a 00 well aware that such home jests are apt to lose their point 

aa 7 = them for mirth, nor was it till within the last two hundred 

oe y years that the majority of those who could afford the 
“his wi E yof a hired jester have been content to dispense with him. 

io? | t was in the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries that the fashion was, 


Yy 
g p ee at its height. At that time, according to Garzoni, the lord 
ror 0 ead r without the fool, the fool never without a lord; while 
e C0 Were at so necessary was the one to the other, that if the master 
pvo ; compelled. to forgo temporarily his toy, he straightway fell 
; ; om melancholy. ; 


histo © statement is corroborated by the evidence supplied by 
; Y of the extraordinary affection borne by kings to their jesters— 


3 an affect; : A 
AN perhaps the result in part of a licensed familiarity 


ORG 
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to the fool alone. Traces of it are everywhere apparent. ae 


more serious occupations of the day. Poor mad Charles the Sixt 
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Here and there a magnificent tomb such as that ẹ | 
church of St. Maurice de Senlis to the memory of pe ing | 
Saint-Ligier, ‘fool of the King our Lord,’ testifies the tet ul 
of the master towards the man who had made him i E ti \ 
the proof of it is to be found. in gifts such as the rich dari wil 
covered with a rose bush, with stem of gold of cypress of ermi f 
of wrought gold, presented by John the Good, the prisoner is ley a 
to his fool, Jehan Arcemalle. So dear was Caillette, his offici ee 
to Francis the First that when death had removed him frome 
the King paid to his memory the unwelcome compliment of a ai 
that his son, made after quite another pattern and regni 
calling with abhorrence, should carry on the family tradi 7 
assuming the cap and bells. Of Charles the Fifth’ of Frane Pe 
recorded that he maintained at his Court a number of the craft r | 
whom, his morning devotions concluded, he was accustomed h 


exchange ‘paroles joyeuses et honnestes ’ before proceeding to th 


% 


hy f 4 


surrounded himself with jesters, hoping thus to find a mean ¢ 
distraction from his melancholy ; and, to come to a prince of th 
Church, so close and intimate was the tie uniting Pope Leo the Tent 
and his favourite buffoon that the latter assisted at his death-bed, 
and has been asserted—one would hope erroneously—to have bea | 
the sole watcher there. 

It is needless to multiply instances. The exceptions upon recon | 
only serve to accentuate the universality of the fashion. It is state i 
that by the Emperor Henry the Third no official jester was appointed; | 
Barbarossa, though so far conforming to usage as to fill the oe 
at his Court, is said to have had no liking for the race ; and e : 
the First of Denmark, on being presented as a gift with a a io 
fools—no uncommon form of courtesy at that day—replied He, 
somewhat on the lines of the argument urged against the an 
by Seneca, though with a difference, that he found himself Fi hare | 
of them, since had he desired a like possession it would © 7 i | 
been necessary to license his own courtiers—those gents ite 
capable, to his certain knowledge, of exhibiting themse™ 
greatest fools in Europe. 

On the part of the Church some exertions were made ay a | 
the calling. Ecclesiastics were forbidden to mainta to be bY | 
significant prohibition, but shown by the facts of history ce 
means unnecessary—to take upon themselves the pe eneit É 
part; and jesters, with actors, were excluded from he endl, 
Sacraments. When, however, the tide is setting strong 4 i 
a given direction anathemas are powerless to 
all that could be done, the custom became 80 8 n oft 
closely enough into the society of the Middle Ages? abeti 1 
figure in its livery of green and gold iş never E 


ener! 
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shose laughter, ringing now false, now true, is everywhere the accom- 
emt Piment of mediæval life. a 
l leaa In spite of the ubiquity of the class, it is not altogether an easy 


„tter, coming tO examine the members of which it was composed, 
4 discover the man under the motley, or to separate the individual 


bisw | from the type- The traditional character belonging to the fool, like 
insite | that of the clown and the harlequin in the pantomime, supplies 
ing th | he performer with a standard to which he is bound to conform. 
tion ty | Romance has also stepped in to darken counsel and fiction has become 
108 ib go interwoven and blended with fact that it is next to impossible 
ift, wih | to disabuse the mind of prepossessions and to form any true picture, 
mel | not of the Triboulet of Victor Hugo’s sombre tragedy, or of the Chicot 
stote | of Dumas, but of the men whose names they bear, who played their 
ne Sixth parts, well or ill, in the real drama of life; and were the creations, not 


of the imaginative fancy of a later day, but of their own age and 


veans ¢f 

> ofi } atmosphere, called into existence by an actual demand. 

re Tenth Thus the very fascination exercised by the fool over lovers of the 
athe, | picturesque has placed a stumbling block in the way of any true 
we ben | realisation of him. It is, however, no wonder that that fascination 


should have been felt. A man set apart, as a general rule, from his 
fellows by some hideous deformity of body or infirmity of mind—one to | 
whom in our day humanity might offer its alms, but with averted 


n recon! | 
is statel 


pointed; | eyes—yet bound to pass through life, from the cradle to the grave, 
he oie | wing every fact and circumstance of this melancholy world as 
Chrsiat | Material for the jokes which were his only razson @ étre and apology for 
beyð | *Xisting—such a man is, in truth, a living paradox which may fairly 
rougi | test the attention. The fools was a never-ending theatrical per- 
rofes A formance: he was a comedian who was allowed no respite from his 
no ae f a a clown never at liberty to quit the boards. How loyally his 
nly bay oy Was sometimes performed, to the very end, is apparent from a 
en bal | etter attributed to King Charles the Fifth of France, who, writing 
as tH 0 the town of Troy, to demand from it a fresh fool in the place 


i pone recently dead, prays on behalf of the latter that ‘le Seigneur 


isco ae veuille avoir en gré l'âme de luy qui oncques ne faillit en sa 
fos ee et fonction empres de nostre royale Seigneurie, eb mesmement 
be i Ae ton a Si trespasser sans faire quelque joyeuseté et gentille farce de 
fi ei ler, 1 

e N 

MEI m ay less striking is the example of another member of the 
008 | iqui "on who, assassinated at his own door, replied to his wife's 
nse | at ane, fom within as to the cause of the disturbance, that nothing 
i 3 c fhe matter—they had only slain her husband ; and so, with a 
of oe s | Vor, ere ie divided as to the authenticity of this document. 7 : 
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~ more serious occupations of the day. Poor mad Charles the Sixth 
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Here and there a magnificent tomb such as that er 
church of St. Maurice de Senlis to the memory of ne in the 
Saint-Ligier, ‘fool of the King our Lord,’ testifies to th venin de 
of the master towards the man who had made him lay T gratitude 
the proof of it is to be found in gifts such as the rich chanel 2 agai 
covered with a rose bush, with stem of gold of cypress <i a 
of wrought gold, presented by John the Good, the prisoner o op leaves 
to his fool, Jehan Arcemalle. So dear was Caillette, his o ficial oe 
to Francis the First that when death had removed him from ee 
the King paid to his memory the unwelcome compliment of aa a 
that his son, made after quite another pattern and regarding 
calling with abhorrence, should carry on the family calli E 
assuming the cap and bells. Of Charles the Fifth of France it i 
recorded that he maintained at his Court a number of the craft, with 
whom, his morning devotions concluded, he was accustomed to 
exchange ‘paroles joyeuses et honnestes ° before proceeding to the 


Any. 


surrounded himself with jesters, hoping thus to find a means of 
distraction from his melancholy ; and, to come to a prince of the 
Church, so close and intimate was the tie uniting Pope Leo the Tenth 
and his favourite buffoon that the latter assisted at his death-bed, 
and has been asserted—one would hope erroneously—to have been 
the sole watcher there. 

It is needless to multiply instances. The exceptions upon record 
only serve to accentuate the universality of the fashion. It is stated 
that by the Emperor Henry the Third no official jester was appointed 
Barbarossa, though so far conforming to usage as to fill the ofo 
at his Court, is said to have had no liking for the race ; and pa 
the First of Denmark, on being presented as a gift with a bevy * | 
fools—no uncommon form of courtesy at that day—replied roughly, q 
somewhat on the lines of the argument urged against the pee 
by Seneca, though with a difference, that he found himself in n9 Fr 
of them, since had he desired a like possession it would oa 
been necessary to license his own courtiers—those gente ie 
capable, to his certain knowledge, of exhibiting themselves 
greatest fools in Europe. o discoutas? 

On the part of the Church some exertions mas et} 
the calling. Ecclesiastics were forbidden to maintain 10° » by 2 


significant prohibition, but shown by the facts of history 7 
mselves t 


were made t 


he performé 


part; and jesters, with actors, were excluded fro 
Sacraments. When, however, the tide is se 
a given direction anathemas are powerless to arte 

all that could be done, the custom became so gener 
closely enough into the society of the Middle Ages, 9” absent OO 
figure in its livery of green and gold ig never 1028 
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zometiniesizawad) anpedamyissureadnfondina: by doumyesi jesting 
ing in heaven and earth, the ‘ tragic-comic fellow ’ of Car- 
nase, te uglier the better, as if Nature herself, pressed into 
had perpetrated a grim pleasantry in his fashioning, and 


ey 


) 
e | pone nite of the ubiquity of the class, it is not altogether an easy 
5 


= examine the members of which it was composed 
| patter, p , 


i | {0 Pike type. The traditional character belonging to the fool, like 
| a of the clown and the harlequin in the pantomime, supplies 
: i performer with a standard to which he is bound to conform. 
y | Romance has also stepped in to darken counsel and fiction has become 


is | interwoven and blended with fact that it is next to impossible 
h | todisabuse the mind of prepossessions and to form any true picture, 
o | wot of the Triboulet of Victor Hugo’s sombre tragedy, or of the Chicot 
| tDumas, but of the men whose names they bear, who played their 


h | parts, well or ill, in the real drama of life; and were the creations, not 
of | ofthe imaginative fancy of a later day, but of their own age and 
œ | atmosphere, called into existence by an actual demand. 

th | Thus the very fascination exercised by the fool over lovers of the 
d, | picturesque has placed a stumbling block in the way of any true 


m | nalisation of him. It is, however, no wonder that that fascination 
should have been felt. A man set apart, as a general rule, from his 


ad | thom in our day humanity might offer its alms, but with averted 
l; | 4s-yet bound to pass through life, from the cradle to the grave, 
œ | Ung every fact and circumstance of this melancholy world as 
an | uatetial for the jokes which were his only raison d étre and apology for 
| tsting—such a man is, in truth, a living paradox which may fairly 
y | ee the attention, The fool’s was a never-ending theatrical per- 
on | mance: he was a comedian who was allowed no respite from his 
a ae clown never at liberty to quit the boards. How loyally his 
| te as sometimes performed, to the very end, is apparent from a 
MT i tuted to King Charles the Fifth of France, who, writing 


7 | to 
g | i ern of Troy, to demand from it a fresh fool in the place 
age | Dieu Ey dead, prays on behalf of the latter that ‘le Seigneur 
a | tar ae avoir en gré ame de luy qui oncques ne faillit en sa 
wfe i fonction empres de nostre royale Seigneurie, et mesmement. 
the J meter y Tespasser sans faire quelque joyeuseté et gentille farce de 
tbe fo Sea: 
1 iD I Poesian less striking is the example of another member of the 
f q Mquiry Who, assassinated at his own door, replied to his wife's 


Uag a Within as to the cause of the disturbance, that nothing 
, ae matter—they had only slain her husband ; and so, with a 


Yeu, 1 Opinions are divided as to the authenticity of this document. 
—No, 366 S 
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actual money value of imbecility may 
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jest on his Tps passe away. net Tht Well be ‘tha : 
lifetime became second nature; and that the fool P | 
audience, forgot that he was anything more than a machin an hig i. ` 
ing the necessary amount of laughter ; forgetting, too, thee supp. {3 
a man before he was turned into a buffoon. But the ie ha been 
situation is not sensibly diminished by the unidan oa Os of th; 4 
chief actor, and it is no doubt that pathos to which he owes Li the | yt 
nerpa] J 


interest in the eyes of the students of a later day. 
Tt is, in spite of this interest, only in comparatively rece t yea | 
that the elements which went to the making of a fool have ste yen | 
tifically examined, the two Dr. Moreaus, father and son, havin a 
a foremost part in the investigation. According to these Be d 
the fool proper, as distinguished from either the knave who Pe 
convenient to assume the part, or the mere manufactured artige | 
belonged to an intermediate class, to be confounded neither with men | 
in full possession of their senses nor with genuine madmen, Tis | an 
mixture of reason and insanity, combined with other traits, and 


the part. In some cases a sort of mental crystallisation seems to have | naft 
taken place at an early age in children gifted with abnormal powes | t 4 
of wit, the development of the intellect having stopped short at the | pag i 
period when they had been infant prodigies. In such instances the | oth 
childish brain, with its strong instincts, its flashes of keen intelligent | anon 
its uncontrolled passions, blind hatreds and exaggerated affections, | on 
in the body of the man, supplied the combination, pathetic en | hta 
bizarre, most effective in the professional fool. Al |‘ t 
Such a fool—one of Nature’s manufacture—could almost ep qru 
his own price; and, hereditary predisposition being an me i Pu: 
factor in the case, the families and localities prolific in these | tile 
a g ; 7 formance % F |i the g 
were in high repute. That an aptitude for the per E | tip 
part should run in the blood was of course natural ee stain jse | < 
ing the importance of a strain of madness ; and of g g race ÙO : 
Bouchet records that ‘il étoit dune famille et dune dd a ™ 
tous étoient honnestement fous ’—while he goes a i thou 
singular fact, namely, that all born in one particular a F 
alien blood, were lunatic ; so that the great nobles ve 
to draw their fools from it, a large revenue accruing { 
from the trafic. in 
Such a hotbed of marketable madness has a i 
e other 2 


about it; but it must be remembered, on thi 
have secure® 


i celve® 
better treatment than he would otherwise have Te 


Sa: * ODAN l 
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console those who Rad khe misfortune of bringing him 
, world. Thoni, fool to King Henry the Second of France, 
| i dvancement to his imbecility alone, having been destined 
N od © asthood by his mother in order that he might pray for the 
| ia the He elder brothers, both simpletons and dead in the exercise 
als ea profession. A genuine idiot, however, was too valuable an 
jd the io be lightly surrendered to the Church ; and so soon as it became 
| ticle that the third son was even more richly endowed in that 
| ae than his brethren, the Court made good its claim to his 
ts | A For, ‘s'il vous plait,’ says Brantôme, ‘ voyez l'innocence 
| i cette pauvre mère, car le petit Thoni était plus fou que les deux 
ire!” Whether or no the mother reconciled herself to the change 
| nher son’s destiny does not appear ; but ‘le petit Thoni’ enjoyed 
ticle, | p peat success at Court, being pronounced by the Constable de Mont- 
men | morency to be “le plus fin fou courtisan qu'il ne vit jamais, a eulogy 
This | fnding somewhat singular corroboration in the fool’s behaviour towards 
anl | himself, Thoni being accustomed to address the Constable with affec- 
| timate familiarity as ‘ Papa’ so long as the latter continued in favour 
| vith his royal master, but discarding that mode of address so soon 
‘al | 4siontmorency’s star had declined. 
sa | While the fool proper was drawn from the class occupying the 
| brderland between reason and madness, those who exercised the 


| mong those in whom grotesque ugliness of feature or physical 
J tlomity caused the lack of mental qualifications to be overlooked, 
| ne 0 by other aspirants in whose case the handiwork of Nature 
į “en supplemented and amended by man. The trade was both 
a and lucrative, and likely to commend itself to a large number , 
A Uia lads who preferred to gain a livelihood by making sport for 
‘Tite 3 and princes to earning their bread by honest labour. When 
|i, Uply of natural fools ran short, it was not difficult for these 


| er a 
ee artificial jesters to obtain employment; but to such 
| ned on a regular training was necessary before they were con- 


|x ` em S of exercising their craft. ‘Un fou de bonne maison,’ 
w m ank élevé avec autant de souci, de peines et de frais 
a ie ; the fact of this education, and of the appointment 
Cation a to instruct the young man in his duties, being an 
ponta at the pupil belonged rather to the rank and file than to 
4 Rees US and original geniuses of his profession. 
ite, 9g. the two extremes of those who became buffoons by mere 
y man might take up the trade of a carpenter or of a gold- 
genuine jester designated by Nature for the calling, 


Vast number of intermediaries, defying classification, 
$32 
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Digitized by aye Samaj Tena Chennai and eGangotri Ang’ MA 
and ranging from the simple 1 
» Or the d 


lot to the brilliant wit 

peasant whose very uncouthness and ignorance wag : Ta 
stock-in-trade, to the polished courtier, fool only in oe of ti | 
possible, in reviewing the long line, to mention only a ee l i4 

of a class including almost as many varieties ag humanis a 
humanity mocking and mocked at, not realising that in itg Ha | 
ridicules itself, yet sad enough, whether as jester or as he ule i | 
time. There was Brusquet, who began his career as a aus the | 
titioner, and, in danger of hanging for having sent too mA E | 
King’s subjects to the grave by his remedies, offered a singular aa | 
‘ Ceux-là qui sont morts se plaignent-ils?’ he asked. ‘Rtn a | 
ils pas guéris de la fièvre à perpétuité?’ There was Triboulet, a | 
in spite of the multitude of bons-mots fathered upon him, seems to | 
have been a specimen of the genuine fool, in whom a simplicity verging | 
on idiotcy alternated with flashes of shrewd sagacity. There We | 
the Caillettes, father and son, epitomising in their own persons tte | 
contrasts to be found in their calling—the elder being a simple idio, 
while of the son it is related that, in shame and indignation at th | 
part he was compelled to play, he would have preferred death ty | 

its performance, and whom romance and legend have made th | 
lover of Diane de Poictiers. ; : | 
Space fails to multiply instances—to tell of the succession of English | 
fools; of Hitard, penitent and devout, who, proceeding to Rome to | 
expiate a life of folly, laid upon the altar his magnificent wa di i 

gift conveying Walworth to Canterbury Cathedral ; of Patch, T T | 
domestic jester, who, presented by the Cardinal to Henry the ig A 
had to be detached by force from his former master ; of ie 
whose task it was to drive away the melancholy of Mary Tudor, a 
who comforted her, when near to death, with music ; of Bea ia | 
told Elizabeth more of her faults than her chaplains, oe anit | 
much celebrity that ‘the year of Tarleton’s death’ was | 
phrase as ‘ the year of the Armada.’ f 
Of other fools, too, it is not possible to make T n | 
mention; fools such as the unhappy Prince Galitzin, degt cig | 


a change © 
e of sige 


ter as a chas 


; : ent; % 
the neglect of opportunities of educational enlighten™ the ttl 


of a religious turn of mind, who went so far as t 
Christ?s Fool, or Fool at the Court of Go in 
like the Dominican Mariano, who, after a life P the or o i 
performance of the parts of buffoon and monk, n third P ar | 
sanctity, a bishop his executor and bequeathing 
riches thus equivocally acquired to Christ. -sdeed tht she 
The long line is at an end. It is not ee ini ci 
laughter has become depreciated with years» E of mai 


world perhaps finds a greater difficulty in laug 


% 
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d must be tricked into merriment unawares. At any rate, 
e iy now desires to be merry must be his own purveyor of 
|e Fok those whose business it was to provide it nothing remains 
p here and there—a ‘ fool’s chamber’ in some old house, 
atomb, the familiar figure in cap and bells of a wood- 


7 il ate ta trace 

{ i inscription on. 
after all, it is not the motley that makes the jester, any more 
e uniform the soldier or the cassock the priest; and there 
still among us some who, turning over the records of the past, 
ke home to themselves the prayer addressed, in the epitaph 
+ Marot, by the dead fool Jouan to all those living members 
{t who in that day made up so numerous a brotherhood. 


: E ut. 
| But, 
| than th 
f i may be 
| may ta 
- of Clemen 


Tous fols et tous Jouans aussy, 

Venez pour moy prier icy, 

L’ung après l'autre, et non ensemble, 
Car le lieu serait, ce me semble, 

Ung petit bien estroit pour tous, 

Et puis, s’on ne parloit pas tout doulx, 
| Tant de gens me romproient mon somme. 

w } 4nd the verses go on to entreat that, should by chance a wise man 
me to | 


| lis ridicule should be directed, rather than at the dead Jouan who 
| les below, since, after all, 
| Faut-il rire d’un trépassé ? 

Ipa A. TAYLOR. 


* 
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DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS 
IN CANADA—I]I. 


LAVAL 


Cardinal Protecteur 
L’Eminentissime 
Girolamo-Maria Gotti 
Cardinal-Prétre de la Sainte Eglise Romaine 
Du titre de Sainte-Marie della Scala 
Préfet Général de la Sacrée Congrégation de la Propagande 


Conseil Supérieur 
Etabli par la Bulle ‘Inter Varias Sollicitudines” pour 
La Haute Surveillance de la Foi et des Mæœurs 
' NN.SS. Les Archevéques et Evêques de la 
Province de Québec 


Visiteur et Chancelier Apostolique ; 
Sa Grandeur Monseigneur Louis-Nazaire Bégin 
Archevêque de Québec 


Vice-Chancelier Apostolique 
Sa Grandeur Monseigneur Paul-Louis-Napoléon 
Bruchési, Archevêque de Montréal 


i A f Lavi 
7 s 5 . omisıng tone 0 j 
TuEsE resounding titles proclaim the uncompr ecisely the ae 


which is nothing if not orthodox. Its attitude is pr 5 i 
to that of Dalhousie. Dalhousie holds that university and 0 28 
= world in miniature, where there are all sorts of ope ing 
must form his own, relying for religious guidance on att control 
childhood and youth. Laval holds that the Chure hes 
the mind of man till the last moment of hbis BUREU orth 
more at the university than elsewhere : it stands oF ur 
like this as bemg 


e Age were 
mp! 


men of the age 
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ped with orthodoxy or heterodoxy, although the handling of such 
“entific results as enter the realm of philosophy will naturally be 
j ; ae orthodox. History, too, must be taught from one side ; but, 
int of view of worldly success, these are matters of secondary 
_ If the other teaching is sound, if Laval turns out good 
1 gyvers and good doctors, it will reap its reward. 
4 The faculties are divided between Quebec and Montreal, in which 
tor city there is a population of over three hundred and fifty thou- 
| and, or five times that of Quebec. The official language of the 
| university is French ; French and English may be heard alternately 
| in the Law Courts. It is constantly said (and not repudiated, in fact 
| approved) that Quebeckers are ‘ Frenchmen of the reign of Louis the 
| fourteenth ’—in language and religion, but not in allegiance. Lan- 
| guage and religion appear to be bound up together, and Laval is the 
symbol and binding force of the alliance. The obvious comment that 
| ours to the visitor is ‘Why?’ It is surely not necessary to talk 
| French—either the French of Louis the Fourteenth or the French of 
| Y. Combes—in order to demonstrate one’s allegiance to the Holy 
| Se: rather the contrary, one would say, judging in the light of history. 
| Muh of the aspiring intelligence of the province of Quebec will look 
| toLaval for enlightenment. Why, then, should the university stamp 
| mth its approval the maintenance of a system which condemns its 
| ‘lanes to live in a backwater ? The multiplication of languages is 
| coming to be a considerable embarrassment in the world of letters ; 
| ind, so far, there is no sign that Laval :proposes to check the process 
f petite multiplication. So one cannot avoid the conclusion that 
| ee a great opportunity before it; if it seized the opportunity, 
bi pea of letters would be very grateful. The actual effect of 
\ ie English would be considerable ; the example inspiring. 
j Ma orally Laval is imposing. The university stands on @ 
| a 1 z at the very junction of the St. Charles and the St. Lawrence. 
l ea up this overwhelmingly magnificent stream, Laval 
I ieme ae from afar. So might have looked the palace 
| helen ie : bishop-Elector before the great shell came to serve as a 
a ie ess exalted intruder. Inside it is a splendid maze ; twice 
F Myself in its vast corridors and many storeys. Every- 
td here cree or rather illustrations ; here and there is a Prelate, 
best Work o a abs Sometimes a plate of Piranesi ; not his 
i= > uv sull a Piranesi. 
ine oom of the Jubilee of Laval appeared with the ‘nihil 
the Pi ather Mathieu and the ‘ Imprimatur T L.N. Arch. de 
ree « IE therefore be taken as authoritative. Under the 
i Ma ically one of the 2nd of February 1889, Montreal was made 
ated to recent of Quebec, and placed under a Vice-Rector, 
lesi fel e University Council of Quebec by the bishops of the 
Province of Montreal. The Royal Cha: i 


| lat 
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Quebec in December 1852, and was apparent] ‘| 
from Pius the Ninth on the 6th of March 1853 Ya med by a big | 
ficale’ did not issue until the 15th of May 1876. ae cha; © Dong, N 
qu'elle a demandé son existence officielle ; mais c’est a à Londre | 
est allée chercher l’orientation de sa vie intellectuelle. ome quel 1 
; It is not surprising to find that a university which goes t 7 
o find itself intellectually should have no popular basis for ; 0 Rows | 
tution. In fact, Laval is a theocracy ; conspicuous amon T Its cong. | 
; ve RAEAN g the denoni. | 
national institutions of Canada. The number of underg = a 
does not appear in the ‘Annuaire’; a recent ‘ Basdelk es ee 
number as two hundred and fifty. The imperfect orginal the | 
i the Arts faculty and the habit of including the highest class ae | 
Petit Séminaire in the numbers of the first undergraduate year aan | 

it difficult to place Laval in language exactly corresponding to sis | 
thing in other universities. 
To return to the language question. To retain French as the | 
language of a province embarrasses other Canadians—which may o | 
may not be a worthy object ; there are many views on this subject | 
Socially it is rather amusing, provided that one can stammer a fen | 
words of French. Commercially it must be a slight drawback, per 
haps more than a slight drawback. With all that we have nothing | 
to do here: we have only to consider Laval from the academical 
l point of view, and, academically, the retention of French is a blunder 
i French is sometimes referred to as ‘the language of the country: | 
i Hardly : it is one language, officially recognised, and prevalent in one J 
province. Now a young man goes to the university to ‘ breathe the | 
i large air,’ and learn things which may help him in his career, AbLaval | 
A he finds that the important people do not speak English, generally | 
that they cannot speak English except as a foreign language, Bomi 


z i i the work 18 done it 
that they cannot speak any English at all. All = ona conus | 


j 
i 
French or Latin. He naturally follows his master so Bi | 
l | 
i 


that English is of secondary importance in the British E 


it is precisely at the university that he should learn what he ai | 
enough) cannot realise at home—the importance 0 | 
language and the responsibilities of the British Empe. iho Enpi $ 
Every university ought to be a factor in the life of fe ait a 

If Laval is to take this, its proper, position, English oiia othing eb 
official language. Nothing else will convince its critics, atly help 
will save it from the doom of provincialism ot will so 8? 

to become a real university. 


Prove Aun THINGS 
McGill University Rifle Association 


Oath of & 
o club who have taken the ember? 


_—Only members of th 
7 ve to show thei 


Rule I 
í art in the matches, and will ha 
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oble motto ‘Prove all things’ is carved in capitals over the 
bem ein the hall of the Physics Building of McGill ; the typewritten 
A as to the Oath of Allegiance is on the noticeboard at the 
e" k the staircase to the: left of the entrance hall. Here, on the 
| r Prehod of the great university, we find its principles blazoned 
| i. McGill is intensely national. It standsin complete detachment 
| a all creeds and dogmas. It is sumptuous and spacious in archi- 
| tecture, and takes care, further, that the control of its fortunes rests 
| in the hands of men of first-rate capacity. Itis hardly too much to 
| say that itis the ideal university. ; 
There is no pretence here of belonging to another century. McGill 
| accepts nO dictation, either political or religious. Men teach, and 
| students insist on learning. Here is the Faith which, if it has not 
| moved mountains, has at least made one of the great universities of 
| the world. Chicago may have—in point of fact, has—many more 
students, but no university in the world can have a nobler tone or 
|  loftier aims. Tf McGill be the soul of Canada, there is no fear for the 
| future of the Dominion. 
| A monotone of eulogy makes dull reading. Nevertheless, if there 
| ino fault to find what is one to say? It has been my privilege to 
| attend lectures at McGill. They were, mostly, on subjects in which 
| Ihave always found it impossible to take anything but a perfunctory 
| interest. ‘Can these dry bones live?’ I reflected on taking my 
| seat. They can—in McGill: everything is alive in McGill ; all things 
| fourish and nourish. Life informs letters ; letters inspire life. The 
i! twelve hundred students of the university of so many noble bene- 
| factors seem few in comparison with the reputed five thousand of 
| Chicago ; but if we reflect on the huge preponderance of French 
- Tesidents, they will seem many. McGillis a queen among universities ; 
laval is a handmaiden ; such is the deliberate choice of Laval. When 
į T first hears the phrase, ‘ Weare Frenchmen of the age of Louis the 
| ee one assumes that this antiquated pose has some meta- 
| Piorical significance which will become apparent upon closer study. 
i cet study, however, we discover that there is no question of 
R aoe This is exactly the objective that Laval has set before 
E h Which it has triumphantly achieved. But at what cost ? 
_~ great buildings which face Sherbrooke Street, Montreal, 
St of seven blocks, representing an outlay of half a million pounds 
we, They are the Redpath Library and Museum, the Arts 
e a Building, the Macdonald ee ee 
ysics man aed and Mining Building, and the Macdona 
orld, g, which last is the best and best-equipped in the 
Colleges ese are surrounded by a ring of affiliated theological 
Diocesan w Congregational, the Presbyterian, the Wesleyan, and the 
0 Olleges. There are also the Royal Victoria College for 


putt 
en and the Conservatorium. Outside the former is a Te plica of 
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her Royal Highness the Princess Louise’s statue "a 
Kensington Gardens. The College and Conse . | 
Lord Strathcona—two of the most oondiicion: T AT gifts À 
factions to McGill. The Union and the Young Ao F ah Man : | 
tion are on the opposite side of the road ; it is ae ents As | 
buildings. The Victoria College is a esde fo eee have fna 
McGill is often reproached for its wealth—b pae Students, 
wealth is the natural result of the Se A a avions butts | 
All that moves in the Canada of to-day is English . Ton Prnicipe, | 
| if not a protest against everything that is English M nae nothing A 
l Laval is provincial. McGill appeals to the livin pe ee 
| appeals to the dead centuries. The dead centuries are aie m 
living century has raised McGill to the position of vent, bagir \ 
trolling mental forces of the world. one Oe 
The constitution of McGill is complicated et 
works satisfactorily, and will AA cae a wee ae 
su . . > y 
ee Vitor. Like many other encenta iani AA 
a aeos . ki y other successful institutions, it | 
das rmy youth. The record of the first thirty years of the | 
eo 2 rene Ae = ease a of financial embarrassment | 
; e medical faculty never died | 
: out ; but everything else in the university languished, if it did not 
; expire. The vigorous life of the four existing faculties is the growth of | 
l the last fifty years. | 
4 The faculties are those of Arts, Applied Science, Law, and Medicine. 
The Chancellor is Lord Strathcona, whose imperial achievements ite | 
probably unnecessary to commemorate. The other eleven Governors | 
are Mr. John Molson, of the great banking house of Molsons, St f 
William Macdonald, whose donations to the university have ben A 
of incredible munificence, Mr. George Hague, formerly manager ofthe 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Messrs. Greenshields, Angus and Res 
_whose picture-galleries ought to be of European reputation a | 
Justice Archibald, Mr. Charles Fleet, .K.C., Mr. Campel, a | 
an 


Sir William Van Horne, long famous as the President of the 
Bank of M 


nd Mr. 


Queen Vict ora 


Everything in McGill is on the grand scale. 
University’ magazine is like a great English monthly. 
contains 111,000 volumes, and the reading-room is 8 
venient. Although it sounds incredible, it is not 


travelling library is an important feature. McGill ma 
i tion from any o 
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, of the Dominion. Sixty thousand volumes have been sent out 
: Ais course of the past Sea VEEE and not one dollar’s worth of 
W ge has been done. This great work is only just beginning. 
ter eoughout the maritime provinces one may often hear it main- 
tained that the weakest side of McGill is the Arts faculty. When one 
ps had the privilege of hearing lectures, and of coming in contact 
yith the remarkable minds that inspire and control that faculty, one 
wonders how the legend arose. A faculty so strongly officered cannot 
psibly be weak. That it may not be as authoritative as the others 
í js possible ; but if this strength be counted weakness, how great must 
| be the strength of McGill. 
The great University of Toronto is about as large and important 
| „Cambridge. In winter time the spectacle of the buildings in Queen’s 
| Park is imposing ; in summer time the effect must be extremely 
beautiful. The Park is so large that it contains the Parliament 
| Buildings as well as the university, and yet leaves abundant grassy 
| timbered space between. 
This effect is enhanced as we visit the buildings one by one, and 
| remark their solid and ample equipment. The assured minimum 
| income of 100,0002. annually must place the university above the 
fear of pecuniary embarrassment. The staff is numerous, zealous, 
| ad highly competent. The first general impression is that of a 
| wiversity which has won through all its troubles to assured success 
| and dignity. 
When we penetrate below the surface this impression is not lost, 
| isit materially weakened. But the Royal Commissioners of 1906 
| did not hesitate to describe the situation as they found it as “a mass 
p“ Perplexities and anomalies.’ We may accept that conclusion 
| ming from such a source. A period of residence in Toronto filled 
\ mith attentive study of the mass of current literature, legislative 
| itd otherwise, on the subject leads to the further conclusion that 
: Commissioners? words were moderate. 
| er mee ly may thrive in spite of a complicated constitution and 
| say of? circumstances, and the chief impression derived from a 
| Bide th e history of the university is one of thanio 
See 80 many and great difficulties should have been successiully 
fut ed. Nevertheless, one is not without some anxiety as to 
: re of Toronto. : 
tient We may with advantage refer to the principles of oe 
government laid down in the pages of this Review m she 
Ë March 1904. It was there pointed out that the chief cause 


oy, 
Bower leas m any university was the disturbance of the balance of 
al Although it is dangerous to assert a negative, it may be 


ay 


i A Confidence that the academica 
‘Mably 
Boe 
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oe 


l body never intrudes r 
e lay body or upon the Vice-Chancellor. Disturbance is 
Caused either by the Vice-Chancellor (‘ Principal Orne 
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some other title) grasping more than his share of 


ARS BSE ur 
nature, there hangs about the university a disquieting flavo pas b? 


~ too long ‘breeding-in’? As a rule, it is a soun 


= 5 ne : rtheless, 
of pride and ambition among the alumni. Neve 
ee = CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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the lay body, the Council (or Board of Governors, as fia Or 
called), interfering in academical affairs which they 7 pre some 
stand. In both cases the result is the same—namely 
body (which is the soul of the university) becomes d 
contented. 

: Approaching the four principles which ought to a 
direction of a great university, we find that Toronto is sai 
ously near the wind. A university should be non-p 
Toronto is handsomely financed by the province. Politica] Control js 1 
inevitable, and must, as always and everywhere, be harmful ie | 
the lay body works with scrupulous devotion and determination 
keep the university clear of party politics. Will that serupi : 
devotion and determination be invariably displayed 2 | 

A university should be free from denominational bias ; but Toronto 
is a group of colleges founded by religious bodies in violent and bitte | 
opposition each to the other. The very existence of the university | 
is proof of their determination to repress these differences for the | 

sake of the common good. Let us hope that their present succes | i 
will be permanent. | 

‘Those who pay the piper should call the tune’; yes, but they 
should not try to play the tune. ; | 

Finally ‘brains before bricks.’ A suspicion crosses one’s mind | 

(it even crossed one’s mind in McGill) : can any university afford ths | 
magnificent installation and yet retain enough means to pay its men | 
properly ? It is worth while to consider this point with some atten- 
tion. Academical men are very patient : they work for salaries which | 
a man of business would deride. Inasmuch as the lay body i$ oe 
ally composed of business men, there is always a tendency t0 a 
down on the academical body as people who are contented to r 4 
in poverty—which is the very reason why they should be £0 a y | 
respected. There are two ways of paying men—in money 42 3 
honour. We cannot exact or appraise honour, the more reason i 
we should be careful about money. For some time past i po 
held as axiomatic that 500%. a year is fair remuneration F ail 
fessor’s brain and work. Without further words it may standard 
said that (in expensive cities like Montreal and Toronto) this 


under. 
that the teachi 


epressed ang M | 
nimate the 


ling danger. 
olitical: by 


ulous | 


Š an 9 uate. : 
is out of date. Five hundred pounds a year is quite inal aes ol | 
Why does one venture to offer criticisms on 4 body 80°) ofall 


f jte OF 
prosperous as the University of Toronto ? Deem F F atten” 
that is said here—and of much more that might besaid—? ne 

ġ ea X : Toronto : a 
erity. Is it possible, to make a final suggestion, that = ack 0 
erty s 1t pos h gg 4 principle to b ie 


n: jntains & =? e | 
own men; it is a sure means to success, and maint a B00” 


Digit Pree 
T pincipl? may be REE spite Serdi hoensbvonstbyenetaoh etrkestttoo many 
in 


3 Ti this direction will decline. Has anything of this kind been 


in Toronto ? Tt is not unlikely in the case of a State univer 


u f g8 a sons obvious and hum 
i vy, for Teas an; none the less w i 
= | Be st least, to decay. would it be the 
h | Here we take leave o an institution so potent for good 
li, | jo the gecond university of the province of ee eae ye 
o preater universities of Cana ie 
of the 5 eR anada none has a more decided 
the | individual charac er than Queen’s. It has now about el h 
oP ao oh enoda ut eleven hundred 
ren. students, 2D increase of tenfold in the course of thirty years ; it h 
but | been in existence for nearly three-quarters of a pee It i oe 
lis | onan historic site of beauty and dignity, facing south to ak a a 
less Jn Kingston, & town of eighteen thousand inhabitants, the ane oe 
to a larger proportionate factor in the life of the onikan Pe. 
ous in Montreal or Toronto or Halifax. issppee 
Queen’s is in close connection with, but 
nto | Presbyterian Church.” It was often and Seat ee : T T 
oo) c . . 2 0 
tter in when the other ‘denominations’ combined to form the e 
ity | University of Toronto. So far as a travell i E 
the | cf Queen’s ¢ : s a traveller can judge, the decision 
. ueen’s to remain a separate university was taken for sound reasons ; 
cess. | it has already been justified by events, and will be most ampl sali 
A } fied, and it is to be hoped rewarded, in the future. ai 
hey ‘There is plenty of room in the province of Ontario for two great 
a miversities, and it is not too much to say that the loss of Queen’s 
um vould be a serious blow to the intellectual life of 
GAME it would > inte: ual life of Eastern Canada. 
= a ae be a loss to the civic life of the whole Dominion. 
as d ae pe the universities of Canada without slow 
“A ; P 
si inrration will 7 a m spot. Only after attentive and sympathetic 
o ite of i raveller appreciate their immense influence on 
oe the nation. Each has its particular, as well as the general 
a al ae vel aims at turning out good Catholics. McGill says: “ POG 
sl Ria Queen’s aims at turning out good citizens. This may 
din | out even yian attentive observer may learn all about Queen’s with- 
why | uiversit ane Kingston. It is not so much the ‘fame’ of the 
ben | that tee ough that is considerable, as the ‘form ` of its men, 
m athousie, w “i eee the success of its principles. Just as 
a he whole edu 1s but a third the size of Queen’s, has dominated 
dare ed, on So eae system of Nova Scotia, so Queen’s has estab- 
al hens religion ie lines, a great power in a great province. For 
wy | tenis, ant 3 18 not apart from life ; it is part of life; 1t informs, 
f _ fone; it ig Inspires life. The university is scholarly and exacting 
Hs the classes oe pride to study Kant and ‘Aristotle in the original in 
oi”) Reparation fo outlook on life js steadfast ; its university career is a 
T real life, not an interim period of dilettantism. 


*h 
ess tha 
ebren eo 
Jterians, Ba e half of the students are Presbyterians—Presbyterians, 
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i e add q 
these conclusions, but they would only iitanead i $ 
What the public has to understand is that the Canadian n h | 


is already as varied in religion, in ideals, and in types as th atin | 
e 


tion of Germany before its unification. The soul of this ` Popua, | thst 
but already almost gigantic strength is the universit S immat, | thet 
sum up, Dalhousie wants nothing (money apart) ; Tiele a] ! j 
everything. If a traveller might offer a suggestion, it wah Wan | 
a small Commission should issue to Toronto to see how i De that | ia 
university has faced the difficulties that perplex New Bruit | i 
sorely. Laval wants nothing—if it is content to train its a a | co 
dwell in a highly agreeable backwater of life. If Laval Re y Don 
strike out into the great current of modern life and tougin i ; | lear 
want a great deal of money, and it must take English for its aaa Ik 
language. McGill wants nothing. Toronto wants ten years’ ret | Coll 
after the agitations of consolidation. Queen’s wants nothing either | by! 
from the academic or the administrative point of view, for thei | € 
methods are the best possible. But, of course, the position ofan | ‘® 
independent university existing in the same province with a Govem | Mit 
ment university is anxious. So it cannot be too clearly pointed out | mh 
that, to take even the lowest ground, no investment would pay the | | 
Dominion patriots better than a handsome financing of Queen’s. te 
Inst 

It must be borne in mind that these brief notices are concemel | T 


with the university system of Eastern Canada. The balance of power | 
has slowly shifted from the maritime provinces to Quebec and Ontano. | 
It would seem as though Quebec and Ontario would, in their tum, | 
yield precedence to the West and the Pacific Coast—those * maritime | 
provinces’ of the future. As the population of the Dominion ap: 


ree ee . itable, and it is these | 
proaches twenty millions, this is apparently inevita n a | 


great movements that make part of the charm, t a e 
charm, of Canada. The system of university life now prevea ate 
persist and extend. It is a system of which the country sa ey N 
be proud, for in these fine foundations we see reflected the vane J be 


intense life of the most interesting of existing polities. 
Warrer Frewsn 108? 

thing | 
f Postseript.—In public activity of any kind there nd that sf 
upon which we can calculate with absolute certainty, 7 or ib 8 | 
calumny. In any given enterprise we have to inquize the preset! 
worth while to incur this inevitable annoyance jee decides 
occasion the worldwide importance of the subject gee 
the question. 

The article on the ‘ University System of th 
was introduced to the Canadian public by an anonym 


re is only 0° 


P vino 
e Maritime Ptr gho 
us (a 


ritit 


DigzAy>paitedsbridicidvonistion MhenBirentbeRaraatiyould be 
[fit is possible for an anonymous critic to feel foolish 
Eo hat he will read these lines, whereby he is informed 
+4 was the authorities in Dalhousie and Fredericton who revised 
that 1 ticle and encouraged its publication. 
| pr i were only anonymous misrepresentation with which we had 
| ig deal, We should have already accorded too much attention to such 
| silent trifles. But there was more, and probably will be again 
e present occasion. , 
| in the days before the deliverance of Oxford from a ‘dull and 
| competent oligarchy,’ as the Times described it, a certain type of 
| Don was prevalent in England who did much harm to the cause of 
| fearing. One such man (whether of English or Canadian descent 
| {know not) was unfortunately in power eighty years ago in King’s 
| College, Nova Scotia. His character, which I ventured to describe 
| by the disdainful jingle of ‘indolent, insolent, and ignorant,’ did that 
deserving institution much harm. Will it be believed that I was 
charged (in company where I should hardly have expected such an 
"| affront) with having applied these abusive adjectives to living men 
| whose hospitality I had accepted ? 
| This is pestilent, but it is not a trifle. On the contrary, it is a 
| most serious matter that the level of public discussion of public 
| institutions should have fallen so low. The Canadian University 
| system is a part, and no mean part, of the whole academical world. 
| This is fully realised in McGill, in Dalhousie, and in Queen’s. It is not 
| ‘fully realised elsewhere. Thus the University Act of 1906 is justly 
- (ited as a triumph for the province of Ontario. But if we stop there 
| We fall into provincialism. The administration of that Act is of 
| frst importance to the Dominion, to the Empire, and to the whole 
| oe world. Tt interests Moscow and Madrid as much as Montreal. 
aa this conviction of the worldwide importance of university 
a a on that the above comments are offered to the public. They 
lis oe in the certainty that they will be misrepresented ; but also 
JT i confident hope that no honest criticism can fail to be of some 
$ t to the institutions which I have had the honour of observing. 


| W. F. L. 
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SOME fIRST-NIGMHT FALL AGG 


In the matter of stage-plays things have come to this: | 
: S: We donp | 
know what the public want, we can only know what the | 
. y go to See 
And there is none who can tell us, none who can taste plays as om | 
who tastes wine; none who can tell us: thts is sound; that js Fale | 
o ; at 
body ; the other will be popular. We of the stage, too, have gon | 
too diffident to rely on our own tasting. Though some of us hay | 
a hankering for the morbidly analytic, some for the conventually | 
pretty, some for the conventionally sensational, some—a fey—in | 
the intellectually ambitious, yet when we are catering for the publi | 
we rarely have the courage to be true to ourselves, to nail our colous i 
to the mast and sail under the flag of our own convictions. 
We like, we hesitate, we doubt, finally more often than not we 
are guided by the opinion of some man in the street to whom we read | 
the play as one of the paying public. We look upon him asthe typ | 
of our stalls or our gallery, to whichever we desire to appeal, anù J 
if he laugh or cry at our reading of it, we hold it to be a drama that | 
will ‘ split the ears of the groundlings.’ 
Sometimes, when we fail to draw in the publi 
by re-reading the press notices that have comfortably endorse 


c, we comfort ourselves 
dou 


we read in the morning paper; for, mark you, W 
enjoyed his evening equally with other people, their app? follow #84 


friendly than impartial to his thinking. But it does ie will endo 
matter of course that a second or third night aoe huss 


the friendly opinion of the first. I have seen the mo hid 
received play performed to empty benches after its dé ie 

Or we have the other type of play—one that ca E 
of a critical press in its meshes, empties their eu tha 
approbation on to our breakfast-table the following < ‘nto oo 
tives and their superlatives tumbling over one aaa y» coord? 
of bacon and eggs, and we say confidently or regres nnd ib 
our temper or health, ‘A or B had a success last mg™™ 
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that never draws a shilling out of the pocket of the public for 

a uy phenomenal success. 

alts rer time I have often, on expressing my surprise at a packed 


Anotl 7 
; 33 before an empty drama, been told that there is nothing else to go 
+} ho 


E worth seeing. i 
hat is the point I started to arrive at when I said, ‘ We do not 


| Know" what the public want 3 we can only know what they go to see.’ 
Pisy þecause I am anxious to apportion the blame of this state 
| (things tO where blame 1s due, [ want to analyse, dispassionately 
md without bias, on what whim, accident, or hazard depends the fate 
| ofa good stage-play ; and just as a specialist for the nerves, when he 
| has diagnosed a specific disease and thinks he has reason to locate its 
| origin in the brain, will call in the aid of the surgeon to trepan and 
| remove the cause of the trouble, so let me lay open as delicately and 
| painlessly as I may be able the various nerve centres of this grievance 
1 tetween author, actor, and critic that undoubtedly contributes largely 
o ow misunderstanding with the public, or rather our misunder- 
standing of the public. 
| Let me first of all suppose the reason for the grievance amongst 
| authors, and undoubtedly a real grievance—that the actor-manager 
 oractress-manageress will not entertain a clever stage-play that has 
| tot an effective and sympathetic leading part for himself or herself. 
| Admitted. But let us be impartial and get at the seat of this trouble. 
| It is an old saying that the better the part the better the actor. 
| mmy quality of recorder I am bound to schedule this as a factor in 
| the choosing of parts. A good part plays itself. It has been proved 
| ‘tin and again to the satisfaction of the actor, though neither the 
| Mess nor the public have perceived it, that there are certain actor- or 
| ee parts in which no one can fail. I may not give con- 
‘ined ciples in Hngland—that would seem to be detracting 
Dt skill of those who created them, and far be it from me to say 
, n ie they were creating a role that could not miscarry they 
| tays R all that accomplished artists. But there are certain | 
TA te > in the mid-days of the nineteenth century, that have # 
, ci, S a over Europe by artists of every nationality and tem- y 
E amedicore aa have never ceased to supply a vehicle for talent of even 
| appeal tg ae characters that by their constitution or their emotion 
pa iger y degree and class of audience. , 7 
gpp oer, Dumas, Sardou were past-masters in the construction 


be} U A 5 A 

they St such réles in the early ’sixties as Pinero, Sudermann, and 
y Sen have oa ` y z 

‘and titten in more recent times. Olympe Taverny, that great- 


R other to Paula Tanqueray (and who shall blame an author for 
‘esta S old gem into a new setting ?), Marguerite Gautier, Fédora, 

| nd on aa are all parts that—to put it to the surest test—you could 
Our with the veriest tiro and yet contrive to interest your 

a Y ae but that does not mean that they have not been 
—No. 366 
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interpreted to the full measure of capacity by great artists 
rbists, 


only that we can look on a player with but a small knowleq mey E 
be Of hey i 


business and yet be held by her in such a part 
Wh ti i a 
Vhen you see an actor getting all the laughs and all th = N 
in many cases you may observe that his work is not so a “Ympathy | 000 
task so heavy as those minor parts which supply hin oe norkis J ghar 


Wi th these | 


i opportunities of those laughs and that sympathy. The rank gea 
` that laboriously pile up the sandbags to make a str And fle f the 
i 3 Ate a rong entrenchmeny | 

are working harder and getting less credit than the engines ment J uoo 
directing their operations. He is a leader by virtue of the ae B f then 
' has done in the past, in the endeavour to acquire the master ae | few 
4 particular job, just as the star actor who has acquired his dea i 
| afiord to look out for parts that will keep him successfully cnet | i 
| in the favour of the public. : | 4 

» Tt is heartrending, L admit it, for the author to unbalance hi | rene 
play and to throw it out of proportion by the preponderating weight | ‘a 
of the star part, but it is understandable from the actor’s point ol | tho 
view on yet another ground. Jt would appear that none but an | by 
actor can truly appreciate the exact value of a part in its relation } ther 
to the play, and extraordinary as it must seem to us engaged behind } dee 
the footlights, the critics, with all the unceasing routine of their dally f ign 

tral 


experience, are as rarely able to disassociate the actor from his partas | 
is the public. For we behind the footlights know that mere technical | bap 
skill and perfection of detail will never make us as popular with the | thu 
public as the playing of what are known as ‘ sympathetic’ parts. A boy | me 
or girl lover continually engaged in romantic work of the sentunen j unc 
talist’s school will in a short period of time gain more hold on popust | 


imagination and affection than any master or mistress of the att ol | 
acting. ; m a 
That is perhaps forgivable in an audience, on the ground H : 
is swayed by its emotions and that the purpose of the he a 
carry its spectators off its feet from the region of make-beley mr | 
kingdom of reality ; but from the point of view of the cag cars 
put into a position of serious responsi Bee 3 
away by the eye, but should be co 
less comprehensible ; and, strange though it ma 
represents or should represent the expert call 
as to the authenticity or the originality of a 
whose word should stand as a final opinion © py mere 
the forged dramatic document, is as readily led mh j 
in a personality as any layman in the : au 
again we see reputations established with the res fa" 
pidity, men and women waking to find thems® y that z 
out the knowledge or the experience 


or the wor phy 
ati E » and on the simple ground that their Pre 


y appeal, th 
ed in to gv? 
n actor's Pe forma 
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to the ordinary Baye ee e the A 
ts of one part more than another, it is but natural that 
Rn or of manner should be even more acceptable than a 
per’ k ction of method ; but we who have set ourselves to analyse 
ppe P D many failures, who follow year by year the career of 
} the Oe artists, We see men and women become the fashion first, and 
i Earp aol into mediocrity and neglect within the space of a very 
| Fee drop back into the place from which they never should 
| have been prematurely dragged, back to the schoolroom and birch- 
| od of hard experience, and we know it is because they have been 
| gllowed to run before they have been taught to walk. 
But as year by year these facile triumphs and rapid successes 
i repeat themselves, as every new face, every new charm is hailed 
ith salvoes of praise by a jaded press, one thing impresses the 
int of | thoughtful observer—that those who have been proclaimed artists 
tan | by virtue of the diploma their drudgery and work have earned for 
latin | them remain in the hearts and minds of the British public through 
chind | decade upon decade, holding together play after play that would fail 
daily | ignominiously but for their steadfast if unobtrusive assistance, like 
atas | tained bands stiffening and steadying the raw regiment under the 
hnicd! | baptism of fire. The business aspect of this state of things stands 
h the | thus: Often when by some accident, illness or good fortune, or the perti- 
A boy | tcity of some individual, there emerges a new light hitherto hidden 
imer | under the incognito of the extra lady or gentleman, the salary of 
puer | this new genius is run up from 30s. to 30l. in three days by the compe- 
art o | tition of managers to outbid one another. Had they waited until time 
| wld reveal the exact nature and extent of that talent they might 
į “Ve acquired it for one quarter of the emolument, because time will 
\ “ays show us want of experience, lack of work, or absence of know- 
j o. i In that case, it will be argued, not much harm isdone. It has 
| rat Nea During that short hour of triumph, the s 
vith ce crowding out those who have climbed the ladder ee: y 
` ‘ Sweat of knowledge, and in swinging to the top rung ee 
thysion Y sheer force of physical suitability, a mere triump fe 
e aa not of mind has been achieved. Yet F R not the 
i Sa ae all have not the faith that art allt and conquer 
im. — > the task of waiting is for some beyond endurance. 
Stim explains the want of ensemble tor ee bee 
binents a 7 and deplorably felt in many of our theatrical en E 
tene, of e travel through a desert of well-meaning ee 
sional oe Without effect, intention without attention, wit = 
it asis of excellence, a clear-cut performance by a finishe 
z Which the eye, the ear, the mind rests with avidity after 


Now, 
pocoutren 


i T2 
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It is the reproach of the press that we cannot 


? : TO 
round’ performance. The observation is correct a « 


enough, a al 


reproach is ill directed, and unhesitatingly I address 4} UE the | d 
to the very writers who complain of it, and who hav hat, Teproad | i 
state of affairs by over-praising what is raw and nee thy í t 
praising what has the only fault of familiarity. and in, | a 

On the other hand I have not observed in the press a sufe ei 
warm indulgence or encouragement of new enterprise, N y Pio t 
neutrality, or rather a feeling in the air of what we call ‘ dump pame f in t 
French call ‘ deaf’ hostility, is to be felt on first nights from the | ‘ket 
benches that is noticeably absent at a later performance a | thet 
example of this, a play called Toddles was produced son h f md 
months ago and has been lately interred, an extravagant on f autl 


differentiating in. so far from the ordinary farce that It wa 
founded on a pathological study of character, and the comic effet; | 
were quite logically produced by the reflex action of this characte 
on its surroundings. It was received on its first production in deal 
silence by a blasé expert audience of first-nighters, and subsequently | 
played to packed houses for ten months ‘with laughter holding | 
both his sides.’ When with the opening of a new theatre thefirst- ` 
night audience were invited in for the second or third time to viewit | 
again we felt the ‘we are not amused’ of a noisy silence. Had they | 
received it with laughter the second time of seeing it, I should have } 
been inclined to believe the first performance had been amiss, and 
that the actors had settled down into their stride and were now taking 
their fences more skilfully. But no! It was one of those plays which 
for some reason caused positive exasperation to those who failed to | 
see the fun of Triplepatte. 

That is what is too often remarkable on a first night in a theatre 
an air of antagonistie irritation at being there at all. ot te 

Yet let me not lay it all on the shoulders of the memes e 
press. The increasing tendency to see all sides of a anea st 
and the same time is growing upon me, thereby making me use | 
partisan, and but a feeble prophet. 

While sorrowing for the actor who is judg 
when his nervous excitement hardly allows him 


ent 
ed by a jury aba He | 
to be master 0 r 


ODM 
ess who arè oats J 


I grieve equally for the gentlemen of the pr rmeaning fa 
look on too often at half-baked experiments, We ao and cam f o 
without tutelage, actors who have passed no E yan oad | 


no degree, authors untaught by tradition, unero w Se rani 
all individually well meaning maybe, but possi 
managed to boot. Perhaps at the last rehearsal the a straini 
to ‘keep it up,’ with the result that the players are z spirits: 
voices, producing scurry but no velocity, noise bu 


no wit. -t of the 
< You let it down,’ is the common complain 


n 
nas g% 
Ma a 


gogi” 


i 
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o the person who will not scream his part in an abnormally 


tal : 

te | oce calculated to break the ear-drum of the man in the front 

a Jou and as I observe this place of honour is kept for representatives 

ty sc leading newspapers, my sympathies are all with the front 
ott 


penches. 


That the mind is the driving power that hurls the actor’s meaning 
eni | 4, the far Tec 


| ott esses of the theatre, these stage managers fail to grasp 
ma f i their ignorance. That an actor may be mentally and spiritually 
(lth | ‘keeping itu 


p’ even if he is speaking in an undertone has not reached 
front | They mistake buffoonery for vitality, volume for vibration, 


| them. $ : ew A 
Is an | md no power on earth will convince them otherwise if they are in 
> ten | ; 
tn | authority. oe te ares: 
medy | Now, nothing is more astonishing than the discipline in a theatre. 


Wis | You may see really distinguished and talented artists refrain from 
flects | «nding the stage manager to the rightabout, and I maintain that 
acter nore pieces have been ruined by inadequate stage management than 
dead ty bad acting. Again, it is this want of allowance for the spiritual 
ently | ilunination from within that makes our managers run round trying 
olding | to get an actor or actress who looks the part instead of acts it. The 
fit familiar phrase, ‘ You’re too tall or too short, or too fat or too slim, 
a | too young or too old,’ to those who seek employment on the stage is 
ie | a proof of what I say. ; ; 
ae I should not be fair if I did not add here that this custom of fitting 
aa: i à player to a part that has crept into the theatre of late years 18 
sich mainly due to the initiative of the playwright. 
led to | An author sits in his study, working at his play day after day, 
| Magining in the silence of his workshop the appearance of his puppets, 
l casting them in a certain mould of form and feature until they become 
to him materialised personalities. 
atte N metimes when walking in the street he catches sight of his 
sw la E sometimes he gets a hurried glance of her ata railway station, 
gasa f oe he peeps in at a confectioners window and maybe 
"ipl her eating a bun. 
| , that) he exclaims to himself, ‘is the Alice or the Celia of my 


atre— 


omen A 

mslh, m 

gd ® em en, therefore, he is introduced at the theatre to the actress that 
fot Fang a nager has selected to play the part, he is bitterly mortified 
amel | “ult that it is not Celia or Alice of the railway or the 
deni fE toes en sshop. He will have none of this actress, and straightway 
con Dr Search of the young lady in the street. He finds her and she 
ous! fü e 2 nto his service, and without perhaps ever having the inten- 


0 : ; ; 
„going on to the stage she is hypnotised, magnetised into an 


a career by the suggestion of the dramatist. : 
“thle ean eur has, it is true, the charm of novelty, and with an 
m Matist to back her line by line, she may for the run of his 


ass muster with the ordinary unthinking spectator who is 
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knowledge of forty cannot be hoped for. Comedie Ke 
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unpretentious in his amusements; but what of the More criti Any 
that vast army of people who take their pleasures more a Publ | 
and who are thus lost to the theatre as intelligent and AStidions 4 
patrons of the drama ? Sympathie 
Another custom that prevails here on our stage that mak | 
commiserate with the boredom of the critic and his yea ACS te | ae 
something novel is the custom that arises from the belief that for | rest 
can only act one type of part, and that one the part more nak Piya | x 
suited to his appearance or his peculiar mannerisms, tricks of uly | : 
gesture and gait. Sped, F 
Tt makes for safety and the well-tried, for when a man or woman | 
has made a success in one line of business it is thought that he or 
she is likely to do so again ; but it is a mistaken policy. The actor 1 
so familiar with his part that he either takes no trouble with it at | 
all or he tries some new effect and disappoints not only his mange | 
but the unhappy expert doomed to sit night after night before tis i 
familiar exhibition. ‘Mr. or Miss —— played with their usual cleve. | ma 
ness’ or ‘ were not seen to their usual advantage ° is all that martyred | 
scribe can find to say. | 
Well, we should all write the same in his place. It is dificul } 
to criticise when there is neither curiosity nor excitement to rouse | 
the critical faculty. The actor likes it as little as his critic, but the } 
manager has too little imagination or too little courage to risk an | 
experiment. He is like the banker who persuaded you twenty yeas 
ago that British Consols were a safe investment because they paid 
2} per cent., but does not point out to you that though the dividend | 
has not varied, the decreased value of the shares has lost him see | 
quarter of his fortune. Yet there in front sits the journalist am 
off the price of the actor’s performance, and warning the public 


And all the while the player is the victim of this aye B T 


capabilities? The question that arises e 
to see an actor play a part or look it? We know 
audience is of the latter mind, and there 1s surel 
the standard of our insular intelligence on a lower leve 
where foreign tongues are spoken. 
The girl who can reproduce the yo 
save by a miracle, have the experience oe 
passionate temperament. The appearance © 


nh) ee ee 


iet cannot: 


li 
youthful bene a f orttay 
fourteen | 


In Vienna at the Burgtheater, in Paris at the l 
Hohenfels and Reichemberg played Juliets © oaa 


; See 1 Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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m the stage, and were loudly applauded to the 


ee jittle rouge and white judiciously applied, an inch more or less 
Mes, a yard of drapery added or subtracted, give all the illusion 
Wary for the spectator, and the player’s intelligence will do the 
| i for with all respect to the many clever actresses who are favourites 
KA ria, a very few are under the middle age or have the elegance of 
© mantic outline. Yet we can cry and laugh and suffer and rejoice 
a them ; we can burn with rage or grief at their loves as warmly 
wif they had the sinuous shape and svelte proportions of a maiden 
painted by Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 
Soul, mind, temperament, call it what you will, is the motive 
or of dramatic art, the power that pours your treasures of poetry 
or prose, Mr. Playwright, into the hearts of your public. Leave 
your foot-rule and yard-measure at home, or use them only to gauge 
the size of the canvas on which you are drawing or the length of the 
manuscript you want your spectator to peruse. 
Put your faith in the player, Mr. Author, and do not stand at his 
bow attempting to teach him the inflections you have heard in your 
nind’s ear and that guided your pen. There are hundreds of ways 
of saying one thing, but only one intention that will convey it to the 
nind of the audience. Make your interpreter understand the exact 
shade of that intention and leave the vocal expression of it to him. 
yes | Hyou are a better actor than he, play the part yourself. Tf you are 
paid | Ot, if you admit your limitations, then trust to him to carry your 
idend | Message across the footlights. 
none | When the student who watches an artist painting a picture asks 
joking | the latter how he produced a certain effect on his canvas, what colours 
of his | has he used, what is his answer? ‘ He cannot remember what colours 
4 e on his palette, his brush took up just what happened to be there.’ 
n the same way, how should an author dictate to an accomplished 
there | to what colours he should use? Let him Jeave the mixing of the 
| pe of feeling and of thought to him. He will use the colours that 
Mon the palette of his mind. 
Ei ae temperament, inspiration, 
ok? Th count for nothing in this interpretatio: i 
| ering g au are audiences that will not stand being harrow d 
E that se will stand it the next. Here is a first-night audience 
DRA at nothing, and the building will shake with laughter 
- There is an audience that will applaud religious sentiment 


at one 
oner ; : 
‘tite ea and resent being preached at on the following 


pow 


the constitution of the 
tation of the writers 
ed one 


Is i 
e on actor of so unsensitive a make that he knows nothing of 
ate i eon of the crowd of people that are watching him? There 

S true, authors such past-masters in the art of drill that their 


ays i 
= me acted with the precision of a parade on the fust nigh bas 
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for the most part, unless it has been accomplished wit} 
skill and tact, the effect is disastrous to the individual 
his work with an imperfect knowledge of wh 3 


; of hi 
have prevented the full development of his creative Doe pat 
8, W 


healthy outcome can there be of this painful process of production? 
Cribbed, cabined, and confined by the admonition or the nen 
of the ignorant, what effect of ensemble can we hope to see? ‘i, | 
than once an author has admitted that he had not known the al | 
force of what he had written until he had seen it played by accom: 
plished interpreters. 
Let it not be thought that I suggest a company of actors shoul 
produce a play without a leader, or run riot with the intentions of ay 
author. I plead only for a measure of confidence in the player andin 
his art, and for more independence in the exercise of it. 
Nor shall it be said, because I have declared elsewhere thatIamno | 
partisan, that I have laid the blame on author and manager and spared | 
the player. When both the former complain that they have great dif. | 
culties in casting plays adequately, it is not for dearth of actors ani | jj 
actresses. There are many capable people who know the busines 
of acting thoroughly well, but are devoid of knowledge of any other 1 
kind, and who remain willingly and resolutely indifferent to every: | 
thing not appertaining to the theatre. A tendency there 1s to Ignore 
every other interest as being pretentious of culture, to despise any eX 
tended social intercourse as leading to fatigue and brein: ee aa E 
compatible with a player’s life. Noticeable, too, is a contempt 7 i i 
who turn to other pursuits for relaxation or inspiration, @ a Bi, 
anything that does not relate to the play, the player, and Oe 
house. The net result of all this independence of outside a uA 
is a want of atmosphere and comprehension of local colour aia | 
often hampers an author in his attempt to portray ee actor 0 
environment. It is no more possible to expect a ee of the 
play the part of an English Hodge and to give you ee aan art ah 
impression of this son of the soil than for an actor oe aon pis no” 
Jet us say, a Cabinet Minister if he has never as muot hen Wê wat 
into a Parliamentary or political assembly. Similarly, e sow Ttt 
an English drama that takes place in low life, it 1s Sa the poor of o 
is realised of the humble, hunted, patient, weaty look 3 Ae ab mN 
slums, or how little of it is reproduced. L have es occasions 
pearl buttons and ostrich feathers on the paee afin za 
two things, by the way, not easily met with in the } thes in" 
or Newington Causeway, but in nearly all c 


hat 


ases the COUs seman 
f a slop-shoP T 
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sous day- Trivial as such an error seems to the ordinary mind, 


1 

E | Be scheme of tone ee To P it is a disastrous note—as 

self, f sastrous as a solecism o = ouer s or a misti ke of etiquette in a 

ant, medy of high society. f isastrous because the critical part of the 

by ydience that knows any particular phase of life will at once fasten on 
ke to scoff and condemn. The misprint that in a book 


T that mista : ise 
self up from the page one 1s reading is as nothing to its equiva- 


part J years it: $ A 
dat | pnt on the stage in. the full light of the ‘limes.’ It leaps into the 
g pditorium and frolics round the house with elfish mockery, and 
tion jibbers and grimaces at the author long after the players have been 
lore | forgotten. 
fill | Teis not mine to suggest a remedy for all these troubles of a first 
om: f ight, for it is by a first and not a last performance that our art is 
| judged—mine but to state what I see and know of these difficulties and 
oll | discrepancies that have an actual existence. If I have appeared to 
fan | htat every head that has come in my way with equal impartiality, 
din | there is at least no malice or vindictiveness in my blows. 

I feel towards the theatrical art as a woman to her lover, loving 
mno | tim the more for all the failings she perceives so clearly, and with 
are something of the mother’s desire to find excuse for those very f ailings. 
difi- Deeply, indeed, I feel the importance of the drama in the national 
and } life, and therefore I beg for an indulgent treatment of it as to a spoilt 
ines | child, whose very waywardness holds out possibilities of future develop- 
other | ment. 
very: I want the public to seek their inspiration from the stage, and 
snore | l vant the manager to provide them with the means of that inspiration. 
a | pet Bett to educate his higher intelligence asa worthy bearer 
toe ss to his public ; and lastly, I want the critic to foster 
imo 4 ane 3 t se drama with all the patient kindliness, with all the 
jay: i a Sane that can make instead of mar a power all 
ios Ri ae etter than good, for the best. ‘Then, and not till then, 
aN ae T public in England. 
lt ine nt we have only a mass “sans teeth, sans eyes, Sans every- 
or 10 
Í a GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 
rt Oh 
noe | 
vat 
Jittle 
fot | 
many 
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PARIS IN 1851 AND IN 1907 


My first knowledge of Paris was in the summer of 1851, in thed 
oy ays 4 


of the Second Republic, and during a visit to that city in M F 
June last I was again struck by all the chang wo 
g y changes and contrasts in th 
aspect of things that fifty-six eventful years had brought shot i th 
It happened that on my way to Switzerland I was detained in Pats | 
by having to see to a troublesome case of fever in a member of ny | r 
family ; and, as I was myself in practical quarantine and debanel Ph 


from the society of my friends, I had to occupy my leisure in strolling 
about the streets, meditating on the enormous developments and 
ravages of half a century, giving a new study to all the museums 
galleries, public institutions, and other ‘sights’ which I fondly su 
posed I had exhausted twenty or thirty years ago. For some weeks 
I was just the ‘man in the street,’ the tourist freshly arrived in the 
‘Ville Lumière ’"—‘ doing its shows’ as if for the first time, a travelling J 
Rip Van Winkle wondering at the new world upon which he had | 
alighted. e 
I call it a ‘new world’ because, although I first knew Paris in 1 


have visited it almost every year since, have lived in French fam : 
indeed twenty-one ye 
Newton 


fresh study of a city they believe they know thorougly oly aii 


age anything like ‘sightseeing’ is apt to be looked vee ae 


nuisance. An irksome chance compelled me to un 
once more. And I can assure my contemporaries 
_ will keep up to date their knowledge of the topography wich 8 
and art treasures of Paris they will miss a great dea! W 
- worth knowing as well as seeing. é 
Thad fee often in France and had lived 12 ie 
lies in the later years of Louis Philippe, 6° aa 
I was quite at home with the people, ait 
“Looking back over the fifty-s1* years 
enormous work of des oe 
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hird emperor completed, or left as a ruinous legacy to the 
ic to complete. In half a century the Haussmannisation 
as made a spectacle of transformation greater perhaps than 
: -y on this side of the Atlantic. Paris in 1851, at least 
| tha the inner boulevards, was substantially what Napoleon the 
| pist ha = a a i ¢ : 

I ked to be what they were—the sites o the demolished ramparts 
ty the city and fosse—shady with trees and broken into different 
| r ehitectural forms. None of the newer boulevards had been thought 
| a{-Strasourg, Sebastopol, St. Michel, Haussmann, Magenta, Raspail, 


| Malesherbes, Mont-Parnasse. I have seen them all in the making, 
days | md so too the Avenue de l’Opéra, de Breteuil, Kléber, Victor Hugo, 
y and | and scores of others, with at least one hundred great streets cutting 
nthe | through the tortuous old city as if by volleys of cannon balls. 
bot, | Strolling about the city the other day I tried to conjure up again 


Pats | q yision of the city as I saw it in 1851—within the old boulevards a 


ofmy | network of narrow, winding streets such as we see still round the 
arel | Rue du Temple on one side of the river or about the Rue de Sein2 on 
oling | the other, the Rue de Rivoli not yet rebuilt beyond the Louvre, 


sani | the old historic houses once inhabited by men famous in history, 


eums | literature, and art, the quiet corners with traces of feudal castles, 
y sup: | splendid monasteries, and Gothic churches, grey and crumbling with 
weds | inorusted saints and angels. I:remember Notre-Dame still buried 


inthe | amid old buildings and its magnificent fagade in its antique carving 
velling | yet unpolluted by the sacrilegious hand of the restorer. The Cité 
| on the island was still what it had been for five or six centuries, a maze 


a | of old tenements and labyrinthine streets. And the inner bulk of the 
1 1094, y 


r city looked as it had looked all through the seventeenth and eighteenth 
milies, } ‘enturies down to the Revolution. How little of this remains to-day ! 


Ti \ Old mansions, historic churches, picturesque streets, and sleepy im- 
i 


ka Misses are all gone. Broad geometric avenues, roaring with huge 
ed M eo and tram cars, have torn their path through them and swept 
A e old remnants into oblivion. 


e | _ Was this marvellous change a gain or a disaster? Thousands 

: i | ~= tare specimens of neel work, scenes of many centuries of 

of + a events, street vistas, towers, and gables, dear to generations 

i oa hers—all have gone and left not a wrack behind. A huge trans- 

ol a ation of old Paris was inevitable if Paris was to remain the 

i Af T of modern France. In 1851 the population was about one 
y 


on; with the new suburbs, it is now almost three millions. This 
a ember could not be permanently cribbed and cabined in its 
i ae labyrinth. New lines of transit had to be made. We 
: nisde the new outer boulevards, the avenues, and broad streets 
ne} he enceinte of the eighteenth century. But nothing will 
€ me to the wanton destruction caused by the Boulevard 


“main, the annihilation of the island Cité, and the pompous 
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extravagance of the Avenue de Opéra. The Opera ang: 
were one of the worst offences of the Empire—a mona lts 4 
and insolent luxury. And the unfinished Boulevard a taste, 
of the evil examples of the mania for reconstruction ann a aili 
real overriding necessity. vaste y 

It is notorious that under the Empire the reconstruction of 
was to a great extent a political and social device, and even m of p | 
tupt speculation, a financial gamble. Paris, no doubt, had to a aeo | 
revised. But it ought to have been done with one third ee Tey 
and half the destruction. In the result the municipal taxa : } 
run up to the terrible amount of something like 4], 10s, per a 
Underground railways, tram-roads, motor omnibus, motor-<ytl 
automobiles, and every mode of conveyance do not suffice to supply 
the ever increasing trafic, while they have made Paris the er | 
difficult and dangerous of cities to the unwary man on foot, As these | 
vast Noah’s arks roar and thunder down steep and narrow streets, 
as a thousand motors tear about the broad Avenues and Places 
as taximétres and cycles race round corners without warning, ow |, 
needs a pair of eyes at the back of one’s head and an eye over each ear | 
as well as under the brow. But when all is said, it cannot be denied | 
that the brilliant aspect of modern Paris is a perennial source of its | 
wealth. And, though I see little beauty in the Opera or the Grand 
Palais, I am bound to confess that the scene from the Hôtel de Villeto | 
the Arc de l'Etoile offers far the most resplendent prospect that any 
city has ever produced since the Rome of the Antonines. 

The point to which I seek to draw attention is the immens f 
additions to the National Museums of Paris made in recent yeas, and} 
the opening of a number of newly acquired collections, many of a | 
even since the Great Exhibition of 1900. Within a genera | 
a great extent within the present century, the public museums eo 
been so greatly reconstructed and enlarged, and so many net ee | 
have been acquired, that the judicious lover of arb may 


: ; i f Bays ntirely 
of his work to do over again. The Louvre itself has ee puri 


è 
seu. i 
1 excé len 


an 


series of splendid acquisitions which amount to a new mt : 
Greek antiquities from Delphi are now shown ee uae 
reproductions which make one envy a Government the oa 
necessary funds for excavations of surpassing ae 
England the only nation which is deaf to such eG nour 
The Louvre has, I think, grown in a generation ae r Gr 
National Gallery and British Museum. The additio sorta 
and the Asiatic collections are of great extent ani Pa a ve ; 
new galleries named after Thiers, Thomy-Thièry, d ore ground ; 
are all interesting and varied. The additions 12 


i ew 
the Oe thee 


Hall on the side of the Seine, the new Carpeaux 
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e, would occupy a busy day to study ; and fresh works come 


‘oli sid ate ; 
pivo on by bequest, pur chase, gift, or loan. The new specimens 


T |” ach seas : c 
tks d n jy Italian fresco, panel, and canvas in the Salle des Primitifs, 
so o nine and re-arranging of the magnificent Rubens and Van- 
thon iO ecial Galeries Van Dyck and Rubens are things which 


| pycks in the sp ‘ : 
aveler ghould fail to know, but which the tens of thousands who 
j noe 


Pais | Bis their Louvre ten or twenty years ago have never seen. The 

Leon | Hie of the re-arrangement of the picture galleries into French, 

` s \ 7 is) 4 ig ae j- N 

ry Í talian, Dutch, and English Halls, with the cabinets round the Rubens 

f cost | Gallery, are an immense improvement on the unscientific hanging 
| Uais 5 s 4 ae 

has | hich delighted the tourist, or worried the student, a generation 

head, } 

yeh 4g0. wate A Tye 

yet, | The Museum of the Louvre, uniting in one our National Gallery, 

Upply | Pritish Museum, and South Kensington, is so vast—we are told that 


| jt occupies some “two hours merely to walk through the galleries 
without stopping—that many an ordinary tourist sees little more 
| thn half, And those who have not visited it carefully since 1900 
| have much to learn. The Adolphe Rothschild bequest is a study in 
| itself, And few but experts, one fears, climb the stairs of the second 
| sory and see the collection of the French modern schools—the 
; | (orots, Millets, Daubignys, Diaz, Decamps and Rousseaus, and the 
| bequest of Thomy-Thicry in a gallery bearing his name (1902). It 
vould be well worth any young painter’s while to go to Paris simply 
| tose these. If he would go from them to the Salon of the day, he 
| would learn a lesson in the art of modern Decadence. 
| The Pavillon de Marsan—the North-Western angle of the Louvre, 
| id the only part of it built under the Third Republic—now holds 
| the Museum of Decorative Art; and at present it forms a distinct 
| “lection in the hands of a society, destined ultimately to pass to the 


1 


| State, Tts paintings, sculptures, wood and ivory carvings, tapestry, 


| 
| 


| 


have 
1 @ 5 S . 
gounis ae medals, jewels, porcelain, engravings, and lace are too often 
Werlooked : RERA : : 
much | Mooked in the multiplication of art museums which Paris now 


i | a ents to the tourist. Over and above the old State collections 
i ust every traveller believes that he knows, there are now added 


hase 4 | 4 z 

The | 3 wonderful Chinese and Japanese bronzes which M. Cernuschi 
cellent hed in 1895 to the City of Paris ; the tapestries of the Musée 
mete |g “a; the Chinese and J apanese porcelains of the Musée Guimet ; 


oe and designs of Gustave Moreau (1898) 5 and the Musée 

More o ugo in the Place des Vosges (1903), containing @ remarkable 

{hous one of art which testify how deeply the poet impressed his 

ive F he imagination of the nineteenth century. 

ae tourist knows the Petit Palais, the Luxembourg gallery of 

a ia C luny, and the beautiful Carnavalet Hotel, the pes: 
the Cig © Sevigné, with its immense collections of historic records 
y of Paris, its local and personal reminiscences. But few 


tina ie 
'Y travellers realise the rate at which all of these are acquiring 


= 
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new works by bequest or, purchase. Every time T yigi "y, 
I am struck by the growth. The Petit Palais (1902) a a 
of the city, and is rapidly filling with modern paintings an : 
The Cluny and the Carnavalet have largely benefited p 

by the Rothschild family as well as from smaller collecti 
Panthéon now has its wall decorations practically complete long, Th, 
Puvis de Chavannes are admirable examples of true das Those 
adapted to a classical building both in form and tone, } ; 
others are noisy Academy pictures, theatrical in compositi Į 
` : s "V4: r 10N | 
strangely out of keeping with the building in which the a | 
Nothing is worse than to thrust modern paintings on a an an, : 
Roman fane. The Panthéon is not yet a success, a 
Over and above the permanent museums, Paris has a set of tem. | 
porary exhibitions in the season which I found an endless Source of 
interest and study. The two great Salons in the Grand Palais with 
many thousands of pictures, statues, drawings, engravings, and gens 
—the portraits and manuscripts in the Bibliothèque Nationale, the — 
re-arranged documents in the Archives Nationales, in the grandios | 
Hôtel de Soubise, the portraits of modern women in the delicius f i 
Château de Bagatelle, just acquired by the City of Paris (1904). As 
one viewed the portraits of the beauties and grandes dames of the last | 
Empire one could see here and there an aged but distinguish | 
lady surrounded by her grandchildren, looking at herself as she had 
appeared in the fashions of forty and fifty years ago. She no doubt 
admitted that fashion has improved. The acquisition of the graceful | 
little Château and its sweet English park in the Bois de Boulogne has | 
been one of the best prizes of the Conseil Municipal. Z 
When one passes from the permanent collections of former days | 

to the huge collections of contemporary art, the soul sinks within a 
at the spectacle of universal degeneration. Painting, ae } 
porcelain, jewelry, all forms of decorative art testify to the s 


ative att 
Most of the f 


decline. And it is a decline stamped with one vicious oe i j 
has poisoned genius and skill of hand. That craze 1s the Ba: i | 
do something new; something which may attract atten ‘hist 
even if it disgust the public. The curse on modern life— 

for the new, the rage to get out of the old skin—is the r : 
literature, our art, our drama, our manners—even our mete 
a passion without aim, or conviction, or fecling—a mere 


une 


9 ing 
to get free from old habits and to get into ee + ynconvet 
it hardly matters what, if only it can announce itse in any for 


! : ul 
tional.’ It is not to be beautiful—indeed the o he ugin 
is ‘conventional —rather it must be ugly, 3R oe tawd : 
unusual, It may be gross, absurd, horrible, obscen from it 


so long as the older generations would have turne 


or pain. If so, it is Part nouveau. d has see” the» 
One who remembers what French art was anc i 
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į fifty years must note a gradual descent. Not to speak of 


‘gin | of the Jas rs and sculptors before the Third Empire, when one passes 
Petty the BE toc french artists in the Louvre and the Luxembourg to 
ts fom k, what a contrast! What a fall! What a pot-pourri ! 
Bit, f the Se these contorted nudities, these bleeding ruffians, these acres 
Th | mr mime tableaux, with Ingres, Delacroix, Gérôme, Cabanel, 
r Eo aubigny, Meissonier, Troyon, Millet, Pradier, Barye, Carpeaux 
Car | Be i fall. it is! Noman of sense, of course, denies that there are 
e | ail a France men who paint portraits full of life and colour, land- 
tand, | scapes of truth, and now and then even of charm, men who can model 


nan figure with complete mastery, and almost everything 


the hur ; ; 
ig There is no lack of skill of hand, industry, ambition, 


semi. f 
| except grace. is, Mee ; E i 
wen a kind of perverse originality, in this cosmopolitan crowd of men 


a | and women who shout to us from four thousand canvases and pedestals 
swith , tolook and see how clever they are. : l 
“gems We do not care to see how clever they are. We do not desire 
e the | to see things which no painter ever yet ventured to paint, and no 
ndie | sculptor ever thought of modelling, and no public ever yet submitted 
licio, | tobe shown. We want to have things beautiful to look on, things 
). As | which recall to us exquisite visions of all that is fair, pure, harmonious 
elit | om this earth. And they ply us with scenes which are meant to be 
‘ished | repulsive, which aim at being ugly, foul, or grotesque. Their baig- 
e hal | tuses and odalisques twist their naked bodies into shapes which are 
doubt | meant to combine nastiness with queerness. Horses are painted of 
aoefl | wttamarine hue ; seas are coloured vermillion ; girls have lampblack 
nels | their cheeks. The painter says: ‘Take my word for it—I saw it 
wwe have no “conventions” now.’ There is one convention 
r days | indeed, so ancient, so necessary, so universal, that its deliberate defiance 
inow | today may arouse the bile of the least squeamish of men and should 
pit, | Make women withdraw at once.! 
‘samt d There is no lack of pains, no want of cleverness, smart ‘ brush- 
vith} “tk” by the yard, and original ideas of the grosser type—the ‘model’ 
jon OY standing, or sprawling, at case and smoking a short pipe, a surgeon 
tal | Pig a patient’s sore, the unmentionables of the dissecting room, 
this! | k He rowdy studio, of the Bouge-des-rats—plenty of all this, pro- 
on ott | ded it be at once novel and coarse. There are no doubt fine pictures, 
; i | at heads, and pleasant paysages here and there on the inter- 
> r } tle walls of canvas. But the impression left is that only one 
mmol 


f Metue; DE 
4 an in a hundred seriously aims at giving us any sense of beauty, 


ee “ght in some unnoticed side of nature, harmonious blending of 
a is ‘nd colour. The direct aim of ninety-nine pictures is to make 
ble : 


| 
Tan x I must veil my protest, as Gibbon says, in the obscurity of a learned tongue ` 
ita Pictura quam in sculptura, secundum consuetudinem illam de veteribus 
Aati a eta ne pudenda muliebria veris formis nec veris coloribus monstrarent, 
Res ny Re videri possent. E contrario, pictores hodierni istas corporis feminel 
“Yeritate depingere gaudent. 
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us stop to look—if possible to give us a shock—; 
to amuse the vicious, to brutalise the innocent, 

There are still great portrait painters in France 


: > but w 
tradesmen’s advertisements are most of the portrai > but what 


tS On these —@ 
hese Waly 


Vulgarity, pose, money, and swagger reign supreme, 
think that the modistes of the Rue de la Paix pay for th ne Woy | 
e 


of Madame X., to show what elegant’ ‘ creations’ theists 
wear, what novelties in patterns and materials are now Re 
face of Madame X. seems a mere dummy, a clothes-horge 7 
painter threw in gratis while he lavished his skill on robes Mantes a 
laces, and jewels of which the shops hired him to make a sort of ota 
fashion-plate. It is difficult to imagine real ladies masquer | 
mere lady-assistants in a smart show-room. . D 
And the men—what gross, gluttonous, insolent: ‘ gold-bugs’ T 
look! Their heavy lips seem to smack of champagne and pit's 4, | 
Joie gras; in their obese trunks one seems to hear the bullion ting 
nine out of ten are painted with tobacco between their teeth. Realisti, 
no doubt, but let us imagine Bellini’s Doge of Venice, or Vandykes | 
Gevartius with cigarettes as the typical motif. Advancing ‘realism’ | 
will one day perhaps paint its great men in the act of taking solace i 
some other natural function of the body. But in our age of apolaustit | 
abandon tobacco is thought to give the guinea-stamp of manly dignity | 
and noble bearing. i 
Sculpture has been the central French art ever since the days d 
Jean Goujon, Puget, and Houdon—nay, ever since the carved portal 
of Reims, Chartres, and Amiens. But now, alas ! even sculpture 8 
failing her. There is any amount of cleverness, knowledge, up-to-date: 
ness, But the morbid love of the new, the real, the ugly has a } 
it to base uses. A hideous old woman in a tattered skirt, with m i 
dugs, and knotty claws, may be quite natural and real, but a | 
subject for artin a life-size statue. Nothing can make a coal- a 
broadbrim hat and corduroy trousers sculpturesque. And Be at 
gentleman in a silk hat and frock coat looks foolish in a A vert 
rounded by naked Graces and classical Virtues. Ce 
still in the sculpture of to-day, but as high Art jt is in sce he greats 
Let me fortify my indictment by the authority oi onoi shat al i 
of living sculptors. Dr. Rodin himself has just to pe i 
isin decadence. M. Rodin is a man of genius, of great oe "ga tye 
imagination. But I make bold to say that Rodin ein and pf 
example of this decadence, and has done as much ee owers 
decadence as any man living. His extraordinary E of decade”! 
originality have made him the high priest and a has despe™ 
Tn his desire to attain to something new in his art, fo aol 
plunged into the negation of art. In his passion ©" stalitf 
tions’ he has revelled in sheer awkwardness an nish,’ Be i 


yearning to get rid of prettiness, smoothness, 20 


> Which the w 
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Fig 


d fad—sketchiness, hazyness, confusedness in the plastic 
i i i Je hiy S > 
It is mere mimicry of Michelangelo s unfinished figures. 
wr ew the raison d'étre of the plastic arts is definiteness, fixity, 
wt i : 
peauty and precision of form. We want to see exact shapes, 
$8 govt e 
J Ti E not to have suggested to us imaginary spirits or ghosts 
J glid DEMS”? pA A E i : 
E A hazy statue 1s even worse than a prosy poem, a vague 


pst a0” 


ie mons or hes BoC It r Es aos sieno 
wl a coxcomb paints as if on a wax ground anc then melts it till his 
ch the | urs have mixed and his lines are blurred. A mystical poem is 
tea, | oneeivably true art. But a blurred ame is an outrage on good 
lowe] | onse, And for a statue to repel us by its ugly form and to disgust 


sby its brutal idea is indeed the bathos of art. 
3 ‘hale the famous ‘ Penseur’ which has now been set up in front 
af the portico of the Panthéon. What has this brawny ruffian to do 


ingas 


” they 


it’s | wth Thought, with Heroes, with anything or anyone commemorated 
1 ring; | inthe Temple of Genevieve and of Rousseau, V oltaire and Victor Hugo? 
alisto | The idea seems suggested by the brutal boxer in the new National 
dykes | Museum at Rome. If this huge naked bruiser is thinking at all, 
alim | he is trying to understand in his thick skull why the other man had 
lace in f pounded him, or how he could contrive to pound the other man. 
lauste | Nothing that can be called rational thought, or noble aspiration, 


| eer entered this beefy bulk or crossed these sullen vulgar features. 
| The ‘Thinker? is nothing but a corpulent athlete, crumpling himself 


lays o | upin an ungainly attitude. We were always told to walk round a 
porta } fine statue and we should find it noble, beautiful, natural, from every 
ture i | pint of view. I walked round and round the ‘ Penseur,’ and found 
odaie | hin awkward, ugly, and queer, in every aspect. Yet this figure is 
rverted | tow hailed as one of the triumphs of modern Art. Why ? Mainly 
pendant | because it is new—something which ancient art would never tolerate : 

js not? | because it is repulsive ; because it is grotesque in its incongruity 
jeavet } adits irrationality. Yes! but it is ‘a new departure ’—it scandalises 
modest | thy old-fashioned world, and creates ‘a sensation.” Ah! that is — 
up s | decadence indeed—whatever be its power, its life. 


Well, there is one art which still flourishes in France ; it has never 
| “40 brilliant, so popular, nay so dominant. Painting, sculpture, 
shitecture, jewelry, may all be vulgarised by the love of sensation 
= € ostentation of wealth ; but one art is supreme. Caricature 
poe so much alive, so much sought, so well paid. Go and see 

“hibition of the Humoucists in the Palais de Glace if you desire 


"ey a living art. Tt is crowded all day with the rank, beauty, 


ation of Paris. Go and see its diabolically clever caricatures of 
igs Persons from Edward the Seventh to a music-hall singer, 
f Ugehious Placards to boom soap, wine, corsets, cigarettes, hair 
Ther, “nd dog biscuits. There shines the true artist in his glory. 
ete yo k e . : 

A be able to penetrate to the mysteries of the life-school, 
Vo of the Quartier Latin, the buffooneries of the cabaret, the 
“EX No, 366 U 
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triumphed over modern sens 


ae a dramatist of power, a superb 
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orgies of the cocottes—in fact, the seamy side of Par 
these dainty sketches are crowded all day long wie ; 
and American ‘ buds.’ The immortal art of caritats Mondy; 
A few fogies and tourists go to the Salon ; but Toate its Zenith | 
the rendezvous at the Humourists. ans gives ity | 
France, like the rest of Europe, is being rapi diy ee se | 
with Yankee ‘notions,’ syndicates, telephones, and abk ae 
tisements. The world is being turned into one big advert all, adie. | 
and life is a round of tradesmen’s ‘drummers.’ The ae Hoarding 


are the men who draw picture-posters. The meadows ed a | 
Othe tail. | 


is-Bohème 


puffs. A short story hides a cryptic recommendation of a new | 
for cancer ; and a speech by the Prime Minister is broken ofi M | 
ae of a bathy-colpic corset or an office clerk suffering te | 
ackache. 
Literature itself, like Art, Drama, Dress, Trade—even Please | 
and Vice—has drawn new life from the Columbian science of pufer, | 
Literature, being in low water, has invented a device to restore its | 
lost reputation and its gains. The pufiers’ arts have reduced the 
reprints of the standard authors to a matter of centimes. To meet |. 
this the living authors are organising a movement to resist the coma | 
rence des Morts. They call on the legislature to put a tax of 10 pe | 
cent. on deceased writers in order to suppress this unfair competition | 
of the dead, to protect contemporary industry, to pay them the | 
proceeds of the tax derived from the perverse habit of reading Volta | 
and Victor Hugo instead of Gyp and Jules Lemaitre. That's? | 
lesson in Tariff Reform. | 
Being out of humour with painting and sculpture—partly mi | 
from being in quarantine myself and attending a sick room—I od \ 
myself with music and drama. By good luck I came ™ for the wa 
centenary Night of Corneille at the Frangais, the Beothow™ 
memoration at the Opéra, and a noble performance of Gluck a if | 
at the Trocadéro. Mounet Sully’s Polyeucte is as une a Comeili + 
some good judges believe the play to be the masterpiece ie 
Those persons who have never read Corneille since Ha how 088 
and rarely see his tragedies at the Frangais have little 1 ossiilit®’ 
nificent they are on the stage, how real and great are at the Y d 
of the classical drama. Shakespeare by all means; the Attic gat 
of the ages, of the majority of the human race, 18 for a 
than the Elizabethan type—for tragedy at least. | ae Woo 
I heard the masterpieces of Beethoven and Glue the saz? 
Valkyrie sung at the Opéra by the same singers WI ned 002 
And there again what is now called ‘ old-fashio! n gett 
ationalism. Wagne! ewe ae 
ee i i 
harmonist and a 
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ta rank Decadence that puts him beside Gluck and Beethoven. 
Bub jt 18 T till half-past one in the morning listening to the endless 
Ke e which two savages shout at each other in monotonous 

Who knows what the quarrel is about, and why by the 
her they brandish their swords at one another and yet 
Why these discords? Why this never-ending tauto- 


ueus 
pcitatives. 
| hout toget 


is | pever close $ 2 Why th i 2 Wi 

adie, | hony? Why the cacophony ? y the exhausting length ? hy 

thing i is afening blare of brass? The only answers I ever heard were 
‚f the 7 


artis | pocause it 18 German—and because it is ‘ weird,’ new, revolutionary. 
S } peca ; i 4 . : 
oud bet There is nothing weird about Gluck. I heard his Alceste in the great 


heatre of the Trocadéro, splendidly performed in the daylight 


lo, oy amphit $ ` x k 

l trade | on the great classical stage without curtain, scenery, or footlights. 

W cle | Gluck—not Wagner—is the real master of the future. His is the type 
1 i Ji . 

f bys | of musical drama—almost as sweet as Mozart, more dramatic than 


ftom | Beethoven, less fuliginous and torrential than Wagner. I heard 


Orfeo and Alceste in the same week, and I hold Alceste to be quite as 


leasu | fne as the more popular Orfeo. Why is it not heard at Covent Garden ? 
ufer. | 4s one listened to its glorious melodies and stately dialogues in broad 
tore iis | daylight on a semi-classical stage innocent of curtain, scene-shifting, 
ed the | mdlimelight, with its free spaces for chorus and processions, one could 
o met | imagine what Sophocles and Euripides would have been to an Attic 
concur: | audience. What vulgar dogs we must be that London has never seen 
10 i! Aleeste, being busy with Twaddles and a new turn at the Tivoli! 
petition | Ours is the age of vulgar dogs. 

ou the |  Alceste convinced me of what I have long felt, that natural daylight, 
Voltam | abroad stage, and a fixed architectural scene are the best conditions 


| ‘tre drama. Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides showed their 
| Pays in the open air and in full light. So did Shakespeare. The 
perhaps | lootlights, the shifting canvas scenes, the lime lantern dodging the 
const | star are the death of real tragedy. They make ‘staginess  inevit- 
he Te A able, The silly trick of dankeniny the auditorium till one cannot see 
js next neighbour, and often darkening the stage till we hear voices 


‘| . 5 
ie | “cannot see the speakers—all the other tomfooleries of what is 
be tiled ‘realism ” on the stage—are the ruin of art. We do not want 


talig 


ù m; we want poetry, action, tragedy, and if this cannot be given 


Without magic-lantern tricks, it had better be left alone. The 
( k will never revive till we give up all tricks. oh 
to po in quarantine I was not able to visit politicians and had 
nt myself with the newspapers, which, with rare exceptions, 
fol € organs of sordid speculators and advertising tradesmen. 
aea closely the two extraordinary strikes, that of the seamen 
at of the southern winegrowers. Both have the almost un- 
Muted quality of being directed against the legislature—not 
employers, and concerned with laws not with wages. They 
Eso * sinister condition of modern industry, and may be the pre- 


~ oF unexpected social convulsions. They point to disintegra- 
uz 
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: i tg 
tion and anarchy, class wars and economic manias 4 
came away from France with uneasy forehodings aa a tet | 
peace and order. 3 Baron 


Of the great religious struggle not a trace was to be 
Church is disestablished in France, but no change wha a 
noticed by theeye. The temples are open as usual : Mass ud A k l 
are said as usual: nothing apparently is changed, except tl Cen | 
worshippers are more scanty than ever, both in cities and in i th | 
T entered the churches and attended services at all hours both i e i 
and in the country, and was almost always alone. In one large a | 
the streets and market-place of which were thronged, I vine ke | 
old Norman church I had known and loved as a boy in 1845, Sie | 
the days of the Crusaders, who had prayed in its walls before they | 
set forth, it has never been so empty. In the Chapel of Our Ladys | 
priest was muttering his rite without a single worshipper in sight, I 
the fine old church of Compiègne where Jeanne Dare took the sam. 
ment when she sallied forth to her last fight before the town, I mate 
a pilgrimage to the memory of the purest saint in the Calendar of 
Comte—though she is not in the Calendar of Rome. The town ws | 
en féte, and five thousand patriotic clubmen were parading before the | 
statue of the saviour of France. But in her favourite church I ws | 
left to my meditations in solitude. — 
On Trinity Sunday I joined the service in Notre-Dame in Paris | 
How sublime is that survival of the great age of Catholic Feudalism! Ji 
What miracles of devotion, chivalry, and art does it not record! | 
What endless revolutions of thought and art, of government T ; | 
society, have those soaring vaults looked down on pee, i 
unyielding ! I have always loved the massive dignity of Noera | 
which I have known for fifty-six years, long before its agi 5 an 
of masonry and sculpture had been modernised by i. ‘fom Ai 
back to it last May, and found its fabric, its ritual, its ou red 
the same, but, save for the tourists, it was almost eoa l: 
worshippers within its enclosure were fifty-two women 2 into thes 
men. But as I listened to the grand music amore Be i 
exquisite arcades and traceries T felt it still to be Bet ait 
thing in all Paris—almost the only thing of true and p 


sN | 
Propero H f 
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WORKING-GIRLS' CLUBS LIN ele [eee a 


Since} A VERY remarkable change has taken place in Italy since the beginning 
| iths century. There were many works of charity for the poor 
Ladya ferried on formerly by nuns of various communities, who were helped 
it. Ih in their work by ladies devoting much of their lives to succouring 


ssa: | the poor; but now a wonderful and far-seeing spirit has sprung up 


I mate anong Italian women. Noble ladies, professional ladies, and those 
adar dt f of the bourgeoisie, join hand in hand in the great work of a Society 


mws | aled ‘The National Society of Patronesses and Mutual Help for 


ore the | Young Working Girls.’ : 
iivs | Signorina Cesarina Astesana had the idea in 1902 to bring together 


_ | the working girls of Turin into one large society of mutual help. 
: Pans | Sho went first to the Minister of the Interior, setting before him her 
dalism! | ideas, and asking for his help. At first he gave her but little en- 
record! | touragement, but in consequence of her persevering demands she was 
| atlast able to start what we should call a ‘ provident club,’ to which 
| the working girls should contribute twenty-five centimes (2$d.) a 
Danis | month, and should in return receive when ill, after six months’ member- 
T | tip, fifty centimes (5d.) a day. This was to last during cight weeks 
ie illness in one year. This lady’s proposal was warmly taken up by 
n A te factory hands and other girls working in the town. The ladies 
i Bin | tt Work in this society are called ‘ Patronate, a name which accords 
y | Nell to the Italian ideas, as they have always spoken of their institu- 
4 eo being under the patronage of different saints. These ladies 
| a been influenced by a strong benevolent and love fe 
the working girls; they have become acquainted with the 
| ue’ and real miseries of the poor, and they have worked hard 
The pu bctt and happiness into their lives. _ 3 = 
| Xs; ih enefit Society helps the girls in their difficult times of sick- 
fo kee k doctors voluntarily give their services on Sunday afternoons 
| ayp, © Sls who are ailing, and prescribe for them. One chemist 
ja ae gives all the iron needed for anæmic patients. The gS 
iheir o which are held on Sundays enable them to mee 
ls, th ug condition, the dancing and little plays acted by them- 
Ug re a Walks and picnics taken with the ladies on the Sunday, 
em one bright and happy day in the week. The health- 
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giving country holiday, called in Italy ‘ villegiatura? „~ 
energy when they return to their work. When I = ves ' 
heard of a party of twenty-three girls and five ladies i m Rong 4 
and Pompeii from Friday to Monday. Boing to Noe | 
In many cases the working girls have desired some: 
Pelton, iG a ee Ne } 
ment in the conditions of their work. These were reasonab], te 
and for which formerly they would have gone on a va 
Patronate have gone to the employers and explained he the 
desired. In many cases the requests have been granted E k 
ployers saying : ‘We have done this for you ladies, which P Ke 13 
not have done if the girls had gone on strike.’ In this 7 ae | 
improvements have been made in the conditions of the e: | 
women. Another great benefit of this Society is that the ladies E | 
often asked by employers for workgirls. These they are most dat | 
to provide, as they have on their registers the names and addr | 
and trades of all the girls who belong to them. At the beginning of 
the society they had in the first year found work for 570 girls, and | 
in the years 1903 and 1904 more than nine hundred had again ben | 
placed out in service and factories. This must be a great advantay | p 
to the employers, who thus get their girls recommended by thos | 
who know them, and the girls themselves would be much more likely | ke 
to make good workwomen when they feel that behind them are their | 
kind friends who take an interest in their welfare. The Siguons | 
Astesana had long worked for girls in Turin, and the idea of the | 
Society was the result, as is so often the case, of an intimate acquaint | 
ance of ladies with the working classes. A young workgisl of ra 9 
years old, in talking to the Signorina, was lamenting one day wa y 


; Si : ; n 
much bitterness the condition of her younger sister of fifteen ye i 
What a 8! 


girls in Turin, fifteen hours a day! Often shut up in one TOON) Í 
twelve, or twenty around one single table !’ -ing in Ù a 
work, under the eye of a hard master or mistress, begin E 4 
morning with a sense of weary listlessness, after insu! 
continuing to work till a short half-hour of repose at mu 
a cold dinner had to be eaten, often too scanty an 
nutritious, and always ill-digested, and for this ooN. 
would get five francs a week, returning in the aven T 
fatigued body and soul that they often had not the 
the soup the mother had prepared for them. 1902 reuse 
Now times are altered, and laws were passed in {1008 H 
hours of labour, and appointing inspectors for D i 
Society of mutual help was formed in 1902, and by t 
jates numbered 554, and by the 31st of Deven a at 
900 inscribed, and they reached 2,489 in 1904, ant” 5 
700 members with 400 lady helpers in twenty" 
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n the Society spread to Cuneo and Varallo. They call each 


i aie 
from a a ‘sede, or seat. In 1904 a branch was started in Rome 
ee yew ia most capable and energetic presidency of the Marchesa 
Sala | oder Patrizi Montoro: The new branch counted 700 associates 


| yaddale i the first year, and, with the same advantages as in Turin, 
st thee” eached the number of 3,000 members. At Florence 
| 1 society began in January 1904, and is under the presidency of 
ie Marchesa Gondi. In Venice the branch was opened in July 1906, 
| n Poar 1,500 members are enrolled under the presidency of 
| 4 Countess Cecilia Soranzo. 

ari Society is now well established, and is under the distinguished 
o of the King and Queen of Italy, the Queen mother Mar- 
sherita, the Princess Letitia of Savoy, and the Duchess of Aosta. 
"The King and Queen were present at a general meeting of the Society 
| iq June 1906. The Queen made a speech to the girls, and, calling 
me of them to her, embraced her, saying: ‘I am giving you a kiss 
is cannot kiss all the members, and you must pass it on to the 
| others from me.’ The very kind and loving welcome that the Queen 


ve to the members gave the greatest pleasure to them all. 


| patronag 


| 
vantage | ga f Y : 
y those The Pope takes the keenest interest in this great work, and hears 
o likely | frequently how it is getting on from many of the patronesses. 
ve thir | In April of this year I visited three of the principal centres to see 


| how the work was carried on. At Florence I met many of the ladies 
of tir | belonging to this Society. They were all engaged in different parts of 
at the work. Some always attend the doctors’ visits to the girls ; others 
4 undertake the duty of visiting those who are on the sick list, taking 
| ‘0 them their weekly payments during illness ; others attend at the 
| ofice, keep the books and receive the new members ; many look 
| alter the Sunday classes. ‘The teachers are either voluntary or paid. 


a wok A The ladies provide the entertainments for the girls on Sundays. The 
m, teli books which T was allowed to look over were admirably kept, no paid 
tigung | *ountant could have done them better. I was much pleased with 
; in the | the system they had there of a small paper book given to each member, 
y sleeps | Miere her attendance at one class or more was duly entered through- 
Y» whet | it the session, and this book the girls are allowed to take home 
o ways | *show to their parents every week. I visited the classes for French, 
yh they inthmetic, reading, Italian typing, and drawing. The members do 
sucht Tob all attend classes ; they ‘are at liberty to do so or not. 


thein : teason that Sunday is the only day when the girls meet at 
a entres is that in Italy it is not the custom for them to go about 
Mil as ihe evening. I was told that in Florence the father or mother 
air. h them home from their workshop when they are kept late 
om > therefore they could not have clubs as we have in England, 

eY stay till half-past nine or ten o'clock. In winter their 
at t e centres are from two till six o'clock, and in summer from 


~ Seven o'clock. 
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In Rome the ladies take the girls frequently f 
interesting places, which are often quite unknow or Walks 
had never seen the Coliseum before they belena 8 them, Sots 4 
My first acquaintance with the members was nee this Beka 
beautiful cloisters of St. John of Genoa, in the i Shem in 
was the first installation of a new centre to be eta E 
parish. Several girls had come from different aie me nti f 
help with the singing, which they had in the ohara P Rome t | 
was over. These girls were of the poorest class a the Mag | 
wore shawls over their heads, but some had hats, a Of they | 
feeling seems to exist between the ladies and the girls a | 
noon I visited the classes, and found the pupils all aa i t | 
and eager to learn. I was also at the central office, whee Gay i 
come to pay their monthly fees and are seen by the doctor Le | 
necessary. At Rome they have 3,000 belonging to the Society h q 
more are joining every month. ae 
My last visit was to Venice. I was here introduced to the gils 
by the Countess Soranzo, the president of this branch. They hal | 
taken a very fine palace for the use of the girls, letting off half ofit } 
to a dressmaker. I was there on Sunday afternoon. Most of the | 
girls here had shawls on their heads. I was much struck with the | 
beauty of many of them, and their friendliness and welcome tom | 
was delightful, and, finding that I could speak Italian, they wee f 
glad to come and talk to me. Some of them were away in clases, f 
others were expecting a short address from the priest of the parish; | 
but on this particular Sunday he was not here, as all the children o ! 
the Sunday schools were assembled on the steps of the church of the | 
Salute for a great festival, and the parish priests were to be wih | 
them, so the girls were told that as the priest was not coming tH) 
might go down and dance till another one arrived for Bonetti \ 
When that was over they practised a song which they were Oe i 
in singing the following week when the Duchess of Aosta r ie 
present them with a beautiful banner for the Venetian bran | 
Society. It was pleasant to hear their Italian voices ee eat 
ness and fulness to their singing which we cannot obtain m eek nde f 
I was introduced to a lady who is employed all oe a thie? 
the Government as the inspectress of schools, yet she gl re toll 
hours every Sunday afternoon to teach the girls m classes: oH 
me it was delightful to see the eagerness with which t y she 
learn, and their appreciation of the poems of Tasso WE pe 
read to them. I remarked to her that there seeme an amoto 
more ease and friendliness amongst the Venetian gri E 
all the others that I had seen. She said that she though more l 


. i k | 
Venice had been a republic, and that the re ase 8 a Es 
gah 
tact one with another. Both rich and poor had alway 
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ou preach other. All who e been in Venice will know the wonderful 
Son \ a in which the lace-workers nave been Wee together at Burano 
an | aa ng at the much vant F oni de Venise, thus making the 
ti, ople of the island wo prosperous, whereas they had been in great 
The va ty. There 18, indeed, much latent talent in the Italians, and 
n tli | aow that the ladies are taking such a deep interest in the girls we 
met | may hope that their lives will be mgh happier in the large towns. 

Ma | [said to one of the workers : lekos fond the girls seem to be of 
then ou alt? And her answer was: ‘ Must we not be very tender to 
iendly | them when they have so much to bear?’ And at the same time 
‘afte, | they do nob wish. to pauperise them, for they expect them to pay 
entin | their monthly fees and their share of their country holidays. The 
egi | grs who can afford it pay fivepence a month, and then receive ten- 
hn | pence a day when ill. Both the Government and the municipality 
y, and | help them very much. In Florence the rooms used for the classes 
had been lent to them by the Council, and the Government gives the 
e gii | milway tickets for the country holidays at a quarter of the usual 
ey had | price. Some go to the mountains, and others spend three or four 
Hoti | weeks by the sea. In Turin and in Milan there is what is called a 
of the | family house. It has been started for lodging workgirls. They 
ith the | opened with fifty beds, and we know this work will soon increase, 
tom | for the need of it is great in all large towns. A monthly paper, the 
Iavoratrice, is published in Turin giving an account of all that is 
going on in the various branches of the Society. The brightness and 
the vivacity of the Italians both rich and poor seem to impart a 
gaiety to life which we do not meet with in our northern countries. 
But, above all, there must be a divine inspiration which has given to 
the Italian ladies so fervent a love for the working girls, and enabled 
them with such great zeal and perseverance to establish in so few 
years on a wise and firm basis the Society of Mutual Help for the 


Young working girls. 


Ay 4907 


MAUDE STANLEY. 
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A PLEA FOR THE BUDDING ARTIST 


im 
Amone the young and talented virtuosi who come out ever aut 
there are some few with a claim to immediate recognition an y a | bo 
names will survive the passing hour. For various reasons thee 1 ‘stl 
often find it extremely difficult to obtain this recognition, Waiting | 4 


~~ 


pni long—and not serving while they wait—while others of less ability 
f fill the ranks. Too proud to win their laurels on any terms but th | 
value of their work, they spend years during which they ought tobe J 
upon a pedestal beneath the bushel, and though they eventually 
attain the heights of fame, unless Midas points out a short cut, they 
gi waste much valuable time and energy on the journey there. 
"al Good music is no longer rare in England. This country has at | 
} last crept up to the level of others and made of her luxury a necessity, 
dA. There are concerts to meet every degree of culture in every crowded | 
$ centre, and they have become a familiar element in the leisure hous | 
of her people. Yet, in spite of them, the supply of musicians 18 eyer | 
in excess of the demand—sufficient indeed to fill the lists ten ims q 
over. sh 
This great competition has changed the conditions under Ms 
concerts are given, The musical status of an artist is no Jonge? a 4 
first interest impresarios have in view. Their principal consideratim | 
is whether he can draw a large audience. the fist 
Tt follows that the richer and more influential have, me 
instance, precedence over the impecunious—which would ma gtr 
to the cause of art were a reef of gold and a reef of talent ee ie 
= together. Dame Fortune prefers to combine her we shall g 
such wise that money and mediocrity, genius and pove a must 
hand in hand as a rule, and this means that the ee culati 
often stand aside to make room for the better business a aa b 
Formerly if an artist took part in a good concert 10 Y 
his value as a musician gave him the right to be there. 
ne qua non now. If he can afford to pay f 


oT them, a 
he cou 

gio : : nt alone © 

ties open to him which through tale: an 
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hich he pays to play. With rare exceptions the agencies 
he concert platform will not support any artist, however 
ialonted, unless they see an immediate financial advantage in the 
| yønsaction: From a commercial point of „view they are perfectly 
| “ant, but it is a debatable question what influence this mercantile 
| ae de will exercise upon the development of art, and what will be 

i a ultimate effect of a standard that proclaims as its end ‘ the handful 
| ofsilver’ instead of the best work. 

T | apart from this aspect of the subject there is that of equity. The 
| impresatio does not publish the terms upon which he engages an 
| artist. Tt would sometimes defeat his end so to do. He advertises 

yen, | both his musical genius and his lucrative glowworm as new and glorious 

whos | tars about to shine upon the musical world, for he can draw an 
etw | audience for them by no other means. The concert-goer wishes to 
iting} hear the music he loves interpreted in the best possible way, and 
bility | unless this attraction is put before him he will not care to attend the 
tithe | concert. Jt is simply a business proposition in the impresario’s 
tobe | mind, He would no doubt infinitely prefer to engage only the most 
tually } gifted artists, but as talent alone is not infallibly profitable, it is best 
they | {o fill the coffers while he may. 

| When a student finishes his term of teaching his first thought is to 
asat | give a concert of his own. In the depths of his ignorant enthusiastic 
ssity, | young soul he sees immediate fame as the result, and he is willing to 
wded | give his all towards an undertaking which he thinks will set him up 
hous | inglory for evermore. 

dis | He engages an agent to arrange the concert for him. A hundred 

nwe | things may happen to dim the lustre of that one day. It may have 

; | been chosen for the same purpose by another artist of great name. 
wiii | Chmatic conditions may interfere. He himself may be nervous to the 

e i | Point: of imbecility. Even should all go well this first success must 

ration 1 be quickly followed b y asecond, else it will soon evaporate into a happy 

| Memory of the past and do him no permanent good at all. 


pncert in W 


y o ; 
| ontto t 


a | a he student docs not believe this, but the agent knows it very 
f z | Kell, Possibly he makes the value of this single performance perfectly 
: wa “tar, perhaps he withholds the knowledge from his young client— 
a p | a advice is not in the bond—but in any case he accepts the fees. 
ee q no risk. He furnishes no exact statement of what he pro- 
of + a na to make the concert a success. He says ‘he will do his 
seats? a alist : his nebulous assurance must be sufficient. The young 
jg 00 f i wise an give the concert without his assistance if he wishes, but he 
y Gol e po to do so, for the commercial issues of art are not yet a part 

A {gic ‘Shservatoire curriculum, and when he emerges from the peda- 


cdontat he is usually absolutely unfitted to cope with the difficulties 
ture al to platform life.: Also the artistic character is not by 

clear-headed, and its possessor will probably spend all his 
T Upon the music, entirely oblivious of practical details. He is 
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quite aware of this failing—it has been impressed poe % 
purpose ever since he can remember—therefore he e him ok 
faith to someone who can. undertake to manage the co s to bint: | 
and he hopes for adequate results. Teer for tiy, 
Probably before attempting his own concert he 
engagements in others. He visits an impresario with this nt 
and learns the means by which it can be done. The sue ob et | 
he must pay as well as play at first leaves him Speechlesg e | 
dignation. Will he buy for a price a place that is his by right? ie oo 
he goes vowing eternal seclusion from this wicked world. N Fel | 
two after the desire to be in action sweeps over the wave of a | 
and he interviews another agent. His advances are met by the a | 
reply. He tries another and another, and everywhere he finds te | 
gate will only open to the key of gold, and unless he produces itte | 
may resign himself to remain outside. Pride and love fight it out, | 
and according to his temperament he sinks into obscurity or consents 
to pay the fees—which may vary from twenty to a hundred pounds, , 
To what end his work if he cannot use it? The bargain is a hard on, | 
but it seems to be the only way of entering public life, so he acceptsit, 
Thus the system flourishes. Some of the wealthier of his colleagus | 
pay sums up to 5007. to an agent on the understanding that they aw | 
engaged in most of the good concerts occurring within a given time. | 
If an artist?s name repeatedly appears it implies a high musical value. | 
Curiosity brings the public to hear him, and thus his reputation gon 
His talent may or may not justify the advertisement, but in any c? | 
this system is again unfair to those who cannot provide the e : 
and for whom, it is obvious—if they be unknown—there 18 smi 
chance of an opportunity ever to come to the front. io ior 
For those outside the working circle it is difficult to i ve | 
entirely at the mercy of those to whose wisdom they confide 


ere 
feat z Tr i r ‘he student world. I E 
selves are young boys or girls fresh from MA side of thini | 


al 
its aim no less 


; 7 g Lowe! 
perfection ; where difficulties mould links of friendship g TEE 
standard than ‘every sacrifice for art’ meets m 

When a member of this community returns t i 
thinks every one is just as enthusiastic, just as interes 
himself, He scorns to believe in ulterior motives. a towar 
made to credit the commercial attitude of this He ihat ovary ™ 
He holds it up on a sacred pinnacle himself and he thini a 
else does so too. He believes implicitly in the TR enter A 
any suggestions for his good. That he may be E joited t0 a 7 
and his beloved music a happy accident to be 0=P. ndert? 
other person’s pockets, is an idea outside the a i ihe a 
The awakening from the dream to the reality 18 nae maki 
Even by fair methods the expenses associate 


tries t aie | 
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in the beginning. Unless an artist gives a concert of his 

the few agents whose vampirical tendencies are tempered 
i appreciation of genius will give him no engagement. 

hin, {> pu et of a solo concert arranged by an agent is 507. or more, 

p" chestral concert 1007. at the least. There are few young artists 

bii f ofan o nture to risk more than one concert on these terms, and one 


» 1907 


toy, | are heavy 
ins | on, CVD 


bject | who can ve 9 qr : > i 
act in the present day is a drop in the ocean. If bribes must be 
l j neer : 54 : . 
a 4 Jed to these sums he is very soon at the end of his resources. ‘Till 
Min, | ade it is difficult for him t j 
nown it is difficult for him to find even a small paying 
Awy he becomes ja paying 


Most of the acquaintances at whose houses he plays are 
| hurt if he does not send them tickets. His name adorns the adver- 
e sement sheets, but that does not guarantee he is worth hearing. 
ls th | Time alone can help him, and Symes his need is urgent. 

tel | ‘There are some who instil a child’s mind with thoughts of fame, 
| funish him with an education, and then leave him to work out his 
nsents | own career unaided. They are responsible for much suffering; for 
unis | talent plus education does not equal success. 

It is the happy custom of these generous lovers of art to finance 
ptsit. | afted boys and girls who cannot finance themselves, seeing to it that 
anws | they shall be given the best education obtainable. For the years of 
ey an | their apprenticeship the way shall be made smooth, and they shall 
time | he ensured freedom from any save the responsibility of doing good 
value. | Work. 


govs. | The student does his part well. When the years of study are over 
y case | te comes home haloed in glory and ready to shine upon the world. 
des; | He has done all and more than was expected of him, and is prepared 


‘gall | togoinand win. His friends, knowing him to be thoroughly equipped 

} ‘ohold his own as far as capability and tuition are concerned, and sure 
e hor | that the unfolding of his genius will call forth instant and widespread 
them: | enthusiasm, now withdraw their support, thinking further assistance 


The  “Werfluous. They proudly anticipate the realisation of their hopes. 
hingi | Te great moment comes. The young artist gathers up his little 
gim | “ote and gives his first concert. Marvelling at his playing and 


lowe tjoicing in their own right judgment of his worth, his friends ignore 


è small dimensions of the audience, confident that next time the 


fife be a all wil be crowded. Congratulations pour in, criticisms are satis- 
usio f hetory and every one is content. After the concert he plays at the 
not D | Muses of many people—strangers, acquaintances, friends—occasionally 
sath | Teceives a small fee for the pleasure. Public engagements he 
y™ | Munot obtain. After a long pause he scrapes together his society 
pess 1 Fetnings and makes asecond venture. His friends are numerous, but 


general public is still absent from the hall. He is received as 
vith ye cally as before and his admirers go home again delighted 
| * Playing, but puzzled and anxious)as tol why| there] are| so few 
a hear it. The public seem to know nothing about him, for 
ord has not yet reached them. He commands no ready-made 
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audience. Two isolated concerts are not enough to i E 
to the busy world, and he could not give the series nen his gi 
his name known upon his own responsibility, for He 1Y to Male | 
tn 5 ad n 
wherewithal. The agents would have none of him because h Ot ih 
longer backed by money. Prepared to deliver his wareg he he Way | 
the gate shut in his face. He was ready to make the most a | 
opportunity, but opportunities elude‘him. He had no key of gg | 
The passport of genius availed him not. He has failed sim e i 
lack of means to pay the expenses incidental to frequent publio Y Yh | 
ance, the only way in which an unknown artist can introduce et | 
to a large public. | 
Those who watch for the flowering of their bud are deeply di, | 
appointed, but they have no cause of complaint. Their ignorance ims 
been in fault. They have put the machinery in order but they hay | 
withheld the motive power to set it going. The mistake recoils up 
the child, for he has practically no choice. What young creature could 
resist the tempting offer of education and possible fame ? How coli | 
he realise he would be rendered unable to use his qualifications at th f 
last moment? The responsibility of the failure is theirs, not his | 
(provided he has done his work well), and the loss to him is greater 1 
than itis to them. They have filled his mind with dreams of a wonder if 
ful future. He has perhaps lost touch with the home to which he | 
originally belonged. He has been transplanted to a foreign atmo | 
sphere which unfits him for his previous life. Better to have er | 
to earn what came in his own sphere, than to have given him the : | 
to the labyrinth and taken it away on the threshold of the N | 
chamber. The tantalising chance has only served to bring i | 
a bitter realisation of what might have been, and ‘ he will carry maè | 
soul the torment of the difference till he die.” 
There is in London at present a young violini “imple home | 
undertaken by a great and titled lady. Taken from oY Re 
that knew naught of culture, she was imbued witha e rent thing 
at her feet. During the years of study all went well, =e ee 
were expected of her. At eighteen her gducatior T RT upon tht 
plete, and the great lady retired to survey immedia Be chill 1 
concert platform. These results were not fort 
could not produce the necessary funds. Penniless, 5 considerable tim 
alone, long unfamiliar with poverty, she lived for on 7 d 
in a slum on less than ten shillings a week, too p" : wo q 
Š ; . i nd yb out, es tores 
tale to the friends she had. When they fou pathetic i" a 
haste to the early champion of her talent, gure 0 ve paid one A 
The reply was unexpected— nothing further T culation® Mti 
true that the child had not realised their oa tho third fac 
responsibility was not over, for they had forgo Bea 7 
the sum. How could she do so with an empty R against the £ E 
“Justice,” says Plato, ‘is a plot of the wea po 


ee, 
ist whose career wa | 


Me 5 ~ CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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ent day supplements the definition : Justice is a plot of the 
per against time. The fittest survive in the end, no doubt, 
\ E end is not the most serviceable part of an artist’s career. 
but Baca reach their climax in the middle of the journey of our 
| if and pass away while the sands of time are still slow in running 
E a, they—who have not faced it—say, is beneficial to the 
human race ; an ennobling strengthening process valuable to proper 
| development. This erroneous notion arose no doubt from a pious 

desire ‘to see the finger of Providence in calamity ’_and to save 
| trouble. ‘The dogma 1s not popular with musicians. They would 
dispense with it as a prop to their moral state, for, already sufficiently 
beset by the intricacies of art, they find extraneous spurs unnecessary. 
They pass through considerable hardships nevertheless in the cause 

ir work. 

: a Vienna there was a young girl gifted far beyond the ordinary 
coud | measure. She had been offered by a friend 80l. a year if she could 
atthe | make it do. She made it do. It had to cover everything—lessons, 
ot hs | piano, living, dress, journeys, &c. She lived in a small room partly 
greater | underground. Such light as came from the window was continually 
onde | obscured by the passer-by ; the air fouled by the road. She had no 
| fire. Her piano was out of tune because she could not afford a tuner. 
atmo | She had of course no servant. She said she did not care for much 
thin | iod. She worked under these conditions for three years, only her 
he clue | weonquerable will giving her the courage to endure this physical 
rense | ‘Uflering for the sake of the art she loved so well. 
to him There are many cast in the same mould. 
yinhis The welfare of these young apostles of art- has been the subject of 
much discussion among those who love music, but up till now they 
gor is | tave ended in sympathetic sighs but no solution of the problem. 
8 w í i Writer of this article presents a nek which i at o 
e wont | “Yea part of the question and point out the way to a certam me 
n thing f% Justice, auy E a number of cultivated people who 
pe com | tudy art solely for their pleasure and to whom the use of their day 
1 a Matter of choice. Could they not, together with a few musicians 
| oa standing, form a society willing to deal with ee ee 
Ji ae è 1t their business to assist gifted young ae a = ek 
Eg ntal a life unhampered by the levelling processes a me she 
thers 0 Success ? Leaving those in need of aree ec K 
D aly interested in this period of an n a m 
|  hlicieng would devote themselves exclusively a n a E ae 

Rt, ang y matured to appear in public. Any ee re n eee 
kisel ca With no introduction save his ta o : n a 
Mitt be st - eee s u core z the roduct of a 
"Seal. fa arted in every large town. He mig t beche p 

5 ™ or of independent growth. He might belong to any 
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nation. So long as his powers of interpretation Teach ; 
standard he would be eligible for their assistance. ed the equite] 7 
The judges appointed to test his claim to their inter 
neither his name nor his appearance till they had he 
do, therefore (lest long hair and soft eyes unduly 


x 


est Should, S 
ard what The kan ; 
Sway their hey 


his trial had best take place behind a curtain. he fire rh) | 
vived, a second would follow in the shape of a private co Ordeal syp $ 
$ SON Ceri | 


for the purpose of trying his nerve before an audience nat | 
prove equal to the moment the committee occupied “a ould he 1 
g issues would then arrange his public appearance as they shone $ 
The late Mr. Hipkins considered two years the apaa wis, 
A it took an artist to make a footing in the concert world, During a | 
or whatever period the society undertook the development ae | 
career, he would be theirs to command. In certain cases they mighty | 
responsible for his material as well as his musical welfare, They | 
would—in their own hall built for the purpose—give concerts forhin | 
themselves and they would see that he obtained fair terms in any l 
others-in which he performed. He would accept no engagement | 
without their previous consent. From the society’s concerts the artist | 
would neither gain nor lose financially. They would be open to the - 
public at the same prices as other concerts, but with a far larger pro: | 
portion of cheap seats in order that musicians and other impecunios | 
people might come and hear him. Any surplus after the initial | 
expenses were paid would go to swell the society's concert fund. Al 
commercial elements excluded from these concerts, the artist would be i 
free to look upon them solely as opportunities in which to prove bis 
metal and to be judged by the only fair test—his power of interpreti 
music. He would rise or fall by his own merit, his early sucess! 2 M 
tribute, not to his banking account, but to his genius. FF | 
` The society would not work upon the charity organisation sy ‘al l 
but upon the Japanese loan scholarship system, where 161s we th 
that every student—if all goes well with him—pays back Hee yet 
` ance he received in his youth with his own contribution 10 posi 
To sum up, their objects would be to give yours 2 to po 
talented artists fair play at the threshold of their careers , exper? 
them from those who wished to take advantage of therr 1 straight 
in the beginning ; to bring the finest and best of the i Fe 
the service of their art and to save them the waste of E poda f 
inevitable undez the present system. Their con a ae enti 1 i 
unique position in the musical world, for they would Ge atest 
for young and unknown artists qualified by exceP must be 
z o ociety q 
interpret the best music. The status of the § a appro” 
that the appearance of an artist under the seal of t 5 member 
serve to guarantee his rank in the scale of talent. na thos? cult 
= þe composed only of distinguished musicians ae aago” 
amateurs whose standing ensured confidence 1 the 


i 
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some such organisation alone can the change come. 
js successful in his methods and will not welcome 
Young musicians cannot form a guild themselves, for 
ther the experience nor the means to work out a scheme. 
th the onlookers to stand by these boys and girls without 
ld for ever remain a silent cypher and the world be 
nost potent comfort. 
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PEONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE CONVICT LEASE SYSTEM AND TRE CHAIN GANGS 


In the chain gangs and convict lease camps of the South to-day of 
thousands of coloured people, men, women, and children, whoa | 
enduring a bondage, in some respects more cruel and more crushing | 
than that from which their parents were emancipated forty years ag, 
Under this modern régime of slavery thousands of coloured peopl, 
frequently upon trumped-up charges or for offences which in acim | 
lised community would hardly land them in gaol, are thrown inio | 
dark, damp, disease-breeding cells, whose cubic contents are l 
than those of a good-sized grave, are overworked, underfed, and only 
partially covered with vermin-infested rags. As the chain gangs ant 
By the convict lease system are operated in the South to-day they violate 
i the law against peonage, the constitutionality of which was e 
by the Supreme Court two years ago. In the famous case of A q 
versus the United States, Attorney-General Moody, recently pare | 
upon the bench of the Supreme Court, represented the ae, 
while Senator Bacon and others appeared for Clyatt, ae sit 
Georgia, who had been convicted in the Federal Courts - li 
and sentenced to four years’ hard labour on the charge F a of tht 
two coloured men in peonage on account of debt, m vO elite 
law. In his brief, Attorney Moody declared that the ae peost 
of the law, so far as the enforcement of the statute agal 
was concerned, has been practically paralysed. 


rts 
‘ Notwithstanding the fact that several United States on 
law to be constitutional ’ [said Judge Moody], ‘ the Gote typical 029 P 
compel its enforcement or observance, even mm the mo Moody) ‘2 
cases. We think we may truthfully say ’ [continues J un o liberty. 
decision of this case (Clyatt v. tho United States) er held in ® 
of persons, mostly coloured, it is true, who are a vary itself | 
involuntary servitude, in many cases worse than 8 “ pirteent bi 
acts of individuals, not only in violation of the eer c0 
constitution, but in violation of the law which we have Wmi 


À no cas 
tions, perhaps, 2° ice . 
ent years involved 
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presented by the questions raised in the Clyatt case, for the 
nality of the law against peonage was thereby affirmed. 

dy is inclined to attach little importance to Judge Moody’s 
i sscription of the conditions under which thousands of peons are 
| ring in the South to-day, on the ground that they may be simply the 
P erated statement of a Northerner who, at best, has received his 
Be stion second hand, let him listen to the words of a man, born 
vid reared in the South, who was commissioned a few years ago to 
investigate the convict camps of his own State. After Colonel Byrd, 
of Rome, Ga., had inspected every county camp in the State which it 
yas possible for him to discover, he addressed himself to Governor 
Atkinson, who for years had been trying to improve existing condi- 


tions, as follows : 


ihan Wer” 
D pstitutio 
Jf anybo 


lay a | ‘Your Excellency never did a more noble deed nor one that has been more 
vho ar | far reaching in good or beneficent results to a helpless and friendless class of 
rushing mfortunates than when you sent Special Inspector Wright into the misdemeanour 
ars ago, | camps of Georgia two years ago. His one visit did valiant service for human 
peopl, | beings that were serving a bondage worse than slavery. True they were law- 
cc | breakers and deserved punishment at the hands of the State, but surely the 

~M F Stato has no right to make helpless by law and then to forsake the helpless to 
wn mto } the mercies of men who have no mercy. Surely there can be no genuine civilisa- 
are les | tion when man’s inhumanity to man is so possible, so plainly in evidence.’ 


nd only | 
ngs a | Immediately after the constitutionality of the law against peonage 


ryiohte | V88 affirmed by the Supreme Court in March 1904, Judge Emory 
afirmel | Speer, of Savannah, Georgia, one of the most eminent jurists in the 
f Cati | Country, began to attack the chain gangs of the South on the ground 
z plal | that they violate both the thirteenth amendment and the law against 
mnment, | Peonage. Since the thirteenth amendment declares that ‘ involuntary 
| servitude except as punishment for crime, whereof the party shall 
at Stal! have been duly convicted, shall not exist in the United States,’ Judge 
| Speer attacked the chain gangs, because men, women, and children 
by the hundreds are forced into involuntary servitude by being 
sentenced to work upon them, who are not even charged with crime, 
a ate accused of some petty offence, such as walking on the grass, 
as upon the side walk, going to sleep in a depot, loitering 
an streets, or other similar misdemeanours which could not by any 
Ee the imagination be called a crime. Judge Speer also de- 
ad aa t to be his opinion that even those who sentence these helpless 
Ree css people to the chain gangs, and thus force them into 
eRe servitude, are guilty of violating the law and are liable 
one aa therefore ; since it was explicitly stated in the decision 
a 7 by the Supreme Court that even though there might be in 
8 aeree of the court either a municipal ordinance or State law 
k ee the holding of persons in involuntary servitude, Congress 
Wer to punish those who thus violate the thirteenth amend- 


ent? : 
= and the law against peonage at one and the same time. 
x2 
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In spite, however, of the overwhelming weight of e 
that atrocities are daily being perpetrated upon A 
in almost every State of the South, with the connivance 
administer the law, which are as shocking and amps OE hot 
endured by the Russian Jew, in spite of the power whee i 
Court asserts is possessed by Congress, but feeble effort a i By 
forth to suppress the chain gangs and the convict ie a beir | 
South. It is surprising how few there are among even Mps of the | 
people in this country who seem to have anything but a h tele | 
what the convict lease system means. a2y ideaa | 
The plan of hiring out short term convicts to an individual 9, | 
company of individuals who needed labourers wag adopted b 
southern States shortly after the war, not from choice, it is Re 
but because there was neither a sufficient number of gaols nor e : 
enough to build them. Those who need labourers for their farnns \ 
saw mills, brick yards, turpentine distilleries, coal or phosphate ming, 
or who have large contracts of various kinds, lease the misdemeannts 
from the county or State, which sells them to the highest bidder with | 
merciless disregard of the fact that they are human beings, and practi: | 
cally gives the lessee the power of life and death over the unfortunate | 
man or woman thus raffled off. The more work the lessee gets outo | 
the convict, the more money goes into his gaping purse. Doctorscan | 
not be employed without the expenditure of money, while fresh victims | 
may be secured by the outlay of little cash when convicts suceund | 
to disease and neglect. From a purely business standpoint, therefor, 
it is much more profitable to get as much work out of a convict a 
can be wrung from him at the smallest possible expense, and then 
lay in a fresh supply, when necessary, than it is to clothe, and shelter, 
and feed him properly, and spend money trying to preserve his ae d 
It is perfectly clear, therefore, that it is no exaggeration to say a 
in some respects the convict lease system, as it is operated in a 
southern States, is less humane than was the bondage ena 
slaves fifty years ago. For, under the old régime, it was to the ma 
interest to clothe and shelter and feed his slaves prope motif 
were not moved to do so by considerations of mercy >” es 
because the death of a slave meant an actual loss in dollars 
whereas the death of a convict to-day involves n 
either to the lessee or to the State. ork ntuch 
Speaking of this system a few years ago, & gove™" 
said: 


Ayy 


preme 


ii 


stem under which the St 
he commonwealt b 
th which I find fault. 
State to make money sf 
him without rege a 


3 the largest ° 


‘I cannot but regard the present sy 
is leased and managed as a reproach to t 
itself and not the officer acting under it wi 
the convict’s person is an opportunity for the 
to be made is whatever can be wrung from 
‘mortal consequences. The penitentiary which show 
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tho State treasury is the best penitentiary. In the main the notion 


i pid n set forth and followed that a convict, ether pileren or murderer, 
Ty \ jg clear an, Or child, has almost no human right that the State is bound to 
€ Why pals Pee senso to protect.’ 
thoga | pat any Epe ar a ; 
Pte f pgain, at a meeting of the National Prison Association which was 
18 put | ni a New Orleans a few years ago, a speaker who had carefully 
ofthe | he lied the convict lease system declared that the convicts in the 
ligen | an most of whom are negroes, are in many cases worse off than they 
dea gt | ee the days of slavery. ‘They are bought as truly,’ said he, 
— re completely separated from their families, are irretrievably 
los Bisel by constant evil association and are invariably worse off 
Dy the | ae leave the camps than when they entered.’ * Over certain 
timed, |” e here the convicts of Alabama are employed, said an authority 


| places W. i 
money | r genology, ‘should be written the words “ All hope abandon, ye 


wo eae 3 ; 
fan, who enter here,” so utterly demoralising is the entire management. 
mint, | snd go it would be possible to quote indefinitely from men all over 
ananta a the country in every station of life, from judges, governors of 
y with | States, prison experts, and private citizens, whose testimony 
pate f yithout a single exception proves conclusively that the convict lease 

i 

| 


tana system in particular, and the chain gang on general principles, 
out | are an insult to the intelligence and humanity of an enlightened 
scar} community. 

wia Tt is frequently asserted that the convict lease camps and other 
coum forms of peonage are dying out in the south. First one State and then 
efor, | another passes laws against leasing convicts to private individuals 
el | or attempts to pass such a law, or, if it still adheres to the convict 
Lina | lease system, it tries to provide for the inspection of the camps by men 
be | appointed to do this work by the State. But facts which have been 
heath | brought to light during the last year or two show that those who extract 
g j \ comfort from the reports which announce the disappearance of the 
yr: į ‘onvict camps and the chain gangs build their hope upon a foundation 
red i | ofsand. During the year 1906 allegations of the existence of slavery 
| in Florida were made to the department of justice, and evidence 
p E | Vas produced to show that hundreds of men, the majority of whom 
we | Were coloured, but a few among the number white, were virtually 
ce | Tduced to the condition of slaves. 


Facts were produced which showed that the officers of the law, 
ptuj | © sheriffs themselves, were parties to reducing Pa of slavery 
2 | ,, coloured people who work in the phosphate and coal mines, in 
n° lumber mills or on the turpentine farms of Florida, for instance. 
| <5 camps were inspected by a woman who was commissioned, it 
i a by those high in authority to secure the facts. Only last 


“Ptember a government detective disguised as a man pani 
ichaso timber lands, visited the railroad camps of Blount Co., 


ae and secured evidence against some of the most prominent 
T: 


Actors in that section, which showed that hundreds of coloured 
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men have systematically been deprived of their libert 
i impossible to state how many of them lost their lives Ye 
Before the grand jury the victims of this barb 

peonage, many of whom had been brought to Tennessee fy o 
and South Carolina, told pitiable tales of their suffer: om Nowy 
treatment and related stories of secing men killed i and ma 
; river in blankets, weighted, and then sunk into the wee to the | 

j too horrible to believe. As a result of this trial one ae Which ay 
; SES g ps 2 the larma 1 
railroad contractors of Knoxville, Tenn., was indicted by th ngs i 

jury on the charge of peonage, the indictment containing ee gan | 

counts. ea 
Upon the evidence of a coloured soldier who was with Presider 
Roosevelt in Cuba, and who sawed his way to freedom through ts | 
floor of the shack in which he was confined at night, together an | 
large number of peons, the man who thus held him in bondage jy 
Missouri was sentenced to three and a half years in the penitentiary | 
of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in addition to paying a fine of five thor | 
sand dollars and costs. Several others who were engaged in conduc. | 
ing this particular camp, among them the son of the chief offende, } 
were also sentenced to the penitentiary, fined, and obliged to pay the 
costs. Last spring six coloured people filed suits against a family | 
by whom they had been held in a state of peonage in Ashley Co, | 
Ark. Their complaint set forth inhuman treatment, imprisonment | 
a in gaols in various places, that they were bound like beasts, parade | 
through public streets, and then imprisoned on plantations, wher | 
they were compelled to do the hardest kind of labour without receiving 
a single cent. R 
While coloured people were originally the only ones affected to 


j ' nf 

any great extent by the practice of peonage m the southern States 4 
umbers have been 
Jairmat 


st 


While it i | f 


arous g 79 


of the Board of Commissioners of Bradford Co., Florida, was arre 
for holding in a state of peonage an orphan white ta 
old. The girl declares that she was so brutally treated, she Je w 
walk to Jacksonville, Fla. When she had gone S1 ae ai 
overtaken, she says, by her hard task-master and forced ged 0 
by a road covered with water in places, so peat be 
R kneedeep. When she returned, she declared ire is chore | 
with a hickory stick and showed bruises to substan en c pvitel 

Last October a wealthy family, living in Arkar es i 
of holding two white girls from St. Lows, Mo., 2 diky ; damig” 
forced to pay one of the white slaves one hones the girls t0 ' 
and the other 625 dollars. The farmer had induce Sasi 
from Missouri to Arkansaw, and then promptly reduc o the stat 
- condition of slaves. In the same month of October ca™ ttul peir? 

a ouncement that one thousand white girls, who ar? eee 


that she was ° 


© 
Q 


Ar 
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le timber lands in the wilds of the Florida pine woods, 
Jothing and work side by side with coloured men who are 
ae \ pdin slavery z pi : oe 5 ee of the treatment accorded 
Na | nese white slave gir i of F gee whic eda the ears of the Wash- 
Ming, | ing” officials, r mo DE of the tales related in Uncle 
e | son's Cabin by Harrie sere ni $ o ų In the black depths of pine 
ih a | ood, living ue ane mee age by civilised white men other than 
ange | ihe bosses of P aged campr = a said to have grown old 
ie a servitude. these cai 5al to be the daughters of crackers 
yine | O Jike fathers 1n pre istorio times, little value the birth of a girl, 
| and sell the best years of their daughters’ lives to the turpentine or 
miners and to the lumber men for a mere song. To be dis- 

hie changed from one of these camps means death to an employé. Since 
witha they receive nothing for their services, their dismissal is no revenge 
age in| for a0 angered foreman or boss. The slaves are too numerous to be 
ntiany beaten, and it is said to be a part of the system never to whip an 
but invariably to shoot the doomed man or woman upon the 


thou | employ’ 
i f slightest provocation, so that the others might be kept in constant 
ender, | subjection. 

ay th | Two white men of Seymour, Indiana, went to Vance, Mississippi, 


family | not very long ago, to work for a large stave company, as they sup- 
yo | posed; but when they reached Vance, they were told they must go 
amen ae? the swamp and cut timber. When they demurred, the foreman 
mde | Utd them arrested for securing their transportation money ‘on false 
her | Petences.’ ‘The squire before whom they were taken fined each of 
ivi ae them 45 dollars and costs. They were then obliged to ride twenty- 
| three miles on horseback to Belen, the county seat, where they were 
| Kept three days and given one meal. Then they were taken to Hssex, 
| Mississippi, turned over to the owner of a plantation, placed in a 
| Stockade at night and forced to work under an armed guard. They 


Ky 


j yaluab 
eat men’s © 


sident | sulphur 


ted to 
ites, in 


o ben A 

i \ W 3 . n 

aimat f re ordered to work out their fine at fifteen cents a day, such a contract 
rrested ne made by the court officers themselves. These Indiana men 
1 years ‘amed during the nine days they were in this Mississippi stockade 


ho had been there for ten 


| tha : 
rted 0 f a there were men on the plantation w 
e could be worked 


o w f a trying to work out their fines. Before one fin 
jc back f ‘ à new charge would be trumped up to hold them. Only last 
ged 0 ie a young white man who had lived in New York returned to 
eat bet | ae A half starved, his body covered with bruises, resulting from 
E ling aan beatings he had received in a State camp in North Caro- 
» and related a story which was horrifying in its revelations of the 


sia Ee, : 
“ities perpetrated upon the men confined in it. This young 


Whit 
ee man claimed that at the time he escaped there were no less 
h 


ony other youths from New York unable to return to their 
a h he was subjected by inhuman 


ew Yorker's story, 
each of 


Ra at enduring the torture to whic 
the ee) day. According to this young N 
te about one thousand men at work in this camp, 
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whom was obliged to contribute 50 cents a week 
of a physician. 


Aly 
toward the : 
Dhor 
‘On one occasion ’ [said he] ‘ the foreman threw 
which struck me on the head, knocking me senseless, 
For hours I lay on the cot in my shack without m 
mark of that stone to-day. For refusing to work 


heavy stones at 
because T sat q ee 
edical aid 

» and a 
because of lack a a 


ment, for our meals consisted only of a slice of bread and a gla, of Nouri, f 
saw the foreman take a revolver, shoot a young negro through Blass of Water | | 


away, leaving him for dead. This fellow lay for days sitha leg anq wak 


Medical a; 
was finally taken away, nobody knows where. ‘Three Italians Pal aid 


ae ; were kille 
two others were severely injured in a fight between the foreman ie a a 
a Outer | 
Ne 


and yet not one of these men was arrested. Since the post offic was und | 
control of the men running the camp, the letters written by the New York y | 
to their friends and relatives never reached their destination.’ yi | 


The cases just cited prove conclusively that not only does Peonage | 
still rage violently in the southern States and in a variety of fom 
but that while it formerly affected only coloured people, it roy 
attacks white men and women as well. 

From renting or buying coloured men, women, and children, who f 
had really fallen under the ban of the law, to actually trapping ani 
stealing them was a very short step indeed, when labour was scarce 
and the need of additional hands pressed sore. Very recently, in: 
credible as it may appear to many, coloured men have been captured | 
by white men, torn from their homes and forced to work on plantation } 
or in camps of various kinds, just as truly as their fathers before thea} 
were snatched violently by slave catchers from their native African | 
shores. Only last February (1906) two cotton planters of Houston | 
Co., Texas, were arrested for a kind of peonage which is by no fe 
uncommon in the South to-day. The planters needed extra me 
they captured two strong, able-bodied negroes, whom they =. : 
with being indebted to them, and with having violated nan A 
tracts. Without resort to law they manacled the negro 7 i 
moved them to their plantations, where they forced the ai | 
from twelve to sixteen hours a day without payme hee 
The sheriff who arrested the planters admitted that this P nas pë 

; : Jantations hes f 
capturing negroes when labour is needed on the p the popil 
vailed for a long time in Madison Co., Texas, were ing the cotton 
is mainly negro. The captured men are worked a a $ 
planting season, are then released with empty pocke ain until they 


' hen 
camps of the South or who own large plantations, fest to 1 
coloured labourers, are much more sk X entione 
them in trouble than those which the Texans just mea 
Coloured men are convicted in magistrates’ courts 0 
such as alleged violation of contract or something © 
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urposely heavy sentences with alternate fines. Plantation 


gv Fod others in search of labour, who have already given their 

owners T the officers of the law, are promptly notified that some 

eg Bio labourers are theirs to command and immediatel y appear to 
a l o fine and release the convict from gaol only to make him a 
wi | ive. If the negro dares to leave the premises of his employer, the 
rates) | came magistrate who convicted him originally is ready to pounce 
nd walk | Fen upon him and send him back to gaol. Invariably poor and 
aida f do he is unable to employ counsel or to assert his rights (it is 


| sanorant: 
ea | T ao presume he has any) and he finds all the machinery of the 
ider thy jay, so far as he can understand, against him. There is no doubt 
tk boys whatever that there are scores, hundreds perhaps, of coloured men in 

| the South to-day who are vainly trying to repay fines and sentences 


imposed upon them five, six, or even ten years ago. The horror of 


eonare 
p] ee 4 j Sees : 

forms, | pall and chain 18 ever before them, and their future is bright with no 
i 


it now | hope. 
In the annual report of the ‘Georgia State Prison Commissio tie 


n, tho | which appeared only last June, the secretary shows that during the 
ng and | year 1905-06, there was a decrease of fully 10 per cent. in the number 
seare | of misdemeanour convicts on the county chain gangs in Georgia, 
tly, in | notwithstanding the fact that there has been an increase among the 
ptured | felony convicts. This decrease in the number of misdemeanants 
tatios | isexplained as follows : ‘ Owing to the scarcity of labour, farmers who 
ethem | are able to do so pay the fines of able-bodied prisoners and put 
African them on their plantations to work them out.’ `‘ Had it not been for 
Touston | the fact that many farmers have paid the fines of the men convicted,’ 
means | explains the prison commission, ‘in order to get their labour, there is 
nel, | nodoubt that there would be an increase instead of a decrease in the 
change | mmber on the misdemeanour gangs.’ This very frank admission of 
ir om | the open manner in which the law against peonage is deliberately 
and I broken by the farmers of Georgia is refreshing, to say the least. 
o work i Surely they cannot be accused by prudish and unreasonable persons 
a oent | of Violating the thirteenth amendment by mysterious methods hard 


chee i | : detect and transgressing the peonage law in secret, when the decrease 
198 m | nthe number of misdemeanants of a sovereign State is attributed ina 
ulati j Printed report to the fact that the farmers are buying up able-bodied 


‘otto f ne . i 
oa | T a bit more briskly than usual. 
ow | hile the convict lease camps of no State in the South have pre- 


til they | q sented conditions more shocking and cruel than have those in Georgia, 
m Ei S also true that in no State have more determined and conscienti- 
on | i efforts to improve conditions been put forth by a portion of its 
oy 2 a “ts than in that State. In spite of this fact it is well known that 
ne of the wealthiest men in the State have accumulated their fortunes 
fh erally buying coloured men, women, and children, and working 
nearly, if not quite, to death. Reference has already been 
the report submitted to the Georgia legislature a few years 


inv 
empl 
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ago by Colonel Byrd, who was appointed Special commis 
vestigate the convict lease camps of his State. "SSloner i im 
report the Atlanta Constitution summed up the char, ee thy f 
convict lease system as follows: ‘ Colonel Byrd’s a against the 
written by a Northerner, who does not understand con Ae 38 hg 
South, or the people living in that section’ (as is so freien Mth | 
when one who does not live in the sunny south dareg to oa aserte f 
anything which takes place below Mason’s and Dixon’s line) aay | 
is written by one of the South’s most distinguished citizens val 
not deal in glittering generalities, but/in facts.’ Colonel By ae 
a truthful account of his trips to the camps, of his visits in die | 
time and at night, when none knew of ‘his coming. He made ita i | 
he said, to arrive at each camp unannounced, and he has to 4 
exactly what he{saw with his eyes and heard with his ears, Of ik | 
fifty-one chain gangs visited, Colonel Byrd discovered that at leat 
half were operated exclusively by private individuals who had practi 
cally the power of life and death over the convicts. Seldom was po | 
vision made for the separation of the sexes, either during work byday | , 
or sleep by night. Little or no attention was given to the comfort 
or sanitary condition of the sleeping quarters, and women were forced | 


to do men’s work in men’s attire. The murder of the men and the 


occupying lofty positions in the State were shielded and saved fom | 
indictment by grand juries, formed the subjects of many indignant 
editorials in the Atlanta Constitution. 

Briefly summed up, the specific charges preferred by one of the 
South’s most distinguished sons who had made a most painstaking | 
and exhaustive investigation of the convict lease camps of Georgia | 
are as follow : 

(1) Robbing convicts of their time allowances for 
According to Colonel Byrd, there were not five camps 
had complied with the law requiring them to keep 
the good or bad conduct of each convict shall be entere 
event of good conduct the law provides that a pM 
confinement shall be shortened four days during °° nina 
service. In fifteen out of twenty-four private an ae i 
did not give the convicts a single day off for g0° j 
they even make pretence of doing so. 

(2) Forcing convicts to work from four 
day. 

(3) Providing them no clothes, no shoes, 
winter, and no ventilation whatever in single 100 
which sixty convicts slept in chains. 

(4) Giving them rotten food. 
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O ip 7 Beating to d 
| ing young men for the mere sake of killing. 


eath old men too feeble to work. 


thi, g Killing yO" 
the | (9) guborning Jurors and ,county officers, whose sworn duty it is 


the wrongdoing of guards. 


the Jt is when he struck the convicts leased to private individuals 
ted A at Colonel Byrd took off his gloves, as the Atlanta Constitution well 


and dipped his pen in red ink. In these private camps Colonel 
id the convicts, men committed at the most for some 
perhaps none at all, had no clothes except greasy, 
| giny garments, which in many cases were worn to threads and were 
E worthless as protection. These men, women, and children, for there 
| yore children only eight years old in the camps inspected by Colonel 
| Byrd a few years ago, were badly shod and in the majority of cases 
ent barefoot the year round. In many of the pine belt gangs, 
yhere the convicts were buried in the fastness of mighty pine forests, 
they went from year’s end to year’s end without a taste of vegetables. 
Usually after the convicts returned from their fourteen hours’ work 
| they were given raw chunks of meat to prepare for their own 
| dimer. In the matter of buildings the report was no less severe. 
| Inacamp owned by a well-known Georgian, Colonel Byrd found eleven 
nen sleeping in a room ten feet square and but seven feet from floor 
| toceiling, with no window at all, but one door which opened into 
mother room. In another camp the convicts slept in tents which 
ind no bunks, no mattresses, and not even a floor. Fully thirteen of 
ni | the camps out of twenty-four contained neither bunks nor mattresses, 
“iin ad the convicts were compelled to sleep in filthy, vermin-ridden 
anit | blankets on the ground, And the men were obliged to sleep chained 
orgs | together, 
| Many of the camps had no arrangements and scarcely miserable 
*xcuses for means of warming the barn-like buildings in which the 
ee were confined during stormy days and wintry nights. The 
| ae the helpless inmates were forced to endure in winter, 
bin the ing to Colonel Byrd’s description, must have been terrible, while 
| tion ee they were locked into the sweat boxes without ventila- 
q tight oe that the lessee might save the expense of employing 
A ‘ z $ 
1 sik ar instances,’ said Colonel Byrd, ‘1 found by the ae of 
| exptiea oe tubs that had been used. for days without having een 
i tonvict? s ina condition that would kill anything buan 
| ina of som, ut Colonel Byrd’s description of the insanitary condi- 
abk, ae of the camps and the horrors of convict life are unprint- 
Ips ig ee attention to the fact that the death rate in the private 
Me out of ouble that of the county camps. In one of the camps 
Mother on every four convicts died during their incarceration. In 
Mp one out of every six unfortunates who had committed — 
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into a camp which he never left alive. In twen 
four uve camps there were neither hospital p Mi tiren, 
arrangements of any kind for the sick. After describi Uldings hy? 
bathing facilities, which Colonel Byrd says gave the ae the lag, 
appearance, he refers to the inhuman beatings ine eee any | 
convicts. A leather strop was the instrument of a ed upon a, | 
by the commissioner in all the camps, ‘ and my observati i 
said he, ‘that where the strap has been used the least m be f 
exist and the best work is turned out by the convicts.’ "et ca 
In the camp in which the negroes looked worst the 
found very few reported dead. On the very date of Inspect} 
however, there were three men, all new arrivals, locked in eat | 
building, sick. They said they had been there a week, anq a | 
them looked as though they could not recover. In another fe | ber 
there was not even a stove, and the negroes had to cook on sie | m 
over log fires in the open air. There were no beds at all and the fep m 
blankets were reeking with filth, as they were scattered about ov | mo 
a dirty floor. | o 
In his report Colonel Byrd called particular attention to a fewo | 
the many cases of brutality, inhumanity, and even murder whit | 
came under his own personal observation. In the banner cam | 
for heavy mortality the commissioner found two men with broken | 
legs, so terribly surrounded as practically to make it impossible fir | 
them to recover. Both in this camp and in others there were numero | 
instances of sudden deaths among convicts, which were attributed to 


ty-one out 


| 7 
8. ament fow, 1 


Commission i 4 


short while before his arrival literally beaten one of the con 
to death and then burned his remains in his convict 
shackles on. ‘A reputable citizen,’ said Colonel Byrd, 
that he had scen the guards beating this convict, and th he voodi 
anger they had caught him by the shackles and run through a olo 
dragging him along fect foremost? He stated he had Pi al 
the grand jury of Pulaski Co., where the camp Was hs camp 
had sworn to these facts, but that Mr. Allison, who a it sat 
had friends on the jury and that other citizens had thous? ; 
be best to hush the whole deplorable affair up, 5° ; 
the newspapers and courts. The superintendent of and was? 
claimed that the murdered negro had died of dropsy * 
in his stripes and shackles to save time. kes Co. was des 
The camp of W. H. and J. H. Griffin in Wilkes 7 Gannon 8 
as being ‘ very tough.’ It was in that camp tioti . 
guard, beat to death an aged negro name Hel 
condition in this camp was too horrible to dese p late” 
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My 

ie closely boarded up and sealed. It was a small square box 

ray ict even an augur hole for air or light. 

1B cus wit ; CVA) = : ; 

Uy „Whon tho door was opened’ [said Colonel Byrd], ‘and I had recovered from 

aky naak caused by the rush of foul air, I noticed a sick negro sitting in the 

Mang, | bes How human beings could consign a fellow being to such an existence 

OD thy Beet understand any more than I can understand how a human being could 

fog, Evo a night of confinement in such a den. There was an open can in the 

i if EP of the room and it looked as if it had not been emptied in a fortnight . 
a Fall pit of cornbread lay on a blanket near the negro, and that poor victim, 

Cans | H Wie misdemeanour only, while sick, confined in this sweat-box dungeon, 


humbly asked to be furnished with a drink of water. 
| hn 


ssion i was in this gang that I found Lizzie Boatwright, a nineteen-year-old 
ect, ; negres sent up from Thomas, Ga., for larceny. She was clad in men’s clothing, 
filth | es working side by sido with male convicts under a guard, cutting a ditch 
tog | through a meadow. The girl was small of stature and pleasant of address, and 
| ter lifo in this camp must have been one of long drawn out agony, horror, and 
x cap | fermg. She told me she had been whipped twice, each time by the brutal 
skillets yhite guard who had beaten MeRay to death, and who prostituted his legal 
the fey right to whip into a most revolting and disgusting outrage. This girl and 
ut over | another woman were stripped and beaten unmercifully in plain view of the men 
| convicts, because they stopped on the side of the road to bind a rag about their 
sore feet.’ 
few of | 
whid | Be as sanguine as one may, he cannot extract much comfort from 
' camp | the hope that conditions at present are much better, if any, than they 
broken | were when Col. Byrd made this startling, shocking revelation, as the 


ible for 
merous 

uted to 
Colonel 


result of a careful investigation of these camps several years ago, 
since camps for misdemeanour convicts are being conducted by private 
individuals to-day just as they were then. The eighth annual report 
of the Prison Commission, issued May 1905, shows that thirteen of 


| just? | the misdemeanour convict camps in the State of Georgia are worked 
si Ír and in some cases by private individuals, contrary to law, who 
ith Mi | hire them directly from the authorities having them in charge after 
ald m | conviction with no legal warrant from the county authorities in 
nthe! | those counties where tee are worked. These convicts, according 


|t > 7 n 3 
| ‘the last year’s report from Georgia, are entirely in the custody and 


w | pol of private individuals. The officials hire them in remote 
- | ities, never seeing them after delivery, and the county authorities 
oe | a they are worked never exercise supervision over OF control of 
ý wo em, 

‘0 
a f a law explicitly states that the Prison Commission of Georgia 
onl 1 State ave general supervision of the misdemeanor convicts of the 


5 ‘Tt J 
soit i eal be the duty of one of the Commissioners, Or, m case of emergency, 
panh tidus a designated by them, to visit from time to time, at least quarterly, the 
amps where misdemeanour convicts are at work, and shall advise with 


the 
Tle ae Or municipal authorities working them, : i 
19 government control and management of said convicts.. . . And if 
y or municipal authorities fail to comply with such rules, or the law 
& misdemeanour chain gangs [reads the statute], then the Governor 


in making and altering the 
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with the Commission shall take such convicts from sa 
authorities. Or the Governor and Commission in thei 
a fine upon each of the said county or municipal auth 
with such rules or the law.’ 
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orities failing «2 es | 
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| : non 
S neither can be proceeded against by the Commission, « <> 80 thy 


Commission of Georgia has repeatedly called the atta Prim 
i General Assembly to this condition, says the report, a 
refrain from again doing so, hoping that some means may 
by which this violation of the law may be prevented. 

Again and again efforts put forth by humane people, both | ; 
E Georgia and in other southern States, to correct abuses in the a > 
E) have been frustrated by men high in authority, who belong to ihe | 
State legislatures and who make large fortunes out of the wretch 
they abuse. Colonel Byrd called attention to the fact that the wha | 
political machinery of the State and county stood in with the lessees | 
because the first money earned by the poor victims paid the cost d | 
trial and conviction. Not a dollar of the rental for the convits 
reached the county treasury, he declared, till sheriff, deputy sheri, 
county solicitor, bailiffs, court clerks, justice of the peace, constables } 
and other officials who aided to put the convict in the chain gang | 
were paid their fees in full. ‘It is not to be supposed, said Colon | 
Byrd, ‘that these people would be in favour of destroying a syste | 
profitable to themselves.’ The following incident throws some light | 
on this point. A coloured man was convicted of larceny and ae | 
to twelve months on the chain gang. The county solicitor peson | 
took charge of him, carried him to a private camp, where the m 1 
tractor gave him 100 dollars in cash for this prisoner. A few Br I 
later it was discovered. that the man was innocent of the crime. a 7 
the judge and the jury before whom he was convicted gee | 
to the Governor praying for the prisoner's release. — ati | 
solicitor refused to sign it, however, because he had oe fit 
dollars in advance and distributed it among the other c0 
and did not want to pay it back. who wer? sol 

There are in Georgia at the present time 1,500 men Joffe yest 
to the highest bidder the 1st of April, 1904, for a pene ae 
The Durham Coal and Coke Co. leased 150 convicts, Pf The plow 
from 228 dollars to 252 dollars apiece per Pe gollas 0H 
Brothers Lumber Co. leased one hundred and a - hundred, př 
for them for a year. Hamby and Toomer leased Ls Coke W0 
221 dollars a head. The Lookout Mountain Coal a 
100 at 223.75 dollars a head. 

The Chattahoochee Brick Co. secured 3 
es apiece per annum. E. J. McRee took one hun 
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1 aly into the State coffers the gross sum of 340,000 dollars 
ana net of 925,000 dollars, which will be distributed propor- 
vith 7 ly among the various counties for school purposes. 

oa 1903 a man whose barbarous treatment of convicts leased to him 
| py Tallapoosa and Coosa Counties, Alabama, had been thoroughly 
| exposed, and who had been indicted a number of times in the State 
| courts, succeeded in leasing more convicts for a term of three years 
 yithout the slightest diffculty, in spite of his record. The grand 
| jy for the May term, 1903, of the District Court of the middle of 
| Alabama returned ninety-nine indictments for peonage and con- 
iing t0 hold parties in a condition of peonage. In these ninety- 
nine true bills only eighteen persons were involved. Under the 
convict lease system of Alabama the State Board of Convicts then 
had no control whatever over the County convicts, and if they were 
kased to an inhuman man there was absolutely nothing to prevent 


cost | him from doing with them what he wished. During the trial of the 


onvits | cases in Alabama to which reference has been made, a well-known 
shen, | journalist declared over his signature that when the chief of the 
astable i State Convict Inspecting Bureau, who had been sent to Tallapoosa 
in gag | Co. to investigate conditions obtaining in the penal camps there, 
Colonel | reported that some of the largest landowners and planters in the 
syste! | State were engaged in the traffic of selling negroes into involuntary 
ne light | servitude, the Governor took no further steps to bring about the 
w | conviction of the guilty parties. 


In Alabama a justice of the peace in criminal cases has power to 


he colt | sentence a convicted prisoner to hard labour for a term not exceeding 
month | twelve months. He is required under law to make a report of such 
Bat ‘1 ases to the Judge of Probate of his respective county, and to file a 
petit? | mittimus with the gaoler of each man who is tried before him who has 
ot œn convicted and fails to give bond. As soon as a man was con- 


Mcted in Tallapoosa and Coosa counties by a Justice of the Peace, 
| “io was in collusion with the party or parties who had a contract 
pa with the county for leasing the county convicts, he would turn each 
| “them over to the lessee without committing them to the county 
Sol, and without filing a certificate of these convictions with the 
: z of Probate. Since there was no public examiner to go over the 
s of the Justice of the Peace, it was easy, when they were examined 
$ te of the grand jury, to explain away as & mistake any discre- 
tthe J Upon the docket. Since there was nothing on the docket 
ustice of the Peace to show the length of time the man was to 

* he was held by the lessee, until he broke down or managed to 
hat . Oreover, the prosecution of the cases mentioned showed 
_ “tmped-up charges would] be frequently made against negroes 


ofi | 
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happened in the case of one convict who was arent 5, Steh a 
man’s mule bite another man’s corn. It also came n boy | 
that when the sentence of two convicts expired at th X the d 
they were often provoked into a difficulty with each T Same tin, | 
each man would be taken down before a Justice of the | 
the knowledge of the other, and persuaded to m 


the other man for an afiray. Both would then be tried vie | 
ore, I. 

hard labo | 

lso develop i 


i 
Peace Withoy | 


for six months, and this would go on indefinitely. It wasa 
at this Alabama trial that there was often no trial at all. Ay ale | 
would be sworn out, but never entered upon the docket, and fe | 
mock trial the man would be sentenced for three months op an a | 
the judgment never entered up. | 
If there was an examination by the grand jury of the county, ther 
would be no way for it to secure the facts, and no one in the cop. 
munity seemed to think it was his duty to make any charges. Betnen | 
A and B, both of whom were convicted of peonage in Alabama in 1%, | 
it is said that there was an understanding that the men arrested in A's | 
neighbourhood were to be tried before C, one of B’s brothers:nday, | 
while those whom B wanted would be tried before one of the A’s, win } 
was Justice of the Peace. If material ran short, the men held by i 
the A’s were taken down and tried before B’s brother-in-law and tund 1 
over to Band viceversa. It can easily be seen that negroes—tfriendles, 1 
illiterate, and penniless—had no salvation at all except when the strog \ i 
arm of the United States Government took them under its protect | 
í x ipsa a: ‘erm jn 1903 declared thi 3 
Although the grand jury at the May term m 1903 ae Sul 
Tallapoosa and Coosa counties were the only localities in t i | 
where peonage existed, subsequent arrests of persons who were ae | 
over by a United States Commissioner to await the ee a 
United States grand jury at the December term of 1903 ees, 
clusively that there were many cases of peonage 10 Covide T | 
Pike, Coffee, Houston, and other counties in the ae Mississipi } 
Describing the convict lease system, as it is operate 4 
one of the best attorneys in that State said : 
‘This institution is operated for no other eae th 
it with nothing but Dante’s Interno. : 
ee is convict SEE of Mississippi. If an able-bođi ont’, 


F ; to retwt 5 
sent to one of these camps for sixty or ninety daai i wreck, f thee 
fit for nothing the rest of his natural life, for he is a p. ys 


tion of his term.’ ee pest 

As in other States, the convict camps of Ms the Cow! 
by planters or others who have secured a cora a A a 
Board to work all prisoners sent up by the mag} ee pave 
A stipulated sum per capita is paid for the prison practical p 
out their fines, costs, and living expenses, receiv 3 
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ir labour. As spring comes on, officers of the law become 
gly busy looking up cases of vagrancy or misdermeanour, so 
io supply their regular pation 
| 3 is interesting and illuminating to see what class of men have 
ad a indicted for holding their fellows in bondage in the stockades 
: Fie South. A few years ago a leading member of the Georgia 
Ji pgislature, together with his brothers, operated an extensive camp 
| i Lowndes Co. Witnesses testified before the grand jury that in 
jis camp, owned by a member of the legislature, the brutalities 
practised were too revolting to describe. It is also interesting to know 
at-a member of that same family was awarded 100 convicts on the 
| jst of April 1904, and this lease is good for five years. Witnesses 
| testified that this member of the Georgia legislature operated a camp 
in which prisoners were stripped and unmercifully lashed by the 
shipping bosses for the slightest offence. It was also alleged that 


1907 


jor the 
„oedi 


r, her | 


en this lawmaker for a sovereign State and his brothers were accustomed 
saen to go into counties adjoining Lowndes, pay the fines of the misde- 
i e | meanour convicts, carry them into their Ware county camp and there 
‘a ` | keep them indefinitely. 

mAT | ‘The grand jury claimed that at least twenty citizens of Ware Co. 
‘g, who | 3 Cas 
Hi ee held as slaves in the camp owned by the brothers to whom 
el OF | eference has been made, long after their terms had expired. An 


and | ex-sheriff of Ware Co. and a well-known attorney of Georgia pleaded 


e | guilty not very long ago to the charge of holding citizens in a condi- 
ee, ‘ tion of peonage, and were each fined 1,000 dollars (500 dollars of which 
d that | Y% remitted) by Judge Emory Speer. A sheriff in Alabama was 
» Sia teently indicted for peonage. Manufacturers of Georgia and. rail- 
sf me toad contractors in Tennessee have recently been indicted for holding 
of the | a and women in involuntary servitude. The chairman of the 
od col" 1| oard of Commissioners of Bradford Co., Fla., was indicted not long 


onsha | a r the same offence. In March 1905 the Federal Grand Jury 
ms i a the city of Louisville and the superintendent of the work- 
sisip | i or violating the federal statute against peonage. ST 
| th ere is no doubt whatever that every misdemeanour convict in 
| -chain gangs and convict lease camps in the South operated by 


ann i pe individuals could appeal to the courts and secure release. 
E, gs P tion of misdemeanour convicts in these camps is as much 
me, be edience of the laws as the original offence which led to conviction. 
0 sph “te is no doubt that every misdemeanour camp in the southern 


Stat aes 
ea Which is controlled by private individuals is a nest of illegality. 


an employing misdemeanour convicts for private gain is 
e seeker, Every county official who leases or permits to be 
a misdemeanour convict for other than public work trans- 
ates o ae of the plainest statutes on the law books of some of the 
M which the offence is committed, and violates an amend- 


he constitution of the United States besides. There is no 
X 
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ack of law by which to punish the guilty, but they a 
‘to perpetrate fearful atrocities upon the unfortunate Te Perit 
because there are thousands of just and humane people oe ae 
who know little or nothing about the methods pursued this Co 
gangs, the convict lease system and the contract labour ne chai | 
are all children of one wicked and hideous mother, pees Cm, Whi 
The negro was armed with the suffrage by just and : 
because soon after the War of the Rebellion the le 
southern States began to enact vagrant or peonage laws the aa 
: è ` » VAC mte | 
of which was to reduce the newly emancipated slaves to vile | 
almost as cruel, if not quite as cruel, as that from which they had te 
been delivered. After the vote had been given the negro, s0 i 
he might use it in self-defence, the peonage laws became a dead lee 
for a time and lay dormant, so to speak, until disfranchisement im | 
were enacted in nearly every State of the South. The connectin | 
between disfranchisement and peonage is intimate and close, Ty | 
planter sees the negro robbed of his suffrage with impunity, wih | 
_ the silent consent of the whole country, and he knows that politial if 
preferment and great power are the fruits of this outrage upona | 
handicapped and persecuted race. He is encouraged, therefor, | 
if to apply the same principle for profit’s sake to his business afais | 
E The politician declares that the negro is unfit for citizenship al | 
violently snatches from him his rights. The planter declares th 
negro is lazy and forces him into involuntary servitude contrary v 
the law. Each tyrant employs the same process of reasomng t 
7 justify his course. 
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UNDER THE LIBERALS 


Tm policy of Devolution—of instalments—of proceeding ‘step by 
step —was not an invention of Lord Dunraven œ of the Unionists. 
It originated several years before Lord Dunraven’s association was 
ever heard of, and originated- with a powerful wing of the Liberals 
who count a majority of ‘the strong men’ in the existing Liberal 


i 2 , 
i a Government. Not to talk of Lord Rosebery s famous ‘clean aoe 
res the | speech at Chesterfield, and his very precise declaration, in Liverpoo 
rary w | inthe February of 1902, of his * hope and belief that much devolution 


sig | must take place in a national direction in the work of our over- 
burdened Parliament, and that much reform must take place in what 
is known as Castle Government in Ireland,’ the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking at Ladybank and Glasgow so long = 
as September 1901 (three years before Lord Dunraven TS ie 
word of devolution), in the presence and with the ere 7 a 
present Minister for Foreign Affairs, distinctly proclaimed t A gn 
liberal party must not ‘repeat the experiment of 1892, an m 
not accept office unless rendered independent of he ae ah 
Would be easy to multiply quotations showing that, with the eet A 
of the Prime Minister and Mr. Morley, almost every man g aa ts 
the present Ministry had pinned himself to the policy a ae 
by what Mr. Redmond himself, so long ago a8 the 17th of Mare ; 
tea a A o E ps,’ long before Lord Dunraven 


% any Unionist whosoever had accepted the idea of devolution, 


and : o the nine months following 
E ea a motter of herd fed a names Rule, even in the 


ie tearing up o Conference treaty, venn 
evolution ne ue ee to be a matter of practical politics in = 
“timation of the Liberal party, as well as among the-Unionists, w m 
e movement of the Unionist Irish country gentlemen, counter anoeg, 
id at the very least coquetted with, as it now 1s most certain it ee 
Y the most powerful minds in the Unionist Government, R y 
323 
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restored the questior : 
she question of Irish self-go 
; Aee self-government Ay 
et and Imperial concern A eatin eee to a positio * | 
no and devoted, could have giv en sa ee champions) 5 Pef 
gi AA 7 5. So 
f not to have joined Mesa! oak Ip, hove 
newspaper, and the most pri eco and Sexton 
party in refusi : st primordial sectior » and the q 
a | using Lord Dunraven’s friends f OF tept vi 
am down. as t dct : Is a heari 
ee ee though they were enemies of the tee an 
I 5 ] Liberal party from Gladstonian H ae at 
ae happy to own responsibility for the ome Rul 
00 r the sin in Mr 
se z PEE (so long as he allowed his A a Mr. Redmond’ i 
f o N bad calculations as a politici ound judgment nile | 
as rom * hailing Lord Dunraven’s pro ie pe to rule hint a | 
A expressly declared that that pr e E witli approval and dq ‘a 
inadmissible’ and ‘not even : ae Was in its then shap delight | 
a : sven arguable’ fr z e ‘utterly | 
e and simply pleaded for dy a wee pin | 
meee a a number of patriotic Irish ie ation and common far 
ae ojc oe of evangelising their own Unionist emen who undag 
he Oo ae question to them in a t a by presentin 
È: F was this plea of mine for ordinary an ative and anodyne form, 
He imen engaged in raising the questior PE of demeanour towards 
depths of impracticability to a place ir a selt-governm ae 
ment whose fiat was law, which Mr R © programan ae 
pepin Convention as‘ hailing Lord D AnD represented to the 
and delight, and which Mr. T. P Oe proposal with appro! 
more delicate still, described = $ onnor, with a scrupulousness 
smallest measure of devolution aul eer 1 coc that i 
Is it any wonder that the Pri caer accepted by the Irish people. 
bi to whi rime Minister should complain that tho 
y which this langu 
speakers of weight wh guage was addressed by the only two 
eee some misa pnr y addressed them must have been Jabouring 
Redmond Aa aie eae in the action they took; or that Mit 
moeone" TE agree that ‘apparently there was som 
O DA x on the part of the Convention. which accepted his 
T. olution for the rejection of the Bill ? 
D CE R whether, if the reception of the Dunraven MMDA 
o a in Treland had been different, and if the a 
v ses and parties of the previous year Id ł be -e-catablisbel 
r Wyndham woul s year could have een I ji 
ean cherish a d have accepted and induced his colleague? “ 
alos oe aes Bill which (or rather a considerably an 
Buone A w ich) was introduced by Mr. Birrell three a 
parties to th se which will probably never be quite 8° ved wm Bub 
Fohe plai ese transactions shall have passed from the scen ie | 
to E mangan the street the evidence in the afi iy È 
W e Appetising as might be the text of he Bal a 
tea ea ‘cypher message’ on the appointment 0 A Jan 
E a detailed report of the fable-talk in Dado" 
Son dining-room in beautiful Derreen, OT aroun rare 


a E ge a eee a 
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the Viceregal Lodge, the truth in such a matter is not to 
pe found, like the evidence in a Divorce Court, by scandalous tittle- 
tattle OF by listeners at the keyhole, but by the inferences of common- 
gense a8 tO what would have been the interest of politicians in 


efi. | 


i poard in. 
veve 


‘they | 


ang | jnown circumstances. By universal confession, and with the assent 
Sing of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, as well as of Mr. Wyndham and 
er. | ford Dudley, one of the conditions on which Sir Antony MacDonnell 
tion, | accopted hig office was that there was to be ‘a co-ordination of the 


plin Castle Boards,’ with somebody to supervise the co-ordinated 


om f Dut 

l not Eties. What else was Mr. Birrell’s Bill? Is it possible for 
Ut so human reason to doubt that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne had 
ight? come to the conclusion that Dublin Castle Board-dom was an inde- 
tterly fensible system, as they had found Irish landlordism to be an inde- 


int of 
à fair 


fensible system ? Where would have been the difficulty of reforming 
the one as the other had been reformed, if the same forces and the 


k the same spirit were available for the task? Mr. George Wyndham 
nting must be a man of less imagination and ambition than most observers 
orm, vould credit him with, if he had not made it the darling object of his 


vards 
n the 
vern: 
the 
roval 
\sness 


life to follow up his splendid achievement in the excision of the Irish 
agrarian gangrene by the still greater glory of satisfying those national 
ideals which were not perhaps altogether foreign to his own Geraldine | 
blood. Had the friendly progress of peasant proprietorship and the 
state of joyous hope and goodwill it gave rise to in Ireland continued 
so to favour him as to enable him to remove the last sectarian barrier 


t the to self-government in the next session by a University Bill framed in 
T friendly conference, as by the same method the far more formidable 
t a agrarian barrier had been already got rid of, who can doubt that 
my 


Mr. Wyndham and his triumphant Irish Policy would have been the 
highest feather in the cap of a Cabinet in which all else was failure, 
and in which Lord Londonderry was the only anti-Irish force worth 
taking into account ? ! 

It is quite true that Mr. Wyndham’s nerve failed him when Lord 
Dudley stuck to his guns. He is not made of the timber which enables 


uring 
+ Mr. 
some 
d his 


ge: Sir Antony MacDonnell to hold his ground unflinchingly, whether 
T lit. Walter Long reigned or Mr. Bryce, whether the Nationalists raged 
i v: the Orange Grand Masters went into hysterics, until he has fired 
e8 8 last cartridge. It is furthermore the case that, instead of living 


u | i + . . . 
i | uP to his high emprise, he dropped the University question and pro- 


onference treaty, miserably drag. But Mr. er hi 
dtotaunt Mr. Wyndham with his 


the direct consequence of their 
crap of justification 
for the destruction 
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of him and his polic i 
y. Dates are vital in thi yy 
AIS connection, M : 
-Mr 


in order to cover up t 
p the colossal i F 
Government from offering J ao discouraging | she 
ee g (and consequent] 18 the Unii i 
O A SENESE Devolution Bill than a friend] eee) thn a 
position to profier us, told the r Ne z Woo m i 
understandings that Mr W al ge: ae Conve tok q 
of the Deaven MacDo yadham “instantly” blew o ae Me | 
inaccurate T onnell proposals. The allegati M 
ca a one. The first manifesto of Lord Dur 2 on 18a totally a 
published on the 25th of August 1904. M ee Associa 7: 

3 a 

. yndham?’ i 


: 8 lette | 
lished until thy | 
>the month in | 


to the Times, ‘ blowing o 
> ut the c a 
23rd of Shaaban a ipa b preci 
which the whole force of Mr Dillon’s o : pee 
spent in denouncing Lord Dunray = Sanisers and newspapers wy | 
Ul ; 8 unraven’s overtures papers was | 
ster Orangists and more coarsely than the Ti as rabidly as the 
pees : y than the Times, and d À 
opportunity which the Dunraven-MacDonnell y me 
election for Cork offered for rallying the c r proposals and my te. 
Conciliation. The Nationali z ountry again to the Poli 
n. The Nationalist platforms and the Pr ohey of | 
scorn and ridicule of ‘ the Dunraven Punch-and-J wee 
of “no compromise!’ and denunciations Ss ae ae aa 
tion as a Policy of Swindli “the Policy of Concile f 
idling.’ i | 
Cromwell with fire and cay ae Dunraven ae 
? a or al i 4 
aay T to win over his brother Catone arate ee - i 
o Irish self-government, he co Bee 
, uld scarcely hav j 
complimentary reception from the solii ay 4 ee wie a 
that those who reviled him reviled him all he more pecati the 
ea Wyndham and Lord Dudley and Sir Antony ecb 
ehind him. And it is the gentl ‘sed that i 
Aaa ‘ i gentlemen who raised that intolerant 
RE tos the deliberate intention of preventing the Devolution 
ie OE ESE EVON E moment’s hearing, who would now have 
W BE Dublin Convention to swallow the plea that it was Mr. 
Bc, 8 se in‘ instantly ’ repudiating the Dunraven-MoDomt 
Re a za ch ruined Ireland’s hopes of a better Devolution 
go. 
ni : T Wyndham not very sublimely resolved to {a 
TA eader and his party, before it was too late, from any spoken ° 
itten responsibility for the more or less embryonic plans confiden” 
ally revolved at ‘ th ; ; ; ; hades © 
D the mysterious dinner party, and in thes™ 
eee the heroic Muse will possibly reprove him, but assure 
F illonite politician would do better to cover his own hea we hod i 
or the folly of plucking Mr. Wyndham back at a moment W on vo 
a thousand temptations to take the plunge. i ie 
forgotten that when he ‘blew out the candle, he 7 1. soy of 
_ “ine months’ experience of the constancy and debe p ti 
allies he shrank from trusting himself to again. HA 
ember of 1903, those to whom Mr. Redmon had e 
oul, having broken with Mr. Wyndham, 35 | hayen a 


lene Eea Fen eaa eea e 


save himsel 
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a single act of ill-faith on his part, but with the single 


3901 


i githoub 


tiong wo os making Conciliation and the Agrarian Settlement im- 
Ong ieee spent all their energies in denouncing ‘the slippery Mr. 
Year, A ao and ‘the Indian Satrap, Sir Antony MacDonnell, as the 
vita Wy rg of some miscreant conspiracy against the Irish party and 


autho: 
the N 
Parliame 


alarm at t e 
‘National bankruptcy ’ and repudiation. 


History would find it hard to credit the follies of that time if 
they had not been so recently repeated. It seemed as if Ireland 
yore a great power sO rich in friends that it became a patriotic duty to 
discourage everybody who strove to befriend her. I will say nothing 
of the disdain shown for a friendliness which the proudest empires 
and republics of the world have not thought it beneath their dignity 


Mig | 
ands A 
tally 
lation A 
letter 
il the | 
hin 
S Was | 
S the 
the | 


ue to court. One of the favourite Nationalist (as well as Orange) taunts 
ee against Lord Dunraven’s Association was, that ‘they represented 


| with 
houts f 
ncilia- 
a8 a 
th an 
iment, 
a less 
ortai 


just five and twenty men. As a matter of fact, the Land Conference 
landlords at one of their meetings mustered eleven Trish peers and 
veral hundreds of Unionist country gentlemen of weight and 
station—the nucleus of a most formidable force of Conservative 
Nationalists. If those who withstood the brunt of the ridicule and 
insult poured upon the ‘Dunraven Punch-and-Judy show’ were 
not more numerous, is it those who struck down every hand of friend- 
ship extended by ‘our hereditary enemies, who have any title to 
reproach them with their paucity in numbers? One of the phenomena 
of the time was the uprise of a great Presbyterian Democratic force 


a in Ulster, under the inspiration of Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Wood and 
a other able lieutenants. Had the abolition of landlordism and the 


policy of national good fellowship been allowed to go smoothly for- 
ward, the movement had every prospect of annihilating one wing 
of the Ulster Orange party at the General Election. Mr. T. W. Russell 
for his sins as a member of the Land Conference was all but as 
Persistently reviled in the anti-conciliationist Press as ‘the slippery 


f and 1 2 
i ot Mr. Wyndham’ or ‘the Indian Satrap, and at one critical ho a 
sent: Was menaced with the loss of his seat in South Tyrone, by the with- 


drawal of the Nationalist support, if he persisted in attending mhe 


3 of 
vi fe ambled conference on the Evicted Tenants’ Question. A still 
ashe of th Propitious omen was the establishment, under the inspiration 
ohod the $ new spirit, of an Independent Order of Orangemen, who adopted 
it b èa ponant device ‘Irishmen first of all 1? for their motto, and 
eal) of a poe high and mighty pundits of the Conservative Association 
y d or Ha in their.den at the polls. My plea that the time had come 
o Into ae this most promising association of young Orangemen also 
jere? e National Councils was met with shouts of derision at the 


Aught of « trusting the fortunes of the National Cause to a scratch 
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_ principle I believe in. But the important fact 
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alliance with Tom Sloan ’— the ‘ scratch alliance? ad j 
which is due the only gleam of victory that visited r Poen y f 
banners at the General Election—the conquest of W the ations, | 
What neo-Nationalist, indeed, could grumble a Belta, S 
fate of a vieille barbe like myself ? It is not too m 
whole force of the agitation of the last three years 
against landlordism or against Castle Rule, but 
posal of mine to get rid of them. To at least a dozen diff i 
posals from the Bishop of Clonfert and from Nationa] T pee Po. | 
bodies in Mayo, Kerry, Queen’s Co., Limerick, Tippee A | 
where, that the Conciliationist and anti-conciliationist A che | 
the Nationalists should come together to discuss the =n o 
responded with an invariable affirmative, and my critics with a | 
variable reply, that there was no difference of opinion and nce | 
discuss. When I suggested, as perhaps offering a larger atc | 
of good feeling, a friendly conference of all manner of good Irishmen 
on such topics as they were likely to agree upon, the conference tob | 
summoned and its composition and scope to be settled by M | 
Redmond, I was accused of a plot to set aside the Irish party and refuse | 
them representation at the Conference, and my speech exposing thems | 
representation was suppressed. It was actually charged against mein | 
a series of lurid harangues that my action was all portion of a desperate | 
plot between Mr. Wyndham, Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lord Dunraven } 
and myself to disrupt and destroy the Irish party, to replace it bya |] 
‘Moderate Loyal party, to be composed of Nationalist tumcots | 
and swindling Unionist landlords, and to effect the object of the com | 
spiracy by organising a London Tory syndicate to get possession a 
the Nationalist daily organ. tle 
If the Irish people, or even the Irish party, were really answer eS 
for all this inconstancy and incapacity, their staunchest friends a 
begin to feel a sinking of the heart. The truth, and the trage yi 
the matter, is that neither the one nor the other ever fully aie 
what was going on, or have ever deliberately sanctioned the ; aa We 
ment of the national policy of three years ago. Whatever i 
their vacillations in the present liquefying condition 0 
soundest heads and most tried Nationalists have sss 
without number that, had they been appealed to at a a 
my resignation, three-fourths of the party would have ‘i z 
ably by the policy of conciliation, and if I ro o it des 
would stand by it still. Enough has been said to n a 
in my judgment, now as then, such an appeal at tha a rta 
have been fraught with even worse disaster than has in mys 
the Irish cause, and that it would be dishonour t ith howe 
blind obedience to the party, so long as they were a of 


; se tru 
little volition of their own) committed to the dest at fro” 
remains, 


€ beheld 
the d 

h to Say that Rd 

was directeg 


Against even, lot | 


time belo? | 
e 
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ast three years’ follies the mass of the Trish party, and, 
natically of the Irish people, are wholly free. There 


4907 
wilt of the l 


Ay 
18, is | 


oe „a empl 

Onan | ar more OME ; : 

_ erhaps NO more touching proof of the inborn goodness and strong 

ld k a of Irishmen than the fact that throughout these three years, 
le gen 3 


| ile the charges of the managers of the political “ machine ’ against 
w á Jaa : Rien 
ne of the pasest treasons that could be imputed to an Irish Nationalist 

tling through the ar, I never once in any part of the country 

r heard an unfriendly word from a man of the 


lat i | 
d, ligt 
Y pro. l 
t po. | 


yore hur 


aw a scowling face o 


Ntatiye people: f ; ° 

dlp. Mr. Wyndham, in place of * blowing out the candle’ of Devolution, 

ons o | really blew out his own candle as Chief Secretary. The few months 

on, | | for which he lingered on the stage until the allied attacks of the 
and Ulster Orangists drove him finally off, were the 


Nationalists 
jame after-piece of a great drama, But it must be in fairness owned 


that, had he evinced all the dogged fidelity of Lord Dudley and all 


an in. f 
ingi | 


sphere 

shnea | the iron fortitude of Sir Antony, it was probably no longer possible 
etoh | to spur a discouraged and failing Government to such an enterprise 
yd f| as an Irish Devolution Bill, in the face of the storm of malignant 


hatred of the policy of conciliation which had swept over the face 
(although over a very shallow surface) of Ireland in the nine previous 
months. And so, perhaps, the greatest opportunity that ever pre- 


refuse 
he mis- 


jmen | 

perate | sented itself of settling the Irish difficulty with the concurrence of all 
nraven | men of good will of all races, creeds and parties, fizzled miserably 
i bra | oub, as the result of the short-sighted mischief-making of an incredibly 
neoats | small number of men, without the deliberate will of the Irish people, 
je con: of the Irish party, or even of the Trish Leader. For it is the crowning 


touch of perverse destiny in the business that, although the hand 


that finished the tragedy was the hand of Mr. Redmond, his intellectual 
With a frankness that is not wholly 


jion of | 


erable | judgment was elsewhere. 

nigtt | cynicism, he has again and again publicly avowed that he ‘was in 
edy of substantial agreement with Mr. O’Brien up to the date of his resigna- 
ealisel tion»? Notwithstanding which he gave the finishing stroke to the 
andor lory policy of Conciliation, at the command of men who hated the 
pay be principles we were ‘substantially agreed upon,’ with as easy & conscience 
ty, ts |S he sacrificed the Liberal policy of Conciliation the other day. 

tios | ‘Tt was a famous victory,’ and the only regret of the victors was 
pelar that ‘the Indian Satrap’ had not accepted his fate as tamely as the 
shake | '™Ptessionable Chief Secretary. 

potty The first of the blunders by which Treland’s relations with the Liberals 
r tha J Ave been messed as sadly as those with the Tories was that no attempt 
ould Was made to establish a friendly understanding with the Liberal chiefs 
take | tiore the General Election. Parnell’s instinct would have seen such 
elt ? x Understanding to be elementary good tactics. It would have been 
ev pully good ARE on both sides. Nobody doubted then, or doubts 
gre V, that, as to the men who are the salt of principled Liberalism— 
mi name only Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr. Morley—their 
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belief in Gladstonian Home Rule remains unfalteri 

16 was not a question of how much they were Willing to With they | 


much it was practically possible to carry, Even with th è, but koy 4 
ose thon, | 


weakened in the faith obviously the best time to t hor, | att 
tunism to good account was while the Liberals were aa their PD, | nte 
the prospects of the General Election far less roseate T ie DOsting f pul 
turned out to be, and the Irish vote still in suspense an the Tealy Ins 
side, while nobody could be in any doubt that Tn i On the Tig | he 
Nationalists and. of most Liberals, nothing show a Sa beliet ofa | at 
of Ireland in purely Irish affairs by a statutory Trish Pate a 
a responsible Irish Executive could complete the propane ant | be 
government in Ireland, no Irish leader of capacity coat of | p 
lesson of the futile efforts even of a giant of the Gladstone 4 | : 
in 1886 and in 1892-95 to win the assent of England to a rovdat | ‘ 
so beneficent, but so beset with ignorant alarms and age-long i 1 oh 
Judices. If what was desired was not a showy Home Rule Ai | ti 
stration, which would make a splutter for a session and then be sum. | % 


marily quenched, but a Bill which there would be a rational chana | 
getting the House of Lords and the timid English public of real Ii | 
to pass into law, the end would remain the same, but it would mai | 
festly have to be approached by means which would take accountot | 
England’s doubts and fears, and enable her to judge by actual exp: | 
ment of the wisdom of going further and further in the direction | 
Irish self-government. 
Instead of establishing some such frank understanding with St | 
H. Campbell-Bannerman and then mobilising all the forces of Treland f 
in its support, Mr. Redmond was prompted to begin his electoral | 
campaign by a hectoring speech in Glasgow, insisting upon @ladstoman l 
Home Rule at the muzzle of the blunderbuss, thereby making & y | 
anti-Home Rule outery good electioneering strategy, and fordit a 
Asquiths, Haldanes, and Greys to go probably much further r f 
would otherwise have felt obliged to go in fettering the A f ap | 
future Liberal Cabinet. He did not improve matters when n : | 
afterwards, frightened’ by the resentment of the liber Rees | 

practically retracted his ultimatum at Motherwell, nd ae a 
been rejected by the National Convention, qualified © 7 ae 
condition that it was ‘to be consistent with and lead u 
policy.’ Finally, the General Election came off, and le account E 

proved to be of no account for good and of very lit i 
mischief in the Liberal triumph. / able. m 
TERY Tk still savei they 

It was a bad beginning, but the situation was +. cleat ati 
new Government, by the plainest declarations, made ve up the B 
believed the only practicable Irish policy was to De ne De 


pn p 
icity" 


as 


Deale oli 
it had been dropped by the Tories, thereby completely 
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a i yanks, and paralysing and farcifying any Tory opposition in Parlia- 
ot, | JMr- Redmond had then taken up his (revised) attitude at the 
op ‘i l convention and declared ae short of Gladstonian Home 
ae ; to be ‘an insult to Ireland,’ and made candid war on the Liberals’ 
rea | yish policy, he would have been at least logical in his unwisdom. Had 
a hi | je been free to follow his own promptings he would have recognised 
aia | at onee that, since Devolution it had to be or nothing, the plain 
ny | interest of Ireland was to make sure that the Liberal measure should 
nt ay | be the fullest measure attainable, and to rally together every force in 
E god | Ireland capable of strengthening its chances of success. Sir Antony was 
ret thy sill at the helm, with his terrible secrets ; Lord Dudley was known to 
statu | be ready to speak manfully out whenever his words could be useful ; all 
lution | the oldelements of conciliation—Lord Dunraven’s Unionist Irish gentry, 
ig me. yr. T. W. Russell’s Presbyterian democracy, Mr. Sloan’s and Mr. 

lindsay Crawford's Independent Order of Orangemen, with the co- 


lemon- 
è sum. 
ance of 
eal life 


operation under wholly new circumstances of Mr. T. M. Healy’s 
| tremendous intellectual resources and of the anything but negligible 
forces behind him—were still there and were all to be obtained for the 
| aking. Had all these forces been concentrated in an appeal to English 


| mani- 
e | public opinion in support of a comprehensive Irish policy of concilia- 
experi | tion, to which the secret sympathies of Mr. Wyndham, and the still 
ion of | Stall voice in the breasts of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne could 
| lave offered but a faint resistance, most practical politicians will 
ith Sr | t that a Devolution Bill, considerably larger than that which 
Treland | has just met its death at the hand of Mr. Redmond and his friends, 
ctor! | gbt have been placed on the Statute-book during the present 
stonian Parliament. 
a Tory Unfortunate Mr. Redmond was forced to go on blindly with the 
ing the | a gow-oum-Motherwell, the Bullying-cum-Climbdown, policy of the 
an they ay Election campaign. Messrs. Dillon and Sexton had the 
of the | ae to lay down the thesis in the F reeman’s Journal, that ° the 
vap a majority had been returned to give Gladstonian Home Rule 
ess, f 0 keland, that they had the power to do it, and that they must 
he bes | i forced to do it? It came to be insisted upon more and more 
sie j dat the obstacles to Home Rule were not 50 much the election 
py te | es of the Liberal Ministers, the fears of England, or the power 
olai f i the House of Lords, as Sir Antony MacDonnell. That dis- 
dmon } oul Irishman, who had thrown up & position of ease and opu- 
ant A o è to turn a Tory coercion Government into the abolishers of land- 
f is a and the all-but-pledged champions of Irish self-government, 
_ ee m oon by the anti-conciliationists as though he were the most 
at the) | oim €nemy of Ireland in existence—with the doubtful exception 
TOREN ysl. So far from aiding to reassemble the forces of conciliation, 
mee i ae aim seemed to be irritate and exasperate every section 
5 oi a y Otestant minority who showed any tendency to approach 
ditary enemies ; 


e č 
Were exhorted to have no truce with ‘ our here 
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: Dunraven and his crowd’ were abused like ic] 

minority were told (to the intense delight of thea! ge Si the Uy, | 
that-in certain eventualities ‘ they would be put Be Party a \ 
hand.” ‘Home Rule, the Irish people were aoe With the a 

O’Connor, ‘ was coming and coming soon.’ ee ) 
must mean ‘Boer Home Rule as a minimum’? 


i Mr. Dj 
DAUE atlonalists : 
munication from the National ranks. Every moe 


against this breakneck folly—every appeal for friend] 
among all friends of self-government to arr 7 
in the emergency—were smothered in the Press, and re 


llon ing 
1 of Exen, | 
of m m | 


ral 
Donnell policy of conciliation, Mr. Redmond’s leaders threw all n l 
energies into the task of convincing the Liberals that the Land Con. 
ference and the Purchase Act that sprung from it were a Nation) | 
curse and would by-and-by bring a gigantic burden on the Britia | 
taxpayer—that the land question was further off from being settled | 
than ever. It was Irishmen themselves who thus gave the lie to thy 
best practical argument ever presented to England as to the capacity | 
of Irishmen for settling the most entangled Irish questions for thea | 
selves, and loyally abiding by their agreements. : 
Such being the state of things, Mr. Bryce came to the country |p 
in a state of settled depression, that gave but little hope of coping mth | 
his innumerable difficulties. He made a valiant and loyal attempt $ 
When he did me the honour (a few days after he reached Dublin) o | 
meeting me and inviting my views, I made no concealment of yt 
conviction that he would do best to begin by grappling with the p Ji 
sity question, and removing the obstacles to the smooth wora i 
Purchase Act by an amending Bill couched in the Land Co By 
spirit (having first of all satisfied the claims of the labouret nis |! 
were the most urgent of all). I pointed out that a sufficient eee sit | 
of opinion could be obtained on all three Bills to secure their ee pal 
through Parliament, thus removing the sting of the on rbt 
objections of the Irish minority to self-government thet n ibori 
sions (very silly but very genuine ones) for their e of thi 
and for their property, and that by a friendly sot ek isco 
questions the way would be paved for an equally ane a Have | 
of the self-government question in the following sess or ae 
-moltis and the dang” ie | 
regard to Mr. Bryce’s many cruel difficulties, an king any W | 
alienating seventy votes by yielding to, or eve? Bee a pher 1 
of mine, I did not feel justified in pressing MY a who ° 
Mr. Bryce throughout his Chief Secretaryship. . thet cas 
with me proceeded upon the principle of facilitating done jn th 
_ Bryce and the Liberals at least as loyally as we eee i 
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Wyndham and the Tories. We scrupulously avoided inter- 
ft Mt Y arliamentary action or by private advice, in any matter 
. a y pe r . 4 ?) 

fest» : Mr Redmond and his advisers took any action of their own, 
ch a5 


tg, | fined our activity wholly to such questions as the labourers’ 
iz Ty ; md o the evicted tenants’ question, the Canadian cattle question, 
Me Ril | a University question, which the trish party had either neg- 
Mis | and Feo touch or had actually boycotted. Not a shadow of excuse 
Xeon, | kote herefore left for any pretence that any advice or projects of the 
fi ’ a r . A ¥ 
MY om | ee arty were countermined by any unofficial meddling or ear- 
statin | n E How necessary was the precaution was abundantly 


| sing of Ours. 
D Daly | by the childish complaint, more than once uttered by Mr. Red- 
| prov 5 


Jand Mr. Dillon, that ‘others had been consulted’ and they had 
Ee Of course, the imputations of crookedness in Mr. Bryce’s and 
Nati | stony MacDonnell’s dealings with the Trish party were so un- 
justifiable that, the moment it came to be their cue, the same gentle- 


i nen boasted freely in Ireland that they were ‘in almost daily com- 
a Cn munication” with the Government. ae 
“tion! | Mhe cheerful observation with which Mr. Bryce began his Chief 


T | Seretaryship, that he ‘ was not altogether hopeless,’ was perhaps as 
a | cheerful as his experiences for the next weary nine months would 
A a | varant, He must sometimes have been tempted to suspect that 
cape | a the ingenuity of Irishmen was devoted to discovering and en- 
or e | ynoming points in which they differed, rather than cultivating that 


| union of parties and classes which had been the wonder of the British 


: wi | Parliament in the halcyon days of 1903. So far as I know, he acted 
ue | vith the strictest constitutional deference for the Irish party and 
me, | their leaders ; but he did make a firm and conscientious stand against 
Be | their persistent attempt to represent that the high prices, which were 
e | solely due to their own action in ruining the tenants’ oe 
oof i in the decisive hour, had made land purchase a ruinous fai a rd 
ferent the new proprietors were already failing in their eee p m 
g, which f whole operation would end in insolvency and repudiation, an a E 
onsen | Sovernment would be ill-advised in risking any further Ba ce i 
7 passis! | M such a venture. He had no difficulty m showing eee 2 o 
sno til | pr all the other way, and the predictions as absurd as Pe nee 
pret | | Patriotic. His obstinacy in declining to lay his one se 
jiberts | _uttence and all that proceeded from it brought upon nis x ne 
of the? | Parliamentary vote of censure from the representatives o , 


te—like that of the Earl of 


jousi 7 ae only apology in private for the vo a ook 
why wn f i ' Cashel * becau 
‘| the Fe or burning the Cathedral of Alani tor 


j| “i pop was inside ’>—was that the censure a 
} “illustrious countryman, Sir Antony MacDonnel. 
ae carefully holding ‘aloof from ministerial lobbying, T did not 


mele in the public forum of Irish opinion tee Se T 
Y countr ‘on for alienating the minority 
ymen that the campaign hereditary enemies,” and 


suntrymen by pillorying them as © out 


. 
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abusing them the more virulently the nearer 
midsummer madness; that to talk of ‘Hom 
Boer Home Rule as a minimum coming and Coming a igy | 
prepare the country for an assured and bitter disan a rey 
if even a modest Devolution Bill was to have t] thy | 


f they Came to 
e Rule in B 


a 
leaders making the best Devolution compromise atakent the 
with the Government, trusting to its success for its enlay © IN cong 
after, and co-operating with the Chief Secretary with ee | 
and main to recommend it to England. My appeal to the OUT gh | 
of the country was sufficiently successful to alarm the eo 
into a very perceptible change of attitude. The Screams fee | 
very name of Devolution—which Mr. T. P. O’Connor at oe bY 
happily described as ‘ the Latin for Home Rule,’ and at the Conse 
the other day, believing that ‘the gallery’ required a victim, a | 
matised as ‘Ichabod ’—died down in the speeches of Messrs. Dil 
and Redmond. They now claimed to be in the full confidence of thy 
Government, and to be as well satisfied as diplomatic reserve woli | 
allow them to avow with their secrets. Mr. Dillon, without Unsaying | 
the ‘ Boer Home Rule as a minimum’ twaddle, on several occasions | 
intimated broadly to his audience that he had reason to believe the | 
forthcoming Bill would be one which Nationalists could accept. It | 
was quite clear that the anti-conciliationists had come to the conclu | 
that if they were the means of wrecking a substantial measur d | 
Devolution, they would suffer for it at the hands of an indigut! | 
country. They proceeded to prepare the ground for the more or Is | 
coy acceptance of the Bill. The fatal flaw in their action was that "l l 
led the country to expect a Bill that would realise their prevols by i 
that ‘ Gladstonian Home Rule was coming and was coming n "a | 
thus paved the way for the bitter revulsion of feeling ae o 1 
Bill and against themselves as soon as Mr. Birrell unfolded us PY 
posals. It was quite clear to me before the Session began 
in substantial accord with the Government, and that it wo here Wo 
own fault if the Bill was not made an acceptable one, that the | 
be no attempt, at least on their part, to wreck 1t, 2m4 | obtainllf 
eloquence and firmness would have no serious difficulty 
sympathetic consideration for it from the country. r disp? 
Under these circumstances, having once and for ev® 

the controversy between my libellers and ara Liberal m8 
Assizes, a vote being of no practical account in ta reference | 
and the certainty being that whatever I said or did e for soy! 7 
Bill would be a powerful argument in some wen pest 8° 
doing the opposite, I made up my mind that I viene its 
Bill by withdrawing altogether from the scene i 
cubation and discussion. Accordingly, without Be ond 22 
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htest degree, Or holding any communication whatever, 
ndirectly, with Mr. Birrell or with Sir Antony MacDonnell, 

ith any other human being on the subject, I left the field wholly 
o : ossession of the responsible Irish leaders, and it was in the far city 
ji Damascus, in a chance newspaper, I learned for the first time what 
i pill had been, and what had been its fate. 

i E yet I have not been able to get hold of the text of the Bull, 
| nd must confine my comments to points that are not disputed. As 
| 4 concession of self-government, it appears to be stingy to the verge 
s| of beggarliness ; but, if so, how is Mr. Redmond to escape the reproach 
her of want of foresight in his suggestions or of feebleness as a 
negotiator ? J can say advisedly that so long ago as the July of last 
year Mr. Redmond was apprised, through one of his ablest lieutenants, 
of the principal proposals then in contemplation. He and Mr. Dillon 
at that time held them up to the scorn of the country as preposterous. 
But the amazing thing is that the proposals of twelve months ago which 
Mr. Redmond stormed at were considerably more generous than those 
to which he gave his conditional benediction on the first reading of 
Mr. Birrell’s Bill. He and his friends had been, as they boasted, 


; ae 
Mee jn the ©. 
E | ‘rectly orl 


elt 


casion 


| inconstant communication with the Government in the meantime, 
ye th | and had seventy-five to eighty votes at their back to emphasise their 
i) demands. The net result of their diplomacy seems to have been to 
owim | whittle down the original draft in place of enlarging it, and to lead 
a ( | wfortunate Mr. Birrell to believe that even the watered-down Bill 
digt | Would have ‘a most favourable reception? The boast of the eminent 
ols | editorof P. T. O. that he and his friends ‘had been for three months in 
a a consultation with the Government’ anent the Bill was scarcely three 
ie days in print before the Prime Minister in his speech at Plymouth 
ie mentioned the brilliant result: ‘We took what steps we could to 
er _ ascertain Irish feeling, and we had good reason to believe that the Bill 
My į Would receive the most favourable reception. But the moment we 


Were undeceived of course it was all over.’ i 
For instance, the whole financial future of the Irish Council would 


al . . 
an m upon the recognition of the principle—which Mr. Wyndham un- 
‘ail (uestionably recognised as the basis of Irish finance, and strove hard to 
) f 


slip into law by means of his mack ebe a Development Fund— 
that whatever savings might be made in Imperial expenditure in Ireland 
owing to the peacefulness of the country should properly belong to 

eland and be devoted to Irish purposes. Take the police establish- 


sont: | ; : ? 
y i | nt alone. A reduction of the Royal Irish Constabulary in 2 cnme- 
ing | “S$ country to the same figure found sufficient in more populous 
rae ‘otland would mean a saving of nearly 1,000,000. per annum for 


sh Public works, &c., to the Trish Council, without costing the 
Petial taxpayer the addition of a farthing to his present liabilities. 
_ | 80 arrangement would mean all the difference between struggling 
gence and an assured surplus to the Irish Council, would act as a 
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Mr. Dillon and himself in Ireland, that the 
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direct premium for law and order ava 
judicial and police est z o ae reconcile Trig ecliny 
al a stabushments þei ’ . Ni 
Į being, for the a hg 


That pring my 


from the control of the National Council. 


far as I know was conceded and contende ue 


j : d for } Watch 
and Lord Dudley, and was a main feature in the sa ay hy | : 
months ago, appears to be missing from the final ine of trey D 
have received the imprimatur, at the least soy aa w | ob 


Zpu : s toul 
Messrs. Redmond and Dillon, or it would never have ba 
eni 


Mr. Redmond made an attempt at the Conventi 
ey ot the oa which gs the fruit of his own negotiations tom. | 
act that the proposals of Lord Dunraven’s Association wore still o | 
and poorer. That allegation is grounded upon one isolated pr Stualle | 
the first tentative suggestions of the Association, which I i i 
be ‘ utterly inadmissible’ and which was immediately droit | 
final and settled proposals of the Association are infinitely more gene. 
ous than those of the Birrell-cum-Redmond Bill. Let me only quote 
the respective proposals with reference to the attributes of the Come, 
Lord Dunraven’s Association, in addition to proposing a financial com, | 
cil with far larger monetary resources than Mr. Birrell’s, demanded | 
further, ‘A statutory body empowered to deal with private Bil | 
legislation, and to exercise such legislative powers as from time totime | 
might be delegated by the Imperial Parliament without depriving | 
Ireland of her representation in the Imperial Parliament or unduly | 
impairing its supremacy.’ 
Here, from a body of Unionist nobles and country gentlemen iss | 
demand for a subordinate Parliament, only differing from Mr. Glad 
stone’s in leaving the Imperial Parliament power to delegate orai | 
delegate legislative work to it according to the success of the expel: 
ment. Mr. Birrell’s Bill appears to be in no sense a legislative Deval 
tion Bill, and would leave the Irish Council without any legislativ? | 
powers whatever. Even as a measure of administrative De | 
Mr. Birrell only proposed to subject seven or eight of the ee 
departments to popular control, while Lord Dunraven prope 


s lice an 
transfer the whole lot, with the single exception of the po a 


judicial establishments. In façe of which notorious facts, a jis 
mond did not hesitate to add to the ‘ misunderstanding pill w 
Convention of Misunderstandings the enormous one that peen beti 
better than the Association proposals, and would a is oro 
still only for the reactionary plottings of ‘ Dunraven on o Preni S| 
Mr. Redmond, in a speech on the occasion i out the a $ 
announcement of the dropping of the Bill, blurte of the om i 
ordinary statement that he regarded the constitu ra thei cpt 
as ‘the most important point in the Bill.’ Te we oe 


de rep o 
repetition in the House of Commons of an ayowal, ma tion of 


ondi i 
a be placed p 


“Serve if | 
ntrodugj | 
On to attribute ty | 


acceptable Bill was that the Irish party m$ 
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ition £0 ‘poss’ the new Council. In one sense, the demand that 
po for conflict must be set up between the Dublin C Jouncil and 


thhey \ no ound ne We : Wage . i BE 

ih : irdan Js parliamentary representatives is a perfectly wise and patriotic 
A | one: Go far from there being any desire to the contrary, Lord 
the punraven's Association made a suggestion which would not only have 


d the danger, but settled the ‘nominated ’ difficulty in a way 
liate Irish pride—viz. that the National Council should be 
d of the entire body of Irish representatives in the House of 
z-officio and of the Irish representative peers in the House 
While I should have heartily supported that method of 
an equitable balance of power to the new body, 
osal | Had avoiding all danger of friction between two bodies of Irish repre- 
edt | sentative men, I should have gone further and added an additional non- 
| parliamentary councillor, to be elected ad hoc by each of the 103 Irish 
constituencies. ‘The body would be large, but little more than twice 
as large as the single county of Cork is able to furnish for its most 
eficient County Council. The Irish party contains a few men of 
remarkable ability and a great many men of unselfish patriotism and 


‘my | obviate 
Les, of | to conci 
} compose 
te th, | Commons ¢ 
tot | of Lords. 

Malle | giving dignity and 


gener. 
quote 
ouncil, | 
‘com f 


anded | good sense, but its most ardent friends will not claim that it represents 
o Bil | exhaustively the best executive ability of the country. But, when 
otime | Mr. Redmond is not satisfied with what everybody (including, surely, 


the author of the Bill) is only too willing to concede—namely, that 
there must be no pitting two rival Irish bodies against one another, 
but declares that the predominance of the Irish party is “the most 


| important point’ of a Bill conferring vast powers and revenues upon 
mingly representative, he affords a highly 


riving f 


mdy | 


p, 188 


Gad | an Insh body overwhel 

ornot | unpleasant glimpse of the motives which underlie the opposition. to 
xpi: | Devolution, and have caused both the Tory and Liberal schemes of 
eyo | Devolution to abort. 


Another of Mr. Redmond’s impromptu candours on the same 


occasion was that ‘he agreed with the Prime Minister that appa- 
he Convention with 


lative 
ution, 
Caste | tently there was some misunderstanding at t 
ed tO F Teference to some of the more vital portions of the Bill,’ and he quoted 
o ant | particular his discovery that the Lord Lieutenant’s veto, which was 
allowed to be denounced in Ireland as creating a despotism worse than 


p gis | the Czar’s, was really the subject of some ridiculous misconception. 
ie 5 Yes, but if Mr. Redmond, having read the Bull and been engaged in its 
peti | confection, knew how Trish opinion was being misled, why did he not 
iL elf explain the ‘ misunderstanding on & vital portion of the Bil” 


begin the proceedings by 


mets to the Convention? Why did he, instead, k 
cluded all discussion or 


ext | towing down a motion of his own which pre 


ow i BBE Up of ‘ misunderstandings’ by demanding the death of the 
a me Sans phrase? Why did he deliver a speech sowing a crop of ne 
r D sho aderstandings ’ (the word is a mild one) such as I have Be 
ob e? 


Without a close study of the text it would not be possible to judge 
Vou. IXI—No, 366 Z 
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how far the objections to the educational proposals 

played so large a part in its rejection, may have r 

‘misunderstanding.’ But one thing is tome absol 
and that is that Mr. Birrell, after his experience į 

: in th 

debates last year, should have seriously Proposed to bani i 

managers of schools, Catholic and Protestant, from ae the de 

and de jure representation on the educational governi rect, ¢ Cetin 

that Mr. Redmond, after his experiences of the a bodies, tt | 

own action in excluding the clergy from the vighte AP Of bis | 

under the Local Government Act of 1898, should have be l 

senting party to a repetition of the blunder and the culmea | 

new Bill. SBE Mth, | 

The Trish people were the sovereign Judges of life and death for | 

the Bill. It was niggardly enough, crippled and scant of Dra 

enough, to be a caricature and an outrage, if it was really set up as | 

a full satisfaction of the National demand for self-government, Those 

who most deplore the action (for there was no deliberation) of th | 

Convention will find elements of grandeur in the unworldlines | 

with which thousands of excellent Irishmen threw all chance of sell. | 

P government for years to the winds under the “ misunderstanding’ | 

that they would be otherwise compromising their National demand | 

3 for the complete government of purely domestic affairs by an Irish 

; Executive responsible to an Irish Parliament, such as are scattered | 

by dozens over every other part of che Empire. But most thoughtil | 

people in Ireland must already have recognised with heavy hears | 

that ‘misunderstanding’ was the beginning and end of all that has | 

happened, and that Lord Dunraven was but saying what generations 

of Irishmen will echo hereafter, when he declared that ‘if the Bill be 

lost by its summary rejection by the Convention, Ireland m 

receive a heavier blow from her own hands than the ingenuity ci i 

enemies could possibly have devised.’ ‘The Irish Council Bill, t 


‘ j i ally 

Prime Minister declared (and he is not a suspect), thore Bo 
er 

to have 


Of the Bi 


from the Irish Nationalist point of view, the moment a rep? witb” I 
_ body, no matter how restricted in power, is set u R ina 
acknowledged right of control over Irish affairs, its p Fo 
~ nature of things bound to go on expanding eoon a safely tr 
‘of the success that Irish shrewdness and capacity can Je body ° 


ake the experiment yield. That any considera 
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‘ve Irishmen should have allowed themselves to be led into 
even to consider such an offer in decent form is one of the 
nost unhappy accidents of an unhappy history. 
It is not the people but their leaders who must bear the blame 
| for this tragedy of errors. A strong man, fearlessly exposing the 
A cisunderstandings, to which the clamour against the Bill was mainly 
| que, and solemnly picturing to responsible men the consequences of a 
summary rejection of the Bill, might have without any serious diffi- 
culty carried the Convention, even drugged and excited as it had been 
by the false expectations and sham  cannonades of the ‘ Boer Home 
Rule as a minimum’ campaign. Unhappily, with the dignity and 
elocutionary charm which makes him the prince of porte-paroles, 
Mr. Redmond combines a lack of passionate conviction and a want of 
jnowledge of the country which weaken him fatally as a man of 
action in critical hours. That he really desired to carry out his under- 
standing with Mr. Birrell can admit of no doubt. Mr. Redmond’s 
pretence of riding the whirlwind which he was only flying from will 
impose upon nobody. Time will tell, whether in the present case 
as well as when he struck his flag to Mr. Dillon in 1903, Mr. Redmond 
not only stooped to the worship of the jumping cat, but blundered 
a to the direction in which the cat was jumping. He at all events 
promptly resolved to save his face by immolating with his own 
hand the Bill he had come at the least to preserve for amend- 
ment, and at one stroke put an end to Mr. Birrell’s quest for the 
Holy Grail, as, again against his own judgment, he had put an end to 
Mr. Wyndham’s. 
It would be futile to mope over the blunders of three years ago 
or of last month, if a study of them were not absolutely essential to 
the discovery of any remedy for the chaos in which they have landed 
the Irish cause. That cause—let no flippant rejoicer in the mis- 
fortunes of a passing day mistake—will survive, and cannot by any 
Meee combination of politicians’ blunders, English or Trish, 
n extirpated. What cannot long survive the experiences of the last 
ee is the power of the syndicate which has obtained the control 
3 Sie Trish party and led it to its ruin. The only two great Irish 
oe won in recent years—the Purchase Act and the Labourers Act 
7 a not only been won without them, but have been won m spite 
eir hostility in the one case and, in the other, of their neglect. 
ibe, Ae marred two notable projects of self-government, from the 
Bae as well as from the Tories. They have led both English 
nee pee to doubt the word of Irish leaders, or to doubt their 
i ne make good their word. They have not succeeded in blocking 
urchase, but they have succeeded in bedevilling its operations; 
e ee of the tenants at least as much as of the landlords. 
ve driven a wedge between uniting Irish classes and parties, 


th 
“ey have fought no enemy of Ireland, but they have robbed her of one 
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powera champion aften another. Having alienated th 

and the Liberal, it only remained for them to antagoni © Tory T 

party by their impotent folly in respect of the eo the ah | 

The cry of ‘ Varus, where are my legions 2” jg alread Ceti, | 

ringing in their ears. Y very aud | 

Redemption will not come from political leaders alo | 

5 the existing Irish party alone, but neither will it come i nor fy d 

; war upon them. The habit that has sprung up of ia A Making | 

© tending that politics and politicians have done nothing ai of | 

nothing for Ireland is opposed to the instinct and knowledge ie 

Irish peasant. We would have heard little of the nation thai | 

learns the Gaelic language and wears native tweeds, and is bys ie 

proving its breeds of cattle and its make of butter, if we had sid a | 
7 j st 

heard of O’Connell and of Parnell, of the emancipation of the nations | 

soul by the one politician and the transformation of a race of trembling 

tenants-at-will into one of freeholders, whose cabins are their castles 

by the other. On the other hand, in the fruitful soil of public liberties | 

there have grown up of late years all sorts of new movements, ny | 

forces, new ideas—some of them with the impatiences as wela | 

the enthusiasms of youth—but all of them animated by an unselfish | 

love for Ireland, and breathing the spirit of a more joyous and active | 

future. These new factors can no more be ignored by the politicians 

than the Gaelic League and Industrial Reform Association can ignon | 

the wondrous social revolution wrought in the last thirty years by 

politicians, who were patriots first and politicians only a long wy | 

after. They are all—the new and the old—the Parliamentarian and 

the social and intellectual worker—united by one indissoluble bond. 

They are, to use the watchword of the Independent Order of Orange: | 

men, ‘Irishmen first of all.’ at | 

The first axiom, therefore, of success in unravelling the a 

tangle is that no existing party or movement must be solely os 
upon, and none must be excluded from its due meed of TER 

p of the 


ty 


z Jitics, 
by the Unionist fourth, which as a matter of practical po all sors 


nothing of morals, is still more out of the question ; Bs Brito 


and conditions of thoughtful Irishmen and of E b 
recognising that the present relations between the T 
"possibly last, and putting their heads together to/ready ayen Pro 
spirit of conciliation and of human broplierhog a Rule #2 
Dicey, while he rejoices with all the enemies of ention, Or, 
= rejection of Mr. Birrell’s Bill by the National oe changes ° 
+ with a groan that ‘it is impossible to eno havent 
cumstances, of opinion and of sentiment whic 
E A 
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Leg the last twenty-one years.” There can be very few rational 
i En glishmen surviving who think that a return to the spirit of the 
jgott Forgery Commission days would be a remedy. 

“Neither is there very much more comfort in the only way Mr. 
Redmond had to point out of the quagmire. ‘I recognise,’ he said, 
«qhatin this Parliament and from this Government there is an attitude 
towards Ireland which shows that we will have to rely in the long 
run, a8 We have done for the last two years, on ourselves alone,’ which 
is precisely the English translation of Sinn Féin Amh ‘in (pronounced 
Spinn fain awawin), and if it means anything beyond foolishly ignoring 
the changes which Professor Dicey acknowledges these twenty years 
have made in English opinion, means the abandonment of parlia- 
mentary action altogether in favour of methods which Mr. Redmond 
must excuse me for saying all who know Treland and know him 
would smile at connecting with his name. Some of us, on the contrary, 
recognise in this Parliament and in this Government (and in the last 
Parliament and in the last Government as well) an attitude which 
nothing but the crass unwisdom of the Irish anti-conciliationists 
could have prevented from bringing us already many a league on 
the road to self-government, and the recognition of that fact must 
be the beginning of wisdom in any fresh attempt to redeem the 
situation. In one word, the first thing to be done is to go back to 
Mr. Gladstone’s ideal of 1885 and to the Wyndham-MacDonnell 
reality of 1903. 

A fresh eye is wanting in Irish public affairs. The Jess anybody 
prominently identified with the polemics and recriminations of the 
last few years has to do with taking the next step, the better its 
prospect of success. Needless to say one like myself, who has doubtless 
shown himself too impatient of the delay in accepting principles 
which are profoundly true, but are to a great extent new, necessarily 
figures in the schedule of this self-denying ordinance. Considering all 
the controversies that circle around the Land Conference, it may be 
piper not slavishly to copy that precedent, and, indeed, very greatly 
to widen the scope of any further interchange of peace negotiations 
ĉo as to endeavour to draw both English parties as well as both Trish 
ones into the sphere of conciliation. It may even be found wiser 


Not to begin with the question of self-government at all, but with 
pons on which there would be a prospect of more immediate 
Sreement, and questions the settlement of which would do more to 

immediate re- 


a j sh the objections to self-government than any 
Bitation of Home Rule could do. 
Easily first among such questions, both as to urgency and as 
& elihood of agreement, much as it may surprise Englishmen to, 
Tit, is the University question. Mr. Redmond warned Mr. Birrell 


oath is proposed attempt to tackle that question will be as ‘ hopeless ° 
S the Council Bill which has just made shipwre 
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ck. So it will un- 
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ae nly. Pe if responsible Trish leaders repeat ine b 
autumn of 1903, when, with the full knowledge that ‘th 
had made up their minds to settle the question ip sf 
and were moving heaven and earth to brine a h 
ference upon the subject, they deliberately tan 
and made his University Conference and all hi 
for Ireland impossible. But it is not likely th 
of 1903 in Swinford will be repeated, in that or an Poy Cpls | 
Be s : y other partion | 
Mr. Balfour and almost every other considerable Unionist attic, | 
(it cannot be doubted conscientiously) eager to find i base | 
the question. From the debate of last summer it ig clear Re dy} 
Walter Long himself, Sir Edward Carson and Professor = Mh | 
(who can speak for all of the Irish Unionist minority who a | 
a moment's attention from statesmen) are honestly ready to a K 
in any settlement that leaves Trinity College free to work out a = | 
destinies. The Catholic hierarchy are not only willing to fulfil thi 
condition, but, in great majority (as is generally believed) woul | 
failing a Catholic University pure and simple, prefer the Robertson | 
solution, in which a Liberal party, who were pledged to support | 
Mr. Bryce’s scheme, would almost certainly hail a settlement mor | 
agreeable to their own prepossessions. In the name of all that i 1 
reasonable, what is there ‘hopeless’ about an all-round agreement | , 
upon such a question except the difficulty of finding somebody with } 
the magic power of attracting all the elements of agreement together! | 
Take, again, the land question, as to which a portion of the English | 
public and, perhaps, even of the Liberal party, has been workedintoa | 
state of unnecessary nervosity by the enemies of land purchase. | 
The process of land purchase, in spite of their hindrances, has 5" | 
on upon a tremendous scale and, upon the whole, with an ae | 
success, and the defects which experience has discovered in the ; i | 
or which mischief-making anti-conciliationists, Nationalists a 
territorialists, have created, can be remedied without serious frie k 
in the Land Conference spirit and by the honest fulfilment i ww Ss 
Land Conference recommendations, and in no other way zna diht ‘| 
of. Messrs. Redmond, Dillon and Sexton will scarcely preten 
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comfort to those Irish farmers who, thanks to them, have 
purchased. On the other hand, the all but deadly 
the influence of Sir Antony MacDonnell by the cont z 
tion of the Irish Council Bill will deprive the report of C y 
` Commission on the Congested Districts of great part © Jegislatl™ 
Ireland, if not prevent its embodiment in practi ity educa” 
‘Nevertheless, in this case, as in that of Univers 3 


2 The debate that has taken place since these lines we 
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the elements of agreement on all sides are numerous, and 

ould prove to be irresistible if brought together. Landlords 
aod tenants have a common interest In a policy of give-and- 
lk which would enable the process of abolition of landlordism 
| io be completed within the fifteen years contemplated by Mr. Wynd- 
son's Bill, instead of fretting along for another unsettled century ; 

d, even where rates of purchase have been excessive, the bargains 
might be turned into substantially fair and absolutely safe ones for 
the tenant-purchasers by the concession of the decadal reductions 
stipulated for in the Land Conference Report. As to the other prin- 
cipal crux—the redistribution of the congested population of the West 
over the all but unemployed wastes of grass lands at their doors— 
Wr, Balfour, the parent of the Congested Districts Board, must be as 
keenly alive to the necessity as the wildest speaker from a Connaught 
platform, and excepting a parcel of broken Western ranch-owners 
whom any change can scarcely fail financially to advantage, all land- 
lords of intelligence are convinced that the change must inexorably 
come, Here again, for anybody who really wants to settle the question 
and not to keep it unsettled, where is there any difficulty about a 
sensible agreement comparable for one moment with the thousand 
difficulties that confronted the representatives of landlords and tenants 
the day they first met at the Land Conference ? 

Suppose that, by such methods, these two ever-flowing sources of | 
unrest and ill-will were sealed by common consent before the present 
Parliament has done its work, some of us would look forward with an 
| unclouded confidence to the general willingness, and even eagerness, 
| to approach the greatest problem of them all, not as a game of party 
| shuttlecock, but as a matter of supreme Imperial concern. Tt would 
| he idle to speculate whether, by the light of practical experience 
in the meantime, England’s uneasy suspicions would be so far con- 
queted as to permit in the new Parliament a measure of self-govern- 
me ste absolute trustfulness and Imperial courage, OF me 
Be e still necessary to hedge it around with guarantees ie 
the ae such as General Botha did not hesitate to close with in 
ca of the Transvaal Upper Chamber. Let us first get 80 far 

Re cetera divis ! 
| lad shallow persons indeed will dismiss the ebita i a 
7 anywhere, with sneers at an Hirenicon. There is no other ve a ope 
| voit ate pute Liberal policy, the Premier tells us,- 18 SOR 40 

or ns ee Mr. Redmond’s ‘policy’ of “a really virile agitation 
a to ae in particular must be to nobody 50 manifestly fatuous 
40 the ot elf. Should Ireland fail in some great National appeal 
ee ee of both parties in both islands to bring aboni 
| at aik onference, in whose necessity and in whose objects- che 
itm ihe pa of them on both sides in their secret hearts believe, 
=> 08 seriously worth while considering whether the only resource 
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` Imperial and international policy, were only fortun 


` and (I will add) Mr. Walter Long, only-met the men of weight in 
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altogether from the Imperial Parliament for e Te Presni 


sat F ti 
determination ‘to wait and see. Those who have i ars yj 

render Parliamentary action contemptible need nae ie 80 mugh 
8) Q 


they have brought the Policy of Abstentio 


3 are ae n withi 
discussable politics. But the’ resources of hin the 


5 Shoe Conciltati 
and appeals to the higher instincts and inea A i 
peoples must first be exhausted to the dregs. Tf the a the t, 
SBestion y 


return to the policy of conciliation not as a party policy, p i 
, Ut as ap 


: ate enou : 
the right start under more acceptable personal condition: aa 


years ago—if, to name but a few of many, a couple of dozen men afl 
: Of the | 
stamp of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and Mr, Balfour, Mr, Moy |- 
and Mr. Wyndham, Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne, Ih, Bit 
Irish Nationalist and non-Nationalist parties, under some aed | 
presidency as Lord Dudley’s, and with the co-operation of all pa | 
Lord Lieutenants, Chief Secretaries and Under-Secretaries for Treland, | 
upon some_such question as that of University education to bea | 
with, and if a certain portion of the English Préss would only extend | 
to the project of an entente with Ireland the sympathetic courtesy they | 
had the good sense to show to the notion of an entente with Frane, | 
and even Russia, the foundations would assuredly be laid of a work at | 
peace which would. hold a towering place among the monuments even 
of a reign that has turned a France rankling with the fresh wound of 
Fashoda into a nation of fast friends, and the generalissimo of the 


Boer ‘ rebels ’ into the most popular Premier in the Empire. 
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THE ANTI-BRITISH POLICY OF GERMANY 


(4 REJOINDER TO LORD EVERSLEY) 
¥ 


It is on the British Navy, under the good Providence of God, the wealth, 
safety, und strength of the Kingdom chiefly depend.—ARTICLES OF Wag. 

Other nations, which were formerly great and powerful at sca, have, by 
negligence and mismanagement, lost their trade and seen their marin 
Strength entirely ruined. EESE we do in the most earnest manner beseech 
Jour Majesty that the sea affairs may be always your first and most peculiar 
re. ADDRESS or THE House oF Lorps To QuEEN Anse, 1708. 


9 The August issue of this Review contained a paper by Lord Eversley 
1 entitleq ‘Teutophobia? In that paper he attempted to show that 
_ „many had no designs upon Great Britain, that, as the completion of 


cel Canal would take eight years, Germany was ‘under security 
~ 800d behaviour for at least eight years to come,’ and that, therefore, 
a Britain could, and ought to, make further economies on her nany 
tee nce the output of new warships. Lord Eversley’s paper was 
Worthy for three reasons : Firstly, because it contained a detailed 


“thoritative statement of the Philo-German view, of Germany's 
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relations ; secondly, because it contained a detailed an q tt 4 
statement as to the naval policy which, according to the pa toritat ; 
section of the ruling party, Great Britain ought to » hilo. Thay 
because it was received with such marked apple iene thirdly 
eee : ; 3 Y the laa? | 
Liberal statesmen and the whole Liberal press that it ; ley : 
believed, and apparently not without justification, that it : has bey | 
by the Government. Was inspired | 
+ Unfortunately Lord Eversley shows in his paper an ae | 
acquaintance not only with German affairs and with recent i cent | 
but also with the realities of foreign and of naval policy Co | 
accuracy of his statements must be questioned, the soundness ie | 
conclusions, which are based on these statements, must Necessarily h | 
questioned too, and his conclusions are all the more dane oa 
they have been widely quoted and as, rightly or wrongly, Tw | 
generally believed to'reflect the views of the present Govemmeni, | 
Therefore it seems necessary firstly to point out some of the numerow | 
misstatements and fallacies contained in Lord Eyversley’s paper, 
then to give a survey of Germany’s policy based on the most reliable | 
information obtainable, and lastly to enquire into the naval policy J 
which, in view of the position of the British Empire and of Germanys | 
policy, this country ought to pursue. 
Various writers, among others Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, | 
have lately pointed out that Germany possesses an insufficient number | 
of commercial harbours and that she ought therefore, logically, 0 1 
strive to secure the control over Rotterdam and Antwerp which handle i 
the larger part of Germany’s foreign trade. Others have se : 
that Germany may wish in some way or other to secur the ai 
over the narrow entrances to the Baltic which at present arè m P , 
hands, in order to strengthen her position in that sea where X J 
her chief naval harbour, lies and where, at present, she is most = i 
tible to a naval attack. Lord Eversley wishes to prove that Germ 
has no ambitions either upon Holland or upor 
‘ proves’ this by some extraordinary arguments. : 
dismisses the views of Sir Rowland Blennerhassett by £ 
page 187-188 ‘His arguments are not founded 0 "a Eves 
responsible Ministers of Germany.’ Apparently Lor 
believe that Germany wishes to incorporate eo e 
Germany’s responsible Ministers make a solemn oN s the mane 
to that effect. However, in Germany as in other ae ons who wk 
ment of foreign affairs is not left to brainless aN fa qerm! 
of their most secret plans, but to shrewd diploma a or a jo 
Chancellor, a Secretary of State for Foreign A = state 
gador should fulfil Lord Eversley’s expectations F ad et 
own authority that Germany wishes to incorporate b 
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ould lead almost as quickly to the disappearance of the Emperor 


dive me: 
ei | Hn the public view and to the appointment of a Regent in his stead. 
til, \ There are precedents for such a step in German history. It is difficult 
ln to believe that a politician who, during many years, has occupied 
bey | R yosition of responsibility and of considerable influence and who 
wa f a parently wishes to be taken seriously should say to his readers : 
ft is clear that Germany has no intentions upon the harbours of 
icen | Holland, for her responsible Ministers have as yet made no official 
toy | statement to that effect. 
8 the | On page 188 Lord Eversley writes : ‘ Not a single act of the German 
of his Government has been adduced in support of these alleged ambitious 
ily be f intentions? (upon Holland). Is Lord Eversley not aware that 
Wwa | Germany is completing at a cost of more than 10,000,000/. the Rhine- 
ya» | Emden Canal (details of this canal and of Germany’s policy towards 
ment, | Holland will be found in this Review for July 1906), a canal which 
ero | will be run at a large loss and which has been constructed with the 
paper, avowed intention of diverting the enormous German transit trade, 
liable | the chief trade of Holland, from Rotterdam and Antwerp to Emden in 
polity | order to force Holland into the German Customs Union by economic 
nany’s | pressure ? On page 188 we read: ‘There is no indication whatever 
that the Dutch desire to be swallowed up by their potent neighbour.’ 
aseli, | The wealthiest and the most influential class in Holland are the 
umber | merchants. Their market is practically limited to less than six 
ly, | million Dutchmen because high customs walls surround the neighbour- 
ande | ing countries. If Lord Eversley should have taken the trouble of 
shom | travelling through Holland and of talking to a large number of business 
ontrol | men before writing his article, as the writer of these pages has done, 
Danish 1 he would have found a widespread desire among them to gain sixty 
Kiel | milion new customers by their country being received into the 
use? | German Customs Union. Following the foregoing phrase, Lord 
may j  Eversley writes: ‘The Dutch have indeed in the past shown more 
nd he | anity to France than to Germany.’ I do not know how a nation 
oe, } can “show affinity? to another nation, but I do know that France 
ng has six times made war upon the Dutch whilst Germany has always 
ents d been at peace with them. Therefore the Dutch have little love for 
ey vl France, and it requires, to say the least, great boldness to state in 


Print that the Dutch incline rather towards their ancient oppressors 


than towards Germany to which they belong by race, language, 
a “laracter, national genius, and long historical connexion. On 
0 * | Pages 187 and 190 Lord Eversley speaks of Germany ‘ expropriating ’ 
jern? olland and ‘ expropriating ’ Denmark, and he tells his readers that 


these countries have not the slightest desire to be expropriated. To 

sg Propriate > means to deprive of property by force, a process which 
naturally resisted by States as well as by individuals. If Lord 

ae rley was sufficiently acquainted with the history and the con- — 

_ ‘hon of Germany, he would know that Germany need not, and ` 
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certainly would not, ‘expropriate’ Holland or Denm 
gain control over the harbours of the former and oy Order, | 
held by the latter. He would know that Ge the nary : | 
: z ermany is On 
State, but a voluntary union of independent Sovereign an 4 Sing, 
Germany would as little think of “ expropriating® Tanti tt 
Denmark as Prussia thought of ‘ expropriating ’ Bavaria and = a 
berg in 1871. He would know that the kingdoms of H i Urtten. | 
Denmark could find room in the German Federation side a and an | 
the kingdoms of Bavaria, Württemberg and Saxony; ee with | 
and Denmark might voluntarily enter into the Gen ntl 1 
À N a pa an Wederati 
and that they need not lose their distinct individuality anq A | 
BS or any of their cherished national peculiarities ang A 
ions. 

I think the foregoing few examples, which could be greatly increase 
in number, will suffice to show that Lord Eversley’s statements ap | 
not to be trusted, being apparently founded rather upon fancy thn 
upon fact. 

Now let us look into Germany’s policy and especially into that | 
part of her policy which chiefly concerns this country. 

It may be considered as an axiom that the policy of a modem | 
constitutional State is shaped in the first place by necessity, that | 
means by its natural circumstances; in the second place, by the | 
ambitions of its rulers and of its ruling classes; in the third plae | 
by its history and traditions and by the examples of its greatest | 
men. Let us therefore briefly survey the natural circumstances o | 
Germany, the ambitions of her leading men, and her historical tradi: f 
tions, in order to understand the drift and aim of her policy- 

“If we examine the natural circumstances and conditions of a 
many we are immediately struck by the fact that her eae 
increases at a most astonishing rate, that it grows proponi | 
much faster than that of any other great Buropean Bee ain | 
1871 the population of Germany has increased from DA vl 
62,000,000. At present her population expands by almos in tie 
a year whilst ours increases only by about 
enormous increase of her population lies Ge ie to 
and her most serious problem. If she can keep her peop 
Germany will become one of the greatest nations, P 
nation, in the world. As the German mother 

than has the English mother and the Ameri american 


Empire may easily rival the British Empire ae z power 0 2 
fi om 
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for men, not possessions, constitute the wealt i 
Therefore Germany’s greatest problem 18 how to 
for her rapidly increasing population. 
3 E us. 
At present Germany is exceedingly prosper? a memp) 


. . . KO) aP 
are so flourishing that she suffers chronically ae into Ge 
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ty greater than emigration from Germany. Per thousand inhabitants 
Tong emigration from Great Britain 1s exactly twelve times larger than it 
Ingi, i from Germany. However, it seems doubtful whether the German 
that manufacturing industries will continue expanding at the present 
an rate 50 aS to enable Germany to house, clothe, and feed another 
tem. million people every year. Manufacturing industries are springing 
and ap in countries which hitherto did not manufacture. Germany's 
With export industries, like those of Great Britain, meet an ever keener 
land competition in foreign markets. Besides, nearly all civilised countries 
ation have copied the fiscal policy which Bismarck introduced into Germany 
thet in 1879 and which created Germany’s industrial greatness. The 
tity customs walls are rising higher from year to year. By far the largest 
and most valuable market of Germany, the British Empire, may, 
eased in a few years, cease to be an open market to her manufacturers. 
S are Parlier or later emigration from Germany on the very largest scale 
than is bound to set in, and Germany is determined not to strengthen her 
national tivals with her surplus population. As it would lead too 
tht far to quote in this place numerous declarations to this effect which 
have been made by Germany’s political and economic leaders, I 
odern merely append the latest of these declarations, that published in the 
that 1907 issue of the German semi-official Navy Year Book Nauticus 
7 z which appeared a few days ago. 
place 
ue Not money, but men constitute the wealth of a State, and the future great- 
ces of ness of a nation will depend upon the extent of territory which it has been able 
tradi: to bring under its control. . . . We have more than sixty million inhabitants, 
and our population increases every year by almost a million, We are determined 
not to allow our surplus population to emigrate to foreign countries, for the wealth 
f Ger- ofthe nation lies in the number of its productive workers. An appeal to the 
slation Sword is justified only then when an attempt should be made to impede onr 
nately economic expansion. Peace is threatened not by ourselves but by those who 
gine may try to stop the natural and justified expansion of Germany. 
waa Ger : i idly ing population 
‘lin | many can continue to nourish her rapidly growl g pop’ 
; nie | only by acquiring large territories 1n @ temperate zone which are 
il oes the settlement of white men and by erate aed 
gl a position of her manufacturing industries. For a : pa : 
“at te a have a powerful navy, as both purposes are Hkety ring 
pilde ne conflict with Great Britain. he AE 
ori? are in the best colonial territories situated p a e ae Se 
mpi oe the possession of the British Empire. pee z ee 
ga | ang e settlement colonies, she must follow Eng ae = y 
qid v acquire them by force. Holland became 2 colonial empire by 
3 nquering the colonies of Spain ; England became a colonial empire 
joti“ rea ducting the colonies of Holland and France ee 
syn o F a colonial empire by conquering the colon o E i 5 : 
ay" es can be kept only by a State which possesses a strong navy. 
be taken by a Power which is 


“tise they may at any moment 
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strong at sea. Only one Power, that Power whic 
hope to acquire and retain extensive and valuable colonies 
empire must be based on the rule of the sea or it wil] coll 
is the teaching of three thousand years of history, yp œ lu 
wishes to acquire large colonies in a temperate zone Ay Cerman, 
acquire the rule of the sea. > ONS must fig 
Manufacturing industries, and especially manufacturing indust: 
which work up foreign raw produce and sell a large quantit a 
finished articles abroad, as do the German manufacturing a of the 
require an adequate numbe` of well-situated commercia] = 
Germany has only one large commercial harbour, Hamburg aa 
port is badly situated inasmuch as her most important manufactun 
centres lie not on the Elbe, but on or near the Rhine, The Rhine 
the most important artery of Germany’s foreign trade, and the Rhine 
harbours, especially Rotterdam and Antwerp, handle by far the 
largest and the most valuable part of Germany’s exports and imports, 
It is a most undesirable state of affairs for Germany that she has to rely 
for the largest part of her foreign trade on foreign harbours. Holland 
and Belgium are able to exact a heavy tribute from German labou. 
Besides, they certainly hamper, and to some extent restrain, the 
German industries which have to work for the benefit of foreign 
merchants and shippers. We can easiest realise Germany's peculiar 
position by imagining that the most important harbours of England 
were in foreign hands, that Lancashire had to rely for its whole foreign 
trade on foreign railway-companies, foreign merchants, foreign for- 
warding agents and foreign shipowners. This is a disadvantageous; 
a humiliating and, worst of all, an unsafe position for a great industrial 
nation. By nature Holland belongs undoubtedly to the ea 
Hinterland. The nation which possesses practically the whole R a 
and which has made it the greatest industrial river in the world ra 
to be entitled to possess also the mouths of that river which a 
necessary outlet to its industries. Prusso-Germany ie thi e 
to the ancient German Empire of which Holland was as much r a 
was Alsace-Lorraine. The Dutch belong to the Gemi vical!) 
speak a German dialect. Economically, geographically, „many D8 
and ethnographically Holland belongs to Germany and (9°! Holland 
e Dutch harbours. 
the union 0 
] point 0 a mt 
portance: ul 
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resist to the utmost Holland’s absorption by Gore ‘ 
it may be proposed, and Germany is aware © sei by ê 
Germany can expect to improve her economie dar only if 8 
the control over the Dutch harbours which she nee! 
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n the sea as to be able to overcome the opposition which, in 
ie interest of self-preservation, this country is compelled to offer, 
The foregoing proves clearly that Germany’s future as a great 
pation lies upon the water ; that compelling natural circumstances, 
namely, the prolificness of her population and her lack of harbours, 
have placed Germany into a position of direct antagonism to that 
hich rules the sea ; that Germany’s desire to live forces her, 


country WAN 5 
perhaps against her will, to encroach upon Great Britain’s most vital 


interests. 
Providence 

exactly as it 

Jeading men 


1907 


strong ° 


e has placed Great Britain across Germany’s path, 
had placed Carthage across the path of Rome. The 
and the leading circles of Germany are fully aware that 
(Germany's future as a great nation depends upon her fleet, that, 
if Germany wishes to continue to be a great nation, a conflict with 
Great Britain is inevitable, that the irresistible forces of Nature 
must at some time or other bring about a collision between Great 
Britain and Germany, and Germany is preparing herself for such an 
event with all her might. Nevertheless Lord Eversley has ventured 
to suggest in his paper (on pages 187 and 191) that merely a few 
irresponsible pressmen have sought to make mischief between Great 
Britain and Germany, that Germany harbours no maritime ambitions 
and designs dangerous to this country. As he attaches so much value 
to the ‘statements of responsible ministers of Germany,’ who, ac- 
cording to him, are quite innocent of the suspicion with which many 
Englishmen regard Germany and Germany’s political aims, I will 
sum up Germany’s policy in the words of her own statesmen. 
Germany’s policy is directed not by public opinion or by parlia- 
mentary majorities and committees, as is our own policy, but by the 
Emperor and his ministers whom he chooses personally. Therefore 
the Emperor’s political utterances carry the greatest weight and are of 
the greatest interest and importance. William the Second has again and 
again declared that Germany’s future depends on the strength of her 
navy and that Germany must rule the sea because Great Britain is 
considered to be an obstacle in Germany's path which can be removed 
only by superior force. On the 24th of April 1897, for instance, 
his Majesty said at a banquet in Cologne : ‘ Neptune with the trident 
i his hand is a symbol for us that we have new tasks to fulfil since 
the Empire has been welded together. Everywhere we must protect 
: aa citizens, everywhere we must maintain German honour : 
hat trident must be in our fist!’ On other occasions the Emperor 


coined the winged words ‘Our future lies upon the water’ - =~ 


Without the consent of Germany nothing must happen in any part of 
these are known by heart 


© world.’ Imperial aphorisms such as a 
J every German schoolchild into whose memory they aro instilled 
lis teachers, and they have become the leading maxims of Germany s 


Policy. That the trident, the British trident, must be in Germany's 
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fist has not merely been asserted by the * Admiral of 
His responsible ministers also have frequently ex the A 
idea in weighty official documents and verbal declare the sae d 
For instance, the great German Navy Bill of 19009 i T of Policy 
200,000,000. were voted for naval purposes, want 7 aboy, i 
explanatory statement ‘Germany must have a fleet r a bY the 
that a war against the mightiest naval Power woua ae str 
threatening the supremacy of that Power,’ This stat 
clear that Germany's naval preparations are directed in fa 
instance against this country. It officially confirms the meta i fist | 
and somewhat cryptic statement previously made by the tone | 
that ‘the trident must be in our fist,’ and it proves that his i | 
was referring to the British trident. A further confirmation a | 
anti-British aim of Germany’s naval policy was officially exp | 
by the Imperial Chancellor, Prince Biilow who stated in the Reichstan 
on the 11th of December 1899, * We must create a fleet strong enoush 
to exclude attack from any Power,’ and by the Secretary of State i 
the Imperial Navy, Admiral von Tirpitz, who proclaimed in th | 
Reichstag, ‘ We must arm with a view to entering the most dangerus — 
naval conflict in which we may possibly be involved.’ Perhaps | 
these official declarations will suffice to convince Lord Eversley tht | 
not a few obscure pressmen have initiated an anti-British campain — 
in Germany, but that the Emperor and his advisers have premed | 
tatedly and deliberately embarked upon an anti-British policy, and 
that they have done so not because they dislike or fear Great Britain; 
for sentiment should not direct policy, but because they believe that 
German ambitions and British interests are incompatible, beean? 
they believe that the British Empire is an obstruction to Germanys 
national progress. 

Nominally Germany requires a powerful fleet “for the & ath 
her maritime interests,’ but her maritime interests are 5° Bea 
small if compared with those of Great Britain and iey a a “at 
threatened that she hardly requires for that purpose & a shreatt 
strength that a war against the mightiest naval Power Wo sition am 
the supremacy of that Power.’ A comparison of the r this abse 
maritime interests of Germany and Great Britain will E i 
lutely clear. Germany has a small coast iine and a 
Great Britain has an enormous coast line and a ve ndba 
The German coasts are protected by most extensive a the dange! 
shallows whilst ours can easily be approached. There in the ° 
invasion is very great for Great Britain bub very Ba aa ; 
Germany. A partial blockade of the British i of the Gem 
starvation for our population; a complete blocka z on her forog 
coast would hurt Germany very little, as she could Mie ie g Teg 
trade through the neutral ports of her neighbour 000,000 ton 
shipping, Great Britain has a gross tonnage o ? 


taniy | 


he defence o 


nks 
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i i rotect, Germany has merely 3,000,000 tons to protect. Lastly 
Sate Great Britain possesses all the most valuable colonies in the world ; 
lig, Germany possesses practically no colonies at all. To sum up: In a 


hoy | struggle between Great Britain and Germany, Germany can lose 
the | little, but Great Britain may lose all. The maritime interests of 
(reat Britain and Germany are not comparable and the German 


Neth | 
a | statesmen can deceive nobody in this country when they declare that 
a; | Germany requires a fleet able to challenge our own ‘for the defence 
fing | of her maritime interests.’ It is clear that Germany’s fleet is meant 
ical | for conquest. 
peror | As regards the leading classes of Germany, I would say that the 
sty | Prussian aristocracy and the University Professors have for many 
f the | years been preaching Britanniam esse delendam whilst the loyal and 
plied} vell-disciplined official class naturally follows the unmistakable lead 
stag, | which the Emperor, his Chancellor, and his ministers have given 
ough them. The policy of the German Navy League, with its million 
efr | members, the largest and the most powerful political organisation in 
1 the Germany, which is patronised by the Emperor, is too well known in 
eu | this country to require summing up. 
haps | The policy of a great State is largely influenced by its history 
‘tht | and traditions. The old German Empire was a peaceful and powerless 
pim | Republic of independent States which slumbered through centuries. 
ned | Modern Germany, Prusso-Germany, has been created by conquest and 
ai | isofa different mould. Three centuries ago the Hohenzollerns ruled 
itain, a desert and a swamp peopled by a small number of poor savages ; 
that | now they rule the strongest and the wealthiest State on the Continent. 
caue | Modern Germany owes her political and economic greatness to her 
anys | Warlike successes. Her national heroes are no longer cosmopolitan 
philosophers, poets, and musicians from Southern Germany, but 
ce of | Prussian men of action and men of the sword, such as the Great 
ouly | Elector, Frederick the Great, Bismarck. Those Germans who would 


little see Germany grow and increase, and who wish her to become a great 


guch colonial empire, naturally endeavour to apply the successful methods 
eaten of Frederick the Second and of Bismarck to her present problems 

, and he policy of modern Germany is Machtpolitik— the policy z 
abso orce,’ 

myi The foregoing shows that compelling natural circumstances, the 
my policy of her rulers and her ruling classes, and her history and tra- 
5 ail tions have caused Germany to embark upon that anti-British policy 
get o Which she follows at present. 

se 0 lany competent foreign observers have predicted that an Anglo- 
pen erman war for the rule e the sea is inevitable. Monsieur Lockroy, 
ms? © former Navy Minister of France, for instance, wrote n me 
reigh "ir la Marine allemande : 


a ey will be a gréat naval power in spite of her geographical position 
‘Story. Her claim to rule the waves will, earlier or later, bring on a war 
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7} ay k "7 1 N P yi i 
with Grent Britain. That war will be one of the most terril n 
twentieth century. What its result will be no one can f "ible Conflict, 4 
sure—that Germany does everything that human foreths eee but 30 an 2 i 
and energy of a nation can suggest. ght and the mt 
Etita 


Lord Eversley and his friends may say, ‘ It is true th 
2 at Ge 


is hostile to us in words and intentions. Yet we should not q; Yf g 
her, for she has so far never hurt us by her action. i distru y 
What does recent history tell us? Has Germany not be S this truet r 


unfriendly to this country and has she not tried to a ye 
less difficulties ? From the innumerable diplomatic ince Coun | 
come to one’s mind, I will select only one. After the jane E | 
and the despatch of the celebrated Krüger telegram, the on 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs made to Great ree | 
astonishing declaration in an official document that ‘the continue | 
independence of the Boer Republics was a German interest.’ Wh 
was the continued independence of the Boer Republics a Germay 
interest? Because Germany saw in the independent Boer Republis — 
a thorn in Great Britain’s side which was likely to bring about in time | 
a festering sore which might endanger the very life of the British 
Empire. Therefore the continued independence of the Boer Re | 
publics was a German interest. Therefore the Boers were flattered | 
to the top of their bent, and were encouraged in every way in theit | 
resistance to all British demands. Had it not been for Germanys | 
support, the South African War would probably not have broken out. 
Germany’s anti-British policy cost this country twenty thousand | 
lives and 250,000,0007. Lord Eversley and his friends seem to hare | 
forgotten these facts, although they belong not exactly to ant 
history. è wa 
Another fact of more recent date will serve to elucidate Gomme | 
policy towards this country. Germany has lately suppressed ma 
strikes in Hamburg, Dresden, and Stettin by importing larg? ne r 
of half-starved English unemployed and making them act ae i 
breakers. Why has she not imported Germans from Bi 
of the country, or Poles, Russians, Austrians, and Ita A Gore | 
imported English unemployed firstly because the Ger onst | 
ment intended to give to the German people an ocular ; 5 n 
of what is usually called ‘the blessings of Free 2t Ie 
principally, because the German Government ee. i 9 
the German labouring masses against Great Britan a bittet pal 
the liking of the German masses for this country into £ j peor E 
for England and everything English. The Germar o y 
Party has hitherto offered the strongest OP 
anti. British naval policy, largely because the oe gen 
in England the home ofliberty and a friend of 5 te Germa? m 
Through the action of the German Government, of“ goabs and 3 
are being taught to see in this country the home 
He 
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Lii 5 as they are called in Germany and they have begun to curse 
2 i | the name of England. 
lenge Lord Eversley must admit that Germany has endeavoured to harm 

ys, that she has sometimes failed in her attempts, and that, sometimes, 
Many | she has succeeded only too well. He must also admit that Germany 
trust | wishes to wrest from Great Britain the rule of the sea, for the pro- 
tue? | nouncements of her leaders are unmistakable. Now the question 
uly | arises: Is the naval policy which Lord Eversley recommends in his 
Oth. paper, which apparently reflects the views of the present Government, 
hich | wise one? His recommendations, contained on pages 192-197, may 
mil | priefly be summed up as follows : “ Germany is hardly likely to become 
mm | dangerous to us. She has as yet no powerful fleet. Our superiority 
ù the | jn ships is overwhelming. Great Britain can build more quickly than 
me | Germany. Only in eight years will the Kiel Canal be finished. Hence 
Why Germany is under security for good behaviour for at least eight years 
ma | to come. Let us reduce our output of new ships and see what the 
blis | Germans are doing. We can always easily catch them up at our 
tim | Jeisure, and build more and more powerful ships than they can build.’ 
ritish | Let us examine one by one Lord Eversley’s arguments. 
t Re i The picture of British naval and shipbuildmg supremacy which 
teel | Lord Eversley has given us in his paper is a very pleasing one, but 
‘thet | unfortunately it is as inaccurate and as unreliable as is his exposition 
anys. | of Germany’s policy. It is true that, according to the last Dilke 
now. | Return, Great Britain has sixty battleships whilst Germany has only 


wal | thirty-two battleships, and it is also true that the Britishships are much 
hare | larger and more heavily armed than are the German ships. However, 
nett | it must not be forgotten that, of our sixty battleships, thirty-four 
"| fave no armour protection whatever to the bow and stern, thirteen 
ays have no armour protection to the stern alone, and but thirteen have 
get | complete armoured belt, whilst all the German ships possess a 


mbes | Complete armoured belt. According to the best German authority, 
strikt F the British partly armoured ships may in battle easily be disabled 
T Ss | bya few shots directed upon the unarmoured parts. Besides it should 
) wile 


*temembered that superiority in numbers and weight alone is no 


ovett | tain guarantee of victory. Lastly, the unexpected is apt to happen 
ati! | war, as we have found out to our cost in the Peninsula, in the Crimea, 
ym} end in South Africa 

p | b Some time ago an excellent book, La Lutte pour l Empire de la ma 
onet 17 René Daveluy, was published which gives perhaps ihe dears 
patel i “count of the Russo-Japanese War which has appeared. hitherto. 
porat! ` perusal of Captain Daveluy’s work makes it clear that superior 
panj m 8 may be defeated by a small but active and well-prepared 
ir) af Pponent, and when we ask Why were the Russians defeated, not- 
ol 8 tanding their great superiority in ships of war? we are told, 
ee bury attention had Took concentrated upon the ships, none on the 


an factor, People had forgotten that the value of the floating 


ag 
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material depends largely on the value of the human ; 

had forgotten that a navy which has gone to Are Material, 
good material, because its mind dwells in the pation re Ds 
F dwelling too confidently on the mere number and an © We toon 
on the might of our empire in the abstract and on our n Our shi pi 
past as the Russians did before the war? Tt is true thai Ortes of hy, | 
pl we had a Blake and a Nelson, but may not other naran the pag | 
Blakes and their Nelsons, too, and may we not be cau ght ae the 
at the outbreak of a naval war, as we were in most of ae Eo | 
and as the Russians were before Port Arthur? Is not E Way 
Constitution opposed to military efficiency, to readiness for wa Gy | 
to celerity and energy in action ? 5 
Germany is stronger at sea than is generally known. On ma 
France possesses the second strongest and Germany the third strons | 
fleet in Europe. In reality Germany has already outstripped Fran, 
This appears from a recent report of the French Government on th 
French Navy (No. 2666) in which we read : 


At first sight, and especially when one looks only at the number of ships, 
the French fleet appears to be greatly superior to the German fleet. An 
analytical comparison, however, makes it clear that, as regards large wits | 
France is in a position of inferiority if compared with Germany. We hie f 
allowed Germany to overtake us. Will it be possible for us to make up forthe 
time which we have lost? Without a mighty effort we shall sink to the third, 
and perhaps to the fourth or fifth, rank among naval powers. 


This report was written more than a year ago. As France is on 
ing much less on shipbuilding than Germany, out ally is rapidly E | 
irretrievably sinking to the position of a weak third-class naval Pone AE a 
in Europe. are 
) Germany’s confidence in her fleet in case of a conflict uh 
K country is not without justification. Germany believes i e ae 
to be better organised, better concentrated and better oH A vy A 
| our own. Moreover, she counts upon being first m the fie rg dirot | 
gaining victory by surprise as she did when, under Moltke E 4 
she attacked Austria in 1866 and France in 1870. Late vo 
upon using simultaneously her fleet and her army. “er te 60 
Goltz, one of the most talented officers of Germany, 


years ago : 


hich has 80 fell 
t Britai 
any seas L pen i prit . 

th lies 
ength small; ae 


.... We fmust contradict the opinion W 
expressed that a war between Germany and Grea 
Britain is compelled to distribute her fleets over m 
in war. In the necessary iao of her str i 
weakness. Germany isin a better position. Her Du 
kept together in Europe. For the moment Great a 3 has irre 
is striking; but when the projected increase Oh la Jonger be ap} op! 
outlook for us will be bright. The British fleet will ae ee they do 
opponent to us. Numbers decide as little on as TA eflic anoyi 
Numerical inferiority can be compensat OE by & E 


g E o e 
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We allow on our troopships space equivalent to from two to three 
tons per man, He it has been calculated that, if we allow two or three 
tons per man, Germany has not enough shipping of her own in her 
harbours to embark a large army. That calculation is utterly mis- 
lading. In the first place, it must be expected that, at the outbreak 
ot a war with England, Germany will ‘commandeer’ all ships found 
inthe German ports of whatever nationality, indemnifying the owners, 
and thus double or more than double her shipping. In the second 
place, it must be remembered that our transport requirements for 
long-distance journeys in the tropics cannot be compared with the 
transport requirements for a short voyage in European waters. In 
crossing merely the North Sea, the German troops would have to be 
satished with the minimum of room, and, if need be, with standing 
room only. According to a statement made by a member of the 
Cerman General Staff, von Edelsheim, ‘Germany is able to ship at 
the shortest notice six infantry divisions (100,000 men) to England, 
and, if the weather be fair, the transport from the German North Sea 
harbours should be effected in little more than thirty hours.’ The 
statements of von der Goltz and von Edelsheim seem to indicate that 
in Germany an invasion of England is by no means thought to be 
impossible, and those who believe that an Anglo-German war would 
merely lead to some very fine target-practice by the English ships 
upon a few obsolete German armour-clads and a tedious blockade 
ate likely to be as much mistaken as were those numerous Englishmen 
| Who,in October 1899, at the outbreak of the Boer War, despatched to 
1 British officers Christmas puddings to Pretoria, ‘care of the Post 
| Office, to be called for.’ 
We have frequently been told that the shipbuilding resources of 
Great, Britain are infinitely superior to those of Germany, that Great 
ee can lay down more ships than Germany and build pee a 
a eae The Cawdor Memorandum, for instance, stated, We 
a = ways overtake foreign shipbuilding programmes TA 
a ees and our power of rapid construction. e have ihe 
oa d nauseam that the Dreadnought has been built in oen E 
1 n have been informed by Lord Eversley, who, as ne ae ER 
Fy aa Somewhat at random, that Germany Saat three oe 
ce ding Dreadnoughts (page 196). How much tat is n ve 
Tone en | The building of the Dreadnoug t in r E 
oe 2 18 no fair test of our shipbuilding capacity During 2 me 
F Year before the Dreadnought was officially begun, ne Tl a 
Collected ? and castings made, so that rightly considered it took 
Se ee aia 


as 


A 


Pei r 
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about twenty months to build that ship. Besides i 
1200, and sometimes over 1500, men worked overti, En 
causing an unnecessary expenditure of several 


5 N aver J 
ee On that hy | 
Undreq thn | 


build all our ships at the rate at which the Dreadnought ae Wo j w 
ie. f ATES] . » “ye f ag . 
constructed are deceiving the British public, but Not oy Romita | sl 


T Nations 
NOt yay 
an the 


competitors, least of all the Germans. The Germans are 
means of opinion that we build warships more quickly a 
for the 1907 issue of Nauticus states ‘ The average time of hy” | 
for German battleships has been forty-three months, or exa T | 
same time as it has been for seventeen British battleships ths ; the | ; 
noughtincluded. The average time of building for the English ama | } 
cruisers has been forty-four months, whilst it has been only a | P 
months for the German armoured cruisers.’ Apparently Gemuy | 
is building, not more slowly, as Lord Eversley -asserts, but oe 
quickly than this country. \ 
It seems also a delusion that, as is often stated, Germany cn 
build but a few ships simultaneously, for we read in the Gema | 
periodical Die Flotte for August 1907 : 


More than a year ago five private shipbuilders in Germany have declari | 
that they are able to lay down every year seventeen large battleships, and i | 
complete them within from twenty to twenty-four months [that would be approu f 
mately the time in which our own Dreadnought was in reality constructed), anl 
besides these we have available for shipbuilding two other large private builier A 
and the three imperial shipyards in Kiel, Wilhelmsbaven, and Danzig. E | 
manufacturers of guns and armour have declared that they could pront j 
during the same time, more armour and guns than are required for sovent ; 
battleships. 7 


g been vey i 


I am afraid that Germany’s shipbuilding capacity Me by 


seriously underestimated, not only by private writers, 
Admiralty as well. ; aay the Bit 
On page 196, Lord Eversley writes, ‘ The deepening sags 
Canal cannot be effected in less than eight years- - ' ehavil 
follow that Germany will be under security for go" ain € 
at least eight years to come.’ I am afraid I must Fd ib ap” 
dissent. From the latest information I have ee ‘ight ya 
that, although the completion of the canal will n e vali 
the German authorities hope that it will much as rat 0 
for the large warships which Germany is pucri o locks # fe 
in view, the most urgent work, the enlargement ot ta when 


to be taken in hand, and it is hoped that, py the time | 


- German ee ie are finished, the Kiel ge fully 0d 
though possibly the ships must for a short tıme nC ae aia 
The foregoing shows : oe ee sci ge eral i 
(1) That Germany is much stronger E oe 
(2) That her shipbui j iy, Me : 
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een assumed by the ¢ British Admiralty and by private 


T j 


ti has 

t a jters. A 

a wo (3) That it would be unsafe to conclude that ‘Germany will be 
: x ate security for good behaviour for at least eight years’ because 
a Fe may require eight years for finishing the Kiel Canal. 

ing Now let us take note of Germany’s naval preparations and of the 


naval policy which, in the immediate future, she means to pursue 
vith regard to this country so as to be able to understand the measures 
which we ought to take in self-defence. 

Lord Eversley tells his readers on page 196 that Great Britain 
has nothing to fear from Germany because, according to her naval 
programme, Germany will build only eighteen Dreadnoughts during 
riy | the next fourteen years. I am afraid this is another pleasing illusion 
many | of Lord Eversley’s. It seems likely that the German naval pro- 
; mon gramme will soon be amended, It is a well-known fact that the 
| German Navy League is a semi-official organisation, and that its policy 
nyc | 38 inspired by the German Government. Therefore it is worth noting 
‘em | that, at the recent annual meeting in Cologne, the following resolution 
| was unanimously passed by that body : 


nowel | 


Tn view of the fact that other nations constantly strengthen their fleet in 
such a degree as to increase the disadvantage of our naval position, and in view 
of the serious dangers in which the insuflicient strength of ovr naval forces 


declared | 
wdi f 
appro: | 


Daal involves Germany, the seventh annual general meeting of the German Navy 
au | : 
ed}asl | League hereby resolves as follows: It is absolutely necessary to accelerate the 


builders | 
ig. Th 


g 


completion of the naval programmes of 1900 and 1906. 


This semi-official resolution has been supported by numerous 
tticles to the same effect which have lately appeared in the inspired 
ction of the German press. Their coincidence is hardly fortuitous, 
‘tnd it appears likely that the German Government, as is generally 
believed in Germany, intends greatly to extend the shipbuilding 
Togramme of 1900-1906, and especially to accelerate the completion of 
ne ships already voted. It is also noteworthy that a petition covered 
with More than three hundred thousand signatures, the largest petition 
at nas been drawn up ever since the foundation of the Empire, was 
‘Mt to the Reichstag in which it was prayed that the building of 
a German fleet should be greatly accelerated. These are straws which 
: Ow in which direction the official wind is blowing in Germany. 

Pee’ present shipbuilding programme of Germany makes pro- 
hws not merely for the eighteen battleships of the Dreadnought 
he of which Lord Eversley speaks, but also for six cruiser-battleships 
7 w © Invincible type of about 20,000 tons and some 50,000 horse- 
i nee which Lord Eversley omits to mention. The eighteen new 
: Iman battleships are to be larger and more powerfully armed than 

i a Dreadnought ; the six new German cruisers are p a 
t, and more powerfully armed than our own Invincible. It 1s 
lieved that these iron one Jl cost on an average about 

i id 2 


ae 


ain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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2,000,000. each, or about 50,000,0007. in all, but 
siderably more. Germany is rich enough to build 
many more. The fact that Germany spends more tha Warshj 
| a year on workmen’s insurance, a much larger sum ae 35,0001 | 
i our Navy, and the fact that the German Savings Banks ; we Spend o | 
four times more money than do the British Savings ea alts 
that Germany has not only the will to compete with a diy 
for the rule of the sea, but also the means of doing so. Teat Britain | 
Great Britain and Germany have begun a determined i 
duel which will be fought with their money-bags, im 
a fare with which very heavy blows can be given. Much money, yli 
might be spent on social reforms and the relief of the poor a | 
spent on ships and guns, and the question naturally Suggests itel. 
Will it not be possible to stop the ruinous expenditure on naval T 
ments by some international agreement? Sir Henry Campbell. | 
Bannerman has recently made proposals in this direction, but he has 
not succeeded in persuading Germany to limit her naval armaments 
because Germany, in the Emperor’s picturesque words, wishes to cn 
quer for herself ‘a place inthe sun.’ Therefore, she not only opposes 
the English proposal in favour of the limitation of naval armaments, | 
but is impressing upon other nations the necessity of destroying the 
naval supremacy of Great Britain. We read in the semi-ofical | 
Year Book Nauticus for 1907 : | 


the m k 
a 
ones Y cost 


Preliming 
plements of War. 


The limitation of armaments, as applied to warships, for in that branch ol = ʻi 
disarmament alone is Great Britain interested, has only the object of contran | 
the present maritime superiority of Great Britain and making it DEE | 
However, other States cannot be expected to guarantee that Great Britan k 
rule the sea for ever, and that they are to receive the advantages Baa ic 
maritime commerce at Great Britain’s hands and as an act of es eae 
naval armaments, to accept the status quo and to make it permanent w Pi eal { 
to make the whole world economically and politically subsorvien 


4 mirs We = 
ane ; wee Wie ` „time afnis '™ g 
Britain, and if a difference of opinion should arise as to mari pried 


' : a z c 7 reat DH 
rights of other nations might find scant consideration from G à 


because of the supremacy of her fleet. 


; Britai 
Germany is as yet too weak on the sea to challenge Laie 

to single combat. At the present moment she will is to pest 
single-handed only if she must. Therefore she wis aan 
other nations to assist her in destroying the naval supt? owels 
Britain and in replacing our supremacy. by & balance 0 P Jass 2 
during the period of Germany’s transition from a “Britain imp? 
Power toa first-class naval Power, shall make Great : j Naw 
for action and secure Germany’s position. The vee 


tells us : : 


The rule of the sea by a single nation isins 


> ny % 
to all nations. The freedom of the sea cannot 
pao 


7 à PA; 
of a kind of British Monroe Doctrine, by the 


“S ri p > 
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rola but only by the establishment of a balance of power among the 
“giting States. 


In other words, Cron requires an ally or allies to help her 
in laming Great Britain s right arm. Whom will she choose to help 
ner? The Triple Alliance exists merely in name, for its raison d étre, 
“i aggressive Russia of overwhelming strength, has disappeared. 
Besides, the fleets of Austria and Italy are weak. Russia has no fleet. 
nee is no longer a first-class naval power, and, in case of an Anglo- 


; Jira ae ; 

inary German war, she is likely either to support Great Britain or to remain 

Wa: f joutral, fearing a German invasion. Therefore Germany has logically 

Whit | uned towards the United States, whose fleet is exceedingly strong 

ill be | ond rapidly growing. The semi-official German Navy Year Book 

sel; tells us with refreshing candour : 

arma: A a " j 

bell The attitude of the United States towards Germany is a friendly one, whilst 

Pst clo-American relations have lost sensibly in cordiality. In Algeciras 

N hi 2 Ang x y D 

caus many has worked for the benefit of the United States. An Anglo-German 

Ger y A 5 

nent, war would weaken the position of Great Britain and strengthen that of the 

0 con: United States. Therefore the wisdom of maintaining good relations with the 

poses United States is clear, and it is evident that gradually a balance of power will 

ai be formed on the sea similar to the balance of power on the Continent of Europe 
© | among the Land Powers. 

ag the 

ficial | ° America is to help Germany in taking away from Great Britain 


i 


ler naval supremacy—and perhaps more. Vast German-American 
schemes of naval and military co-operation may well occupy the 


ae | minds of the statesmen in Berlin. Not without reason is the Emperor 
wat, | ‘Siduously courting the United States, notwithstanding the humiliat- 
nal | ing rebufis which he has repeatedly received. Not without reason is 
ig from every American who is supposed to have some influence sure to be 
: m personally and most cordially received by the Emperor. ; 

y Greal Lord Eversley gives in his paper a table by which he wishes to 
irs, the demonstrate the overwhelming strength of the British Navy and to 
priit | Pove that we have so greatly exceeded the Two-Power Standard that 


Ye can safely relax our efforts in shipbuilding and retrench on the 
i leet, Unfortunately his table, on page 192, is quite misleading. 
e credits Germany with only eleven modern battleships of over 
0,000 tons, although she has eighteen, and he substitutes for the 
mted States with twenty-two such battleships France with eleven 


l 


o | agen battleships of over 10,000 tons, although she has more. 
ae | US he arrives at the following satisfactory result, which is to prove 
ee = readers England’s overwhelming naval superiority under the 
po Wo. 
i A a ne 5 Battleships. 
: š First-Class. 
~ England.. fee ee ie SE 


ao . x 
France and Germany combined . 22 


y : Er ; 
Means, such as these anything may, of course, be ‘proved. 
* LXII—No, 367 BB 


` 
2 


bn) a 
° 
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A fair statement of England’s position, as measured p ii { 
Power Standard, would, however, be as follows: Y the i 

Pals $ 

England! . F : i : : Be 1 

United States and Germany combined ! G I 

4 t 

at eae uc de eee WEN, t 

These figures, W hich support Ge rmany’s balance-of-power De 

not to be found in Lord Eversley’s table. Y ate i 

What is the meaning of the Two-Power Standard ? i 

According to the generally accepted doctrine the TwoPo | | 

Standard means that Great Britain ought to have a Navy Superior in |: 


strength to the combined navies of the two second strongest Maritime | 

Powers. In his speech introducing the celebrated Naval Deiene | 

Act of 1889, Lord George Hamilton said : ‘The paramount idea hy | 

been that our establishment should be on such a scale that it shoud | 

at least be equal to the naval strength of any two other countries, 

No amount of foresight and calculation can anticipate naval combin. — 

tions and naval movements. For the purpose of meeting such | 
unexpected blows we should have a considerable margin of reserve! | 

Sir Edward Grey said on the 3rd of March 1894, ‘ Under the Nal | 

Defence Act the standard changed and there came the Two-Powr | 
Standard. That standard must not be taken to apply to any wo | 

Powers in particular, but to the two Powers which had the lange | 

navies.’ Lord Selborne declared on the 2lst of March 1905: Me | 
Two-Power Standard never had applied to any two particular nations | 

4 but always to the two strongest naval Powers.’ eae | 
The foregoing three declarations make the meaning 0 west i 

Power Standard, as accepted by both political parties, a mrt | 
clear to all except Lord Eversley. Wishing to prove that Be. 


: f the rapid gro" 
Navy may safely be reduced, he does not take nae F oly after San 


the Unite 


might side with our opponents, and, treating the standard ® b 
as a negligible quantity, he shows in his Doe tote com 
what everyone knows—that the British fleet1s eop the wo- POT 
navies of France and Germany. He tacitly wae enry Cam ee 
Standard. Has he been authorised to do so ? Is y Stand o $ 
Bannerman as willing to abandon the nee ov ed LE 
Lord Eversley? This should immediately line a1 
means to abandon the Two-Power Standard, the me of SE He 
the British Empire will ever be associated with 

Camp bell-Bannerman. 


„pment 
: Jast Gov 
; a 1 The figures relating to England are taken eee m sted States ap ae 
© (No. 111) of July 1907; for the figures relating 10 . 


tements. 
_J baye preferred relying on American and German fe 
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{ venture to assert that the abandonment of the Two-Power 

gtandard would mean the end of the British Empire. The sea, in the 
rds of Lord Tweedmouth, is the link that joins together Great 
pritain and her colonies. If we are no longer supreme on the sea, if 
the connexion between Great Britain and the British States beyond 
e seas may be broken at will by another Power or by a combination 


th arene : 
of Powers, the British Empire must fall. Colonial supremacy pre- 


pu | supposes naval supremacy. We must maintain our naval supremacy 
at all costs and against all comers, or we shall lose the Empire and 
Pore | Great Britain will sink to the level of Holland. The British Empire 
ae stands at the parting of the ways. The next few years seem likely to 
itim | decide its fate. According to Lord Eversley we are to have eight 
Ha years’ grace, but we may have less. We seem to be entering upon the 
ue most critical period of our history, and we must use the present moment 
shoug | by Preparing ourselves with all our might against all eventualities 
nae so as to pass safely through the critical period upon which we are 
alin entering. Let us bear in mind the wise maxim: Si vis pacem para 
such | llum ; si vis bellum para pacem. We must at all costs maintain the 
serve? | Two-Power Standard, even if it be against Germany and the United 
Nal | States combined. 
Bic It may be objected that it is hopeless for us to compete on the 
y tro sea with Germany and the United States combined, because these two 
largest | uations with their 150,000,000 inhabitants are richer than Great 


‘The | Britain and can outbuild us. That may be, but it does not alter 
the stern fact that Providence has placed before us the alternative 


rations 

n either of maintaining our naval supremacy or of losing our Empire. 
, Tro: | There is only one way out of our difficulties. If Great Britain is not 
olutely rich enough or not strong enough to defend the Empire single-handed, 
British | she must call upon her sons to aid her and they will come to their 
got | mother’s assistance. The latent resources of the British Empire 
sport! ate greater than are the latent resources of the United States and 
States Germany combined, but they must not remain merely latent resources. 
n fet hey must be transformed from resources in posse into resources in 
j tate | “8 The great imperial domain must be systematically developed 
bist and be filled with white men. The United States and Germany 
Powe! combined cannot possibly outbuild the British Empire if the British 
phl Mpite possesses the firm will to live. 

jas? t present we are at peace with Germany, and Germany observes 
ip ‘wards Great Britain an attitude of friendly, one might almost 
fal 4 SY of anxious, solicitude. Nevertheless we must not relax our 


Stes as long as Germany shows no sign of relinquishing her 
ae of competing with us for the rule of the sea. The most 
kar anq the most aifectionate words from dine, Enpe and 
fail : Bülow and their messages of goodwill to this country will 
Carry conviction as long as Germany continues her gigantic 
BEER? 
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preparations for a struggle with England, Acts i 
convince us of Germany’s friendliness towards us. ord 
Germany’s foreign policy is based not upon the ¢ | 
marck but upon the teachings of Frederick the i ample dp | 
Bismarck’s master. The fundamental principles of Cer reat who wd 
3 È ; many’ i 
policy were laid down by Frederick the Great in his m | 
. . . X t ’ 1 
Gouvernement Prussien, des Principes sur lesquels il roule posi q | 
ake Se > ; : a i 
Réflexions Politiques, in which we read : we Fly | 
Constant attention must be paid to hiding as far ag 
ambitions. Secrecy is an indispensable virtue in poli 
of war. 
If possible the Powers of Europe should be made envious and b 
one another in order to give occasion for a coup when opportunity 
It is one of the first political principles to endeavour 
that one of one’s neighbours who may become most dang 
For that reason we have an alliance with Russia, and thu 
free as long as it lasts. 


Possible one’ 


; 8 pl | 
tics as well eee 


as in the ay 


© set agains 
offers, 

to become an ally | 
erous to one's Sig, | 
s we have our back i 


These three principles have been the guiding principles of Prus 
German diplomacy during the last century and a half. Germay | 
seeks our friendship for the same reason for which she has cultivate! | 
the friendship of Russia. Therefore our attitude towards Germany 
must ever be one of cautious reserve and of sleepless vigilance. 

We have no cause to complain of Germany’s aggressive designs | 
On the contrary. Germany’s antagonism is likely to be to us a blessing 
in disguise. History teaches us that fear of hostility breeds umon | 
whilst peace and security breed disunion. The fear of Bi | 
ageressiveness created the United States of America; the ae | 
French aggressiveness created the United States of Germany a | 
the German Empire ; the fear of German aggressiveness ee oa 
the United States of Great Britain and make the British nm" | 


a reality. J. Ermis BARKER 
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JAPAN'S ASCENDENCY AND HER 
NAVAL DEVELOPMENT 


Tup war between Russia and Japan has already had far-reaching 
results. When Japan defeated the armed forces of Russia, and 
drove them back with resistless determination, she slammed the 
door of the Eastern world upon outsiders. She corrected by her 
diplomacy, supported by force of arms, the current Western ideas 
as to the inferiority of the Asiatic. Prior to the outbreak of the 
war, China had been regarded as the sick man.of the Far East, and the 
Western nations had been gathering round the bedside, anxiously 
waiting for the dissolution. China is no longer the sick man of the 
Far East, but has passed under the guardianship of Japan, in effect 
ifnot in name. It is not to the interest of any European Power to 
nurse her to death, and she is consequently showing signs of returning 
strength. The sickness of China was largely une maladie imayinare. 
She was not so sick, if the truth be told, as Russia herself. 

Down to the outbreak of hostilities between Russia and Japan, 
European statesmen had failed to appreciate the quiet courage and skil- 
| ful diplomacy which Japan was employing in order to free the Far East 
| ftom the Far Western yoke. When the original agreement between 
the Japanese and British Governments was signed none denounced it 
with more fiery abandonment than those Englishmen who desire to 

© known as advocates of peace and the opponents of what they 
style “bloated armaments.’ They did not realise, as did the Japanese, 
that this understanding was equivalent to the work of a dozen peace 
Congresses. It saved England and France from being drawn into 
à deadly conflict. By this diplomatic instrument Japan cleared 
© ting for the inevitable struggle with Russia upon which she 
dad already decided, with a fixed resolve to herald an era of peace 
a the Far East by a period of remorseless war. In effect Great 
~Titain agreed to act as ‘second’ while Japan was actively employed 
iving the Russians out of China and Korea, and the British 
: ent also promised that if any other nation came to the assist- 
d cof Russia the armed forces of the British Empire would imme- 
ately proceed to the assistance of Japan. Since the conflict had 
865 
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necessarily to be fought out mainly afloat and inn 
ER ; ay j 
Britain was supreme, as she is to-day, and since ae Chey | 
Power could intervene, save by obtaining not r cox 4 


0 A 

ner e f 

general command of the sea, Japan secured by hae loca] be, 
possible guarantee of a fair field and no favour—for heal the ig $ 


Japanese diplomacy, so cunningly concealed at the aoe tom | 
objective was never apparent to Western statesmen, succeed, that ig | 
the wildest hopes of the Emperor’s advisers. ‘The we beyond | 
world, which had hitherto asserted the importance of their a of the | 
and territorial interests in the Far East, were compelled fet | 
instincts of cautious statesmanship to stand aside while A the ! 
of conflicting European and Asiatic policy in the Far Fast wa | 
determined by force of arms. They dared not raise a finger to a | 
Russia in the combat because they had been warned that such na | 
vention would be a war-signal from Japan to Great Britain, and that 
as quickly as the cable bore the news that this Power or that tal 
entered the ring, the whole strength of the greatest naval Powerin | 
the world would be exerted in assisting the Japanese. The British 
Fleet could probably have held all the navies of Europe in ched, i 
and the millions of highly trained and well-disciplined soldiery d | 
the armed camps of the Continent would have been powerless. | 

The issue of the war in the Far East was decided on blue wate, | 
and none were quicker to recognise this dominating fact than th | 
Japanese people. The result is to be seen in the naval and militay | 
policy which has been adopted since the war. Japan is a great military 
nation. She had not previously exercised a great influence on the | 
seas. The spirit of the people is still that of the old clans who he | 
upon the sword. Down to quite recently the nation regarded tt | 
outlay upon the Fleet, modest as it was, without enthusiasm, E 
even questioned if the same amount devoted to the Army W0 J r | 
produce better results. As a result of this attitude, the fleet : ue 
has always been the second string of the Empire, insti ine 8 | 
as in the other Island Kingdom—Great Britain—the firs 
defence. All 

‘Late events have served to convert the people to a the poly 
nition of the fact that their security and independence i, put thei 
of expansion in Korea and Formosa to which they ae truth w 
hands depends mainly upon diplomacy and sea-poW gering 1” 
driven home exactly at the period when Japan was ; a p” j 
financial stringency which invariably follows uo iled "P 
warfare. Burdened down by the debt which ae ealise 
in the past two years, the Japanese people oe the othe! 
on the one hand, their naval weakness, and 
inability to expand their fleet in the Bere ar 
to rival the great fleets of the world. tn a : 
in the Far East the Japanese, if acting Indep 
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nave avoided coming in conflict with Germany, France, the 
States, and Great Britain, not to mention Italy. In these 
gircumstances they drew closer the bonds of friendship already 
ing with Great Britain, and, in return for the promise of military 
gid in the defence of British interests in Asia, they obtained the 
suarantee of the assistance of the British Fleet in protecting Japanese 
interests afloat. The new treaty of alliance has a minimum limit of 
ten years, and during this time the British Fleet must make good any 
deficiencies of the Japanese Navy by co-operating with it in face of a 


1907 


hardly I 


exist 


common foe. À 
The post-war policy of Japan has been marked by the same subtle 


skill that was employed during the year in which the nation was 
engaged in trying conclusions with Russia, the most determined of 
the several Powers who for years previously had waited until China 
should fall to pieces or be thrust on to the scrap heap and they would 
he able to take part in the general scramble for territory. This policy 
is dead. Immediately the war had concluded, Japan set up in the 
Tar East what amounted practically to a Monroe doctrine. President 
Monroe in 1823 gave utterance to the famous principle; ‘in which 
the rights and interests of the United States are involved,’ 

That the American continents are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
jects for future colonization by any European Power. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European Power we have not interfered and 
shall not interfere. But with the Governments who have declared their inde- 
pendence and maintained it and whose independence we have acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or 
controlling in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power in 
any other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
the United States. 

The Japanese people have achieved their ends by more subtle 
means than are usually employed by Anglo-Saxons or by the peoples 
of the European continent, and they have abstained from recording 
n more or less flamboyant language their determination to set up 
a Monroe principle in the Far Hast. Without running the danger 
of exciting suspicion or enmity throughout the world, they have 
(uetly worked towards this goal. Japanese diplomacy resembles 
the Persistent and unseen operations of the mole. It is pursued 
quietly beneath the surface of things seen, and does not interrupt the 
‘ven current of events upon which the minds of statesmen in other 
Parts of the world are busily engaged. 
the i firstfruits of the victory achieved by Tren B 
Agree efensive alliance concluded with Great Britain. 

T ment was publicly announced the Press of Europe, a Roe 
ae did not conceal surprise at the complacency wit w 
with; ritish Government had drawn this newly risen ae re 
ae n the great family of ruling nations. In not a few quarters the 

on of the British Government was viewed with a lofty contempt, 
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and it was hinted that, however much Great Brita; 
herself in pursuit of her own ends, at any rate the aan mi 
of the world would not pursue a similar policy. = 
for they seldom see beneath the appe 


Anglo-Japanese treaty was but the foundation ston s 
eventually, with the enforced concurrence of all a upo 
e 


established. 

The Anglo-Japanese agreement was a restatemer 
governments of their determination to maintain the status qs | 
the Far East against all comers, and, if necessary, by o moni 
force of arms. Only very gradually was it seen that the Bee | 
by their prowess in naval warfare and their success in obtain 
co-operation of the British Fleet, had definitely slammed ac | 
Eastern door in the face of the world. The chief Powers ba ki | 
hostages practically within the Japanese influence ; Germany locked 
nervously towards Kiao-Chau; France wondered what would be the 
fate of Indo-China ; Russia, in face of troubles at home, was anxios | 
to secure her position in the Amur province. Wach of these European | 
Powers was anxious to hold its own. It was not until the doorto | 
further territorial expansion had been locked and barred that Europe | 
and the world understood that the only policy to pursue for the | 
safety of their own possessions was to acquiesce in Japan’s over | 
lordship of the Far East, and by means of agreements help to buttress | 
the newly risen mistress of Far Eastern seas, and thus secure equality | 
of opportunity in the commercial development of Japan, Chins, | 
and Korea. Already France has concluded what may be a | 
as a Monroe treaty with Japan ; a similar agreement has been alate 
with Russia, and, one after another, whether the prospect of Be | 
dominance in the Far East is pleasing or otherwise, other a | 
will be driven irresistibly into the same trench. Probably n i 
twelve months all the nations of the world which count ie and | 
been drawn willingly or unwillingly to support the aoe | 
British policy of the status quo in the Far Hast. All t traine 
then be occupying the same defensive trenches oe és resort #9 
upon the first traitor who breaks out and attempts © 
independent action. : hist 

The diplomacy of Japan has no parallel in n no ex8 | 
world. During the struggle with Russia it is probably white pë | 
tion to say that the sympathies of most of the or, at 32 sale 
outside the British Isles were cordially with Ro a pomi 
were opposed to the success of Japanese arms. = poss! eV 
the closest of alliances to Russia, did all that W gsis a 
out actually embroiling herself in the struggle, to 2 seemed 

: in her actions italn? 
carrying on the war, and now and again Great BH 
to exhaust the patience of the Japanese and draw 


nt by these tn | 


of the | 
Ory an 
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as a counterpoise to French activity. No secret was 
made in Germany of the fervid hopes which were entertained that 
pussia might succeed in holding her own. For the time, all the 
anmities of the Continent were sunk in a general desire to see a period 
nt to the amazing development of Japanese power. Yet now, 
within Jess than two years, the magnet of Japanese diplomacy is 
drawing irresistibly all these Governments to the support of the very 
principles for which Japan, in opposition to Continental hopes of 
territorial aggrandisement, expended much treasure and sacrificed 
many thousands of lives, and against which Russia threw the whole 
of her mighty power. Japan has won in the field of diplomacy 
victories greater than any which she achieved in Korea, Manchuria, 
the China Sea, or the Sea of Japan. She is binding together all the 
great Powers in defence of the very policy for which she fought 
asa desperate outcast. By the same means she is gradually fortifying 
her position as the predominant Power in the Far Hast. The success 
of Japan in the field of diplomacy has been due less to the victories 
which she gained during the war than to the surprising triumph 
which she achieved in London when the treaty was ratified between 
herself and Great Britain by which she secured the active support, 
if need should arise, of the British Fleet in defending all that she had 
gained by force of arms. 

By diplomacy Japan has achieved more in the past two years than 
she could have effected had she possessed untold wealth for the 
expansion of her Fleet, and had pressed all the great shipbuilding 
yards of Europe into her service. Her policy is, indeed, probably 
the most notable illustration which modern history affords of the 
superiority of moral force over mere masses of inert war material. 
The shallow naval enthusiast is continually crying aloud for ships 
and yet more ships. A week or two ago what is known as ‘the 
Dilke naval return ’ was issued by Parliament. It shows the number 
of the various classes of men-of-war possessed by the great Powers. 
This statistical review of the fleets is the joy of busy naval statisticians 
Who employ themselves in a species of jugglery on the assumption 
that the possession of ships is a final indication of national power. 
l the mere array of ships built and building were a true index to the 
relative standing of the great nations, how can the extraordinary 


| “omaly be explained that Japan, which has achieved the ascend- 


x of the Far Eastern world, still possesses the smallest fleet. She is 
€ Colossus of Far Eastern seas, and yet, built and building, including 
* Vessels captured from Russia, she possesses only eleven first- 


p js battleships, a similar number of first-class cruisers, and thirty 


A Cruisers. In naval power, judged by the misleading processes 
a © statistician, Japan is a mere pygmy, yet it was this Asiatic 
the et which humbled the pride of Russia, and which is now, with 
assistance of Great Britain, drawing all the nations of the world 
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to support her pretensions in the Far E 


East, which / 
would have been regarded as absurd and preposte Ee Fen 
From time to time statements appear in Brit ; a] 


; is . 
papers which suggest that Japan is embarking h and foreign te, 


5 : upon ab 

of naval expansion. All these stories may be dest great Shea f pa 
: È 5 J 

less. There will be no sudden increase in her nav ed as to 


al power anime 


navy will remain for many years to come the least of the f $ 
MO Mrsteh 
as not the m a 


fleets of the world. If she had the will, Japan } | 
adding greatly to her naval resources. ‘The navy with wien | 
waged war with Russia was paid for largely out of the j i ù | 
received from China. The contest against Russia has beon tH | 
by the payment of no indemnity to be devoted to naval a | 
At the moment no dramatic effort is necessary, Japan js ie | 
present need for a great navy. She enjoys a large measure of F | 
tion, and there is no considerable fleet of any rival Powe within | 
practicable striking distance. The virtue of the treaty with Gry 
Britain, and of the agreements which are being completed with oiin | 
nations, lies in the fact that these understandings promise toensuety | 
Japan a continuance of this isolation. No ships of war can moveinh | 
the Pacific without the knowledge not merely of the British Admirali, | 
but of the naval authorities of other great Powers. The main burda | 
of responsibility in this respect necessarily rests upon Great Britain | 
If ships of war are moved into the Pacific in time of peace and threaten | 
the allied squadrons of Great Britain and Japan in Far Bastem s, | 
it will be the special duty of the British Admiralty to dispatch rm | 
forcements so as to neutralise any such increase in the local te | 
of any probable or possible rival. Fortunately the likelihood of a 
such action has been greatly reduced by the treaties which H J 
now negotiating. These agreements all tend toward peace, an od, 
all tend, furthermore, to relieve Japan of the burden of w id 
expenditure which it was thought two years ago she e o] 
to incur. The Japanese Navy, therefore, will not be su?) | 
any great expansion. 

This does not mean that the Navy of Japan 


construction is a progressive science, and the 


will stand stil 
ships which 


time covered by the agreement with Great Brita a 
upon the scrap-heap. By 1915 not a single ship eae di 
the review by the Emperor of Japan after the ee : 
the Russian prize ships—will remain in the first ae Na 
as it passes from the active list must be replaced, è he tail o the 
Japan is to maintain its present relative position a0 © 

of great fleets of the world. esc 
Philippine? tect! 
1 Tven if the United States moved a battle fleet to the States cannot t reai 
the air ’—without adequate bases or supplies. The Cae a status gil? g A 
growing ascendency in the Far East and will be forced 1 ; 
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The past of the Japanese Fleet is the best guide to its future 
| s yelopment, and no navy in the world has a history more remark- 
nd departing more strongly from conventionality. Glancing 
e Per events which have now passed into history, it is curious 
E P member that even the most careful observer of the methods of 
| Japan and Russia was unprepared for the extraordinary success which 
the Japanese Fleet attained. Naval opinion throughout the world 
s | has been too apt to attach supreme importance to the possession of 
hg | ships of war apart f rom the training of their crews, and too prone to 
regard a mere collection of vessels as synonymous with sea-power. 

This fundamental mistake in judgment was responsible for the error 
vhich led naval opinion everywhere except in Japan to accept the 
Sinu | Russian Fleet very much at the value which the Russians themselves 
fist | attached to it. The authorities at St. Petersburg failed to realise 
r withn | that mere ships, however powerful their guns, however adequately 


h Gri | protected, however great their speed, are not naval power. They did 
thoile | not understand that naval power consists in the best possible ships, 
nueia | manned by officers and men trained persistently and consistently in 
oveint | the use of the gun and the torpedo, and commanded by experienced 
mialty, | captains. It is a delicate combination. Naval power cannot be 
i burden | assessed by a mere counting of ships or guns or torpedoes. 

Britain | The future development of the Japanese Fleet may be judged 
threaten | from its past. How will the fleet be distributed now that peace 
om s&s, | reigns once more ? Will it invade European waters as European fleets 
teh reit: | have invaded Far Eastern seas? When the war opened, the whole 
al pow’ | of the Japanese Navy was concentrated, highly trained and ready for 
lotar | any emergency, while Russia possessed four fleets, one in the Baltie, 
Japat i | Mother in the Black Sea, a third in the Caspian, and a fourth divided 
ind the} | between Port Arthur and Vladivostok. The Japanese policy was naval 
vy nasa | concentration ; while Russia, hampered by geographical disadvantages, 
tbeld 1 distributed her resources so as to make a ‘ show in the world, and thus 
ected ® | Support her diplomacy at all points. The result was that Japan, by 


| cautions strategy and by employing to the fullest advantage her 


Nan! | Dumerous torpedo craft, was able to cripple the ships at Port Arthur 
ook pa | *rlyinthe war, and finally to destroy them, and she retained intact her 
thin Ù Í Whole Fleet, with the exception of two battleships, two cruisers, and 

bee | poe Mosquito craft, to deal with the reinforcements which Russia 
cpa | y dispatched from the Baltic. If the Russian Admiralty had 
ng e™ | "lied two months before the war opened the disaster which 
iy threatened them, and had taken steps to strengthen the Pacific 
RN Squadron by robbing the Baltic, and thus showing the flag in less 
ite’ f ee in those waters—which meant a loss of prestige—they might 


ee Placed vis-a-vis to the J apanese Fleet a force which, despite 
© inferior training of the personnel, could hardly have failed to change 


Mi) 
Mpletely the course of the campaign. 
_ “te Japanese people before and in the course of the war, had 
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many temptations to disperse their naval power, ; 
of Formosa, they might have been induced to age he Wher 
mainly to defend this island against attack, ang ao a a | 
dispatched other forces to protect their merchant shi °Y might ha 
verged upon Japan through the Straits of Malacca and a 
With world-wide commercial interests they might hay n 
squadrons in European and American waters on the s Mis | 
trade follows the flag. In so doing they would have ee the | 
accordance with the policy which has been strongly a Sete il 
Great Britain, where a great deal has been heard of the Mi | 
of affording to ships flying the red ensign adequate armed ee | 
The Japanese authorities resisted all specious arguni ie | 
of the dispersion of naval power, and concentrated their efforts k l 
the main business of naval warfare, which consists in meetin ‘\ | 
enemy and defeating him. Their policy was bound to succeed, and | 
did succeed ; and it may be accepted as certain that in the new cru, 
stances which have arisen, when the temptation to dispersion is | 
greater than before, they will not depart from a line of action whith f 
achieved victory against considerable odds. They fully realise thi | 
in time of war an enemy may attack their commerce, may suowél | 
even in seizing valuable liners and cargoes ; but such losses, harass | 
and annoying as they may be, do not aflect the main issue of th | 
struggle. As in the past so in the future, therefore, concentrati | 
will be the watchword of the Japanese Fleet, and it will beheld alvas | 
ready to act in unison under the command of the best available a | 
enjoying a large measure of independence, but reflecting the tachi | 
ideas of the naval general staff. ei 
3 i testimony 8” | 
For many years past there has been a conflict of ‘cae 
the virtues of gun and torpedo. What line will Tepe ia 
experience, take? In England, as in America, in the Bea i 
the Russo-Japanese conflict there was a tendency to on ae if | 
Japanese won their victories by means of the torpedo, P tively WH | 
had had no battleships they might still have dealt ¢ Be wi | 
their enemy. The Japanese themselves did not ae von te 
They have recognised, that there is no antagoms™ be fi 
and the torpedo, and that they cannot hold the 
Eastern seas without the assistance of the gun-ship- 
torpedo are complementary weapons. Sometin eee 6, 
be used first, and the gun will exert its influence “r and in othe 
an enemy tries to force a narrow channel at night; 
cumstances, as illustrated by the battle of the Sea 


Admiral Rojdestvensky’s progress, they zo 
because he entered the war zone by daylight 
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2 checked by the accurate gun fire of the battleships and cruisers 
Japanese Fleet, and when it had been damaged and reduced to 


lata | of the A : aa i 
ht fs state of indescribable confusion and disorder, Admiral Togo Jet 
it th Joose his mosquito craft in the gathering darkness, and they discharged 
meri E horde of torpedoes with deadly effect. The Japanese admiral 
ig | jas stated that the issue of the battle was decided within thirty- 
Ple thy | geven minutes of the firing of the first shot by the Russians, and this 
cüi | result was entirely achieved by the use of the gun; but it was the 
ateli | torpedo which completed the rout. The Japanese could not have won 
Dorta | their unparalleled victory without the devastating fire of the battle- 
tection, | ships and cruisers, but their triumph would not have amounted to the 
| favou | practical annihilation of the Russian armada had they not had at 
tS upon | iheir disposal about one hundred torpedo craft to complete the débacle. 
ting tl | Ina modern fleet action an admiral will need to have at his command 
1, andi | battleships and torpedo craft, and only by the successful use of the 
circu. gun and the torpedo as complementary weapons can he hope to 
asin | gchieve decisive victory. The Japanese, in their plans for main- 
nvhic | taining the strength of their fleet, fully appreciate that the torpedo as 
ise tut | well as the gun are essential instruments in naval warfare. 
suwel | Since the first reports of the Battle of the Sea of Japan were pub- 
arasiig | lished a fierce controversy has raged as to the tactical advantages 
e ofthe | of speed; but to naval students bound down by no pre-disposed 
nitration | theories the story of this contest has been a remarkable revelation 
dalvay | of the immense importance of speed in strategy and also in tactics. 
dmi, | When the Russians were fitting out Admiral Rojdestvensky’s fleet, 
tadial | they included in it a large number of units of poor steaming capacity. 
| Inagreement with some British admirals, they doubted whether speed 
ny si | was of tactical value, and consequently they collected all the gun- 
vith wat | ships and torpedo craft in the Baltic, and, without consideration of 
days d | their steaming qualities, placed them under the flag of Admiral Rojdest- 
thatit © Vensky. The J apanese Navy, on the other hand, was built on lines 


if te | Which were regarded by many European observers as unsound. The 
ely with | battleships were given a speed of from eighteen to nineteen knots, 
pis’ | Which was from a knot to two knots greater than that of the ships 
the” | of an equivalent date in other fleets. Six of these heavy gunships were 
| “structed, and the Japanese were urged to invest the remainder of the 

“pital available in more battleships. They resisted the temptation, and 
edo vl | cided to build an equivalent number of even swifter gunships with 
8 wh? | mour of less thickness. They thus acquired an additional number of 


D Ets, viz, eight armoured cruisers, with a speed ranging from twenty 
3 e to twenty-three knots. No other Admiralty had provided so 
ab et 8° a proportion of armoured cruisers to pattleships, and it was held 


dst | “tthe Japanese might have invested their money to better advantage. 


aL es light upon this policy does the Battle of the Sea of Japan 

polo j eq S upon cmg (poney Be 
f ] Ja Testimony to the important results which acerue to the 
i a owing to their possession of greater speed is given In the 
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report of aaua Enquist, who escaped with three on: 
The enemy’s tactics were directed to preventi serg iy 
through to Vladisvostok. Every time our AEA from ne 
steer northwards the Japanese, thanks to their sane attemp 4 
off our columns, their battleships concentrating ace i 
leading ships.’ Later on, he records the Successful ‘ta ite on 
Japanese in surrounding the Russian ships, and he adds, “¢ 
the low speed of our ships it was difficult to escape from the i 
Other Russian officers confirm this view, and attribute in Posti | 
measure the victory of the Japanese to the fact that Adrian ie 
had a force at his command which was practically able r K 
round the Russians, changing formations and positions in ae | 
which completely bewildered and demoralised the enemy, 4 a 
_ of-war is always a compromise between the offensive and defensiv | 
but in the ships which the Japanese are now building they are obti, | 
ing the highest possible speed without undue reduction of offen 
and defensive qualities. 
These three main points, first, concentration of power, second i 
the complementary character of the gun and the torpedo, and thin, | h 
the importance of speed, must be borne in mind in endeavouring i | 
realise the future which lies before the Japanese Navy. The autio | 
rities at Tokio are in no doubt as to the importance of force misel | 
and handled in skilful combination, and they will continue to conc: | 
trate their fleets in their own waters. Nothing has occurred "i | 
them to change their views as to the respective róles of the E | 
torpedo, and their wisdom in attaching high value to speed has r | 
fully confirmed. These three points will dominate the ae | 
of the Japanese Navy, and the authorities will also pel TA | 
sidiary lessons which have been emphasised during the war, darya | 
portant of these is the uselessness of the 6-inch gun SS a prvi | 
the necessity of adequate and efficient ‘ fire control, an A 
of a highly skilled engineering personnel so that when th 


’ 
{ 
t 
í 
f 

i 

ations: | 

comes the mechanical efficiency of the fleet may ae e policy pow # 
The Japanese hold the same views on construe ae prog 
before the war, only more so. While the wat was wo bat 


Os ere 
fact soon after hostilities had commenced thoy Peis sea av pi : 


e hour of ti 
lise expect 


ships in England, which have now been comp el 
and Barrow. These two ships, Katora and HoT le 
some measure the British ships of King Edward } f 


transition from the familiar 15,000-ton ba 
similar to the Mikasa, to the colossal ship of ted than the P 


No sooner had the lessons of the war been diges qried & step 
concentration of power in a single hull was peri aD 
and two more battleships were laid down at * ae tt a 
at Yokosuka which will be the largest mer pm 


larger even than the British battleship Dreadnowg™ 


Spee 
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policy has been adopted in reference to cruisers. The new 


fy, f 1907 


Ma aot this type are really swift battleships of huge power. Japan has 
ie | ays aimed at nearly twice as many armoured cruisers as battleships. 
A a ie eneral features—though not in armament—the two Japanese 
$ ne pattleships closely resemble the Dreadnought. Japan has been con- 
a | Hed by the course of events that the G-inch gun, throwing a 100- 
igs | ound shell, ig outclassed for battle work, and in neither of the new 


ng, | hattlesbips is this weapon carried. In place of a one-big-gun arma- 
10 a | ment of ten 12-inch weapons as in the Dreadnought, the Japanese 
a o jn these two new battleships have mounted four 12-inch guns and 
aa OT velve 10-inch, while a dozen 47-inch quick-firers will be utilised for 

wi repelling attacks by torpedo craft. Prior to the war with Russia, the 


F x | 12-pounder gun was considered sufficiently powerful for dealing with 
at | torpedo craft, but now this small piece is no longer looked upon as 
; ob | efective, and while in the British battleships about to be laid down 
offens, | the 4-inch gun will be used, the J apanese have gone a step further 

in fitting 47-inch weapons, throwing a shell of fifty pounds. The 
second {7-inch gun does not, however, replace the outclassed 6-inch gun as 
itl thin | has been suggested in some criticisms, but supersedes the 12 pounders 
wingi | hitherto carried by practically all the battleships of the world, These 
emih | tWo Japanese vessels will have about the same rate of steaming as the 
omsl | Dreadnought, and this is surely the most effective reply which can be 
conc | wade to those critics who have been so energetic in criticising this 
J to lad feature of the battleship design of the Admiralty. The Japanese 
gan al ships were laid down before the end of the war, and consequently 


they do not embody the maturely considered lessons of battle. It 
elope | will be found that the next battleship to be laid down by the Jap- 
py sb | anese will correspond in armament to the one-big-gun. principle— 
mosti: all 12-inch weapons as in the Dreadnought—embodied with so much 
Jary at, | M%ccess in the British ships and now being copied by the American, 
goviti German, and Russian naval authorities. This unanimity is @ 
ae ml | SUlliciently conclusive cowp-de-griice to the efforts which have been 

| Made so energetically to depreciate the British design. Two and a 
half years have elapsed since the plans of the Dreadnought were pre- 


hag been | 


DL i 
d | Pared, and now we have the spectacle of all the great naval Powers 
o batt | Peet France, whose design is open to severe eriticism—busying 
, Biss | ,“Mselves in evolving ships embodying the same puncte 
n bling i | Sgun armament, a complete armoured belt running from end to end, 
math tk gh Speed, and effective bulkheads in association with various 


itlempts so to construct the hulls as to offer more effective resistance 
] i picer-water explosions of mines or torpedoes. Month by month 

ecomes increasingly apparent that the Dreadnought sets a new 
a dard of battleship strength. The Dreadnought was an inevitable 
‘Velopment, but the virtue of the British Admiralty lies in the fact 
they seized and adopted the main lessons of the war before even 
* two combatants. Now that Great Britain has one Dreadnought 


E y 
A 
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y h is in an advan ; 
completed, three Dreadnoughis es 2 ced Stage o Oust: 
and is about to lay down three greater readnoughts, and hag i es] 
tion three Dreadnought cruisers nearly ready for sea, Russia n pet 
the United States, and Germany are all preparing to build ys | Th 


as nearly identical design as possible. We have gained ala 2 ho} obj 
years in naval construction. tig | ia 

Japan is also building cruisers, but these vessels do NOt reprige, tin 
post-war wisdom. There are three armoured cruisers in har Lt } bu 
one, the Tsukuba, has just been completed. One of the ie a | shi 
sister ship to the T sukuba which recently visited England, a | tha 
displaces 13,750 tons, has a speed of twenty-one knots, ad i Í m 
armament of four 12-inch and twelve 6-inch guns. In these two shy 4 jin 
the 6-inch quick-firer is retained, but it may be added that Japan y n 
already been led by convincing reasons to abandon this Weapon! by 
She now has in hand two other armoured cruisers, and in place of le 
‘twelve 6-inch guns each will carry eight 8-inch weapons. The binh | wil 


gun has seen its day. It is uncertain what speed these last two ships | 
will have, but as they are to be of 1,000 tons greater displacement | spe 
than the Tsukuba and Ikoma it may be presumed that they will stem — 
considerably faster than those two ships which have a normal rte | ofj 
of steaming of twenty-one knots. There is also a third-class cruiset | ing 
in hand, together with two scouts, but these vessels are of slight bat 
importance ; the main fact is that Japan is concentrating her main the 
efforts on the construction of armoured ships and torpedo craft, | — 
“which she has a large number of great size since the war—in fact, she | he 
is following in the same path as has been marked out by the Brits | ligt 
Admiralty. The war changed the principle of design of battleship al j be 
torpedo craft, and for this reason the British authorities for two ye 


í 


have been busy with these two classes of ships. E Re 
In matters of naval construction the J apanese speak mitha n | ; 
of authority. They have just emerged victorious from & a i 
with one of the greatest fleets of the world, and every incident jom * 
Opening of the struggle to its close has been duly noted and Weg pre 
With a view of improving the instruments of war in the future: gente | fac 
chair of itics may discuss the virtues of the battleship ong i | æ 
dimensions, they may continue to plead for the survival Be |H 
si 


and costly cruiser with its protected deck and absence of omt f 
they may urge the quickness of fire which can be obtaime potion d 
Cinch gun, and they may depreciate the torpedo, but oe og of t 
the J apanese in building up a fleet which is to take the Me 
Wat-worn ships which are fast becoming obsolete ofc he ait 


of all their arguments. J apan is incorporating in her § 


* The battleship Mik 
E : asa, after sinking in Sasebo harbour, ing m0 ai 
Bae ena in place of eight ‘Gin. quick fiers, four 10-in. guns 22° a k 
ini cant change to carry out in a vessel no longer absotu on Bii 
panese consider that the heavy expenditure will be justified by m 
tg : : 


bat 


% : 
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perience of war, while the critics are merely giving expression to 
Z sonal views which they have never had an opportunity of testing. 
The Japanese have been engaged in battle and understand that the 
object of war 15 not to play with an enemy, injuring him here and 
harassing him there, but to annihilate him in the shortest possible 
time. For this work the big gun and the torpedo are both essential, 
put in the fulness of their knowledge they have abandoned in the 
ships begun since the Battle of the Sea of Japan all battle guns smaller 
than the 8-inch weapon, because they hold that given superior speed 
an admiral is able to adapt his tactics to suit his weapons, and can 
himself select a range of battle which will give him an opportunity of 
pouring in a heavy fire from his 12-inch, 10-inch, and 8-inch guns” 
while keeping his own ships outside the range of the 6-inch carried 
by the older vessels of a foe. Unless he possesses superiority of speed 
he cannot utilise his heavy guns to the greatest advantage, since he 
will no longer possess the great advantage of determining the 
range of action, and unless he have heavy guns he cannot use his 
speed tactically to the best advantage. 

The British Admiralty took the lead in this matter of concentration 
of power in a single hull, and now all the nations of the world are follow- 
ing in their footsteps. The navy of the future will consist mainly of 
battleships and torpedo craft. The battleships will be of two types, 
the heavy and the light—practically battleship-cruisers of various sizes 


1907 


| —and the torpedo craft will be similarly of two classes, some more 


heavily built for service in the open sea with the fleet, and others of 


| lighter construction for use in coast defence, and in addition there will 


be submarines. 

The new Japanese ships are being built in Japan. The Japanese 
mechanic has acquired technique of a high standard, and the Japanese 
Government, as events have now shown, can depend upon their own 
yards for the construction of the largest men-of-war. Since the 
struggle with Russia opened, the Imperial foundry, which has been 
‘under construction for several years, has been completed, and has 


| Moved a complete success. J apan has already provided herself with 


factories for the construction of guns and the manufacture of armour. 
elore long Japan will be entirely independent of outside assistance. 
he present fleet is exotic, but the fleet of the future will be of home 


_ , struction and will realise the ambitions which the J apanese people 


"Ve so long entertained. They have been willing pupils of the Western 
<> but during the years of tutelage they have never hidden their 
Wy to cast off the props which stood them in good stead during 
€ period of development. 


ARCHIBALD S. HURD. 
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Mines be prophesied that the 8-inch gun will also disappear in new cruiser 
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| ONE ASPECT OF PAN-ISLAMISM E 
i Egy 
Wh 
We have recently heard, principally apropos of the disturbances in s : 
i Egypt, a considerable amount concerning Pan-Islamism. Taking an 
} into consideration how much has been written on this subject, it the 
$ is surprising to find how little has been said concerning one of the is |: 
principal organisations for the propagation of Pan-Islamism. I refer rac 
to the sect known as Senussia. | are 
I am aware that, comparatively speaking, extremely little is tt the 
known in Europe regarding this organisation. In fact, to the mm | Jeh 
$ in the street the name Senussia conveys no meaning whatsoever: | tot 
K yet, for the few possessing a knowledge of this sect, the name, T think, bus 
holds a sinister and peculiar significance. The little that is know, ; 
moreover, proves that the influence of the Senussia is both extensive Mo 
and far-reaching, and, being bitterly anti-European, is likely—n¥) in 
almost certain—to become the cause of grave anxiety and danget m | and 
the future, if not of the total expulsion of the white man from ee | car 
an event prophesied by no less an African authority than Dr. Cat | Re 
Peters. | 
At this present moment there is throughout Africa very a fou 
discontent among the native population, not only in Mahoma 
; countries, but universally over the length and breadth of eo | i 
| 7 continent. We have had the Somaliland expedition, mi nth- Wet | mo 


ances in Egypt, the Zulu rising, the troubles in German ae expel 
; ; and East Africa, various affairs on the West coast, the N shows 
‘a’ tion on the Hast coast ; all minor events possibly, but straw nestioh 


in which d rection the wind blows. We have the Moroco? 3 


Mad Mullah to the subjects of Dinizulu, from Nigeria © o 

but all these are some of the outward and visible ae 

deep and powerful undercurrent of discontent and Lae 

even now sweeping over the African continent. 42 uer h 28 

the natives take up any cause, any local grievance whic 5 
WEA 


= a 


D 
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hema chance of proving their animosity to the white man’s authority. 


(an it not be imagined, without violent effort, how enormous a force 
ould spring into being should some common factor unite these 
scattered factions ? This is what the Senussia bids fair to accomplish ; 
that is to say, by uniting a common blaze of revolt throughout 
African Islam, to kindle the entire Dark Continent. For an object- 
lesson of what a common grievance between different—nay hostile— 
factions can accomplish, we have the Indian Mutiny. 

Probably the most complete and accurate information regarding 
the Senussia is to be found in the Intelligence Departments of the 
Fgyptian Army in Cairo, and of the French in Northern Africa. 
While the whole of Northern Africa is permeated with the Senussia, 
its agents are actively employed in almost every Mahommedan country 
inthe world. In Turkey, Abyssinia, Somaliland, Egypt, the Sudan, 
and the British and other European colonies and protectorates .on 
the East and West coasts of Africa, an active Islamic propaganda 
js being vigorously disseminated, especially among the more warlike 
races; and also in particular among the trained native troops 
ae special efforts being made to inspire a feeling of hostility against 
the Christian religion, and to have all in readiness for the great 
Jehad which is to come. When it will come no one can tell, and this, 
io the thinking mind, is the greatest danger-signal about the whole 
business. 
` It is a comparatively easy matter to so influence any warlike 
Moslem people to religious enthusiasm that they are instantly ready 
in arms to strike a blow for the faith. But the most significant 
and sinister symptom of this anti-Christian crusade is that the message 
carried by the Senussia agents is, ‘ Wait, for the time is not yet ripe. 
Rest now, but when the hour arrives, rise, slay, and spare not.’ 

Taking into consideration the fact that the Senussia sect was 
founded in 1835, that its rise has been enormously rapid, and that 
ts propaganda has been actively and diligently preached in British 
Possessions for many years past, with scarcely one definite item of 


intelligence concerning it being known, it shows clearly that the. 


Motive power and organising intelligence must be something con- 
siderably above the average. It would seem practically impossible 
that a movement so enormous and significant can have been carried 


day by day for years, under the very noses of European officials 


‘nd trained and able administrators, among uncivilised natives, 
Mth scarcely one item of definite intelligence being discovered by 
* Various Governments. 
of T may not be amiss to give, before proceeding further, Dsn 
€ information generally known regarding the Senussia. ; 
he sect was founded in 1835 by Sidi Mahomed bin Ali es Senussia, 
Wise known as Sheikh Senussi, an Algerian Arab born near 
“staganem towards the end of the Turkish dominion. A lineal 
roe cc? 
La 
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descendant of the prophet Mahomed, he first m La E 
for sanctity at Fez. He then proceeded to Moon i TeDutak | 

menced preaching. However his Success, which 2 Where h cS a 
rapid, caused great local jealousy and he had perfore wes Temata, os 
He started a zawia or monastery at Alexandria, ee to oy | Be 


but being on | yo 


municated by the Shiekh el Islam at Cairo, he . Xeon, ; 
seek safety in flight. heh compel 1 o 
This time he fled across the Lybian desert to J ebel el A] a 
Benghazi on the north coast, where he agai : dar ney ae 
8 i 6; e again established _ oa 
and in a short time had obtained a considerable followin i a and | 
lived and preached, and died in 1859 or 1860, having fae here we hile 
the Senussia sect. He was succeeded by his son Manone “abl | any! 
The doctrine preached by the Sheikh Senussi, anq whic | stron 
comprises the doctrines and aims of his disciples, was as foley a | fores 
free the Mahommedan religion from the many abuses which = orga! 
crept into it. To restore, under one universal leader, the ae E 
purity of faith. Finally, and most especially, to free all Moen | e 
countries, more particularly those in Africa, from the dominion ol 0 
the infidel; to which end undying hostility to every Kafir is enjoined, Turk 
This last object, viz. to free Moslem countries from the rule of the | past 
infidel, is the primary object of their desire, without the fulfilmento! | until 
which, indeed, the remainder of their task would be almost impossible | ay J 
to attain. It is to be accomplished by a universal Jehad, or Holy i depôi 
War, after which Islam under a general leader—presumably the then | caray 
ruling Senussi sheikh—is to be cleansed and purified, and to retum | sulta; 
to its former austerity and rigour of faith. o | iab 
Such, briefly, are the aims of the Senussia, aims that are being | flock 
pressed with indomitable courage, with intense devotion, and with | Ario 
indefatigable perseverance.. u o 
Mahomed, the second sheikh, was declared by his father z d myst 
deathbed to be the long expected Mahdi, whose advent had i j te 
prophesied by the original founder of the Mahommedan eae wt D 
prophesy declares that a great Mahdi will arise, who will be fl i | nati 
himself reincarnated, shortly before the end of the woni P e] o | 
under his leadership the whole of mankind shall be gathore | that 
fold of Allah. goig t” | om, 
There were many circumstances which lent cre A ith e | beim 
dying sheikh’s statement, inasmuch as they cos a‘ the | ts st 
qualifications specified by the great Mahomed bya ait i kast, 
Mahdi might be known. As in the prophecy, the J”, gce | been, 
were named Mahomed and Fatima; he was 4 dine A ai a 
the prophet Mahomed ; he had lived for several n the prop” aoai 
as a hermit ; he had the ‘high nose and open face’ 0 a pe 1 h A 
and he had the V-shaped opening in his teeth an ne 


pe} 
between the shoulders which signify favoured of Alte y farot 1 
This dying declaration, accompanied by 8° E: 
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stances, gave to Mahomed a great initial advantage when 


iy a 

k | Sing the chieftainship of the Senussia. He himself, as he after- 
bl ei proved, was a man of unusually high ability and neglected 
ne i i opportunity of furthering his designs. Grasping the reins of 
im | office ab an advantageous moment, with much in his favour, he turned 


every circumstance to his advantage and in a very short time his 
ower and influence had rapidly increased. 

| Under his able command the Senussia sect advanced by leaps 
md bounds, and never during his lifetime did it cease to go forward, 
yhile at the time of his death it had reached a power greater than 
any to which it had previously attained. In addition to an extremely 
| strong personality, with remarkable brain-power, perception and 
foresight, as well as a fanatical zeal, Mahomed was an excellent 
organiser and administrator, two qualities by no means common 
among Arabs. Altogether a man of mark, more especially when 
| one takes into consideration the fact that he was an African Arab, and 


m | according to European standards an uneducated man. 

o One of his first acts was to found (by firman of the Sultan of 
: Tukey) the strongly fortified zawia of Jarabub or Jaghbub, north- 
he 


| east of the oasis of Siwah, on the frontier, between Egypt and Benghazi, 
| uitil quite recently, if not still, the headquarters of the organisation. 
| At Jarabub he established factories of arms and ammunition, and 
| depots of stores and war material. There he received tribute of 
caravans of ivory, slaves and ostrich feathers from the chiefs and 
| sultans of the interior. There came to him from the almost unknown 
| larbours of the North coast cargoes of arms and ammunition. There 
flocked pilgrims on their way to Mecca from Bornou, North and West 
Africa, Timbuctoo, and the Saharan provinces, to seek his blessing. 
Onc is compelled to wonder what can be the appearance of this 
| mysterious desert fortress, and not only fortress but mart, arsenal, 
monastery, and headquarters of a remarkable organisation, from 
Whence may come the call to arms which may sound the death knell 
S Europe in Africa. It must indeed be an awe-inspiring and fasci- 
| poe sight, this modern Medina, this fountain head from whence 
| the, tise a torrent as vast or vaster than that which, springing from 
ra Arab city near the Red Sea shore, overswept the Eastern world 
| aol centuries ago. Whatever its appearance may be, it can only 
|. magined by Western minds, for no European foot has so far trodden 
Streets and no European eye has lighted on its walls. Three at 
| Le Nachtigal, Duverier, and Rohlfs have essayed, but all have 
© the. turned back by members of the brotherhood long before sighting 
7 toy, hee and of the native spies sent out by various Governments, 
1 M any, have returned. i ; 
A tads Jarabub, Mahomed held yearly meetings of the Mukademin— 
| yar of local branches—to discuss and decide upon the ensuing 
| ` Policy. He established a wonderfully effective system of 


re 
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communication by courier between zawias, and i My 
system for the rapid transmission of import may Wated ao d 
also a complete system of registers of all mene N news. Ha Re a 
Thanks to his able administration, the Se = x the seo, Jola 
extremely powerful. So secure indeed diaaa Tapidly beta, d a 
become, that in 1861 he was strong enough to pag “home t nee | i 
excommunicating Abdul Majid, Sultan of Trk E edict practi ; 
of the Faithful, on account of the closeness on a Coma ; | kas 
European Powers. The fact of the Sultan’s q vy lation vi | Sud 
the passing of this edict added enormously to the e Shortly de j met 
So rapid was the growth of the Senussia that : 1 Mahone | far 
known to be over 120 zawias in existence distributed ha p 
every Mahommedan country. i Oor aling J has 
Mahomed was expected to make some demonstration in Novemb | abs 
1882, the beginning of the fourteenth century of the Hiir he ia 
date passed without any action on his part, probably OL oe 
of his ability to see that the occasion was premature, and that ae T 
on any large scale was impossible. Mahomed died a few years A l a 
never having sanctioned any Jehad on a large scale, probably m mal 
account of the Teason given above. He is reported to have bm | offic 
succeeded by his son, the present sheikh, about whom little definite | ma} 
information is forthcoming, but from what knowledge we hae | toc 
there is no doubt that the policy inaugurated by Mahomed is big | the 
vigorously developed by his successor along precisely the same lms | I vw: 
I trust that I have made it clear that Mahomed was a mmo | the 
exceptional ability, Like his father, the first sheikh, he surromid | the 
himself with an atmosphere of saintly mystery. Always a E 
like the masked prophet of Khorassan, even from his most intimate | ofo 
disciples, he lived in great seclusion and holy aloofness, which, w ! 
with his powerful personality and commanding ability, main | it : 
tendered him an object of the greatest reverence and awe t0 z 
immediate followers, if not to the entire Moslem world. In wah i 
ance with his teaching, his disciples keep unknown, 48 a g | ke 
their connection with the Senussia. They have no a ist 
marks or devices as have the majority of Mahommedan Kho o wib’ | infir 
The Senussia devotee can, like the freemason, commun úh f fait 
brother secretly, while the outsider has no idea of his cong | cont 
this powerful organisation. ig enfor? M Te 
Among themselves the members of the Senuss# : to ola qe 
strict letter of Mahommedan law—sometimes proce’ ito crys! pul 
ridiculous extremes ; for instance, some refuse to cont ime Si 
sugar, on the ground that the animal charcoal oi Si 
the refining process may have been made from an anti ai the 


according to Moslem law. Great simplicity 4? 
are enforced, and the members are devoted bod 
attainment of their ends. At the zawias all slave 
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pranded all (Allah), go signifies that they are consecrated to 
Miri une nowice: on Jomung ng compelled to renounce the world. 
4j] rich clothing and ornaments are forbidden. Weapons, however, 
aË be decorated, since they are for use against the infidel in the 
Holy War which is to come. 

At the present moment over all the British possessions on the 
Fast and West coasts of Africa, and of course in Egypt and the 
gudan, the most determined efforts are being made to enlist into 
membership all the Mahommedan troops. Since the West coast is 
far more in touch with the North by the several caravan routes, it 
is natural that Senussia preaching has been in progress longer and 
has taken a deeper root there than on the East. I believe that I am 
absolutely correct in saying that numbers of Senussia agents yearly 
enlist as soldiers with the sole purpose of carrying on their mission 
among the troops. 

Indeed, I understand that so firmly is the propaganda established 
on the West coast, that it is utterly impossible to say of any one 
native officer, non-commissioned officer, or private soldier, ‘ That 
man is not a Senussia agent.’ Your most trusted non-commissioned 
officer, your personal orderly, a soldier with ten or fifteen years’ service, 
may have enlisted simply and solely as a Senussia agent and is there 
to devote his whole life, with all the authority of his rank and all 
the influence of his service, to the spreading of the message of Islam. 
I write with no personal experience of this part of Africa, but I have 
the assurance of one, by no means prone to speak lightly, that should 
the word Jehad come from the Sheikh Senussi, should the powder- 
mine at Jarabub be fired to-morrow, seventy-five per cent. at least 
of our Mahommedan troops would be in arms against us. 

Let it be understood that by these words I desire to cast no slur 
on the reputation or honour of our West African soldiers. Far from 
it: on many a hard-fought field, im many a desperate effort, have 
they proved their staunch devotion and their dogged courage ; 
n pluck, endurance, and daring they have been tried—severely 
edad they have not been found wanting. But what I maintain 
this, that they, like any other warlike and manly race, would 
Infinitely prefer—and is it unnatural ?—the rule of one of their own 
ae Tace, and colour to that of a white-skinned infidel from another 
Sntinent, whose every idea differs so radically from their own. 

e inference is obvious. Almost any Sikh—a race quoted daily 
J aa their devotion, and as typical of almost every fine quality— 
a tell the white man, openly and without reserve, that while 
; as and loyally serving the English Raj, should they see a 
A hele chance of establishing an independent Sikh State, every 

Would rise in arms against us to-morrow. And who can blame 


t 
temor the black African soldier ? Not I, for one. à 
Matters have not yet advanced so far on the East coast, but during 
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Some five years in British East A frica and Ugang Seyi, 
across signs and indications which g0 to prove th 2 I have o 
Senussia movement is afoot. we = 


Most Vigor int 
In dealing with so ably organised a Campaign as this ; Afr 
is almost impossible to obtain. In the first Place UT Orta, age 
a white man extraordinarily well the native will ae : he king J the 
which conceals his mind, or admit the European into his ift the wj sta 
thoughts. How much more difficult it is then to obt Casu f and 
on a subject so important and so bound up with all the mil | Pa 


life l E 
ey Ņ nti 
rer y 1 Tahommedan. Crests 0) 


Further, the elementary and fundamental teaching of J, 
that every Kafir is born predestined to eternal damnation 
needs plant an instinctive contempt and hostility in every 1 
breast. Again, it is utterly impossible for the 
to follow the train of thought and logic of the native mind. A Buron | 
can do so; here and there we find a man with the same power, but | 
how many men there are to whom, after twenty years of daily contat 
with a black race, the native mind is an unknown quan 
workings not even guessed at—much less known. 

Taking all these circumstances into consideration, it will be sen 
that the difficulty of obtaining any credible intelligence is almst | 
insurmountable ; and, in addition to all this, there is the fact thst 
to the average Mahommedan the Sheikh Senussi is one of the most—il 
not the most—powerful influences in the world of Islam. He is 
admittedly a far more potent influence than either the Mahdi or i | 
Khalifa at the zenith of their power. Indeed, the then Sheikh a | 
refused, with scorn and contempt, the aid for which the Mahdi (whom 
he considered an imposter and charlatan) appealed to him. aa 

The following information I gained from a brother ofl as 
in British East Africa, He obtained it from his orderly, an ae 
and a Christian (nominally). This man had been his Feet 
some five years and was devoted to him personally, pu a on ths | 
with the greatest difficulty that he could be induced Oe ‘nfo | 
subject. The orderly had great opportunities of ale the met 
tion, as he belonged to a Sudanese company nine anna 
of which were ex-Dervish prisoners at Atbara z ad i amount Ù + 
this company there is undoubtedly a considera inated, wii! | 
Senussia propaganda being at the present time dissem 
was known to this man. ever be n 

How much more he knew than he revealed oe an a 
tained, as he was recently killed in a punitive expedi -pink tat 


ust 
rery Mosken 
average European | 


tity—it 


( 
source of information thus sealed. In my own homed m Mon 
man’s story represents about the average Ma deeply imple ae dwi 
knowledge on the subject. Some of the more snowed sald 


zn 
however, undoubtedly have a considerably greater 
story is as follows : 


as 
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The Sheikh Senussi is at present at Tunis Khuddera engaged 
‘a organising a movement for a general Mahommedan rising throughout 
Africa. He has agents throughout North and West Africa, and his 
agents have reached East Africa, emil are enlisting the Mahommedans 
| there in the cause. Also the Sheikh Senussi’s intention, before 

` starting a general rising, is to get his movement thoroughly organised, 
and then, if possible, to wait until a war breaks out in which either 
france, or England, or both are involved, and are thus unable to give 
a great deal of attention to Africa. 

The orderly also gave the name and residence of the chief Senussia 
agent in Khartoum. I have tried to give the man’s story in, as near 
as possible, his own words, and have confined myself to the bald facts. 
Such a story coming without hints, prompting, or suggestion, but 
with the greatest reluctance, from an ignorant and uneducated native, 
appears to me to be singularly significant. The statement agrees with 
the information which had been previously collected in other parts 
of Africa, and there can be no question as to its truth. It is known 
that the Senussia, while bitterly anti-European, is especially hostile 
to France and England, the two most powerful European nations 
in Mahommedan Africa. 

Up to the present the Senussi sheikhs have made no serious 
demonstration. The probable reason of this is that they have been 
men of sufficient acumen to realise the loss of prestige that would 
ensue from identifying themselves with a losing cause, as any Jehad 
must so far have been. At the same time there is no doubt that 
they have been and are behind almost every native disturbance in 
French territory in Northern Africa. It is certain that the outbreak 
in 1881, when Colonel Flatters and almost his entire force were wiped 
out by the Hoggar Tewareks and the Welad Sidi Sheikh Arabs, was 
Inspired by the Sheikh Senussi, Mahomed II., through the agency 
of Abd el Kadr, Again, the outbreak near Algiers in 1901, instigated 
by Bu Amana, was undoubtedly a Senussi plot, and on October of 
st year a party of Senussi devotees exterminated a French patrol in 
the Sahara, 

Although refusing to enter into communication with the Mahdi or 
i halifa, it is certain that the Senussi sheikh was, and is, in 

, “spondence with the Mullah in Somaliland—of whom the last 
“Snot yet been heard. It also appears extremely probable that 
a Tecent disturbances in Egypt were fomented by the Senussia 
a there, although the outbreaks were pee eae a 
tien by the Senussia, who were unable to keep in hand the 
i 10n they had created. ae 
a ne of the incidents which struck me as most significant of the 

ress of this movement in British East Africa was the fact that 
wa’, r last year five Sudanese non-commissioned n n 

e known to have taken their discharge, time expired, tor the 
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purpose of joining the Senussi sheikh’s forces in North 
instead of re-engaging. A glance at the map of Aaa em Attic 
the journey from Mombasa to Jarabub is no light un deet Show thy | 

This incident speaks for itself. How many Toe A l 
soldiers have joined the sheikh I am quite unable to say, } 
five particular men are known to be with him now Ys but the, | 
three were non-commissioned officers, and of the two | 
one had been my own personal orderly, and a pluc 
better soldier it would be impossible to find. 


E the 
private clin 
kier fellow a | 


Another significant and interesting point is that I have ie 
a : i : ave reliable E 
information that yearly numbers of the Senussia are sent to Eum a 
chiefly to England and France, to be throughly educated on Euro s : 
lines. These men come chiefly from the North and West of ee 4 
These two facts alone show definitely that we are dealing with i; a 
ordinary Arab or negro fanatical outbreak, but with a vast organised 
movement directed by a high intelligence Whose ramifications extent al 
everywhere, and which in the coming years will prove itself a distint co 
and important, if not the dominating, factor in the affairs of the in 
Dark Continent. it 

In Barbary, the Sahara, and in fact all Northern Africa, Senusim | N 
penetrates the whole of Islam. It is firmly established in Egypt, | to 
the Sudan, Somaliland, Arabia, Abyssinia, Mesopotamia, Asia Min, |  — 
Turkey, Uganda, Zanzibar, and the East and West coasts of Afric | of 
The following towns and districts are hotbeds: El Aghowat, Omm | $n 
Algiers, Twat, Insala, Timbuctoo, Senegal, Murzuk, Kanem, North l 
West of Lake Chad, Bornou, Tripoli, Tunis, Jarabub, and Bengha | A 
From all these places emissaries in hundreds sally forth to peh | a 


the Jehad to the faithful. 


I have but little information concerning this forme 
Mos | 


solute and 


ably I shall be set down as an alarmist, but it is my ab i 
force tha! 


certain conviction that the Senussia is a far more mighty T 
we in Europe have any conception of, that it is prospering ie r a 
prestige daily—almost hourly—and that the day 1s eee pmd | 
nearer when we shall stand face to face with a wave of T organ 
fanaticism, universal throughout the continent, thorha a pa 1 
and amply prepared, compared to which all previous wa 

; Ge a 
races will be the merest child’s play. a that di 


This may not come in our time, for to have all tally 


ae | 


taking no risks, and mean when war does Coe it phe 
ready and the odds as far as possible in their ae orisis, put = ‘ 
that the next twenty years will see the advent © nore 


: [i 
can be certain ?—it may be fifty years hence, it m 4 
It is needless to mention the effect that a Mahon joa $ 
magnitude will have on the warlike pagan oo 
the Zulus, Swazis, Basutos, Wanyema, Masai, &¢: 
À ge 
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at the chance of striking a blow at their white masters, I am con- 
vinced that when the time does come, every black skin in Africa, 
with the possible exception of the Christian Abyssinians, will be in 
arms against the white races. When that day does come, and come 
it will certain as fate, the whites in Africa will be at death grips with 
one of the most formidable movements of all time—a wave of Moslem 
fanaticism rolling in countless numbers across the African continent. 
Composed of some of the very finest fighting material—if not the 
very finest—in the whole world, much of it trained to arms by 
[uropeans, well armed, ably organised and led, gathering momentum 
at every step, there will spring into being one of the most irresistible 
forces the world will yet have seen. In a day there will have arisen 
a situation compared to which the Indian Mutiny and the Sudan 
campaigns combined would be the smallest of incidents. 

As I have already said, this will probably be considered an 

absurdly exaggerated view. Let me once again reiterate my firm 
conviction that the next twenty years will see Europe struggling 
in the throes of an African war against forces so great that at the end 
it is unlikely to a degree that a single white man remains in Africa. 
Nor am I alone in this belief ; I have already quoted Dr. Carl Peters 
to this effect, and I could quote in support the opinion of many others 
—of men who have dedicated their lives to Africa, who have given her 
of their best, and who form part of the small minority of Europeans who 
know the native mind. 
So great is the unrest and discontent among all native races of 
Africa that it needs but a spark to set the continent ablaze from end 
to end. To me the Senussia appears to be the source from which 
that spark will come to fire the powder mine which is awaiting it. 


H. A. WILSON. 


ae 
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SCHOOL HYGIENE 


N Tux Second International Congress on School Hy, 
gone. The first was held in Nuremberg in 19 
owed its origin largely to the efforts of Professo 
attended by representatives of a considerable nu 
other Governments. The report of its 


04. That Congres 


mber of European and 
proceedings is in an interest. 


As Sir Lauder Brunton so well said in his Presidential Addres 
at the opening of the second congress in London on Monday, the 
Sth of August, the term ‘school hygiene’ was hardly a recognised 


to efforts of many earnest pioneers in the subject, there is a consider 
able literature and a large number of experts. 
It was felt at Nuremberg that the second congress, to be helid 
in London in 1907, would have to handle several more aspects d 
the school hygiene problem than there was time to deal witi # 
| Nuremberg, and the comprehensive programme of this London a 
gress sufficiently shows what a variety of important topics e 
to be considered in any adequate discussion of school hygiene. m p 
it might be useful to sum up the objects which those who BT 
such conferences have in view. The study of health is no w a 
The Greeks and Romans studied it, and everything ws © 
Athens and Rome to promote the bodily health of t aT 
Coming nearer to our own time, John Locke, over 200 yea! es eb 
lished one of the best books on education that have ever Pars j 
in fact at this present Conference Herr Karl Roller, © ceded li 
declared that John Locke, more than all pedagogues who Pr game 
and even those who succeeded him, showed a keen Ms 
physical development of his pupils. Among the princip es 
was one to the effect that children should be taught ts 
their own health. He did not forget to hint at the ee v 
recreation, and he recommended dancing, musio, oF plays En 
and riding. For younger children he recommende nature 4 
insisted that the gamesome humour wisely adapted i 1 keep "P 
age and temper of children romia be encourage, 


A 
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Glene has come an | 


r Griesbach, and wa | 


ing volume of some 500 pages. A great variety of subjects ver | 
discussed and much useful information and experience was obtained, | 


expression until a comparatively few years ago; whereas now, owing 


oie | 


hose natiod | 
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spirits and improve their strength and health. He also emphasised 
the fact that habit is the great factor in education. We have no 
doubt lagged behind other countries im our study of the physical 
condition of children ; though the National Health Society (among 
others), which held its thirty-fourth annual meeting in April last, has 
done a great deal to diffuse knowledge in the homes of the people. 
Now that the State interferes and usurps the function of the parents 
by compelling the children to go to school, it must perforce undertake 
the whole of their education. 
In earlier days it was considered sufficient to teach children to 
read, write and sum efficiently, and the rest of their training, or ‘ draw- 
ing out,’ was left to the parents. One of the most able papers read 
before the Conference says that, owing to civilisation and our inter- 
ference with nature’s rough and ready method of natural selection, and 
by removing checks, making life as easy as possible for the unfit, the 
race has deteriorated. While formerly in consequence of natural checks, 
by which nature eliminated the unfit, the race was continued by strong 
people who had, so to speak, ‘ weathered the storm’ and survived by 
their superior strength; so now it behoves us as a nation to consider 
the best manner of dealing with the problem of preserving the phy- 
sique, and bringing up the rising generation in order to counteract the 
evils of deterioration. I trust that none of my readers will misunder- 
stand me, and think I am dwelling unduly on heredity, but it is obvious 
that if any distinct breed of animals had been left to the laisser faire 
Policy (which is inevitable where human beings are concerned), the 
main object of producing a strong and healthy breed would have been 
defeated. In a most able article in the Times of Saturday, the 3rd of 
August, a point was made of the non-controversial character of a 
hygiene conference. There can be no dispute as to the object to 
be attained, but there is much diversity of opinion as to how it 
should be achieved. A glance through the papers read at the 
Congress will show how authorities differ as to what should be 
taught and how it should be taught. No doubt the method of 
Conducting medical inspection will vary in different countries. In 
Mne Paper the rich parent was held to be as much to blame as the 
| Poor. Dr. Clement Dukes, physician to Rugby School, gave his 
| ‘cords of examinations of 1,000 boys, and found a great many 
A them suffering from the effects of bad feeding in infaney, because 
| , J" Own mothers had not nursed them. It is obvious that either 
J ity or the wish not to doso is acting in a very deleterious manner 
l; the health of the children in every rank of society. Sir Lauder 
unton was strongly of opinion that medical inspection would be 


| aa in the end, as it would make the best of the material at the 
b essentia] 


; Kim another very interesting paper we in England are supposed 
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ons disposal. Uniformity of methods throughout the country 
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to have flown to extrémes in the question of ph a ; 
children—too much ‘athleticism’ for publi a educatia | 
é i ; public school i On of 
little exercise for poor children, both conducted with to oys and ty 
ledge of what is really good for children. Dr, Doleris ie OT. 
nastics were all very well, but they were not carried on i that my, 
and did not train the will to act quickly and firmly like gam, Open a | 
people (among them Sir Lauder Brunton) held that iat evi 
for children, and the combination of drill and games wig Rape i 
the best thing. Swedish drill was discussed from the ro e dto w 
of vie 
the teacher by Knudsen of Sweden, and from the point of ie r u 
child by Lieutenant Grenfell, and it was held to be important that rg 
doctor and the drill-instructor should work together. Rifle e 
was much praised by Sir Lauder Brunton, Dr. Hanson, and olen 
as good training for eye, hand and mind, and the fear of ine, l 
was rather laughed at. Besides this all sorts of ways of amusin | 
children were explained. Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s paper on fok 
dancing was very good, showing how they taught all sorts of national 
dances to children in New York. The discussion on exercise for 
girls grew quite hot. It was thought that girls up to the age of fourteen 
could receive precisely the same physical education as boys. All wee | amo 
agreed upon the importance of the training and instruction o | make 
teachers. i ue 
The late Government were deeply interested in the question of | ri 
the health of the schools. A committee was appointed by the Due | i l 
of Devonshire on the 2nd of September, 1903, to make a preliminary | mt 
inquiry into the allegations concerning the deterioration of certai E | 
classes of the population, as shown by the large percentage of ee f inqui 
on physical grounds of recruits for the Army and especially by ih | the p 
report of the Royal Commission on Physical Training Gora | metric 
The Committee were invited to consider in what manner the a ite | ompi 
profession could best be consulted on the subject, with a T E Th 
appointment of a Royal Commission with appropriate terms 0 | autho 
ence. These terms were subsequently drawn as follows -— 
(1) To determine, with the aid of such counsel as * 


profession are able to give, the steps that should be taken 10 
jodical 48 


(2) To indicate generally the causes of such physical detorion cia 
exist in certain classes ; and (3) to point out the means PY 
be most effectually diminished. 

Lord Londonderry, the Duke of Devonshire 
always taken the keenest interest in the physical educa 
appointed a Committee on the 14th of March, 1905 i dons, 

1. To ascertain and report on what is now being at 
what result, in respect of medical inspection © € 
elementary schools. 


o be 
g successo! ie 
tion 0t © 
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9 And, further, to inquire into the methods employed, the sums 

ended, and the relief given by various voluntary agencies for the 
vision of meals for children at public elementary schools, and 
| jo report whether relief of this character could be better organised, 
without any charge upon public funds, both generally and with 
pecial regard to children who, though not defective, are from mal- 
nutrition below the normal standard. 

This Committee included the Hon. Maude Lawrence, Chief Woman 
Inspector of the Board of Education—an appointment which was 
widely approved, as it is, undoubtedly, the women of the country 
who should be interested in this question, for they have a far greater 
knowledge and experience than men of the wants and requirements 
of little children. It was well said by a writer in an article on 
| education in one of our popular magazines, some time ago, that if 
‘My Lords at Whitehall had asked some old woman’s advice on 
the question of managing and bringing up of small children in 
| elementary schools, many of the mistakes that have been made 
dwing the last few years would have been avoided,’ 

It happens that the meeting of the Congress coincides with the 
anounced intention of the Government to pass a Bill which will 
| make it compulsory on every local education authority in England and 
| Wales to provide for the medical inspection of children attending 
| public elementary schools; and will also empower such authorities as 
| se fit to do so to make arrangements for attending to the health and 
| thysical condition of the children in those schools. This proposal is 
| Practically the outcome of the deliberations of various departmental 
| d other Committees which the late Government appointed to 
| IMquire into the questions connected with the physical condition of 
| the people, into the need for something of the nature of an anthropo- 
metrio survey and into the advantage to be derived from scientifically 
| “mpiled reports upon the physique of the rising generation. 

The carrying out of this important new duty by the local education 
| p toritieg will depend for its effectiveness very largely upon the way 
| eel the Board of Education in Whitehall deals with the work to 
| plished, and it is thus of great advantage that the ex- 
| me m these matters of various Governments should have been 
| tuthoriti 80 recently in London, before the Government ae the local 
fa mes enter upon these important functions in the ae 
A glance at pages 32-42 of the green prog o t r 
fo ee Show the various subjects which were considered an 
Ja so much light was thrown by the deliberations of the 


(2 


Pe o iS suggested that there are three main groups into which the 
| st can be divided : 
OW best to make the school in its structure and in its 


| Bye 
pa conditions as hygienic and sanitary as possible for those who 


yeh 
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attend it, thus preventing the aggregation of lar A 
children and their withdrawal from the open air a e Then; 
on five days of every week, for seven or eight yous A ve r | 
having deleterious effects upon their physical and mentite ife, i 
B. How best to use these schools as a meang ‘al health, 


rising generation (and thus eventually the wha 'nstructing ths 


J90 
hod 


hay 
ret 


knowledge of the ordinary laws of physical health pee ha | a 
ledge as to suitable and unsuitable foods and ways of uding kon. | in 
main causes of ill-health ; and also how to secure tha erding h; | er 


. . t l 
training of teachers shall send out teachers with a sound ml 


of the main principles of personal hygiene, e 
respect for their duties as teachers of children. 
C. How best to make use of the opportunities afforded by ih 
daily presence of some five million children in schools, in order: na | 
(1) By careful medical inspection of them to preserve and re | 
their actual physical condition; 


ghar 
wan 
disa 
cons 
earl} 
infa 


Nev 


2 sound Knowledg ) 
quipping them in this 


(2) By wise treatment of particular children to restrict thedy 2 
semination of certain communicable ailments from child to child, ant | ps 
even sometimes to mitigate special ailments ; a 

(3) By observation of particular children to secure that inherent | 
defects are not aggravated by wrongly applied or unsuitable education, — a 
and that such children are separated, and drafted to suitably devisd | artif 
schools or institutions ; and | mov 

(4) To initiate means of extending what may be called the pe | q 
ventive, as distinct from the therapeutic, operations of modern medial | aret 
and sanitary science. gun 

Each of these main divisions of the subject raises, of cous 4 Now 
infinity of difficult and interesting problems ; and the sub:cias their 
C are not only of the greatest practical interest, but any ne and. 
how little investigation has up till now been made and where! | gene 
is greatest need for knowledge ; especially as any unwise ie th ee 
attended with the gravest consequences to the a 1 so a 
through the wide scope of any administrative action Wa? iat 
twenty thousand schools are involved. | OF ¢ 


As regards the question of medical inspection of : 
there may be said, roughly speaking, to be two main lin as uewbst 
not mutually exclusive, but representing respective'y e sh 


different trend. One of these emphasises that aspect ° d bys lor 5 
S k 5 5 : edical an l 
medical inspector’s work which deals with the m of study Es j e 
effects upon the individual child of various forms 1 1 itp 


a | 
of physical exercises ; including the observation of ay epee | th 
mental defects of the individual child, with a Vie” 
them by treatment. 

The other emphasises the case for those dev 
the State’s responsibility for arranging and mo ; 
conditions of the life of the citizen. ae 


Le 


Stay 


pich cor 
clopmen ho p 
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Thus the whole question is how to educate or to train a child’s 
pody and mind concurrently, so as to fit it for the life it will ultimately 
pave tO lead. Unluckily, during the past thirty years or so much 
rater attention has been paid to the mental development of children 
than to physical education in elementary schools, and it has hardly 
been recognised that keeping a child sitting between the hours of 
nine and four from the age of three to fourteen is by no means 
developing its body but rather stunting its growth. There was a very 
| sharp discussion at the Congress over Dr. Newsholme’s paper. He 
| wanted to exclude all children under five from school; but many 
disagreed, and the consensus of opinion was against him—probably 
consisting of mothers who find it difficult to look after children at this 
early age when they are at work themselves, and teachers who find that 
infants are more amenable if sent to school at the earliest possible age. 
Nevertheless it cannot be denied that there is a strong opinion among 
experienced people that it is very bad for such very little children 
to have to sit still for the length of time which is necessary during 
school hours. It is not only injurious to their growth, but teaches 
them to learn from books instead of observation. To draw another 
example from animal life, no one having the care of foals or puppies 
| would allow them to be shut up at such an early age, as no amount of 
artificial exercise could possibly make up for the freedom of natural 
| movement. 
|, Timeshave altered, and it has hardly been recognised how immense 
| sre the changes that have gradually taken place in the home life of this 
country since compulsory education has been enforced. Children are 
_ tow removed for so many hours in the day from the influence of 
their mothers, whereas formerly girls learnt by rule of thumb a rough- 
and-ready method of the care of infants, housework, cooking and 
general household management. The present generation of women 
a learnt in some cases the above subjects in a sort of way from 
Bean a from teachers in schools; which, however, 18 not so 
a i a as the experience obtained at home. This has certainly 
eleterious effect in fitting women for household work. 
| oa. it is not to be denied that homes are not always 
P Site 4, ey should be; and, as before mentioned, now that the 
Bh. at . undertaken the charge of the children everything EN 
ri, z in the schools. The writer, having studied these subjects 
} ox of ome is of opinion that, particularly in crowded areas, 
| rote most useful methods of diffusing knowledge of all- 
1 thorough) Tules of health and sanitation is by the visits of a 
| thers y ee nurse in the homes. These nurses advise the 
di a © how to take care of themselves before the birth of their 
> and the best way of feeding them and caring for them during 


th 
Et years of their existence. Statistics prove beyond doubt 
DD 
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that where district nurses are employed infa y 
decreases. 

What is required is the rearrangement of the school’s o. 
and, above all, that the teachers themselves should have ety 
knowledge of the laws of health. Children are extraordinas ough 
tive; therefore, it is much more important what tence Iita. 
themselves than the lessons which they may give by word 
There has been a tendency among his Majesty’s inspectors 
among the local authorities, to pay far more attention ia buildi 
hat-pegs, cloak-rooms, etc., than to the quality of the teaching giy w 
schools, and at present a school teacher, in addition to insta | 
children in book learning, is required to instruct them in ot | 
branch of physical and mental knowledge, and to give them tb | 
training which used to be given at home. i 

It is to be hoped that the value of such a Congre 
held in London will be felt throughout the country, 


nt Mortality ea q 
o 


88 as recently | 


in arousing interest prol 
in a question which every English citizen should consider of the greatest earr 
importance to himself, viz. the preservation of the race. Itis alsoto | and 
be hoped that women will make use of the advantage now conferd | bee 
upon them by becoming candidates for election to local bodies | the 
which deal with these questions, and that they will give the country | who 
the benefit of their knowledge and experience. It is a trite saying | tary 
and a platitude that ‘the hand which rocks the cradle rules the | ofv 
world’; and though the State has usurped the mother’s place, yë | per 
the State is largely comprised of mothers and potential mothers and | D 
it is for them to use their knowledge and to make their r | a 
felt on these subjects, which are of vital importance to the life of the a 
nation at large. The matter is a serious one, and all e Ben 
every rank of life in this country should realise how much eee on 
upon the example they are willing to set and the help a d | sity 
prepared to give to those who are striving to raise the sta” wit. | Will 
health of the mind and the body of every member of the fee end 
Of a truth, ‘the youth of a nation are the trustees of pos 1 
. ERBY: and 
Tueresa LoNDoN? 
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THE EDUCATIONAL LADDER AND 
THE GIRL 


Tuere is much virtue in a phrase, even when it means very little, 
and the phrase ‘ educational ladder’ has seized upon the imagination 
of many earnest people who see in it the solution of all educational 
problems. On the other hand, there are a great number of equally 
earnest men and women who believe that ‘the educational ladder’ 
and all that the term commonly implies is a mistaken ideal and has 
been productive of many serious mistakes in educational policy during 
the last few years. Let us see what the expression means to those 
who advocate it. Our ideal, they say, is that the girl of the elemen- 
tary school (I am here only dealing with the question from the point 
of view of the girl) shall be able to go to the university, and if possible 
become a teacher. If the university and the teaching profession 
were the goal of the elect few there would be little to object to in this 
ideal; but this is by no means the case, and while numbers of girls 
from the elementary schools are at the present moment being educated 
directly with the intention that they shall proceed to the university 
as a preliminary to teaching, an equally large number are receiving 
aad similar education—which for shortness I term pre-univer- 
a ecucation—although it is well known and recognised that they 
a ae be able to proceed to the university, but will probably 
| er education at the age of sixteen or so. 
he possession of an ‘ ideal ’ in education is so immensely valuable 
a 7 rare, that one is loth to do anything to bring it into disrepute, 
D is no: doubt that the earliest upholders of the ‘ educational 
‘laa ae animated by the desire that no girl of superior ability 
simply © prevented from receiving higher educational advantages 
Pioa soe her earlier years had been passed at an elementary 
f a et ee an ideal will surely appeal to all who care for education, 
a cee oes not need to be a Socialist to hold that careers should 
to sae all, and that neither birth nor wealth should be necessary 
+ Uistake me very best education that the country can give. The 
een eg those who advocated this ‘ ladder > theory seems to have 
Y ech they imagined vast numbers of children from the elemen- 
Ools were capable of higher intellectual work, and that the 
395 A ope 
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pre-university type of higher education was the o 


I suppose no one at this time of day holds the ace a only King, I. 
that the ‘three R.s’ are quite enough for the Sibi tan Vieng e 
tary schools, and that twelve or thirteen is the age È the Clemen, i 
should leave school. But many, though staunchly A the chiy i 
extension of the school age, believe that, at present Te te f tha 
(or even slightly above the average) elementary girl gota : Weta | der 
advantage from so-called secondary education, and in : bel litte | er 
instances she not only gets no good, but suffers positive hee many | of | 
We will put on one side for the moment the large ee h wal 
elementary scholars who enter the secondary schools with n a p 
of becoming teachers. Their case requires separate han ay e 
As the secondary school is at present constituted, the ourtiealin E. 
a very wide one, and the elementary child finds she has several a | a 
subjects to learn which are often a real difficulty to her, She ay a 
finds now that she has a great deal of home-work to do, a thing almot foc] 
unknown in the elementary school ; her home surroundings are often pres 
such that it is difficult to get a quiet place in which to work, he | oft 
hours of quiet being constantly interrupted by the necessary duties | enti 
of a poor household. I do not say that a girl should not take her of a 
share in household work, but under present conditions of schoolb | find 
she is almost obliged to devote herself entirely to her work jf sei | ye | 
to take a creditable place in the school. This want of quiet al | find 
leisure tells greatly upon the physique of the girls, who will often le | fari 
attempting to solve difficult mathematical problems while giving? | int 
hand in the washing of the baby. From the health point of vem | supy 
therefore, it seems a great mistake to harass the girl with a great Fe | of y 
of difficult work during the most important years of sole a 
harassed look on the face of many an overworked schoolg! F er 
always haunt those who have helped to fill her with a ee j a 
Latin, German, and mathematics! Most of the girls wh a work, the ? 
the elementary schools are terribly conscientious in the ma rat’ | gins 
and often neglect the social side of the secondary schools ind’ É | anys 
and its societies—and devote themselves whole-heartedly to iret On a 
these four or five years of ‘ cramming ’ were a prelude to ie. peesi | and, 
something perhaps (?) might be said for it on the ee jon 88 | Jour 
but in the case of the girls J am now considering the è ave sehol | Den 
end in itself, for at sixteen or seventeen the gitl ae thes? E | doing 
and begin to prepare for earning her living. What he estly pele of th 
at a secondary school done for her? Very little, Lae om na | “int 
though, at the same time, I also believe that edee ajoo m | a 
to sixteen or so might be the most valuable part F econdat) A | en 
things are at present, the elementary girl beaver ee ne y tin 


with a smattering of many things, and little Po secondar] 7 D 
thing. It is nòt my object here to criticise © i secondat) 
my point is that the education given in the pres’? 
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w | sg not suited for the elementary scholar who finishes her school educa- 
ey | fon ab sixteen or seventeen. The time-table is so overcrowded with 
in. | subjects, and the scholar so often comes quite unable to receive the 


lili | education in the form it is presented to her in the secondary schools, 
tl f hat it is not surprising if at the end of her four years she has really 
am derived little benefit from her sojourn. When the time comes for 
tte | her to train for some employment she finds herself possessed of ‘ tags ’ 
my | of knowledge of very little value. She cannot afford, nor does she 

| want to train for teaching, and the only thing that looms clearly 


‘of | pefore her narrow vision is the career of a clerk, which strikes her as 
deg pre-eminently superior to, and much better than domestic service. 
m | Of all careers for women that have opened up during recent years, 


18 | that of the clerk is, perhaps, the most hopeless, and the most un- 
w | desirable. And yet by some strange irony of fate it is to this work 
ly | that thousands of girls are daily flocking, and seem likely to go on 
ost focking unless a definite attempt is made to stem the tide. Our 
present education is very largely answerable for this overcrowding 
of the clerical market, and as long as girls are receiving an almost 
| entirely ‘bookish’ education, practically divorced from handwork 
of any kind, so the average girl of no great intellectual ability will 
fnd clerical work the easiest and the most attractive. Yet when 
we look at the clerk’s work from all points of view it is difficult to 
fud anything to recommend it, and the ‘ attractions’ certainly seem 
| far to seek. My own belief is that the charm of the clerk’s life lies 
ù the daily train-journey and its attendant excitements, and the 
| Supposed superiority of clerical to domestic work from a social point 
| of View. Of course, public opinion always counts for a very great 
deal, and until we can raise the status of domestic service or have 
learnt the true meaning of equality we shall not prevent a certain 
number of girls from choosing the clerical profession. But we need 
lob arrange our education in such a way that the main result of it is 
the creation of a vast body of inferior clerks. For very few of the 
| gils who leave school at sixteen or seventeen are capable of becoming 
J Mything more than inferior clerks, and, as these, what is their life ? 
oe average they earn from 12s. to Il. a week, rising to 25s. now 
| ae ; the hours are long, often nine to six, and these, with a train- 
| eee leave the girls little time for outside interests. Often they 
| ih all their days in a stuffy room with half a dozen other clerks, 
of He otk of the most monotonous nature which calls for no expression 
DS Individual, no thought, no feeling. It is, when one comes to 

| day of it, a deadening work to sit at a desk for seven or eight hours 
; a i ng Up rows and rows of figures and writing dull, unhuman 

d voy, otters. Neither mind nor soul can be responsive to such 
i} bn Yet this is the work that probably nine out of ten clerks are 
Rectiyg 7 day of their lives. Happily, most of us are not intro- 
and we do not analyse our emotions, but just take things 
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as they come; and so the girl clerk performs 


her y 
s T : ‘ work l 
and seldom recognises its deadening effect * Mechan: 


Upon, her, y Ual 


she does not recognise it, and is happier thereby, none , et thoy, | t 
suffers from it, both in mind and body. Probably ae © legg i of 
regards her work lightly, for she holds she will ; © average de | 


n arry ere lone 


need not look forward to years of clerical work. Tf sh © andy 
~ If she 


no great harm has been done, though even then it see Marries ea i 
; : ; Ms a 0 
energy to have spent some years in abso Waste o 
y lutely unprody ' en 


= = Ç 1 
say harmful, work. If, as is so often the case nowad tive, not 


not marry till she has been working a dozen years or a she dees 
most unsatisfactory. She has never had even a speaking is a sui 
with cookery, house management, or infant rearine and see | 
comes to look after her own house and child she finds here ad 
lessly at sea. At school she learnt none of the useful a i 
arts, and since she has been earning her living there has been ve i 


to do a stroke of work in her home or her lodgings. Her health hs 


suffered from the long confinement and the constant stooping posture, bu 
while the daily excitement of going to town inclines her to regard | net 
life in a tiny suburban villa as intensely dull, and all household work i ie 
as hard and disagreeable. Clerical work is the worst possible prepara- is 
tion for marriage and motherhood, and if, as a nation, we desiteto a 
rear healthy children we must do something to decrease the numba | Ee 
of women clerks. Blackburn, with its army of factory girls al | E 
women, enjoys the unenviable reputation of having the largest desti: i 
rate in the kingdom. But it is not only among the mill-hands tht | ore 
the children suffer, and it is as futile to expect that anemic, nator | the 
chested,round-shouldered women clerks should produce -esty | nat 
babies as that mothers working“all day in factories can do anything is p 
but neglect their offspring. ihe | tha 
Economic conditions have probably helped to bring about a || ver 
state of affairs I have just described, but education is answer | gen 
much. The extension of the school age to sixteen might be Ea J ea 
tive of excellent results, if a satisfactory scheme of educa aan | 
be worked out; and surely now, when at last the country 8 e Asi 
to wake up to the value of education, something better a not be | ae 
than that which educates the girl into the clerk ! Would - swell? | io 
possible to give the elementary girl from the age of elever and d ae 
a thoroughly good education in English, one forelg? i ane” | hi 
elementary science, with cookery, dressmaking and ee whet (Ger 
ment during her last years? It does not really Be, sh 
she receives this education at an elementary oF ® Bias: 8 J 
what does matter, and matters vitally, is that the TEn sects Y } imp 
women (or men) of liberal ideas who will teach ee fout Pi f io 
enthusiasm and in an enlightened fashion. Think Yren t i CR 


; e 
real teaching in English literature might be : it would Es 
girl got to love her Dickens and her Mrs. Gasket, 
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and her Tennyson, her Kingsley and her Scott, and would continue 
ove these writers long after she had left school. For the impressions 


gh EP itdhiood are the strongest of all impressions, and books read 
she fn the mind is soft and pliable as wax retain their impressions for 
ley ever. A good reading or literature lesson every day for four years, 
dy with no idea of ‘getting up’ books for examinations (the most fatal 
ah of allstumbling-blocks to the appreciation of good literature !), would 
ME enable the pupils to get a thoroughly good first-hand acquaintance 
tty with the best English authors, and, provided there is enthusiasm and 
le knowledge on the part of the teacher, this acquaintance will blossom 
tis into love. And that is the aim of all literature-teaching—love rather 
ney than knowledge. If the girl possess a real love for some of the great 
F writers she will not fill her mind after she leaves school with the 
ig 


degrading stuff that occupies far too much space on our bookstalls, 
Girls of all classes and all tastes nearly always enjoy Dickens, Kingsley, 
ti and Scott if they are introduced to these writers in the proper way , 
| but a suitable introduction is necessary. For the modern girl will 
| not dig into a book in the way her mother and grandmother did : 
the ground must be properly prepared, and then she will reap the 
advantage. But it is worth while preparing the ground very carefully 
if we are going to reap a rich harvest. Those who have taught in 
evening classes and had factory girls as their audience know how 
deeply interested a class will become in a play of Shakespeare or a 
novel of Dickens, especially if the pupils themselves may take part in 
the lesson. And it is the same with other subjects ; if only they are 
taught thoroughly and the pupils can get areal grasp of them before 
they leave school, any subject is of educational value, though some 
naturally are more valuable than others. History, taught wisely, 
'S perhaps the most valuable of all, for it includes almost everything 
that affects human life; and since we seldom teach ethics directly, it is 
vey useful, as it affords the best means of inculcating, broadly and 
stnerally, morality in its widest aspect. It teaches sometimes by 


cera ND 


ji example, sometimes by contrast, patriotism, brotherhood, liberty, 
g equality » and all the things that make life noble. And if in the future, 
d | 48 it seems likely, women are to exercise political power, it is surely 


Necessary, and indeed urgent, that those who will exercise that power 
should be given a tight conception of the march of history. The 
‘erage Englishwoman is woefully ignorant of her country’s history, 
àr more so than the German, and that is due to the fact that the 
Story teaching in our schools has, until lately, been poor, while in 
“Many it is excellent. 

S question of teaching brings me to another part of my subject, 
i ch T referred earlier in this article—a question of immense 
hom, ance—how far is the class of elementary children the best 
INS to draw our elementary teachers? It is a very 
question with which to deal, partly because of the existence 


to whi 
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of a great mass of prejudice on the subject, part] b 
feel strongly in this matter do not care to E 7 
for fear of being considered ‘snobbish.’ The 
the elementary child as the elementary teacher jg lar Aon 
fact that ever since the middle of the nineteenth cent ely due to the 
for the poorer classes sprang up rapidly owing to the a v When Sthog, 
philanthropists, the elementary teacher has always a Of indivi] j 
of the elementary school, and in our country iA the Prodig 
sanctify everything, the bad as well as the good. Th and tradition | 
which was used in the thirties against the extension a x argumen 
is being used now: we have done very well under the 5 rani 
why alter it? No one will deny the good work that a de mee 
men and women have done in our elementary schools an eo 
who know the difficulties under which the elementar ae 
laboured can properly appreciate his value and his a ia | 
therefore in no spirit of ‘ snobbishness, and with an unstinted i | 
tion for the admirable work done by the element i 


a Y 

Ccause ; 

m | 
Dress their z n y 

Prejudice inf Vey i 


ary teachers of this ha 
country, that the present writer ventures to suggest that we arent | an 
doing the best for the education of the coming generations if we | ce 
place it so very largely in the hands of those who have thems | kn 
received their education in the elementary schools. And let m | be 
briefly state my reasons against the present system of encouraging, | (0 
nay, practically forcing (by means of large money payments),aget | of 
number of elementary scholars to enter the teaching profession. me 
On platforms and in articles we loudly proclaim that teaching i me 
the noblest profession ; we discuss educational ideals, and are newt | €o 
tired of repeating that England’s future is based on the education ad | tio 
England’s children. We are at last really interested in education | of 
though it must be confessed that much of our ‘interest’ sole t 4 
is political, financial, and religious rather than educational. ma | ak 
it must be granted we do think a great deal more about al W 
than our forefathers did, and we are willing, as they never "i | oii 
spend large sums of money uponit. As we are an essentially ee | % 
nation, we build fine schools, equip magnificent labora deh | bel 
fine playing-fields; our educational machine is well-nigh whi | pu 
But what about the power behind the machine? 618 Be o On 
tells in the long run, and in spite of scholarships and tal pratt | ty 
not believe that as yet we have tapped the best material. ars Wh de 
the very best teachers for our elementary scholars : era is of 
character and personality are such that they shall exercis? £. g 08 br 


e 
3 ; ne 
influence on children whose home surroundings are nue oft q 
ne w 
g 


the case, as a rule, in the secondary school, a i 
of the teacher does nob really matter nearly 50 mue 
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elementary scholar the character, the outlook, the attitude of the 
teacher are just everything, and we cannot lay too much stress on 
these things. Now, is it natural to expect that the attitude of one 
who bas been brought up amid cramped surroundings, who has 
suffered physically, who has lived in poverty, who has no traditions 
of all that is meant by a ‘liberal education,’ will be the best 
for a teacher? Heredity, environment, education, count for so 
tremendously much, and it is as unscientific as it ig pernicious to 
claim that at present the typical elementary child is likely to make 
the best teacher. In the future it may be different, and will be different, 
if now in the present we choose our elementary teachers with the 
greatest care and offer large inducements to the best people to take 
up the work. But as things are, only a very few of the elementary 
children are fitted for higher intellectual work and for a teaching 
career. I have come into contact with a considerable number of 
these girls; I have discussed the question with many teachers who 
have taught them in secondary schools and in training colleges, 
and the consensus of opinion is that it is only a very very small per- 
centage who are really fitted to become teachers. Most that I have 
known have been thoroughly good, hard-working girls, conscientious 
beyond all description, but with the exception of 2 or 3 per cent. 
(of those who had been selected to become teachers) utterly incapable 
of real intellectual effort, uncultured, lacking the promise of future 
mental development. I cannot believe that in a few years such girls 
would be so altered by education in a secondary school and a training 
college that they would become desirable teachers. Such a supposi- 
tion is against all probability, for it is the first ten or twelve years 
of life that stamp the character. 

I must not, however, convey a false impression, and lead people 
to think that an elementary girl cannot become a good teacher, 
elementary or otherwise. That is very far from being my view. 
What I do maintain is that only a very fewcan be this, and that the 
bulk of our elementary teachers should come from a class that has 
not received its education in the elementary school. Frankly, I 
elieve we want a class of teachers who are socially superior to their 
kapie, and this not, as I said, from any snobbishness—for I hope 
a day social distinctions will disappear—but because to-day social 

Petiority in the case of the teacher generally carries with it a broader, 
cae culture and a wider knowledge of the needs and possibilities 
ieee It is, indeed, just because I long to see class distinctions 
; nee own that I want to give the elementary child the very best 
Rack E and so help him to rise to the level of his teacher. We 
Pei level up, not to level down, and true education is your best 
ome n Two objections to this view will, however, be raised at 
will a st, that only those who have been in an elementary school 
erstand and be able to grapple with discipline ; second, that 
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it is impossible to get girls from the secondar 
Ss = scot c 


elementary teaching in any large’ numbers Te to 
are really one, and that one is merely a question of, two obj 
and pence. Of course, people who have no Pounds 


t themselyeg b : 


i e 
mg such number, 
8 


in a class of forty or fifty shrink from tack] 
fear that their idea of discipline would not 


the teacher who has to control, almost in milita A d to that i = 
of small children. But there is really no good Be 10n, battalion r 
should be taught in battalions ; on the contrary th On why Children A 
reason against it. It is just a matter of money a : Very tog eh 
spends lavishly on naval and military armaments net namon th eit! 
sufficient on its education to see that it is possible fo a Span the 
really to teach. Reduce the size of the classes, alter one a FS tebe Tf 
and there will be little difficulty in getting girls from th opon, | he 
schools to take up this work. Discipline will be no stumble ci 
and the harsh methods (and the use of the cane) which eae pou 
many schools will disappear. There will then, at any ae T E 
competition among all classes for the work of teaching in edan |” 
tary schools, whereas at present the elementary teachers are practically a 
a closed body. The best girls from the elementary schools—tey in | a 
number—and the best girls from the secondary schools will then be | a 
able to work together for the benefit of the children. And itiss a 
tremendous work they have before them, for the school is the gest reli 
moral and social influence to-day. The Church, once so powell | i 
an influence, has, for the moment, lost some of its former hold onthe | and 
people ; while the Press, owing to the policy of some of its most poner | wit 
ful supporters, is greatly discredited. The school must be what the the 
Church was for so many ages—a centre of light and a destroyer % | que 
darkness ; it must be served by the very best men and women, mid day 
will regard their work almost in the light of missionary work. i | it 
` they will so revolutionise elementary education that in the i | ak 
the children who have benefited by this richer, broader, nobler Me tr 
tion will be able to return to their schools as teachers and £0 T | i | 
on the traditions of noble work. It is because we think ie i el a 
is not too good for the elementary schools of our country ; cares . 
want our elementary teachers chosen with the very ee n f a 
we want to attract the best men and women to i T ah? i iy 
their hands lies the shaping of England’s future. y necessi 2 fey 
have themselves enjoyed a liberal education—not, of coum YT Ne 


a university education—can impart a liberal education. jmitel E 
till the present elementary education has been narrow 4” ome fron 
its ideas and ideals, and most elementary scholars have ai g 
homes where culture in the best sense of the word pa che 
cant part, many of us who have had practical experien? aking of 
girls of all classes feel that the best material for the m „and H 
future teachers is not to be found in the elementary scho 
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therefore no extra inducements should be offered to girls from the 
Jementary schools to enter the teaching profession. The few who 
are suitable must be given every opportunity to fit themselves for. 
iheir work, and very likely they will prove the very best teachers for 
our elementary schools, because, added to a peculiar aptitude for 
teaching, they will have experience and sympathy to guide them in 
their dealings with their pupils. 

But what, I hear my stern critics saying, is the elementary scholar 
who leaves school at fourteen or fifteen to do if she is not to become 
either a clerk or a teacher? Such girls must earn their living, and if 
these two occupations are banned the field of work is greatly limited. 
J fear my solution to the problem of how to earn a living will not 
be acceptable at present ; nevertheless, I believe that, granted certain 
changes in our social life, which are by no means Utopian, it will be 
found a satisfactory solution in the near future. I am strongly in 
favour of domestic work as offering an excellent field of remunerative 
labour for properly trained girls and women. ‘Two reforms, however, 
are absolutely necessary if girls are to be attracted towards an occupa- 
tion which nowadays stands very low in public estimation. First of 
all, tenure and conditions of domestic work must be radically altered, 
and the last remnants of the old feudal idea of service must be swept 
away. There was much that was attractive and good in the old 
relation of mistress and maid, and probably the system worked well 
in days when the individual was less conscious of her individuality 
and of her right to lead an independent life. It is no use quarrelling 
with facts, and casting a longing look at the ‘ good old times ’ ; whether 
they were quite as good as some people say is very much an open 
question (the servant question was a difficulty, by the way, in Addison’s 
day !), but at any rate they can never be recalled, and the wise thing 
8 to adapt our mode of life to our age. Domestic service is still, to 
a large extent, a relic of feudalism ; the present age is the age of the 

free * labourer, and hence the conflict that has arisen in the ranks 
of the domestic worker. Our domestic workers must be free—free 
the sense that the factory girl is free, the clerk is free, the teacher is 
| =e. Such ‘freedom’ does not necessarily mean less work; on the 
| ey: those who are ‘free,’ in the sense I am using ae SES 
eo more hard-worked than those who are not ‘free.’ So the 

ein the Southern States of North America often worked for far 
“Wet hours per day than the modern workman in the factory. 
aig, theless, we do not advocate a return to slavery. And to a very 

a extent domestic service has in it the elements of slavery, inasmuch 

€ servant has no stated hours of labour, and is largely dependent 
tne Whims and caprices of individual employers. The personal 
Pa a Hae too large a part in the relation between domestic worker 
clerk: fe oyer, a far larger part than in the case of the factory girl, the 


>the teacher, And to-day we do not desire the personal element : 
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we want our piece of work allotted to us, and h 
work is done satisfactorily. Many people ak Wages Given jf 
fact ; they tal k of the charm and the sweetness of ¢ not Tecopni, a 
of the affection that existed in earlier days between © petsona) telat 


and so forth. But they forget that ‘the old ee 
T 


that the democratic wave that has swept over this chan eth a 
the last century has swept away the old relation as County diry onl 
has swept away the great city of Nineveh. I d Completely ag ting | are 
good or bad, but I am convinced it is a fact and ; not know jg ti f sod 
with in our survey of modern life and conditions, ge! Teckong | wit 
Yet domestic workers in large numbers are still w g” 
in itself, is not objectionable, and in many ways is = me Yo, wit 
of a factory girl or a clerk. There is less monoton i vale to tiy f Tr 
and to many girls domestic work comes far eo T es 
other work. Offer a girl of sixteen or seventeen Tec a 
work, say ten hours daily as the maximum, with a definit t o 
her meals, and the right to live at home if she likes Ry ue i i 
many girls will prefer/domestic work to other work. Suet a mee | md 
ee a in our domestic arrangements ‘i | ship 
nen ae ee ur es and though this will probably | attr 
Bae ak we , the majority of employers are quite able w | up 
an ages. It may mean economy in other directios, | don 
it is true ; but as at present there is the greatest difficulty in getting | tary 
domestic workers at all, many people will not mind the extra expense. | coll 
It may also mean that employers will have to do more of theirom | tent 
work, especially where they employ only one worker; but this again | don 
18 not serlous—indeed, it may be advantageous, as it will teach cares j Whi 
employers to appreciate the work of their servants and not demani m 
from them what they cannot reasonably be expected to do. Agm | gut 
the work of the house must be organised more systematically, we 
that there will not be differences of opinion as to who is to do > 
piece of work or who is to do that. In an office, or a hospital c i o 
zaoo, each is given a definite piece of work and is made respon l A cat 
for it ; m a properly organised household, however small, it W° vd be obst 
possible to do the same thing, and if this were done there v us whi 
far less friction in the home. Tt is so much easier to work harm pe hun 


i i 
when everything is properly arranged, and it is surprising t ab a ia 
with their power of organisation, should not yet have “emes J 
the household ; for beyond the saosin made in certain 3 ption : 
that co-operative homes should be established, very 
has been paid this vital question. 

It is not, however, sufficient to organise the house 
raise the status of the domestic worker (the word ‘ servant, this” ve 
must disappear, as abhorrent to our democratic ear), and oft 
done by training the worker, What has raised the 500 
nurse and the teacher 2 Training, surely; for m earlier 


+ we 
hold if a ne? 
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lly | yere regarded as belonging to the ‘Sairey Gamp’ order_of beings, 
tly | hile the typical teacher was a humble, meritorious, hard-working 
tin oreattlle, paid worse than the servant, and patronised or despised 
naij, | according to the nature of the employer—the portraits of such teachers 
a | being found to perfection in the pages of Charlotte Brontë. It is 
tiw | only since nurses have been trained, and teachers have been through 
ty | a recognised course to qualify themselves for their profession, that their 
ity | social position has been raised. Would not the same thing happen 
mj | vith the domestic workers i Suppose the educational ladder led 
| ot only up to the university, but to the domestic training college 
| with its two years’ course, and recognised diploma at the end of it 2 
thy | Two years’ training in every branch of domestic work and manage- 
ment, with some time devoted to mental culture in one shape or 
thn | ‘another, with properly organised games, would be excellent for girls 
sd |, leaving the elementary schools at fifteen or so, or they might even go 
fr at thirteen or fourteen years of age and take a four years’ course at the 
| domestic college, which would include infant management, hygiene, 
| and elementary science. The county councils might offer scholar- 
| ships in the shape of fees and a maintenance grant, and many who are 
| attracted to teaching by the inducements there offered would take 
| up this properly organised domestic work. The students at the 
| domestic training college would rank with the students at the elemen- 
tary training college ; some of the lecturers would teach in both 


is, | colleges; the students would meet each other on the hockey and 
m | tennis fields, and gradually the barrier between those who are doing 
ain | domestic work and other workers would be broken down. And 


| What joy for the race of employers to get properly trained domestic 
| helpers! No price would be too high for them, and so the domestic 
| Workers need never fear lack of employment. 

We must revise our interpretation of the term ‘ educational ladder,’ 
| d allow it to mean not merely a step to a university course, but a 
Means of ascent to any kind of training that shall enable scholars to 


it | develop their powers in the best possible manner. By forcing along 
w | “Steep and difficult path those who are incapable of surmounting its 
wa obstacles, we not only injure the climber but the whole body politic, 
yy Mich Tequires the best equipped workers in every department of 


Uman activity. 
Frorence B. Low. 
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| wallow the Socialist programme , wholesale, are beside the mark, 
and donot influence the majority of thinking people, who are interested 
| oyina dispassionate statement of the arguments proandcon. A fair, 
| ypbiassed study of Socialism Shows that it is, in essence, a system 
a economics. The extreme views held by some Socialists relative to 
oligion and marriage are altogether apart from Socialism itself, and 
| ae shared in common with many opponents of Socialism; but all 
| socialists are agreed on one point—that a radical economic change 
Ay | must take place before society can be organised on an equitable basis. 
| socialism is regarded by most anti-Socialists as the revolutionary 
| doctrine of discontented, selfish, uneducated working men and their 
fiends, who want to grab money and lands from those who have 
a acquired them by legitimate means, and divide the booty equally 
tls: | amongst themselves every Saturday night. ‘The truth is that Socialism 
ube | isa system devised not by working men, but by men of learning and 
e of philosophy, by students of ethics and economics, who were dissatisfied 
_ with a system which allowed, if it did not necessarily entail, intense 
suffering on a large section of the community. I need only mention 
| the names of Fichte, Hegel, and Rodbertus as laying the foundations 
| othe schools of Socialism established later by such scholarly men as 
| Marx and Lassalle. Those who could not accept the economic theories 
| of the German Socialists—such men as Huxley, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
| Kingsley, Maurice, Henry George—are one in condemning the present 
| stem. All the great thinkers of modern times who have made a study 
| of existing industrial conditions are agreed that there must be a 
| “omplete alteration in the relations between Capital and Labour. 
| They do not cry ‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace’; they do not 
| bling their eyes to facts ; they realise that under our modern indus- 
] tial system there is a form of social and industrial misery that has 
| “ver existed in any previous civilisation. Consider the conditions 
Mevailing to-day in Europe, in America, even in Australia. Australian 
t Socialists object to the Socialist ‘agitators’ citing old-world 
| atres as proofs of the inherent evils of the present system, because 
| ee maintain that the crying evils that exist in other lands will never 
| Se here, as the conditions of life are so much easier in Australia. 
| ane i esitatingly, that we have to-day all the seeds of all the 
ifs rid evils in this new land of ours. Just now the conditions of 
it are easier in Australia, as they naturally would be in a country 
T only 4,000,000 of people. In England, on the Continent, in young 
ice Prosperous America, there is flat upon flat of poverty, hunger, 
eae Here we have only one flat of it, but, proportionally, 
the ne are as bad. Those who deny that statement do not know 
veritable. They juggle with statistics to prove that Australia is a 
ty a Paradise for the working man. They look at life from the 
bet re they read this, they hear that. But the only wayto 
facts is to go and see for one’s seli—go and see how the 
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poor live, how the worker lives who gets hig 20s. h; 
his 2/. per week; and anyone who does so cannot À 

l are not as bad, proportionally, in Australia as in ol 

Moreover, if the capitalistic system is such a good l 

| not to go to the lands where it is furthest developed in One, Ought n 
it? In all the one broad fact stands out in pee to stay J 
where we sce the greatest wealth we see also the gr 8 Iteni 


: As Alfred Russel Wallace says : eck pauperi, | 


' This is surely a most anomalous and altogether de 
‘a | On the one side, wealth and luxury and all the re 
| unprecedented extent; on the other, a vast seethin 


plorable state Of thine, 


finoments Of life to ‘i 


Poverty an 
In dwelling | 
pment of the f 
that of ma f 


j g mass of 

i 5 rE oe . A , kod 

; crime, millions living with their barest physical wants unsatisfied 
3 


} where common decency is impossible, and, so far as any develo 
+ higher faculties is concerned, in a condition actually inferior to 
| savages.” 


_ Note Huxley’s indictment of modern conditions : 

ot X 

i \ Anyone who is acquainted- with the state of the population of all great 

j industrial centres, whether in this or other countries, is aware that amidst a large | 

j and increasing body of that population there reigns supreme . . . that conditim ] 
which the French call la misère, a word for which I do not think thero is any | 
exact English equivalent. It is a condition in which the food, warmth aul 
clothing which are necessary for the mere maintenance of the functions of tte | 
body in their normal state cannot be obtained; in which men, women ai | 
children are forced to crowd into dens wherein decency is abolished and ihe 
most ordinary conditions of healthful existenco are impossible of attainment; 
in which the pleasures within reach are reduced to brutality and drunkenness; | 
in which the pains accumulate at compound interest in the shape of starvation, 
disease, stunted development, and moral degradation; in which the prospett at 
even steady and honest industry is a life of unsuccessful battling with mir 
rounded by a pauper’s grave./.1. . When the organisation of society, inste? i 
mitigating this tendency, tends to continue and intensify it; when a given F 
order plainly makes for evil, and not for good, men naturally enough beg! 
think it high time to try a fresh experiment. I take it to be a mete Pan 
that throughout industrial Europe there is not a single large manufacikn h 
which is free from a vast mass of people whose condition 15 o 7 
described, and from a still greater mass who, living just on hac 

social swamp, are liable to be precipitated into it. 


: ud W 
Tf these statements had been made by Socialists they oe ins 
| derided as the wild ravings of fanatics, who drew on t2° y a 


é tion for their facts. The testimony of Wallace and m mi 
be lightly disregarded, and the question arises, What as aib 
Socialist to offer as a remedy for the conditions 


above 2 ot 

: ae for the Tet! 

For those who think that this is the golden ag? ig the 

man, who are at least quite satisfied that Avstralia op ied 

paradise, let us come down to hard facts, to £.8. d., 88 that 
Australian wage earner. The average person 


i Land Nationalisation, p- 9: 
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veek is a very fair wage for a married working man. Take a man 
Fe wife and five children. I have drawn up a list of weekly 
expenses, comprising only the bare necessaries of life, which comes 
out as follows : 


Rent . . . : 20 EN eS ene een () 
Bread . . 

Milk 

Butter 

Meat . 

Flour . ; 

Oatmeal, sago, rice . 

Tea 

Sugar . : 

SOS ies eas 

Vegetables, potatoes 

Firing . : 

Kerosene : f ; EE T; 
Candles, salt, pepper, starch, blue, soap, blacking 
Furniture, utensils 

Clothes 

Fares . 

Tools . 


— 
SNonanwnowworr ree aQewor 


POSDSCOCSTDOCORDOROCONoOoo™ 


£2 18 6 


| This list provides only the barest necessaries. Every item, as 
| all good Australian housekeepers will know, is well within the mark 
| pct 18 required to enable people to keep themselves tolerably 
a a ae clothed, and fed. This particular working man is a 
n a "nker and a non-smoker, not because he is a total abstainer 
ee on and has no taste for the fascination of My Lady 
Ga, Beet because he cannot afford liquor or tobacco. The list 
| n o ôd. _A man, his wife, and five children need 2l. 18s. 6d. 
a Bu a = provide themselves merely with the necessaries of life. 
h lend gets only 30s. per week, so to keep free from debt he 
“Of the wees himself and his family every week of 28s. 6d. worth 
BP take 4 Agee of life. He cannot belong to a union ; he cannot 
of life i, aily paper ; he and his family cannot relieve the monotony 
ticket | Y indulging in any form of amusement—theatres, concerts, 
olida E football matches; no little pleasures for the children, no 
Boto 7 ni even for the day, to the seaside or country; they cannot 
Pasg ee or, if they do, they must allow the collection plate to 
lo et by ; the man especially must never allow himself to get 
i a e with an accident, not because he cannot afiord doctors’ 
e; cine there is the public hospital for such as he—but 
a, € 18 out of work his family must hunger ; he cannot put by 

5 LXM—No, 867 EE 
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for old age, so he and his wife must be quite content ¢ 
to ending their days as recipients of State charity; for a fora 
in Australia are not given, to those at the lower end “age esi, 
scale, as a reward for honest toil till laid aside by phyin he ty 
they are paid out grudgingly as charitable doles, meapag 

I have supposed my working man to be never out of 

ne TES . A Work f 
one years end to the other—an impossibility, of course ty 
anti-Socialists will say, ‘If working people cannot get al And Yet 
per week they are thriftless.’ Thriftless! The fact that Ate 
working people do ‘get along’ by depriving themselves ofa mi 
share of the necessaries of life, and of any share of those thin 5 E 
make life worth living, is to me proof of phenomenal thrift i 7 | 
part. 5 ; 
The cause of the industrial chaos we see everywhere jg De 
by Socialists to be the system of private ownership of the means ot | 
production, distribution, and exchange; of private competition mi 
private profits—the capitalistic and competitive system. Most ant. 
Socialists uphold this system ; the Socialists denounce it neck and crop | 
as cruel, unjust, anti-Christian, and offer as a substitute the collectie | 
or co-operative system—the collective ownership of the meansoflivin, | 
the chief of these being the land, machinery, roadways, waterways, 
railways, and ships. Under a Socialist system these would belongto | 
the people as a whole, would be worked by them and for them— ue | 
not ‘profits,’ being the watchword of Socialistic production. It 6 | 
said by anti-Socialists that Socialism means equality all round, that | 
the loafer and the inefficient workman will get as much as the indus 
trious and skilled worker. On the contrary, the principle of Socialism 
is, ‘everyone according to his deeds’; it means, not equality of dè 
years ml) 
there 
wiling t 


Jand, t 


trioitt 
land of the free, the grandest country on God’s earth : a vho 
Britishers assert! In England men able and willing a jg trie df 


cannot find work to do! And what is true of Englan Socialists | 
every civilised country to-day, old or young: ee wor ot | 
every man able and willing to work will be enabled to A an | 
if he will not work, neither shall he eat. At present 
works least, or not at all, is often the man who gets ye added 
The almost unchecked competition of to-day has 
mously to the wealth of the world ; therefore many 
to the trend of events, pointing proudly to this fab 
of wealth as proof of the world’s well-being: 
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pdustrial life is in a state of complete anarchy ; there is no rule, no 
Fender, 0° method. It is the lack of order that condemns the present 
2 stem. “ Order is Heaven’s first law.’ We recognise that in every 
ie domain but human life. We see that the heavens, the earth, 
a all that is therein, the vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms, 
are governed by immutable law—all except man. Man alone, the 
highest order of creation, is the only absolutely lawless piece of the 
universe. Every care is taken to develop animal and vegetable life 
according to certain carefully studied scientific laws, but human 
| jife knows no scientific regulation. Wages are supposed to be regu- 
lated by what are euphemistically called ‘ natural laws,’ but nature’s 
| jaws know no element of chance. They work according to fixed 
principle ; the wages of working men and women depend on the 
| chances of the market, on the so-called law of supply and demand. 
| If that is a scientific law, how is it that the needs of the many are 
never met ? How is it that the worst commercial crises occur when 
the markets are overstocked ? Could anything be more paradoxical, 
| more absurd—people starving and shivering because too much food, 
_ too much clothing has been produced, glutting the markets ? People 
| cannot get enough because there is too much! And this is the system we 
| are supposed to uphold; this is the system we are told is the result 
| ofa Heaven-made law, the law of supply and demand! Can anyon 
| with a shred of justice in his composition think that a God who is 
| love could create a law that leaves millions of tons of food, millions 
| ofyards of clothing, shut away from millions of His hungry, shivering 
| children 2 
At times one cannot but think that the slave was a freer man 
| than the working man in great manufacturing centres. The slave 
at least had his necessities met for him. The working man suffers 
| the tortures of the damned in getting his needs met under the man- 
| Made—one might almost say devil-made—law of supply and demand ; 
uder the crushing knowledge that failure to get work means starvation 
J lor his wife and children as well as himself. His labour is his only 
| eet, the only thing he has which he can sell. But the working 
4 i oe his commodity is not in the same enviable position as the 
| ot with his. If prices fall for any special commodity, the 
d a St can hold back until a better market prevails; but if the 
holdin 8 Ta cannot get a good price for his commodity, there is no 
we 8 back for him. He must sell it at once for what he can get, 
"ve. And the worker is called a free man ! 
7 thas 5 down the line of history the working man has been taught 
Dare a his duty to produce wealth for other people at the cost of 
Power ee for himself. Without education, without political 
» he believed what he was told as to his part in the world of 
“aa Now tempora mutantur. An educated, self-governing 
~ Ae has begun to question the laws laid down for the governing 


EE 2 
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of industry. He sees that they come into conflict 
of order, harmony, progress, justice, love. An a 
can now think for the first time in history; a Voter, h map | 
for the first time in history, and, instead of being conte Se a 
unlimited wealth for other people, he wishes to get for a *0 Prodis j 

share of what he produces by his own labour, With elia fi p 
as a political power we have the Factory Acts, Emplo e ce in 
Acts, arbitration, restriction of alien immigration, ko 4 Lith | 


With G 1 4 
ucateg oil in 


to better their own conditions. Each of these mA attemg 3 
demned, at the outset, by those who disliked restrictions ae ta bh 
tion. No one wants restrictive laws passed simply for the ae a, 
of passing them; such laws have become necessary because fe wi 

ea tr 


of restriction has meant injustice, oppression, long hours, low wag 
insanitary conditions, the exploitation of labour all round Ee sel 
women’s, and children’s. That child labour js unhesitatingly a | ob 
use of by capitalists the world over is sufficient to condemn the | 8 


capitalistic system. It proves that the ordinary feelings of humanity kn 
the loving care of little children, the citizens of the future, are utterly s 
disregarded when profits are the end in view. Under a Sociali i 
system child labour would be undreamt of. It is monstrous to tele Ba 
children from school, from the training which is to form the bass R 
of their future careers, and throw them into the maelstrom of industrial | na 
life. Absence of restriction on child labour means the wholes ay 
slaughter of children of tender years as industrial workers. fac 
Wherever there is absence of restriction on employers it is a regret- hi 
table but undeniable fact that the majority take advantage of thet | ra 
employés. I do not mean to imply that they deliberately do unjustly co 
by them, but that the keen struggle for profits and rents absorbs 50 | i 
much of their time, their thought, their energy, they have non n p en 
to give to the human beings who work for them. They consider n X 
when they have agreed to pay men a certain wage, there their 1%} a E 
bility ends; it is not their business to see how their employ I” 
whether the wages are sufficient to enable them to live deee E 
as Carlyle says, ‘Cash payment is not the sole relation of | E 
beings.’ „gto | i 
No doubt the question will be asked, ‘Have you nol dal | an 
about the shortcomings of employés ?° I could say 7 S ide | 
I know how often employés scamp their work, how “aloitit } pu 
they are towards considerate employers ; how exacting 20" joyallf | in 


they are, never working a stroke beyond time ; how lea exe OF 
they are to their employer’s interests. But I recogms” sotit 


as the inevitable outcome of an evil system imposed on t fi T ios Ca 
a system which they are constantly, consciously ° l gives if ie 
warring against. The employing class reaps 28 1 Eo, enpi ga 
low wages as it possibly can, it shows no regard Da they p“ de 


interests. The employés give in return as little WO 
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en and no regard for the employers’ interests. Both employers 
and employés are victims of a vicious system. 

The common practice of adulteration also condemns the com- 
etitive system. Competition is justified because it lowers prices. 
if competition im lowering prices gave us an equally good article 
in place of the more expensive one produced without competition, 
something might be said for it; but we know that low prices, in the 
majority of cases, mean poor goods or adulterated goods. Some 
blame the public for the adulteration of food, clothing, &c., attributing 
itto an unreasoning demand for cheapness; but it is the manufacturers 
who, in their mad desire for profits, to seize each other’s custom and 
trade, have made a fetish of cheapness. Under-cutting and under- 
selling one another, they tempt the people with cheaper and ever 
cheaper goods. The purchasers, delighted to find their money will 
go twice as far as formerly, eagerly seize on the cheaper article, not 
knowing it is adulterated ; or, if aware of the fact, so pressed are they 
in the struggle for existence that they try to satisfy themselves with 
a poorer article simply because it is cheaper. As a rule, however, 
they do not know that nowadays almost everything is adulterated. 
Baking-powder is made with 30 per cent. of pulverised rock. Stale, 
rancid butter is boiled, strained, filtered, churned with milk, and sold 
as fresh butter. It is possible to purchase the richest-looking milk, 
cream, and-butter that never had the remotest dealings with a cow ; in 
fact it seems that, if one only knew how, one could turn anything into 
butter—cven sewage! Cream of tartar is made of starch and gypsum ; 
raspberry jam without raspberries; preserved cherries of glucose 
coloured with aniline dye ; nutmegs of wood; whisky of pruneless 
prune juice and alcohol ; old peas are made young and green in appear- 
ance with copper salts. Our grandmothers used to buy silks that were 
Works of art ; they are as good to-day as when first purchased. Now 
silk is weighted with sugar, or soap, or tin. Dishonesty is an essential 
Part of present-day competition. As the law of the animal creation 
8 “eat or be eaten,’ so of the trading community it may be said its 
Motto is ‘cheat_or be cheated.’ Was it a revolutionary Socialist who 
sald that? No; it is the-dictum of that high priest of individualism, 

ethert-Spencer, Commercial. morality is-condemned. by Socialists 
‘nd anti-Socialists alike. 

he capitalistic system has undoubtedly served many useful 
e but the day of its usefulness has passed by ; it is now working 
culable evil, and has unwittingly prepared the way for its own 

A omg. Before the latest developments of capitalism the workers 

te Separate entities; there was no cohesion, no esprit de corps. 


apitalis m 


assed ¢ 
‘Baye th 
€Moey, 


he labourers in huge towns, and by drilling them in battalions .. . 
em a corporate spirit. . . . Universal education of the cheap press 
atised knowledge, which . . . is power. The exactions of the master 
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forced the workmen to combine in trade unions, and thr Mi 


: p ou 
a contest which has been nothing less... than a warin T the 
e 


which has capital, and buys labour, and the class which h 
lives by the sale of its labour. . . . In the struggle now goin = no ca 
can doubt . . . which side must eventually win. In spite om 20 sane 
difficulties of ignorance and want of organisation ; in spite of the th tremen, 
rallied against it, the working class, though defeated appara y 
battles, advances like a flood, of which each se 

back, while it still rises slowly and steadily.? 


; Bf 
J In it 


Capitalism is also destroying itself by adopting the 


co-operation. Competition was supposed by all the o] gat at | 


political economy, from Adam Smith to John Stuart Mill to b 

very life-blood of successful business enterprise ; but while aan a 
amongst the workers for the means whereby to earn their d petition 
becomes keener and keener, competition amongst the 
gives way day by day and year by year to co-operatio 


of the capitalists. Socialism will be a co-operative enterprise mn 
for the benefit of the workers. A trust enables a few men to live on 
the labour of vast numbers. Socialism will make idleness impossible 
or punishable. The idleness of any class, rich or poor, is recognised 
as an unmixed evil by those political economists who have mt 
entirely divorced morals from economics. John Stuart Mill says: 


; I do not recognise as either just or salutary a state of society in which thee 
‘ + : 3 = j 
18 any ‘class’ which is not labouring ; any human beings exempt from bearing 


their share of the necessary labours of human life, except those unable to labour 
or who have fairly earned rest by previous toil.* 


He goes on to say that he 


cannot think that they [the labouring classes] will be permanently contented 
with the condition of labouring for wages as their ultimate state. » Ii 
not to be expected that the division of the human race into two heredi! 
classes, employers and employed, can be permanently maintained i 
relation is nearly as unsatisfactory to the payer of wages as to the seca ik 
There can be no doubt that the relation of masters and workpeopl Nee 
gradually superseded by partnership in one of two forms—0 OE eal 
association of the labourers with the Capitalists ; in others, and perhap? 


in all, association of labourers among themselves.“ fora! 
J agree, then, with the Socialist writers in their conception Mee 
which industrial operations tend to assume in the advance of ee 
and I entirely share their opinion that the time is ripe for cone dod ot" 
transformation, and that it should by all just and effectual ae i pati 
encouraged. But while I agree and sympathise with Socialists 12 va venene 
portion of their aims, T utterly dissent from the most conspicuous 


: > PE 5 
part of their teaching—theiy declamation against competition- 


_ Thus John Stuart Mill, He could not picture a 549, iie 
trialism without competition. The leading expone? 


ie * The Root of the Matter, H. H. Champion, P: Fs 
* Principles of Political Econam , p: 455, 4 Ibid. pp: 460-46" 
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hool of political economy—Jevons, Marshall, Cliffe Leslie, for 
<ample—recognise, with Mill, that the present conditions of in- 
justrialism will give way before the advancing wave of the principle 
of co-operation in one form or another. 

If we dare to question the wisdom and justice of our present 
system the old doctrines of Adam Smith and Richards are hurled at 
us. Dazzling economic terms and stereotyped theories about money, 
capital, wealth, wages of ability, the tendency of population to 
outgrow the means of subsistence, &c., said to be unalterable as the 
law of mathematics, are dangled before us to prove that those who 
laim that there can and will be an alteration in the system of to-day 
do not know what they are talking about—they mean well, but their 
hearts run away with their heads. The older political economists 
rendered valuable service to society, but they did not realise that 
society was a growing organism, that what was necessary at one 
stage of its social and industrial development might be unnecessary, 
or would need to be applied in a different way, at a later stage. The 
older economists dealt wholly with the wealth of nations—primarily 
with the production of wealth, secondarily with its distribution. 
Modern economists are concerned primarily with the distribution 
of wealth, for they see that national wealth does not mean national 
well-being. 

The science of the production of wealth is important, but not 
less important is the science of the distribution of wealth, which 
as yet is only dimly understood. It is the study of this science, 
inspired by the altruistic ideal, that is causing the demand for a juster 
social system. It is no use saying airily, ‘ We live in the best of all 
possible worlds; a good, sober, industrious workman can always 
find good well-paid work.’ He cannot; and while you are taking 
that stand those who know it is not true are gathering their forces, 
sweeping onwards, growing stronger and stronger, reaching towards 
the time when the present social order will make way for one founded 
on more humane principles. No reasoning or reasonable person can 
doubt that the principle of co-operation, either in the form of State 
Tegulation or collective ownership, first ‘of public utilities, then of 
large industries concerned with natural resources, will be the principle 
of the future. It seems probable that one natural resource—the 
pal be vigorously attacked at no distant date. I leave the 
aad of single tax alone, for I believe it is even further off than a 
cron demi-Socialistic State; but it is recognised by the political 
a peate of to-day, and by the legal luminaries of all ages, that the 
tion ute private ownership of land is contrary to British law. Aboli- 
> of private ownership of land rouses piercing shrieks of robbery 

d confiscation, but such authorities as Coke, Blackstone, Willams, 
nd Froude, Pollock, show conclusively that absolute ownership in 

18 quite unknown in English law. Whatever may be thought 


4907 
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of the industrial proposals of Socialists, their land ina 


according to law. Compare, as Blatchford does in Bry ttie 


British, the relative positions of an inventor anq a lan P lor g, 
ov 


A man invents a machine ; he is allowed by law to call this cress 
brain his own property for fourteen years only, During that ean Oh 
charge royalties upon it, but at the” end of it his patent la 
public property. The law confiscates his property for the be 
that he is well paid by fourteen years’ rent- for a thing he made hi 
he must then give the people a chance to enjoy the benefit of his a i 
everyone agrees that this form of confiscation is a fair ang equitably na ay} 
ment. Now tale the landowner. He buys a piece of land; he nace 
number of people. In time roads are made through it or round it a 
built, people come and settle near, tramways are laid, public i 
right and left. His land increases enormously in value—no 
exertion, genius, or enterprise, but through the energy and intelli 
who made the trade and industry of the town. The landowner 
the Edisons, the Stephensons, and thousands of skilled workers ex 
village into a thriving town; but when the town is built and the trade is 
flourishing he steps in to reap the harvest—he raises the rent. Population 
grows, private enterprise flourishes, more publie money is spent. Again the 
landlord takes a hand—he raises the rent, and evermore he raises the rent; s 
that the harder the townsfolk work and the more the town prospers the greater 
is the prico he charges for the use of his land. This extortionate rent is really 


PSeg and 


Self, the 


t through i 
Bence of thos: 
Sits idle whi. 
pand a sleepy 


a fine inflicted by idleness on industry. Itis simple plunder, and is know y 


the technical name of ‘unearned increment.’ 


Landowners, many of whom neither toil nor spin, they and thet 
heirs can go on for ever charging royalties and ever-increasing royalties 
on what they did not make, and long after they have received a fair 
retum on their original outlay. No fourteen years’ limit for them 
like the brainy inventor, no twenty years’ limit, no fifty years’ limi 
The land is theirs, the rent is theirs for ever and ever. rr 

There is no argument in favour of absolute private u 
of land which would not also hold in favour of absolute private He 
ship of the air or the waters of the earth. What would be E 
of a system which allowed private individuals to own H ; ay 
Tivers, the sea, and only allowed the people to use them ue 
rent for them? ‘The idea could not be entertained for a minut 


Vina Gorp 

€ Pp. 54-57. 
Melbourne : 

July 1907. 
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IRELAND AND THE TRANSVAAL 


Tae coincidence of the Imperial Conference with the proposal by 
the Government of alterations in the Constitution designed to ‘lead 
up to’ or at least “to be consistent with,’ a future grant to Ireland 
of the position of a self-governing Colony could scarcely fail to attract 
notice. It was further to be expected that the happy change which 
seems to have come over our relations with the Transvaal, as evidenced 
by the speeches of General Botha, would excite the interest of those 
who hope for a similar change nearer home. And when it is observed 
that it was mainly from this point of view that Mr. John Redmond 
approached the Irish question at the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, 
on the 22nd of April, a comparison between the case of Ireland and 
that of the Transvaal may be thought worthy of our careful con- 
sideration, } 
It is true that a stern Unionist might reply to Mr. Redmond that 
the speeches delivered by a statesman new to office and in the social 
and political environment which General Botha has lately been 
passing through are a slender foundation upon which to build a 
belief in the success of the Transvaal constitution. But in the 
pinion of the writer of this paper it is more politic, as well as more 
Polite, to accept the General’s professions as perfectly sincere, and 
to hope that they may be endorsed by his party in South Africa. 
Let us then grant (for the purposes of this paper at least), all that 
fr, Redmond has said about the reconciliation of the Transvaal, 
i ind proceed to consider the parallels and the contrasts presented 
| oY the past history and existing circumstances of that country and of 
‘land ; let us study the ideals which lie behind the speeches of the 
and of the Transvaal leader respectively, and let us see whether 
Present political situation in the Transvaal can be used as a valid 
| Siment for the grant of self-government to Ireland. 
he position of Ireland close to the heart of the Empire is of 


im. 
: bio article was written during the sittings of the Imperial Conference, and 
Kelana € Introduction of the Irish Council Bill. But as the comparison between 
the n. cnd the Transvaal is still frequently made in Parliament and on the platform, 
a onge hopes that the contrasts which that comparison presents may still be 
___ ‘Worthy of consideration. 
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course widely different from that of the Transvaal E So 
Though many important considerations are Suggested r Outen 
graphical contrast, it is not proposed to dwell upon a a 

paper. 2ni thi 

There is, however, another contrast almost equally ob: 

3 ` : Obvio 
which fuller reference must be made. The period during whi his 
has been in close contact with British influences ang Briti u l 
must be counted by centuries. The very existence of the ua 
State only dates from the great trek in the year 1833, “nul 

From the dawn of history we find the very closest 
between the inhabitants of Ireland and of Caledonia. Seatac 
owes her very name to the tribes of the Scottish nation who ori a l 
crossed the Channel from Ireland, and who were at all tine i 
to recross and take their share in the history of their old coutry, 
The constant interchange of influence between the two islands i 
well shown by the facts that it was from a Briton that Ireland receive} | 
her Christianity, and from an Irishman that the Picts of Scotland 
and the Northumbrians of the North of England received theirs, 

From the time of Henry the Second to the present day, la 
parts of Ireland have been under the same executive as England, aul | 
from the time of James the First the same may be said of the whik | 
island. The Irish Parliament represented the English race in Ireland, | 
rather than the Irish people as a whole; and when, for a while, i 
obtained legislative (though not executive) independence, it became 
such a nuisance that its powers had to be bought from it under the 
Act of Union, an act which was acquiesced in and probably approve 
of by the majority of the inhabitants of Ireland. í = 

Tf Mr. John Redmond by the expression ‘ historical title to 7 ! 
dom’ implied that Ireland was ever united under any Ge i 
distinct from that of England, he had either forgotten his histon 
or he was intentionally misleading his audience. ; 

But though Irishmen cannot look back to any perio alas | 
country was united under a Government of her own, they rs i | 
been characterised by a strong racial instinct, which Bi isl | 
coincide with religious and social forces even stronge? 


me 
has kept the mass of the Irish people in a state of estrang? 
Great Britain. 


U8, fo 


Connection | 


q when tet | 


to discover means of allaying social discontents, of 
suspicions, of convincing the people that there 1 fu i 
development of racial aspirations within the long ° ? a 
and of proving that the affairs of the. two islands "itle sh 
inextricably interwoven that their separation is now a 
an impossibility. The policy of the Unionist party AF 
upon this view, and has not been altogether withou 
the tendencies of the Irish people. 


a 
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The Nationalist party has responded to the policy of the Unionists 
by working to their utmost capacity the social questions which are 
still in part unsolved (e.g. the evicted tenants difficulty and the 
congested district difficulty) and by making up for the loss of old 
ories by redoubling their appeals to racial animosity. They can 
no longer denounce “an alien Church,’ for it has long since been 
disestablished and disendowed, and it is impossible to complain 
seriously of landlords whose readiness to sell their estates on terms 
acceptable to their tenants is only restrained by the difficulty which 
the Government finds in providing the purchase money.” But this 
sad gap in the old list of grievances can still be filled by unreasoning 
denunciations of the British Government, and by the declaration (in 
the face of the case of Scotland) that a Parliamentary Union is fatal 
to national existence, 

The spirit of this Nationalism can hardly be expressed better 
than by the following words of Mr. John Sweetman, Vice-President 
of the Central Body of Irish County Councils, in his letter to the 
Freeman's Journal of the 31st of January 1906: 


The Irish Unionist Alliance is quite right when it states in its pamphlets 
that out of the Gaelic League’s deanglicising propaganda have already grown 


| upa series of movements not only strongly political, but each and all making 


for a separate independent Irish nation, freed from every link of the British 
connection. 


We now turn for a moment from the history of Ireland to that 


| of the Transvaal. 


The ancestors of the Transvaal Boers had shown separatist ten- 
dencies even during the period of Dutch sovereignty, and the appear- 


| ace of the racial complication on the establishment of British rule 
y | Ya not calculated to mend matters. In the year 1833 they began 
| to migrate into the wilderness in order to secure their detachment from 


the existing Colony and from the Imperial authority. By the Sand 
iver Convention in 1852 their independence was practically recog- 


| ised. They did not, however, succeed in establishing an efficient 
| Svernment, and in the year 1877 the Transvaal was annexed to the 


British Empire on the ground that the disorganised state of the 
Untry was a danger to the white population of South Africa. 

fading British statesmen desired at that time to bring about 
Mon of the South African provinces under a free constitution. 
Ut while they were deliberating upon premature plans of this nature, 


ay 


i ee Neglected to give to the Transyaalers the representative institu- 


S Which had been promised them. The rising in 1880 was the 


| and al consequence. A small British force suffered three reverses, 


then Mr, Gladstone, in March 1881, granted to the anti-British 
2 
ae ey are, however, now bitterly attacked for being reluctant to sell lands in 


10 be A Occupation, or let temporarily for grazing, to the Land Commission at prices 
: Xed by the purchasers, 
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party in the Transvaal a form of Home Rule more oa 
yet offered to Ireland, though certainly not more conte thay a 
which the Irish leaders have often openly demanded, e tha 


th th 
The history of the following twenty years is an instructiy, 
e Way 


of what is likely to happen if the demands of the Trish N Wetting W 
are conceded before wise social legislation has haq tine etal | fi 
Trish ideals. In 1884, at the London Convention, Keh AMI l fo 
from the Transvaalers were met by the concession of e | th 


even more thorough than that which they already enj 
secured the omission from the agreement of the hated wo 
The interests of the South African Republic (as it was henceforth 
to be called) and those of the British Empire were soon found i 
clash when opportunities offered for expansion over unoccu z 
territories. And somewhat later the Government of the new Reni 
showed a desire to negotiate with Germany to the injury of the Britit _| 
position in South Africa. 
A new and important factor was introduced into the question by 
the discovery of gold, and the consequent influx of British subjects 
into the Transvaal on the development of the mining industry, Tk 
new comers after some years formed more than half the populatin | ° 
of the Republic. But though their numbers seemed to threaten th | 
supremacy of the Dutch, the latter were in possession of all the politial 
power and all the organised force of the country, and made it thet 
first object to retain authority in their own hands, while the gest 
resources derived from the taxation of the gold industry were wedt | 
secure the political servitude of the principal taxpayers. Sa | 
It may here be interpolated that one reason why Trish Unions E 
object to Home Rule is the fact that they have before their Jë 
the condition of the Uitlanders before the Boer War. The ae | 
Belfast see no reason why an Irish Government might not ea i 
linen industry and their shipbuilding industry on the Jines pont 
the mining industry was treated by President Kruger. of the | 
__The grievances of the English immigrants were the caus ah | 
mising at Johannesburg, the excuse for the Jameson Rg D 
subject of the negotiations which immediately prece a 
U They attracted the sympathy of the whole ae 
and eventually the South African Republic and the Jonies & 
State found themselves confronted by the forces of our o a yes 
as those of the United Kingdom. The struggle which oe rea te int 
in the flight of President Kruger from his country an pandi: "i tese 
of his armies to scattered (if still unconquered) gueni 8 id 
ideals for which he had laboured and plotted for a the a 
proved impossible of attainment, and the system by W rily ate d | ide 
majority was excluded from a share of power was neee pr 
It had become clear that the Transvaal could never 8 
on the old principles, =e 


t | 
oyed, and thy 
rd ° Suzerainty? } 
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The completeness with which General Botha seems to have realised 
these facts has come asa surprise upon usall. But we should remember 
that he owes his present position to British as well as Dutch votes. 
With that important fact in mind we need hardly question the bona 

s of his appearance in London as a thorough Unionist, anxious 
for the early federation of the provinces of South Africa, and as a 
thorough Imperialist ready to champion the integrity of the Empire. 

It is now time that we should consider which part Mr. John 
Redmond desires to play on the stage of history, that played by 
President Kruger between 1881 and the Boer War, or that played 
recently by General Botha at the Imperial Conference. 

The matter is too serious for us to trust in optimistic hopes and 
well-meaning platitudes, such as those in which Mr. Gladstone led 
us to put faith after our defeat at Majuba. In that case disillusion- 
ment cost us losses in blood and in treasure which we cannot easily 
afford again. We must examine the speeches of the leaders of the 
Nationalist party, not only those which they consider it tactful to 
deliver before audiences in England, but those also which they utter 
before sympathetic crowds in Ireland and in America. We must 
examine also the conduct of their followers towards those in Ireland 
who are attached to the British connexion. If we find them as 
anxious to maintain a true Union with England and Scotland as 
General Botha appears to be to establish a true union with Cape 
Colony and Natal, if we find that they are as ready to accord equal 
nights to Irish Unionists as General Botha is to promise just treat- 
ment to the Johannesburgers, if we find any trace of that loyalty to 
the Empire which General Botha has so emphatically professed, we 
may discuss impartially with Mr. Redmond how the strictly local 
affairs of Ireland can most conveniently be administered. But if 
o the contrary we find that Kruger, not Botha, is the model for 
Trish statesmanship, let us beware how we give self-government 
to those who will lead us again through the sad experiences of the 
London Conference, the German intrigues, the oppression and insur- 


tection of the Uitlanders, perhaps a new Jameson Raid from Scotland, 
got | “2d finally a war of reconquest. 
pit | Let us first see what light the speeches of Mr. John Redmond 
zine | and his friends throw on the probability of a provincial, or even a 
wl | Onial Parliament, being accepted as a permanent solution of the 
it | "8h question, 
cit At the Convention of Trish Americans in New York (reported 


| in th, 


d 1 realy Freeman’s Journal of the 21st of September, 1904) the following 


ution was proposed : 

hat in Supporting Home Rule for Ireland we abandon no principle of 
Nada >ationhood, as laid down by the fathers of the Irish movement for 
to Chace ence, from Wolfe Tone and Emmet to John Mitchel, and from Mitchel 
S mes Kickham and Charles Stewart Parnell. 


T 
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Mr. Redmond endorsed this resolution in the follow; io 19 
I don’t think I ever heard a more magnificent declaration of E Worda 
than that contained in the Report of the Committee on Reset Pity 
declaration puts in the clearest way the meaning and essence of fits Ty | 10 
that is to say, that it is the same old movement for which Huon a emey, He 
Owen Roe fought, the same old movement for which Emmet died. Neill w } Un 
And later in the same speech he said : a 
T believe that it would be just as possible for Ireland to haye & pro i : 
free separate existenco as a nation as Holland, Belgium, or a po 
other small nationalities. And if it were in the power of any brine | ane 
bring that result about to-morrow by honourable and brave media ee Zs 
be indeed a coward and a traitor to the tradition of his race if he did shay qin 
but there is no reason why men should not, with whatever moans are at ce | pro 
disposal, do what they can to advance the cause of Ireland. ther aft 
Since the accession of the present Government to ofice, N tov 
Redmond has been more cautious in his utterances, but similar ai 4 
ments are still expressed by his followers, as for instance, ieai 3 
Stephen Gwynn (his recent nominee as member for Galway) appealed r 
last January to the ‘Sinn Fein’ people not to separate themseia | oe 
from the Parliamentary movement, and reminded them that ‘they | for 
of the Irish party differed from the Sinn Fein people not on ends 
but as to means.’ The following resolution of a Council of the Sim | affa 
Fein organisation, taken from The Kerry People of the 9th of Marh | tha 
1907, will explain what are the common ends to which Mr. Gym | bus 
referred. ‘To put our position clear before the whole Irish peopl, | Of 
without distinction of creed or class, we now declare that we aimat | bes 
nothing less than an Irish Republic.’ us 
But if Mr. Redmond has shown considerable tact in his ret! | pro 
speeches, and may also have done something to restrain the candot | cou 
of his colleagues, he has not withdrawn the speeches which he mace | tim 
in what Mr. Gladstone would have called his days of greater tada | the 
and less responsibility; there is in fact no real inconsistency bee A 
his former and his present declarations. Take, for insti g; hf 
speech at the Queen’s Hall already referred to. He he DS a 
Their demand was that they living in Ireland should be 4 iol ttt | toe 
manage purely Irish affairs, it was not that they should ee al, | alisi 
affairs of the Empire.’ This sounds moderate enough. to manag | for 
what more did the people of Norway demand than the nie onto Mer 
purely Norwegian affairs, It was not that they should ies HO | ts 
common affairs of Sweden and Norway, but that those coud, ef - 
i 


no longer have any affairs in common. ipis fot 

Again he says: ‘As far as our demand is concerned “fii 
full control, legislative and administrative, over S a 
there is to be no limitation to these ‘State rights, 1? 4 pot 
which would leave some semblance of a United ing ae 
the saving clauses which might give legal sanction +0 
a United Empire. 
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In fact the demands of Mr. Redmond’s party are unchanged; hedare 
pot withdraw his speech with his references to Owen Roe and Emmet. 
He does not look forward to a United Kingdom on the lines of a 
United South Africa, or of a United Australia, but to ‘Sinn Fein’ 
‘Ourselves Alone,’ an Ireland governed after the manner of President 
Krugers Transvaal and on the high road to an independence as 
complete as that of Norway. Until that end is reached he will not 
and cannot cease from agitation.” 

Let us next consider the attitude of Mr. Redmond’s party towards 
| frishmen who differ from them in politics. Let us see if it be that 
professed by General Botha on his visit to J ohannesburg immediately 
after accepting office, or if it be that adopted by President Kruger 
towards the Uitlanders between 1881 and the outbreak of the Boer 
war. 

We shall find that the old Boer policy by which the Uitlanders 
were excluded from power is closely paralleled by the present conduct 
of the Irish Nationalists, who have made the adoption of their political 
| creed a sine-qua-non for admission to county or district councils, or 
| forappointment to any office in the gift of those councils, 
| Inthe north of Ireland, where many Unionists wished that local 
| affairs should be discussed apart from politics, it was soon found 
that the only way in which a local council could be kept to its own 
business was by taking care that it contained a Unionist majority. 
Of this the history of the United Council of County Councils is the 
| best illustration. When this council was formed a promise was given 
| that political questions should be excluded from discussion. ‘This 
| Promise was soon broken, the Unionist members withdrew, and the 
| Council has become a purely Nationalist asserhbly, devoting much of its 
time to party politics. It is notorious that throughout three provinces 
| the system of Local Government is a machine for promoting the 
Personal and political interests of Nationalists, and rewarding Nation- 
alist partisans, It is an institution thoroughly after the heart of the 
ite President Kruger. 
` H the case of Sir Horace Plunkett we see the same determination 
Í: ee from office every man who has not subscribed to the Nation- 
qi oe In him the country had found a man well qualified 
| a A Position which he held, and so enthusiastic for the develop- 
En ) of the resources of Ireland, that, it is said, he devoted not only 
ae but his salary to the work. He had been in Parliament 
i Mlonist, it is true. But he had so divested himself of party that 
Political fate had been the fate of the bat in Alsop’s Battle of 


Sra: 

a then’ hardly necessary to cite the Dublin Convention in proof of this statement. 

ly ecame obvious that, though Mr. Redmond had been willing to accept the 

the a Bill as an instalment, he was obliged to execute a countermarch under 

eben, K of the leaders in Ireland and America, who considered that their claim for 
hee would be compromised by such action. 
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the Beasts and Birds. He had been attacked p 
had been driven from Parliament. 

One would have thought that if anyone outsi detl 
party was to be allowed to labour for Ireland, that A e Natig 


Sey, 
Y both Paties q 4 


ali, 


7 
been Sir Horace Plunkett. But no; at the order of ae Sa bay | d 
he has been dismissed by the Government, and we “ations, | i 


gather from Mr. Dillon’s speech that the greatest of his a allowed wl 
the fact that the success of his efforts might Sooners z w 
convinced even Nationalists that Ireland could be ater hay, ! 
and happy without the repeal of the Union. Prospero i 
But it is rather the Unionist small trader, farmer or trad i 
who feels the weight of the Kruger-like tyranny of ie eon l 
party. We may ask ourselves, for instance, how A Uc j 
Killimore may have felt when he saw the following resol B 
: ; 7 : 10) ution ny 
the Western News on the 23rd of March 1907: ‘We ex i 
Ree, : ae press our | 
indignation at most people of the town of Killimore and many of the 
country people with regard to subscribing to the Parliamentary Pui | 
and we hereby pledge ourselves to cease dealing with traders tho | 
refuse to support the United Irish League.’ The rev. chairmand | 
this branch is reported to have said that ‘he would refuse to assist, 
either to land or anything else, anyone who refused to be a member | 
of the United Irish League, or failed to subscribe to the Parliamentay | 
Fund.’ ° 
A citizen of a free country finds it hard to realise the feelings otat 
Trish Unionist when he is thus coerced into subscribing to the fund | 
which supplies salaries to Mr. Redmond’s colleagues, men aiming | 
the establishment of an Irish Republic. Such is the state of things f 
in large parts of Ireland at present, and Mr. John Redmond hes m 
us that he is looking forward to the time when, under Home Rule, Z| 
will be able to keep down Ulster Unionists ‘ by the strong hand, "9 : 
much as President Kruger waited ‘for the Johannesburg oe 
put out its head in order that he might be ready to strikeit =, 
Let us i ith thes | 
now compare General Botha’s declarations W 
ments of the Nationalists towards the Empiré as a whole. bis 

At i b heers o 
At the Liberal Club banquet he drew the hearty °° iui | 
di z q 5 then ( al] 
audience by the following statement. ‘I was a soldier io | in 
is in the late war) ‘and did my duty as a soldier—1 am 1 


the same duty on behalf of the British Empire.’ a to 
If we take up the organ of Mr. Redmond’s party sea w j 
Journal, we read in an editorial of the 14th of Ng an pi | ts 


; Enlistment is the worst form of emigration; it implies glais 
demoralisation and inevitably produces an unwelcom® ie aco 
Thus is the anti-recruiting movement, with its ins arty: 
endorsed by the official newspaper of the Nationalist Has 
well known also that at the banquet of the Trish nå of } 
teachers at Sligo, on the 26th of April 1905, & a aa. 
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nests left the room rather than drink the King’s health, that the 
students of the Royal University at the conferring of degrees on the 
gith of October, 1905, refused to allow ‘God Save the King’ to be 
played, and that a member of the Dublin Corporation cut down the 
Union Jack on an official visit of that body to Dublin Harbour, 

The leaders of the party have done nothing to discountenance 
these proceedings. If they did so they would soon cease to have 
followers. Mr. Redmond may tickle the ears of an English audience 
by vague allusions to the happy effect of the Transvaal Constitution, 
put will he state publicly in Ireland or America that if Home Rule 
be granted, Irishmen should be ready to fight for the British Empire ? 
He dare not do so. He said at the Queen’s Hall ‘ We do not demand 
the right to control the affairs of the Empire,’ and he spoke the truth. 
What does he care for the Empire? His demand is ‘Sinn Fein,’ 
‘Ourselves Alone.’ But let Ireland once be placed outside the 
Empire or even granted a separate executive, and she will be as 
ready to intrigue with foreign powers as was Mr. Kruger’s Transvaal 
before the war. Mr. Redmond’s statement that Ireland ‘has been 
the weak spot in the Empire’ is untrue. On the contrary, Irishmen 
have ever been among the Empire’s best defenders. But let her 
now be granted an independent government, and that statement will 
soon prove to have been only a little premature. 

We can now answer Mr. Redmond’s inquiry ‘if this is good for 
Dutchmen, why should it be refused to Ireland 2’ 

It will be good for the Dutchmen provided that they accept it 
bona fide in the spirit of General Botha’s recent speeches. It must 
be tefused to Ireland because there is not the slightest chance that she 
will so accept it. 

Tn the present circumstances of the Transvaal, it may well be 
that a large majority of her people desire that the United Provinces 
of South Africa should take their place in the Empire beside the 

Ominion and the Commonwealth.* But there is no proof whatever 
that a similar ideal would be acceptable in a self-governed Treland. 
Dn the contrary, the speeches of the Nationalist leaders, the articles 
q their newspapers, and the resolutions of their party organisations 
aot to the national ideal as ‘Sinn Fein’—nothing short of national 
enone. They prove also that Irish independence would be 
ae for the oppression of all Irishmen who are not Nationalists, and 

he detriment of Great Britain and of the Empire. 
ut, we may ask, need this ideal always prevail in Ireland, or 
cee expect a change of sentiment such as took place in Scotland 
a hundred years after her Parliamentary Union with England ? 
eland has just passed through a great change in her system 
cal Government ; she is passing through an equally great change 
€ advantage also of pecuniary support from the United Kingdom has been 


hee 
Oy 

a home to the minds of the Transyaalers. 

ox, LXII—No. 367 FF 
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in her system of land tenure. Each of these changes i 
the Unionist party, may almost be described as 9 revol a 
far too soon to say-what their effects will be on ie ne 
feelings of the people. u 

It may well be that the signs of approaching poli 


became apparent a few years ago were the harbin 


Sept, : 


Teed fy 
T t 
ghts and 


tical calm y 
Sers of 


kich 


epoch, when the Irish people will have realised what | g better 
of self-government they already enjoy, and will seek the cate 
Xtension 


of these powers in legitimate directions alone, when they will j 
led by the magic of property to devote themselves to the an be 
improvement of their country, and when they will find that (as a | 
case of Scotland) a close connexion with England is no bar oi | 
maintenance of all the essentials of a distinct nationality. When this 
happy change of feeling shall have taken place, Irish Unionists will be 
quite ready to discuss with their fellow-countrymen the question | 
whether there may be scope for the labours of a Representative 
Council in Dublin. But even then it will have to be remembers 
that there are ties historic, geographical, and commercial which | 
bind Eastern Ulster to Scotland and England, making an Ulstermn | 
(no matter what his creed) more at home in Glasgow or in Liverpo! | 
than in Cork or in Limerick. It will have to be remembered, too, that | 
Ulster Protestants have traditional sentiments and ideals as wells 
their countrymen in the other provinces. | 

As far as we can see at present a Council in Dublin is only desired 
as a step to an independent Ireland.> And if that narrow ideal wer 
once abandoned all Irishmen might perhaps agree that the balance of | 
convenience inclined to leaving things very much as they a a i 
present. a 

At all events the ideal which we Unionists place before us i 
narrow one. It shall be none other than that expressed by Mr, Bum 


È . G hi 

at Halifax on the 26th of April. We, like him, desire ‘to Da a 
heart of a great United Empire a truly United Kingdom, n dK | so 
sentiment we will add the words ‘and as part of a truly Um o ; 


i 
dom a truly United Ireland? But having joined conialy 1r i 
Birrell’s sentiment, we can only wish that he and his colleag" 
take more intelligent means to realise his ideal. 


JAMES H. Grp ONGE to 
, gould 3 wh 

57 1 4 publin woul 
° The Dublin Convention seems to prove that a mere Council pea Jreland: Sal 


be accepted even on the chance of its becoming a step to an Indepen 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY AND THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE FALL 


Ir I apprehend aright the distinction between religion and theology, 
it will follow that religion will always be old and theology will 
always be new. For religion, I should maintain, is a fact which we 
may variously define and explain, but which in itself is unchange- 
able and common to us all. It is the relation-which..binds us to 
our fellow men and to the universe. This relation is a fact, a force, 
‘an experience, which consciously or unconsciously influences feeling 
and action. We may or may not have defined it, formulated it, 
explained it, but it is there throughout all our negations or affirma- 
tions, entering into all our views of life and plans of conduct. 

But we cannot rest there. This force behind is always pressing 
for consideration, demanding expression and definition. And these 
definitions and explanations, always changing, always needing modi- 
fication and re-examination, constitute theology. The explanations 
may and do vary enormously according to the intellectual stage of 
development reached. They may be absurdly inadequate and illogical, 
or they may be elaborated with highest and most acute intellectual 
Precision, but they can never be final and complete. The good 
Woman who spoke of ‘that blessed word Mesopotamia’ had her 
religion and also her theology. Her religion was that motion of the 
Soul towards God which we call faith, but her theology, her attempt 
to express the inarticulate motion of her heart, was grotesquely 
madequate. She had no doubt been moved by the story of the faith 
| of Abraham, the father of the faithful, and, instead of being able to 
| &e a logical account of what it was that moved her, she had come 
| © Connect it with certain quite accidental and unimportant sounds 
| Which had had their part in the story, and so she associated a certain 
| “"sfaction of her soul with the word ‘Mesopotamia.’ 
E. obert Browning has described such people and their fantastic 
i e at theologising along with their very real and satisfactory 
These people have really felt, no doubt, 

A something, the motion they style the Call of them ; 

And this is their method of bringing about, 
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By a mechanism of words and tones, So 4 ; 
(So many texts in so many groans) 
A sort of reviving and reproducing 


. . . : E d 
Of the mood itself, that strengthens by using, i 
wee ; : ¢ 
There is their religion—‘ A something, the motion th i, 
Call of them, very real and very splendid CY style the | 
9 : J > profoundly w tl 
life and conduct; and there is their theology— 4 aa Weni | ir 
words and tones, so many texts in so many groans’ nanism o | a 
vincing and irrational > Quite uncon. | 
g and irrational. 7 
But take it at its best, and theology must always lag beh 1 t 
ligion. TI the feeli tives. inspiratione o oehini 
ligion. There are the feelings, motives, inspirations, visions, imp. ag 
which affect life at every turn. These are religion, and the pulses, l ti 
first. Then there is our scheme of the whole, our theory of Ta | is 
intellectual formulas and definitions by which we try to one T a 
explain. These are our theology, and it comes second and a a 
behind. g 
é oh 
There are many people who, from various standpoints, deprecate | fe 
and disparage all dogma and: theology. There is Dr. Clifford, wih | sc 
his dream of an ethical and literary religion, which is somehow to | se 
escape, like a disembodied spirit, from dogma; and there is Genenl al 
Booth, who many years ago told me that he discouraged Bible classes Hi 
among his followers because he found that they tended to divile ne 
people. His religion, he said, was a religion of the heart and not o co 
the head. All such people have got hold of the truth that religion he 
is something constant and unchanging, but they are attempting or 
impossible task in thinking that they can separate that religion af 
the heart from all attempts to give it intellectual and logical ey : 
sion. There might be much to be said for a theory that we nen : 
a be the better for silence, if we could feel and act and ae a 
ut no one has yet propounded an educational system pase 
this idea. : 


There are others, again, who would lift theology out of the art! 


of intellectual discussion by asserting a fundamental division a 
faculties. They tell us that there are some things which a : 
re 
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which we call faith. But even 80 we cannot rest in an unreconciled 
dualism. We must bring the two into the unity of consciousness ; 
in other words, we must have our theology.» And just because the 
contributions of science, brought in by observation and experiment, 
are endless and for ever new, our theology must always be a new 
theology ; it must be for ever assimilating the new materials which 
increasing knowledge supplies. New facts and new laws must be 
assigned to their proper place in the general scheme ; and, therefore, 
every sermon of every thoughtful preacher is a contribution to new 
theology. 

There seems in Mr. Campbell’s mind to be an imperfect apprecia- 


1907 


tion of this fact—a tendency to ignore the extent to which our theology 


is always in process of adjusting itself to our mental growth. He is 
constantly assuming that the old theology is a fixed and constant 
quantity. He calls it the ‘ orthodox Protestant view.’ And to judge 
from the examples of it which he gives again and again throughout 
his book, it would seem to be the theology of the average, imper- 
fectly educated Nonconformist deacon. It would appear to be this 
somewhat irrational, cast-iron system which has been galling his 
sensitive-intellectual integument until it has become no. longer toler- 
able. And it is apparently the sudden bursting of these fetters that 


‘las sent him bounding on his somewhat hasty and reckless career of 


negation and ill-considered reconstruction ; and he would have us all 
confined to the simple alternative of the rigid bondage from which 
he has broken free, or the aerial flights, with their inevitable tumbles, 
on which he has launched himself. 

We have a case in point on p. 208. He is there dealing with the 
doctrine of everlasting punishment, and he notices the fact that there 
have been others venturing to tread within the borders of his own 
domain of new theology—who have, that is, been allowing modern 
ideas of justice and personality to play upon old dogmas without 
adopting his own shorter and more direct method of cutting the 
knots, 

There are not a few who defend the abstract possibility of everlasting 
Punishment by insisting that it is impossible to coerce the will, and therefore 
that to endless ages a soul may go on choosing evil and rejecting Pelee so aon U 
ave heard this view defended in private by a bishop, who apparently never saw 

at Mn adopting it he had given up entirely the orthodox Protestant view that 
aan 18 no chance for a man after death, and that the thing which determines 

Post-mortem destiny is not our conduct, but our belief. 

We might remark in passing that if these last words represent 
mly the < orthodox Protestant view’ then even the Athanasian 
Te is ‘new theology,’ for it says: ‘They that have done good 

all 80 into life everlasting, and they that have done evil into ever- 


asting fire ? 


i But Mr. Campbell has short shrift for all such attempts to find in 
“Gent formulas a rational meaning. ‘No,’ he says, ‘this kind of 
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incoherent theologising will not do. No one really b : 
the Churches will have to give up professing to believe ee ang | 
to take our choice, it seems, between the orthodox Protests. 0% 
stated in its crudest and most impossible manner, or in ae = 
new theology, which throws over without a sigh the ance ae 
There might never have been a Maurice, a Lightfoot, op 4 yore 
In like manner we are prepared to hear that either we mt 
th ‘den of Eden to be lit ust Deli 
he story of the Garde eral and exact hist 
we must admit that’the very idea of a Fall is absurd, qj y 
a mild remonstrance that the story has still value as an al] 
sledge-hammer of the new theology falls, and we are told ¢ 
science knows nothing of a doctrine of a Fall, and that We can find 
no trace of such a cataclysm in human history, and that it is thi 
archaic notion that is largely responsible for the ‘ theological ndk 
It is on this question that I desire to make a few suggestions 
I do not propose to follow the author through all the vast questions 
of life and religion which he traverses so swiftly and lightly. Iki 
just this which, as much as anything, explains the inevitable failure 
of the book—that the writer sees little or no difficulty in settling the 
profound questions which have baffled philosophers in all ages ina 
few short chapters thrown off in a ten days’ holiday. With regard 
to this question, the problem of evil, for instance, he writes: ‘Itis — 
still the fashion to declare this problem insoluble, but I have the 
audacity to believe that it is not so.’ This confidence is hardly su- 
prising when we find that he proceeds to settle the difficulty by telling 
us that “evil is a negative, not a positive, term. It denotes the absent 
rather than the presence of something. It is the perceived privation 
of good, the shadow where the light ought to be. “The devil 18 8 
vacuum.” ? It seems even that it has a certain beneficent office to 
discharge. “In our present state of existence evil is necessary 1 
order that we may know that there is such a thing as good: 
he writer proceeds to compare if to the shadow which has ® 
existence but acts as a foil to the-sunlight. 
Agreeably with this definition he is willing to concede 
may be a certain substratum of truth beneath the doctrine 
i = Secu a truth—a truth which can be stated in es 
si iho fre al as ley been saa eh Ape 
: coming of a finite creation into 5 
nature of a fall—a coming aa from perfection to imper | 
present consciousness of ourselves and of the world can reasonab Y > perkt f 


e 
a fall, for we came from the infinito perfection and unto the Ti 
we shall in the end return. do w 


Ot 
We Dut ip | 
gory, the 
hat modem 


e» o o a p. H e yy 


= 


o rea 


ot rot 


that there 
of a fal 
wod | 
jations™? | 

fie | 
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it has not the wings of a bat. The only statement ° 
New Testament which Mr. Campbell singles out 25 


On F abi | 
he can agree is St. Paul’s description of the Creation 
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to vanity, waiting for the manifestation of the sons of God. But it 
ig just here—n the lower creatures, in the animal world—that we 
jmpute no sin. The mere finiteness, then, is not what we mean 
when we speak of sin. And the ideal by which we judge the unideal 
must be an attainable ideal. We have an ideal of childhood as well 
as of manhood. No one would impugn the sinlessness of Christ on 
the ground that He was once a little child. Whatever, then, we may 
mean when we speak of a Fall we certainly do not mean that the 
fnite has fallen in being finite. If we are to find anything in the 
world corresponding to such a Fall as the Bible and the old theology 
describe, we must look elsewhere than to the mere fact that we are 
not infinite. 

But is it true, as is so confidently asserted, that science knows 
nothing of such a thing as a Fall? Science is the investigation of 
facts. It must be true to all facts and face them as they are. If 
I find lying on the sea beach a fragment of rock corresponding in shape 
and material to the rock at the top of the cliff above it, I conclude 
that there has been a fall. Now among the facts around me I see the 
animals endowed with organs adapted to the purposes of drinking 
and furnished with certain appetites directing the use of these organs 
for the maintenance of health. When I turn to the human world 
Ifind creatures furnished with similar organs and with similar appetites 
which seem strong evidence of kinship or unity of origin. But here 
I find an altogether new phenomenon, viz. the drunkard. The 
appetite is now no longer directed to the maintenance of health ; 
it becomes the cause of disease. That is a fact which science must 
investigate. It is a new fact; it has not occurred in the whole his- 
tory of the animal world apart from man; and it is a fall. Whether 
Viewed from the moral or the physical standpoint the man who 
becomes a drunkard is lower than the animal. The animal ‘knows 
when to stop,’ the man does not. The animal drinks what is good 
for its health, the man does not. He goes on drinking beyond the 
Point which health dictates; and the result is on the physical side 
that disease sets in, and on the moral side that we have another new 
fact—_the fact of self-loathing and remorse. The same is true of the 
quality as of the quantity of what he drinks, and of the indulgence 
of other appetites. Evidently there is a new motive at work. This 
indulgence is no mere negation. It is not a ‘privation of perceived 
good ’ ; it is positive ; it is development in a wrong direction. There 
oe of course, a great many other sins which it is equally impossible 
_ “scribe as merely negative. It is possible to describe idleness or 
= my of purpose as negative. It is not possible so to describe 
sere as hatred, treachery, or malice. But the case of the 

ard will suffice for our purpose. 
> But before we follow up the investigation of the fact of the drunkard, 
"Us turn back for a moment to the negative theory of evil. That 
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theory has no doubt received elsewhere a somewhat ne S T i 
treatment than it gets in the book before us, Jẹ F the a Min 


the Pantheist. When the Pantheist is charged with m Crins yj | a 
the author of evil, he replies that such a charge rests on pee 7 
x 


ception of his position, and that he holds that evil hag isco, | y 
existence. That it has only an apparent existence, aoe © positing 
our finite standpoint. Looked at ‘sub specie etext: arded fro, | a 


appears. Spinoza argued, for instance, that all won it Eo 
negative, and that the negative is unreal. He showed har aN tH to 
construct figures in space, but that the process by which y ; r 
is by negation, by merely cutting off a portion of space i , th 

it ra 


delimitation disappears when we look once again at Space as a who | 

So it is, they say, with evil. What appears to us finite baie a | 

is the mere fact of our finiteness which has no positive m l w 
but disappears like the shadow in the presence of unive nee, | 
The answer, to be adequate, would lead us into the whole realm of l 
the philosophical account of appearance and reality. But it is enough co 
here to say that the real is not the indeterminate, that negation and | 
determination are essential to reality, and that negation increases 


rsal light, | op 


as we ascend the scale of being. As we pass from the inorganic th 
world to the world of organic life we add new determinations, and be 
so on all up the ascending scale, until, when we reach the highest pa 
level of all, the level of consciousness, we are face to face with the ou 
great fundamental opposition which implies a fundamental negation- W 
the opposition of self and not-self. And that is the potential ‘form’ al 
of an infinite ‘content.’ All science is the filling up of that content. 

And the process of reconciliation or unification between the potentially ob 
infinite self and the potentially infinite not-self is not the abolition | ob 
of negation but the infinite articulation of difference. Panthes ah 
arises out of the ignoring one side of this opposition, and considering | ph 
the objective world apart from the subjective. The ignoring -is 
element of negation which is implied in the eternal presence r of 
objective world of the self in relation to which its unity ce | . 
od: only to that emptiest of al! negations—the conception T i 
being from which all determination and all negation are Mia | a 


è 
ofi; the pure being of which nothing can be predicated and o | 
nothing known. The highest reality is the very opposite salt | 
that which is an infinity of relations, which is most fully #7" 
and in definite and conscious relation to everything else. eest | 

This-exoursus into the region of philosophic theory 38 r elemet |} 
very inadequate, but it may suffice to enable us to 8°° r jn qid 
of truth a is behind the statement that the o sens? ite to 
we can speak of a Fall is that man has passed from the post? 
finite. And then, perhaps, we u. fresh formule #0" “ea 
for the actual fact of a Fall as revealed to us in the case of ea F. 

We have seen that any ideal which can be use He 


: de 
judgment, by reference to which our failure may pe comet 
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jn, must be an attainable ideal. If, therefore, there is any sense 
in saying that we can be held to have fallen because we are not infinite, 
the infinite and the finite must be brought into some sort of relation. 
You cannot compare things on altogether different planes; you 
cannot condemn a new-born babe that it does not talk Chinese. There 
must be some possible relation between them. Unless, therefore, 
there is some sense in which the fin'te and the infinite can be brought 
together, there is no meaning in the statement that man has fallen 
because he is not infinite. But there is such a relation, and therefore 
there is underlying this statement of the Fall some clue to a more 
rational theory of the Fall as we see it in the case of the drunkard. 

The self-consciousness which distinguishes us from the animal 
world is the power of standing outside ourselves and bringing together 
the past and the future, conceiving ourselves as identified with one 
or another ideal, committed to one or another course of action. This 
conception is guided by the experience of the past; and it implies 
a self which is equally present in the past and the future. But this 
self which can thus stand outside the time series, to which past, 
present, and future are alike related, cannot itself be a moment in 
that time series ; nor can it be any sum of such moments. It must 
be ex hypothesi equally present to them all. So far, therefore, it 
partakes of the infinite; and, indeed, this infinitude is implied in 
our very language, in the very expressions, the infinite and the finite. 
We could not even formulate the idea of the finite unless we had 
already in some sense transcended it. 

It is the presence of this potentially infinite and eternal self to all 
objects o` moral choice which creates a new standard of value in such 
objects. The desire to drink has become to the self-conscious being 
a quite different thing from what it was to the animal. Between the 
Physical instinct and its satisfaction a new factor has intervened— 
the conscious consideration of the end to be attained. That object 
may be either the satisfaction of a perceived want, or the maintenance 
of health, or the repetition of a pleasant sensation experienced in 
Past processes of drinking, or the banishment of a feeling of depres- 
‘on. And the moral quality of the decision arrived at—which was 
altogether absent in the case of the instinct-guided animal—will vary 
M proportion as the object aimed at is adequate to the infinite self 
| 0 which these various ideals are presented as motives. The one is 
| adequate, the other is not. The maintenance of health, inasmuch 

Sit is itself a condition of higher and fuller satisfaction, a step towards 

* attainment of a true realisation of the eternal self, is a morally 

Yorthy motive. The mere repetition of the pleasant sensation of 
atk king, sought for its own sake and regardless of the health to be 
a Ra or the disease to be contracted, is an unworthy motive. 
8 case the infinite self is seeking satisfaction in the mere addition 

of th te Moments of pleasant sensation. And it is the sad discovery 

| “© Impossibility of creating an infinite end out of a sum of finite 


$ 
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_ phrase—the Kingdom of God. 4 
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sensations which is the consciousness of sin ang brin 
nemesis of remorse. 

Sin and evil, then, in this case are not merely ne ati 
merely that the self-conscious being has failed to nU listy | 
object ; it is the deliberate identification of the self wae adeun | 
capacities and desires, with a satisfaction which is esee A ied 
And this is a positive act—a conscious self-direction at fins | 
unworthy end. OWards a 

Here, then, we have an explanation of that fact 
is exhibited in the phenomenon of the drunkard as contrasted e 
the temperate, instinct-guided animal. The Fall does n vi | 
in the fact that the man was infinite and has become finite — | 
the fact that, being infinite, he has consciously identifed hina As 
with finite satisfactions. And that Fall is set before us in the T f 
of Adam, the man made in the image of God, arriving at th ig | nal 
consciousness of good and evil in the very act of identifying himsl aa 
and his infinite desires with the satisfaction of a bodily appetite | No 
And the reverse process—the re-ascent of fallen man—is equally | 


Sey >| 


gs with it i i 


of a Fal Which | 


appropriately set before us in another allegory—in the refusal of te di; 
Son of Man to use his God-given powers in turning stones to brad, | —” 
There is another direction in which the infinite in man iser | i 
hibited. It is revealed to us not only in the self which stands outa ; m 
“the time process and is equally present to the past and the futwa | pi 
but also in the self which transcends the limits of its own personality | a 
and becomes conscious of the larger personality of mankind asa whole. | Wo 
In formulating an objective law of duty which is not relative meth | hor 
to his own personality, but which is absolute for all, man giv | lit 
Scious expression to the solidarity of the race—to the fact that BY bey 
own personality is in some real sense part of a larger whole, and di 

the infinite in which alone he can find his own satisfaction inchi | tol 
all other personalities. ' And, therefore, perfect love, in ee at a 

absolute identification of his own self with all other selves ™ | fr 
or 


5 5 és of D 
ae finds an adequate satisfaction, is the summum bonum 
ife. 


possibility of holiness to the race, which is express? 


A. HamintTon Be 2 


# 


+ 
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E | THE MAN IN THE STREET 
mih 
onsi 
Dut in| 


inal As a man comes to be old, he contemplates, with growing wonder, hig 
al ? 


e own existence. On that strange object, himself, he gazes with peering 
‘a narrowness, as on a mechanical toy revolving in a shop-window 3 and, 
after all these years, still finds it odd that he is he and that here is here. 


Ti | Now and again, over nothing, he falls into a kind of bewilderment. 
i For instance, he crosses, by mere habit, to the sunny side of the street, 
th the old man’s side : and at once, at the sudden touch of the sunshine 
ni 1 his face, he says to himself how curious it is that he is in the world, 
sep | woving along the pavement, going past the houses and hearing the 
‘aie | noise of the traffic. Or the feel of a pen in his hand, or a bit of food 
ur m his mouth, sets him wondering, Here am 1, alive; and so many 
lity | millions of millions dead or unborn. Or he attends a funeral, and 


Ai | not the expected effects, but the unexpected, make his presence there 
wonderful to him : not the sight of his friend’s coffin, nor the service, 


erely | ii EPEA 5 ! 
al 10r the music, if it be music, of the Dead March in Saul, but some 
oi i little incident : the smell of flowers, or the sound of somebody whispering 


‘tal behind him, or the intolerable profile of one of the undertaker’s men. 

wis |, He is surprised, not that he is not dead—tfew of us live long enough 
bby | ce surprised, even at a funeral, on that score—but that he is alive, 

Tessing himself to the universe, and the universe to him. 
Or his sense of wonder may be set going not from the inside, but 
tom the outside. Crossing the street, the elderly gentleman may 
| Struck with surprise not that he is he, but that it is it. The house- 
| Malls, the daylight, the ground under his feet, resolve themselves, 
_ one beat of his pulse, into their natural mystery ; and away, for 
ay Instant, flies his world, as Prospero always said that it would : 
he must put it together again, before his pulse beats twice. 
Rts ots of commonplace people, late in life, do have these wondering 
ee think nothing of them. They do not try to improve the 
ES sae with morality, or with poetry : they let the occasion improve 
Bais Facts are facts ; and are neither heightened by any appeal to 
Poets, nor elucidated by any amount of ethics. 
lage ind the-devious in the obvious, and the Apocalypse in a looking- 
ae es not come naturally to young men, and is one of the consola- 
E Prizes of later life. With this wide difference between young and 
435 i 
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old, which of them have the better claim to the title of pr: 
The old, say I, and claim for them, that he who Wonders at a 
place is indeed engaged deep in philosophical contemplatio S Cott 
The young men would oppose even this modest as D, 
assert that the elderly gentleman, really, is contemplati nd Wea | pr 
and is not wondering but wandering. There is no spec ng 
eyes, that thou dost glare with—that is what they woul 
They are sure that contemplation is a very solemn business ne | 
be accomplished without much use of time and capital ia Not fy | 
impossible to anybody who has neither sat on the knees of aa tie and 
nor is still sitting there: and they would mock at the aen m 
Mr. Nobody, taken aback, for the moment, by the fact nA a : 


loopte i 


somebody, counts as a philosopher. That is the way of the yom | 7 
They admire size, and needs must love the largest when they see is | fe 


and their ingenuous motto, the least that they can do with i 
O World, O Life, O Time. They try to think of everything at ot, | 
and look up at the stars, and down, as if they also were stars, onite | 
rest of us ; and they read Carlyle, and have no difficulty in seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole, and are sure that it is not unreasomth | 
to contemplate the One, the All, and the Infinite. l 

Middle age, like the Sphinx, whom it resembles in several featur, ! 
compels us to put away those things which are.invisible, and looka 
those which are at our fect. To this compulsion we yield slowly, al | 
ungraciously. We have learned what we call by the proud mam | 
of experience: we have learned to judge and sentence ourselves, ® | 
narrow our plans, to pay our way, to be nice to people, even to them | 
whom we bear as crosses, just as they bear us: we have gained, we l 


have lost. To this humdrum level we condescend, not Ma i 


and leave the young men up there. For the rest of our BS 
the Man in the Street, ob my 1 


i) | 
The Man in the Street would be my neighbour if he were? anf | and 


. . I, 
He 18 my neighbour, when I am speaking of him; and eal i a 
neighbour is speaking of him. He has his faults: ePf ios P a 
never quite up to the standard of other men’s g004 7 and sl : 


est, a am 


2.3 


is well-meaning, a faithful husband, a kind father, hog T 
But he is slow to grasp, in all their bearings, the ge ost P 
of his superiors: and he is dreadfully short-sighted ust on™ 
they tell him, to his own remote interests. Bub 7" 
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| hat he is not what you could call young : he is fifty, if he is a day. 
| you cannot imagine him young, or unmarried, or athletic, or fashion- 


| able. Itis natural, at his age, to be rather slow : and his myopia is 


nthe | 
ng lie 
nable l 


tures, : 
okl | 
al | 
name 
es, {0 

them | 
pe 
sont | 
Con 
body | 
tage 
rai 


pr 


esbyopia.. Besides, he is tired. 
To what we will, we who are the Man in the Street, we never please 
the man at the first-floor windows. Whichever side we take, it 


| ss the wrong side. Even if we take both, as we always do, we are 
but a general impression, a popular feeling, an ill-considered opinion 


founded on insufficient information. If we vote Liberal, we are 


! Little Englanders : if Conservative, we are under the influence of beer : 
| and if we vote for Labour we are deluded malcontents, the prey of 


agitators. No wonder we are tired: look at us, what a common 
jot of men. Here goes a poor author, limping painfully in the crowd : 
he was wounded in the Book War, that is why he is lame—which 
was hard on him, for he was a non-combatant : but he gets no com- 
pensation, because the military authorities on each side say that they 
were trying to protect him, and that he does not understand the 
complexity of the situation. Besides, minorities must suffer. Here 
goes a poor tradesman, bearing a weight well-nigh not to be borne of 
tates: but the Progressives and the Moderates, if he raises his voice, 
shut all the windows ; they cannot hear themselves speak, because 
the Man in the Street is making such a noise. We are never in the 
night. Great allowance is made for us, and with much skill we are 
explained away : we are a natural result, a necessary evil. Elderly, 
slow, narrow-minded, half-hearted, short-sighted—oh, you poor Man 
in the Street, I am downright sorry for you. How you must envy the 
comfortable folk at the first-floor windows, and the young men enjoying 
the view from the Mount of Contemplation. 

No, says he, I do not. The wonders of the street suffice me. Here, 
for him whom the first-floor and the Mount despise, here, in the street, 
8 wisdom. This narrow line of pavement, between high buildings, 
and across the crowded Forum, is Via Sacra, and goes up to the temple 


mm N of Capitoline J ove. The young men on the Mount survey the universe : 


®, in the street, discovers it there. Nobody, with a good micro- 
Pe, can fail to discover the universe ; especially if he is not looking 
Tit. To an elderly gentleman with a sense of wonder, there is no 


| “uch thing as the light of common day : Heaven lies about him in his 


| *cond infancy. 


lence ; 


he young men, high above us, apostrophising Time and Space, 


| i q Setting more and more like Shelley every minute, regret that we 
| : "ts take no interest either in them or in him. They express this 
J “eret with charming courtesy and happy laughter; or with that 
4 Particular kind of smile which is called wistful. But we, down in the 
T ctet, beguile ourselves with wonder. We have not, alas! the mind 


Of gej j : 
Sence. To look down a microscope, and see what is there, is 
to look down it, and see what is not there, is wonderful. 
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Jt is we, not they, who enjoy the Consolations of Philos 
not they, deserve gea pe which Stevenson, in Virginibus a My | is 
gives to one of his friends : el 


Sho has a share of the higher and more poetical underst: 


interest in things for their own sake, and enduring astonishmen a fg J0) 
common. She is not to be deceived by custom, or made to aR E My ali 
solved when it is repeated. I have heard her say she could wo La l we 
crazy over the human eyebrow. nder hers | ma 
Jess 
This placid vision, coming late into a narrow commonplace Ji 1p 
of the mystery and the miracle of a breath of air and a bate | be 
food, may stop short, like the marriage service, at amazement i lof 
may wonder himself crazy over the human eyebrow, a x l tha 
mind there, calling it the result of evolution, and prophesying T ! a 
a further development of its charms or their ultimate u 3a 
according to his views of the Beautiful. Wonder, thus pulled up e 3 


by science, is not philosophy, but merely a light disquietude: aj | Atl 
to say Inguictum-est.cor-nosirum, without its context, does not comit | ye 
anybody to anything. But once a heart is disquieted, especially an 

elderly heart, it is apt to ask questions: and, in a world presumably | to 
run on rational lines, a rational question has a way of expectingto | the 
receive, some time or other, a rational answer. Perhaps thats | not 
why some men, at fifty, are less averse from faith than they wees | Itl 
five-and-twenty. 

The first-floor people are curiously ignorant about the inner lik | apy 
of the Man in the Street. Each of them is under the delusion thtt | us 
his own subject interests us. I was in the street yesterday, as Laat | 
am—Ibam_forte-Via Sacra, sicut meus est mos—and was amuse 2 
see how they were watching me and my fellows. They thought m | wit 
we were talking about them. We hardly ever do that. We we . iy 
talking about ourselves. aoe : 

When we are tired of talking about ourselves, which seldom happ 


5 . Jif, | 
we talk about the street. We admire its humanity, : ae : 4 
riw | 


{ . 6 i the atm 
together. Something is always going on. The long w f blue $ 


spheric effects, the play of colours and of sounds, the strip ° set | 
overhead, give us pleasure. The _shop-windows dress resis 
for us. Here are flowers, books, pictures, Eastern fabrics T gen 
metal-work, and all that we most care to see, and 3 a etib 

nothing. Also, there is music in the street, real musi; nie ie) 
or strumming of pianos, which may be good enough 107 ng st” J 
people ; but we are more critical. Also, we enjoy: ae ope 
freedom, and simplicity, and vagabond ease : We do not” i 
for fine manners, Not that our manners are bað, E i eft 
are model, being pure of affectation: and there © no om 
street more generally liked than the policeman. È 
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k | ig our favourite motto, and his pass away, please, is in frequent use 
| ith us for an epitaph. 

Oh, we come to epitaphs : the street has its sorrows, as well as its 
| joys, and, like the man in the play, deems no element of humanity 
any | alien from itself. Babies going to be christened, brides going to be 
= | ved, old friends going to be buried, are in the traffic: and we are 
ial 1 making @ rule, now, of lifting our hats to all of them, the living no 

-E jess than the dead. In our own quiet Way, we are enamoured of 
our friends’ lives, and not frightened at their deaths, For, as I said 
eli, | before, we are fifty, if we are a day. 
ile | Politics hardly touch us. Loyalty we have in ampler measure 
ima | than is generally supposed. The House of Lords, Education, Ritual, 
Jhs | and His Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers, we seldom contem- 
either | plate with attention: a new murder, or the sudden rush of a fire- 
ci | engine, or the event of a foothall-match, interests us with more 
shot | immediate appeal. That is one of our faults: like the decadent 
and | Athenians, we are too fond of news. ‘This fault has this excuse, that 
mmt | wedo understand that sort of news. 
lyan And, I think, they do us wrong who think of us as indifferent 
wb | to art and religion. They are confusing the Man in the Street with 
agt | the man at the street-corner. We are very fond of art; and it need 
ai | not be of the present day : indeed, we prefer it old.. And the same, 
wal | Ithink, might fairly be said of our religion. 
| That we have a poor opinion of politics, is plain from our way of 
rl | appointing to office, first one Party and then the other. They call 
that | us the flowing tide, and the swing of the pendulum : they fail to see 
vas | that the alternation of our votes is the result not of natural laws but of 
di | natural indifference. As with Imperial politics, as they are called, so 
| with municipal politics. The Progressives take the street up, and we 
wee | pay for it ; and then we send for the Moderates, to take the rates down. 
| We employ either firm, as it suits us. 


pe Fixtures, not Parties, are what we admire : the Throne, the Church, 
cit; | the British Museum, and the Twopenny Tube. The House of Lords, 
E Ea fixture, is admirable in our eyes, on those rare occasions when it 
in” | attracts our notice. W e, the electorate, prefer, above our own handi- 
7 | “ork, those institutions which are not of our making. On a holiday, 
Ay 


| What Paterfamilias loves is to be out of his ordinary clothes and his 
jo Mary ways : and what Mater loves, 1s not to know what is coming 
| = dinner, and not to have to pay calls. We, in the street, cherish 

_ this holiday-feeling, this irresponsibility : they keep us, at fifty, young. 
a Art, we naturally have a special liking for our own property, 
Such as the National Gallery and South Kensington : and we chiefly 

8 to the Academy because, as we say, it would be a pity to miss it. 
ce the art that we love above all is the art of the street sand a pageant, 
p Lod Mayor’s show, but a real grand pageant, gives us more joy 
Na wilderness of pictures. Our simple hearts leap, when the flash 
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of scarlet and of gold comes down the street, and Pageant 

our feet jogging, and lifts our tired minds, and mak : 

the street, seem but the way to somewhere else, Teet, en 

For we are a sentimental lot : and, for the sake of 


. . 5 Econom 
on our emotions, which costs nothing. It is all in v y, 


ain i that 8 


folk give us collective names, and take us in the laa A uperi | 


run and the average. Nothing, not even their patronage Ne long 
collect or lump our innumerable souls. Myself, my litt Wi 
my tiny plans, my home, my own people: it is for ¢ 
of us lives and works, and of them that he thinks ang talks, 

So far is the Man in the Street from the comprehension of : 
who give him that name. The young men on Mount Coa] a 
deny that he is a philosopher : the wiseacres at the first-floor vindo 
fondly believe that he cares for politics. The conceit of these respi 


able personages would be insufferable, if it were not so funny, Stay | 
where you are, young men, by all means, and contemplate the Infinite: | 
it will keep you out of mischief : but we, not you, are the true atin 


sophers. Gentlemen of the First Floor, speculate, if it amuses You, 


which way we are going to vote: we had not thought about it, ov | 


way or the other; but we shall probably, according to our habit 


to do without that, and it is such a busy life in the street. 


SrrpHen PAGET. 


y | 


Mui | 
es the stron Mt 


le bit of busines | 
hem that enh ; 


vote the opposite way to last time. But pray do not ask us, just nom, 
to listen to you, or to give you a personal interview : for we have plenty l 


ST 1907 
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each NOTES ON THE FUTURE OF THE DRAMA! 


Iris difficult, when we look back at the theatre as it was in Shake- 
speare’s time, to imagine how adequate performances could have 
been given of the great Elizabethan plays. There was not then, 
as there is now, a sharp line drawn between the stage and the audi- 
torium, and the spectators sometimes crowded upon the stage itself. 
They brought their stools with them, and sat just where they liked ; 
and probably the more they succeeded in interfering with the play, 
the better they were pleased. Their chatter was incessant, and 
when they took the trouble—which was not often—to attend to the 
performance, they loudly criticised the actors. Elsewhere in the 
house orange girls and apprentices exchanged inelegant jokes, or 
howls of disapproval rose to greet some unpopular player. All was 
noise and confusion, and the performers must have had to shout 
in order to make themselves heard. That they did make themselves 
heard we may rest assured, although there were no elaborate scenes, 
no pretty faces to attract the public. Scenery was to all intents 
and purposes unknown, female characters were represented by young 
men or boys, and only by the beauty of the lines to be delivered 
could the drama hope to appeal. Some such state as that, we are told, 
8 the ideal state of the drama, but I cannot believe that all was well 
with the Elizabethan theatre. The ill manners of the audience 
made refined acting impossible, and for the noble lines of the great 
amatists of the time the voices of the actors had, as it were, to carve 
^ Way by force through the din. There may have been great actors 
n those days—we do not know—but the conditions were such, I am 
“tvinced, that it was impossible to create upon the stage that illusion 
which is, after all, the making of the acted play. Recitation is not 
ough, there must not be merely a saying or a singing of the lines, 
“te must be impersonation of the characters as well. 
Little attempt was made for many years after Shakespeare’s time 
ge Prove the mounting of plays. The first step towards better 
ne was the casting of women for female parts ; but until quite 
m the eighteenth century, we still find the audience overflowing 
35 ' The Substance of a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution on Saturday, the 
PA of May, 1907, 
“or, LXII— No, 367 441 CE 
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w on to the stage and Macbeth and Hamlet played in th 
te day. Young fops and men about town had come 
| their right to sit or stand on the stage or in the w 
performance ; and, as manager after manager dreaded fn 
storm which would have been aroused if he had evicted my th 
nent fellows from the stage, a regrettable feature of the ie Impex 
quite spoiled the illusion of the play, lingered on and on mn ane t 
of Garrick. As for mounting the play with appropriate e tima 
‘or dressing the characters in appropriate costumes, the ia 
had neither the taste nor the money to do these things ; ates 
Eni audience would take Hamlet in a Georgian wig and ei z 
i quite seriously, was it worth while to spend money in dres eeches 


e Costum, 


eot 
to eia | 
ey during iy 


Roh hale Sieh Peer I O E E S S 


ee 
the costume of his own period? The rise of luxury on de l 
comparatively modern, dating from Charles Kean. oa I 
Nowadays the theatre is as sumptuous as of old it was barren, t 
Some say that it is too sumptuous, and cry out for a retum to the 2 
simplicity of the past. I was talking over this matter lately witha p 
very candid friend, and the conversation turned on the proper way of r 
producing a play. ‘Some managers spend,’ he said, ‘huge suns 
on the brilliant staging of indifferent plays, and glitter and tink | T 
j win for authors success which they certainly do not deserve. T should g 
be the last man in the world to ask for a slovenly and niggardly mout: E 
Í ing, but I do think that managers would do well to see that the plays | ° 
they produce are worthy of the handsome accessories of the modem | i 
stage. Every season in London many plays are mounted with a l : 
magnificence that their intrinsic virtue does not justify ; huge sms i 
are spent on the perfection of details, although the whole may wi = 
shapeless, incoherent mass. It is a pity that the conscientiousns | ; 
and thoroughness with which the staging is done does not exten h 
more often to the construction and writing of the play. The eima ir 
who most realistically smashes forty pounds’ worth of p d 
every night would much better spend that money in buy mE é T | b 
a Play. I remember once seeing a pantomime in which ore j| a 
¥ slipper was said to have cost a hundred pounds ; and I am a | b 
| if it had cost only one pound, it would have looked qa m sis ; 
; to the pit and stalls. If this scrupulousness in ee i ae | X 
i management were accompanied by a like scrupulous too, | t 
directions, there would be nothing but praise to speak ; e pidt d| t 
l often the words and spirit of a play seem so poor ™ F op robe | : 
magnificent scenery that one half suspects that Peter bas pat f ; 
to pay Paul. The desire to do the staging well is excel ao tt | T 
seat i often disastrous. It seems to me that the peth phe : | x 
to furnish the stage, the less we ask of the play ie pgs” | 
producing plays is higher to-day than at any other BY ond ado 

London than in any other place ; but, if you and I went o 

| 2: z xcept 


theatres to-night, we should not find anything ° 
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in the way of drama. We say we have no dramatist, but we show 
ourselves so well able to get on without him that we hardly encourage 
him to step forward ; and we must blame ourselves, not him, for his 
absence. In the old days the dramatist was the first person to be 
called in ; now he is the last. Everything has been settled, the cast 

the scenery, the cost, before he is called in to write some rubbishy adie 
logue. If we have no great dramatist, it is largely because dramatists 
have come to take themselves at the low value at which we take 

them, and to see themselves the subordinates of the property-master 

and the scene-painter.’ 

A little later my friend said : ‘Soon we shall give Shakespeare in 
dumb show, without any words at all; the plays of the greatest 
writer in the literature of the world will become mere spectacles, The 
play is nothing, the acting is nothing ; we ask simply for the show, 
the cost of which is our wonder as we sit, awed by splendour, in the 
stalls or pit. We no longer compare A.’s Hamlet with B.’s, but A.’s 
production of Hamlet with B.’s production of Hamlet. What if As 
reading of the part is the more artistic? B.’s spectacle is the more 
splendid, and we go to see B. And is it not the case that this elabo- 
ration in scenic realism is carried to an absurd pitch? In Shake- 
spearean revivals, is not the music of the poet too often obscured, if 
not absolutely drowned, by the burbling ofa brook or.the twittering 
of. birds 2”. z 

There is some truth in all this, but there is more exaggeration. 
It is true that managers do vie with one another in the magnificence 
of their productions, but is this rivalry bad for the stage? I hardly 
think so. The plays we give and the actors we ‘ present’ are cer- 
tainly better than those of a generation ago, when less attention was 
paid to the mounting of pieces than is paid now. Our acting may not 
have Improved quite to the extent that our staging has, but it has 
Mproved, and plays certainly do create illusion now as they never 
did in the days when details were neglected. And let it be remem- 
bered that the most magnificent productions on the modern stage 
ate probably those given to Shakespeare. These productions may not 
be wholly worthy of Shakespeare, but Shakespeare is worthy of the 
taste and skill and care and money that they represent, for surely 
nothing in the way of dress or of scenery can {be too good to use in 

© Staging of a great man’s great plays. If the rivalry of managers 
A do honour to the master has led to a long succession of notable 
e In the scenic art, has much harm been done 2 To produce 
€speare well is no more to,deny the intellectuality of Shakespeare 
T ae Serve a good dinner well is to deny the Cae of ee 
x dmit Cees sometimes “overdo the, production {of ap POCt Da ga 
but T should not like to see our managers a whit less zealous 
„Sve Shakespeare as good a setting as the resources of the’stage 


allow, N or do I think that those persons who call for a simpler 
eco? 
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staging of Shakespeare would really like that simpler , 
they got it. It is cheap to produce Shakespeare with oie i 
curtains, but it is not necessarily more artistic than to an, a fey 
with well-painted scenery and tuneful music. It Must not he os bin 
that managers want to improve Shakespeare ; they want sim i Ouch, 
something worthy of the plays he has left as so handsome ie dh 
to the stages of the world. gay 
Is the public to blame for much that is Wrong in the 
English drama? On that point the drama’s doctors Most ¢ 
disagree ; but I venture to think that most of them will al] 
the majority of the public in this country does not take the dram 
seriously. What, then, is there to encourage the drama to te 
itself seriously ? Perhaps dramatists and their interpreters should 
insist upon a better recognition of the drama as an art, but the publio 
will have it that the drama is only an entertainment; and those who 
have their daily bread to win must needs follow the public. That 
‘the drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give’ is an old and tre 
saying. If the public be frivolous, the drama must be frivolous, or 
those who are connected with the theatre will starve. 
Tt has been said that, as a nation, we are not, like the French, in- 
stinctively artistic. A visitor was strolling recently through a loan 
exhibition of works of art in the East End of London, and, coming 
upon a beautiful triptych representing the ‘ Last Supper,’ he stopped 
a few minutes to examine and admire. Two French girls of the 
working class came by, and they too were arrested by its beauty. 
“Que c'est beau, said one: ‘Oui, c’est bien beau,’ said the other; 
and my friend will never forget the mingled admiration and reveren 
with which the words were spoken—admiration for the artist's work, 
reverence for his subject. A few minutes afterwards two English 
girls of the same class came up. Only one of them troubled to ae 
it, but she quickly nudged her companion : ‘ Lor, Liza,’ she gaid, ty 
’ad waiters even in those days.’ 
The story is, I think, typical of the difference betwe ai 
of view with regard to art in this country and the point - ded 2 
France or Germany. To those French girls the picture e of 
explanation, for they had unconsciously realised the signi gid 
Goethe’s cry : ‘ Art still has truth, take refuge there.’ Tae 
sisters need instruction to understand the subject of t 
and, above all, some measure of reverence to appreciate t o thet” 
The public wants to be entertained, and therefore i sant 
honestly endeavours to supply the entertainment that nt belo® 
Tt is easy to be piously shocked by this state of afiai ee frivolo 
we condemn we must first ask ourselves, Why is the puba? eneratio? 7 
The answer does not imply, as we might expect, & eg g 
taste. The public would, we may safely conjecture, z sing d 
the best in art if only there were time. These a1? oe 


modem 
ertainly 
OW that 


en the point 
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more persons have to work for a living, and men are harder pushed 
to succeed in business than formerly, and the public comes tired to 
the theatre. More and more the office and the mart demand of our 
energies more and more strenuous work, and more and more we 
pray that we may not be asked to think when the day’s work is over. 
It would be wrong to blame the man who, after eight or ten hours’ 
worry in the City, rather resents being asked by the dramatist to 
solve some knotty moral problem. The man has done his duty 
grimly all through the day, and now, when evening comes, he wants 
to laugh, not to think. Another three hours’ thinking will do his 
health no good ; rest, recreation are his need, not study. Problems 
enough have confronted him all day ; his mind is raw from the assaults 
of problems ; and to have to think, to be made to think, in the theatre 
hurts. It is not that his nature makes him, but that circumstances 
drive him to be frivolous. He is frivolous as a playgoer simply because 
he is strenuous as’ a citizen. The strenuous playgoer is the man 
who is so fortunate as to be able to stand outside the battle of life, 
and that man nowadays is somewhat difficult to find. There is no 
doubt that we have to work far harder than we used to get a living, 
and that to exert ourselves in our pleasures adds to a strain that we 
already find severe. Itis a pity that Art suffers through the strenuous- 
ness of modern life, but the artist must not talk as if a strenuous 
world were a bad world. Man may be a very hard materialistic 
fellow at this present moment, but it is hardly his fault ; he has to be, 
unless he wishes to go under. The appreciation of good things is 
still within him, and is only waiting for an opportunity of showing 
itself once more. Until that time theatrical people are best advised 
to give him in a wholesome form the light entertainment that 
will soothe his tired mind. So long as the theatre remains whole- 
some, we may rest assured that there is no harm in our being 
as frivolous as the public asks. All the same, we wish that the 
public had the time to take us more seriously. Believe me, the 
actor requires very little encouragement to take himself seriously, 
but at present he has to look very far before he can find that little 
*neouragement, 

London, the most strenuous of our cities, is the death-bed of the 
Poetic drama. Shakespeare may, perhaps, just pay his way, but any 
other poetic plays are doomed to failure. Twice in the past two 
Years a poetic play of real promise has been received with scant 
vourtesy, and roughly dismissed as something not worth considering. 

am afraid that, in our fear of being made to think in the theatre, 
We are a little unjust, and condemn as unsuitable for our entertainment 
much drama that we have never really tested. That the mind tired by 
J a day’s work does not wish to be Jed across the plough, through 
a and hedge, up hill and down dale, in a sort of paper chase after 
Me elusive problem has been already suggested; but it would 
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not be safe to say that the mind tired by a day’s work a 
carried far afield by fancy. To an exhausted ming no 5 to being I} 
restful than a meeting with a fresh, vigorous intellect that S iS tn, 1 
thinking for two ; and I am sure that we make too mae T do 


i | 
of intellectuality ina play. The intellectual play does not n 2 boge ; 
tire the audience. Often it soothes, sometimes it stimulates po i 
dare not run the risk of being bored, and we will not oo te Ub We ‘i 
thoughtful drama, whether it be natural or poetic, Tẹ may the i 
that our heads are so tired in the evening that a good one true | a 
poetic piece would make them ache ; but, honestly, I do nae ‘ Hd 
we have ever really proved to ourselves that this is so, Certainly a ’ 
of those who emphatically condemn the poetic drama as tine 7 ti 
would find it very hard to mention any poetic piece that they hae | 9 
seen. x 
In the Provinces the poetic drama does a little better than in P 
London. Shakespeare, undoubtedly, is more popular in the country ; 
than in the capital. The runs, though actually shorter, are com: ; 
paratively longer, and the enthusiasm is greater. A Shakespear 
revival in Manchester makes a wider appeal than does a similar revival t 
in London. Perhaps the Provincial public finds business less exacting A 
and is less tired in the evenings, but certain it is that the manager : 
who wishes to play Shakespeare for profit, should play it in the Pro: as 
vinces. This a hopeful sign. If we want to know the attitude of the i 
nation towards this or that, we must learn the attitude of the Provinces 5 
When, then, we find the Provinces fond of Shakespeare, we may col tl 
clude that the nation as a whole enjoys the very best that the drama fc 
can give. ; a 
In commenting upon our disinclination to see plays that mig 0 
make us think or feel, it does not do to be unduly pessimistic. r tl 
ee ne be thought that audiences cannot be found for E 3 
dramatic work, for they can; but they are neither so large a 
numerous as a man with a love for the drama as an art oe 8 : 
to find them. Art never dies. She sometimes sleeps for 4 pea : 
few years, but she is very much alive and interest in her 18 5 Jan ; 


We have serious plays, plays much truer, much morè ati ful; 
those of twenty or thirty years ago, and they are fairly a ale 
but the number of theatres giving ghee plays seems oC "one 
and smaller every year. The theatre, as an institution Ta ist 
means the drama, but the musical comedy the public for ™ ist i 
larger than the public for real plays. The serious drami 
certainly had a bad time 
with the success he deserves, and it looked almost as if he 
heart. He felt that to do his best, to be sincere, bee. 
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: has given us one or two thoughtful human pieces, and they have 
ty met with a reception that should make him feel that it is, after all, 
Lone yorth his while to do his best. The dramatist, I feel, is hopeful at 
the this moment—more hopeful than for some time past; and perhaps 


much of the despondent talk that we hear concerning the drama 


nly ig but the sad fancy of those doctors full of phrase and fame who are 
We so constantly called in by candid friends to examine and prescribe 
th for a so-called moribund drama, and whose weighty discussions end, 
Tue as they begin, in smoke. Ever since there was a drama worthy of 
ta discussion, from Queen Elizabeth’s time down to the present day, 
ink there have been pessimists to tell us that it is on its last legs, and at 
any times, generally during the ‘silly season,’ their croakings have filled 
ny columns of the newspapers. Thereby, the mere fact that the serious 
ag drama, as opposed to the entertaining stage-play, thrives at all is 
: proof of its vitality ; and in spite of the difficulties with which it has 
m to contend—difficulties which it would be unwise to ignore—it will 
try continue to flourish so long as men of letters who have the dramatic 
a instinct will write for the stage. 
r It seems, perhaps, a little strange to charge the public with failing 
val to take the drama seriously when never, at any time in the history 
ne of the theatre, was so much written about plays and players as is 
F written now. Columns in the daily press, pages in the weekly journals, 
nis and long articles in the reviews are devoted to theatrical matters ; 
he illustrated journals are full of the photographs of actors and actresses, 
= on the stage or in private life. It is impossible for a man who reads 
ie the papers not to know a great deal about the theatre if he wants to, 
i for they are ready to tell him everything that there is to be told ; 
7 and one must suppose that he likes to hear all the gossip of the stage, 
fi or the papers would not give him so much of it. The demand creates 
the supply. It is to be feared, however, that his interest is greater 
r In the gossip than in the theatre itself. J 
J As the importance of the drama has decreased, that of the actor 


has increased. At one time, and not so very long ago—I do not refer 
to the remote ages when actors were officially termed rogues and 
vagabonds—the actor was looked down upon as a person of little 
or no position ; this can be verified by reading some of the biographies 
of actors of seventy years ago. But nowadays all that is changed. 
The first man to challenge the opinion of the world towards the stage was 
Cur late chief, Henry Irving, who constantly pleaded for that recogni- 
tion of the actor as a fellow-craftsman of the painter and sculptor 
Which we now take as a matter of course. Great as was the honour 
done to him in his lifetime by his Sovereign and by the ancient seats 
gs learning, greater still was the honour accorded to him when, by 
the Wish of the nation, he was buried in Westminster Abbey. The 
Mritten word remains, the painting and the sculptured masterpiece 
"te there to delight for ever, but, alas ! the art of the actor is limited 
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to the lengthivéeHbhy buegemaifrndaion Seagal anhegaeehtin the curtain falls 
for the last time it falls indeed. 


Where are the passions they essayed, 
And where the tears they made to flow ? 
Where the wild humours they portrayed 
For laughing worlds to see and know ? 
Othello’s wrath and Juliet’s woe? 
Sir Peter’s whims and Timon’s gall ? 
And Millamant and Romeo ? 
Into the night go one and all. 


The English stage knows no standard, either of drama or of acting. 
In Paris there are two houses where the best traditions are maintained, 
but here we have no traditions. The theatre is in such a chaotic 
condition that only Englishmen could muddle through. Tt is not that 
we have no drama, no actors, but that we have no organisation. 
The Elizabethan age has left us a splendid national drama, and later 
times have given us plenty of bright, interesting plays; we have, 
and have always had, a number of good actors; but we have been 
unlucky in organisation. Perhaps the only attempt that we have 
ever made to organise our stage was in the case of the patent theatres, 
with their exclusive privilege of acting Shakespeare ; but even that 
attempt was very clumsy. We find in it such machinery as might be 
devised by a man prone to stand in his own way, a man devoid of 
clear notions of the consequences of things. It was inevitable that 
the patent theatres should provoke discontent and attack, and that 
they should ultimately lose their privilege. Still, to this imperfect 
attempt to organise the English theatre our stage owes the days of 
power and greatness which it has enjoyed. So far as we have had a 
school of great actors, so far as our stage has had tradition, effect, 
consistency, and a hold on public esteem, it had them under the 
system of the privileged theatres. The system had its faults, and 
was abandoned; but then, instead of devising something better, 
we took refuge in our favourite doctrines, of the mischief of State 
interference, of the blessedness of leaving every man free to do S 
he likes, and of the impertinence of presuming to check any mans 
natural taste for the bathos and pressing him to relish the sublime. 
We left the English theatre to take its chance, and now, forsooth, we 
hold up our hands and lament its decay as an educational force! _ 

In France things are different. There the stage is organised, 
there the dramatic art is not cold-shouldered by the State, but is 
helped, as, in my humble opinion, it should be here. The late Sir 
Henry Irving called the drama the Cinderella of the arts; and so 


she is in England, but abroad she is regarded by the authorities as 


quite as dignified as her sisters. In France the State sees that there 
all be a standard of drama and of acting always maintained. The 
lue of this standard need not be emphasised. Where should we 
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be if there were not kept somewhere an exact yard, an exact ounce, 


an exact pint by which we could test our weights and measures ? 
True, standards are arbitrary, but we cannot do without them. We 
must have our Greenwich time, although at Penzance it puts us 
twenty-five minutes ahead of the sun. On the English stage we have 
no Greenwich time, and we argue each that his own watch is right, 
and arrive at confusion. The French stage has its Greenwich, and there 
is none of this arguing, none of this confusion. Before the French 
player there is set the approximate right, and there is no excuse 
for his going very far wrong ; whereas for the English player, who has 
no bearings by which to steer, there is every excuse. It may be 
argued that his conscience should be enough to tell an actor what is 
right and what is wrong; but when we say that, we ask of the actor 
what we do not expect of other men. We should not expect the most 
straightforward grocer in the world to give us a correct pound of tea 
unless he had scales, nor the cleverest mariner on the seas to steer 
a true course unless he had Greenwich time, a sextant, and a log. 
It is wonderful that the English actor finds his way anywhere with so 
little to guide him. 
If an actor have talent, you may ask, what else does he want ? 
I cannot answer too emphatically that he wants training, training, 
- training. Talent is of little value until the proper use of it has been 
learned: Let a man have ever so great a talent for music, he will 
only get a grunt from a violin the first time he touches it. He may 
be a genius, but he has to learn to play and to play in the right way. 
That, in my humble opinion, is only to be found in a revival of 
the old system of stock-companies. In these, the aspirant to fame 
began at the beginning—the A BC of his art—and played many 
minor parts, learning to walk, to wear his clothes, as if to the manner 
born, and, above all, to stand still, before he undertook important 
characters. It is often forgotten that in a space of less than two 
and a half years at the outset of his career Henry Irving played no 
fewer than 428 parts. Nowadays a young actor would be content 
to play one part 428 times, and then he would be inclined to grumble 
if the withdrawal of a member of the company in the middle of the 
Tun of the play entailed the necessity of a few rehearsals. 
i; Much good is done by some of the touring companies, with their 
_ extensive répertoires, Mr. Benson’s, Mr. Ben Greet’s, Mr. Compton’s— 
_ to name but three, but until the old system is revived of stock-com- 
panies in all the large towns of England, Scotland, and Ireland the 
_ standard of acting in this country will not be greatly raised. 
In an age of cheap literature, when the masterpieces of all the 
centuries are put within our reach in a form so inviting that they are 
purchased by hundreds of thousands, the theatre is on its mettle to 
pedis own as one of the great educational forces of the world ; but in 
o 


er to educate effectively, it must have apt pupils. Good plays 
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§ 
and good playing may abound, but they must be More ept, F; 
for, after all, although it is the fashion to sneer at ee Drei 
and the rapaeity of the actor-manager, those who ende A nt, | le 
Art with a capital A have a right to live and are boung ow to y | er 


by] 
their rent. J law to by | cul 


Many of us have cherished dreams of a National The | = 
although I am told that such an institution is an ma T any | E 
believe that I shall live to see the dream fulfilled. This i Bo ze 
be a school as well as a stage, and there the youn oat Be 3 
been selected by the director, would be trained, They i, had I to 
a living wage, and the répertoire of the institution woul hie cam | 
that they would gain experience in all the best plays produced a k 
ancient and modern. This répertoire should not be confined i 7 a 
works of Shakespeare, Sheridan, and Goldsmith, but the ie fig 
would be free to select from established modern successes, and te | wit 
co-operation of playwrights who looked for artistic rather than materal | E 
success would be invited. It should be considered an honour to write the 
for the National Theatre. The establishment of the National Thea | ™! 
upon a firm and lasting basis would, of course, entail an appeal for 


funds. Whether this appeal should be made to a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—who, alas! grudges every sixpence devoted to Art—or A 
whether it should be made to private generosity, is a question for £ 
discussion. In an age of the wholesale endowment of free libraries i | 
and art galleries, it is surely not too much to expect that adequate | a 
funds would soon be forthcoming, if an appeal were made backed by ie 
persons whose position and character guaranteed the proper ueo | s] 
such funds, | Bu 
I admit that many difficult questions arise in the establishme! | o] 
of a National Theatre, and of these the most important is that of Is are 
Management. Should it be managed by a committee or by 4 singl pres 
individual ? Surely a committee or corporation would be fatel infi 
for no body of men can have quite the same enthusiasm and pupe™ j sue 
as an individual, and, in these days when everybody has a2 2s : a 
gma, corporations or committees or governing bodies might m ee 
artistic conscience. But if we are to chooses an individual r Ki 
first director, who shall it be? Those who think only of the Mag | te 


side of the drama 


T re are many and fatal objections. What, it may "° a theat: 4 
es wae average man of letters know of the management 0 , Bret | 


S : dee of t o | 
nd one details tat conatitate tie working ot» St at | 
YR ossibly, in his own profession allows a literary agen peast 
his business for him, Theory he will certainly have in fl gi 

but jin ¡theatrical Matters practical knowledge is °Y@ 
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learning is a dangerous thing—dangerous for the theorist and for 
everybody concerned, Of course he must be a man of taste and 
culture ; but a practical knowledge of the working of a theatre is 
esential, and this will not readily be found in a man of letters, The 
first director of a State theatre might possibly be a retired actor- 
manager, and in this we should be following the example of the Théatre 
frangais—which had for its first director Molière, actor, playwright, 
and manager—and in the recent case of the Odéon we find the French 
Government choosing Antoine. 

Just as in art a connoisseur can never quite appreciate the trials 
and difficulties through which a painter has to pass in the making of a 
great picture in the same measure as does the artist who has shed 
his own life’s blood in creative work, so it requires a man conversant 
| with the technique of acting to understand the difficulties of the art of 
|. the actor. The impresario will exploit the discovered genius, but it is 
| the fellow-worker, with a full knowledge of acting, who often discovers 
him and who appreciates him at his true value. 

If we have a State theatre and the best of directors be found, 
will the English stage then be perfect? Well, not even the cheeriest 
of optimists will be rash enough to hope for that, for, pace Dr. Pan- 
gloss, nothing is really perfect in this best of possible worlds ; but we 
do feel that the highest of ideals of the drama will be pursued without 
| that fear of financial disaster which dogs the steps of every manager 
| today. Itis a trite saying that the true artist works as well in adverse 
| drcumstances, when he is striving to keep the wolf from the door, 
as he does when he has dividends coming in with unfailing punctuality, 
| But does he? Surely the anxiety that he may not sell his book 
| or his picture must affect his work and compel him to produce what 
| 4te commonly called ‘ pot-boilers:> Certainly this anxiety is constantly 
| Present in the mind of the manager of the theatre, and needs must 
influence his judgment. No man can tell what play will be a financial 
| Success, and the manager who is responsible for the rent of his theatre 
| ‘nd the salaries of his company, as well as for his own living expenses, 
| fars to try experiments. He may recognise the brilliance of a new 
| Ply by some unknown author; but as a prudent man of business 
he dare not speculate, and, unless he has in hand the surplus of a 
Omer successful production, often as not he feels obliged to decline 
| the play, though his artistic sense tells him that he is rejecting a 
A masterpiece, If managers of theatres could but find some clair- 

- ‘eyant to foretell with absolute certainty the fate of a play on which 
i nay time, thought, and trouble have been expended in no niggardly 
Prit, T am sure that such a one would command a salary beyond the 

ams of avarice. 

one the breast of the director of a State theatre the petty cares 
E 7 5 ie box-office would find no echo, and to him the play oe = 

| © thing, though possibly questions might be subsequently 
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in Parliament! In the same way, he would choose the Soy. | 
talent and not for his ‘ bubble-reputation.’ pus fori, | 
In a State theatre, once more, the prompt books wo 
served and handed down from generation to generation = € Pre. 
aside or sold by auction to the curiosity hunter ae the OF tos 
So the glorious traditions of our stage would be maintained.. noy, 
would be possible for the actor of fifty years hence to lear ; and jf | 
means the manager of to-day created his effects. Where 1. What 
are the prompt books which belonged to Sarah Siddons, onde 
or Macready ? Are they to be found in some twopenny box in ane 
Cross Road? They would be a mine of artistic wealth to the ui 
manager of to-day. " 
The plays of to-day, one ventures to think, are better than the 
plays of twenty years ago. The dramatist with the least pretension 
is careful not to leave any gaps, and we may be sure that a play, 
unless it be a happy-go-lucky musical comedy, shows fairly soud 
workmanship ; and that cannot be said of the plays a generation ag, 
with their clumsy asides in the dialogues and their sudden skips in 
the plot. ; 
We have dramatists and actors who would be only too willing to 
do earnest work if they were allowed, and all that is wanted to give j 
the drama new life is a change in the attitude of the public. Thatmay — 
seem much to ask for; but great changes do come quickly in tte 
attitude of the public towards this or that art. Who, a dozna | 
twenty years ago, would have believed that good music would attract 
in London the audiences that it does to-day ? The old sneer that we 
are an unmusical people has lost its meaning; it is no longer true, 
„if We may judge by the great crowds that music attracts and by a 
music that attracts these crowds. Fine performances of fine p 
fill the Queen’s Hall again and again, and in the parks and ope” sp F 
the bands play, not, as we might expect, so-called popular ra 
but serious classical music. In the gallery of the Opera Me es 
more intelligent, a more critical audience when the works of sn he | 
are being performed than is to be found in any other gallery ag 
world: On every side there is evidence that, as a nation, W? E alet 


$ o 
regard music as a mere entertainment, but as an art, 4 
seriously, 


but it ma 
we shall 


i) 


. i recent, ay 
not frivolously. In London this change 15 ae calls | 
y be a little older in the Provinces. If we look n d | 
very likely find it in education. glands | 
The great festival choirs for which the North, the woa of bh f . 
the West are f 


from a hundre 
constantly pr, 
one or other 
not merely o 
good music, 


amous are composed of persons from ae 
d and one businesses and professions. 

actising and rehearsing, and once 4 ee pres 
of the great oratorios are educated oen tati 
Ë good music, but also of a correct 1 l 
Th some towns a fair percentage of a 
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| Pas hundreds of persons in the festival choir and some other hundreds 
in the rival choir, that thinks itself better than the festival choir— 
pave a real, practical interest in music. They have learned by practice 
and study its beauties and difficulties, and because they have them- 
glves been performers they make intelligent listeners. Whether or 
not we were ever the unmusical nation that we had the reputation of 
being I do not know, but there can be no doubt that musical educa- 
tion has made such strides of late years that intelligent and critical 
audiences are the rule and not the exception whenever a new work 
js performed. The Welsh collier or the Lancashire mill-hand is a 
| musician, and it is of no use trying to put him off with bad music ; 
| he knows what good music is, and he means to have it when he pays 
his money for a seat at a concert. It would be impudent for pro- 
fessionals to perform indifferently in such a town as Sheffield, which 
out of its own citizens can produce a world-famous choir, The public, 
| educated by musical performances in which they themselves take 
part, demand better and better work from composers and professional 
| musicians. Now, if the public were educated in this way by dramatic 
performances in which they themselves played the parts, would it be 
unreasonable to suppose that presently a higher standard of work 
would be asked of authors and actors ? 
| The whole trouble with the drama at the present moment is that 
| the Puritans, in their mistaken zeal, drove it out of the hearts of the 
| People, and that it has never really returned. In medieval times 
| the townspeople themselves helped in their presentation of plays, 
| and the drama was then a part of their lives; not the business of a 
| few hired players, but the business, at a certain time each year, of a 
| Whole community. A town had not to look beyond its own tradesmen 
| for actors, for the smith and the tanner and the cobbler trained for 
the yearly performance of the miracle plays as to-day they train for 
the annual ‘brass-band contest. At York, Coventry, Wakefield, and 
| “Aester the drama belonged to the town and to the people as now do 
the Musical festivals at Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, Gloucester, 
orcester, and Hereford. If the drama were in that position to-day, 
| Umay be sure that audiences would know so much of acting, would 
q €80 quick to notice any fault, that professional actors would have to 
į Play Very well to win success. As it is, the people inherit a prejudice 


xt Sure that it is respectable to have a practical knowledge of these 
p © Not so the man who goes to the concert. He goes, meaning 


'aderstand and judge all that he hears; goes, loving music, not 
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Von 
merely tolerating it; goes, perhaps, as one whose choral op it, l 
society will perform next week the very piece he hae Orchestr 
to-day by professionals. He has taken music into hig s Peron l 
not taken the drama into his ; and, because of T Dut te 
Ms 
A singer Ihe, i 
ably Somethin 
Majority of his 
d eyes, and but i 


playgoer has ! 
performances are, as a rule, far better than dramatic, 


| 

i that his listener is alert, sympathetic, critical, prob 
d of a performer himself; but the actor feels that the 
A audience watches: him, as it were, with but half-opene 
dimly comprehends the difficulties of his task. 


The life so short, the craft so long to learn, 
Th’ essay so hard, so sharp the conquering? 


But what, may I ask, will be the attitude of the public towards 
the drama when those pageants which have taken place in the Po | 
vinces in the past two or three years, and, we hope, will be followed | 
by many more, have revived the intimacy that at one time existed 
between the people and the art of acting? The theatre will thn 4 
draw, I think, an educated public such as the concert hall draws nov, _ 
By an educated public I do not mean a public taken from what we call 
the educated classes, but a public which, though taken from all classes, | 
really understands the play. For instance, a very intelligent and 
sympathetic audience might come from Hildenborough, where ther | 
is a band of village players. These men, though not professionals 
do know, by actual experience, something of the art of acting, ml | 
their presence in a theatre would certainly be an incentive to any 
conscientious actor. Itis the knowledge that the drama is not under 
l stood that leads to slovenly, haphazard performances of indifferent | 
plays, and the knowledge that music is understood that has ey 
the improvement which the past ten years have seen in a 
performances. That pageants will gradually spread throughout : 
country an understanding of the drama is a consummation ies 
to be wished, for so long as the public remains uncritical ou: ® 
is hardly likely to improve to any great extent. $ i 

Some may question that an improvement in the drama Pio ly 


a 


importance, ‘Tf the drama entertains, is not that enough * the at f aie 
that is too poor a view to hold even of the Cinderella of chu ; = 
A very different view was held by the Greeks and by medieval adt “4 
men. By them the drama was employed to teach istory ti | a 
Inspire the people with ideals. We still expect literatur, Fil T Ta 


and music to do more than entertain : we expect these 4™ ask ig 
and inspire us; and we slight and insult the drama es shed 
it only entertainment, We have no good reason for ratiDs z my” 
in this way below the other arts. The appeal to out 8° ge a | 
slightly less in drama than in painting and music, Put 

to our intellect is greater, 


2 Chaucer. 
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The Bishop of Ripon in one of his brilliant speeches recently 
insisted with an eloquence which charmed and convinced his hearers 
that it is reserved for the art that finds its expression in words to give 
direct moral teaching, and the drama, although rarely taken seriously 
by the public, is that art. We must not forget, however—and here 
| again I am quoting the bishop—that, although there is in the drama 
| this direct appeal through words, there is another appeal, less 

direct but hardly less powerful, through the delineation of character. 
Between them the dramatist and the actor, by the creation and 
delineation of character, can do much to make us think about human 
nature, and to think about human nature is to learn much. So long 
as life is faithfully depicted upon the stage, the drama must always 
be an art that can teach many many things to those persons who are 
viling to learn. Unfortunately, we do not want to learn. The 
stress of modern life makes us too tired, or we mistrust that the 
teaching of the drama would be good. We are afraid to risk being 
wearied or led astray by this teaching, and we ask only to be amused. 
Consequently, an art that in olden times was a great moral force 
has now little or no influence on us. The play has ceased to inspire 
the people,.and the people to inspire the play ; and it is remarkable 
that the drama, in the face of this, is as good as it is. It is unfair 
to say that such drama as we have is not good of its kind, but is it 
| ofthe kind that is worthy of the past? When we remember what the 

- Greeks and the Elizabethans made of the drama, we cannot be content 

with things as they are. It is not sufficient that that which taught 
and inspired our forebears should only amuse us. Surely all of us who 
are connected with the stage are keenly alive to the necessity of 
an improvement—to the necessity of a return to the old ideals; but 
| before we can do anything the people, too, must become alive to this 
| Necessity. That the people will soon begin to take the drama seriously 
Snot, I think, too much to hope. We have seen how quick and how 
great the change has been in musical performances since the people 
began to take a serious, practical interest in music. 

Music and the drama do much to heal differences, to cement 
q tiendships, between nations. Time was when an opera by Wagner 
| ‘as hissed off the stage in Paris, and the indignant composer elegantly 
"| ‘taliated by calling the French ‘a nation of grimacing apes, while 
| thing artistic could be expected from perfide Albion. Other times, 

| Sher manners. The greatness of Wagner is recognised by artistic 
| “Tance as it is by the rest of the civilised world. Our choirs have 
| “tng the Choral Symphony in Paris and our actors have played there 
qth success; a play written in French by an English dramatist 
aS been performed. Mr. Tree’s visit to Berlin is still in our minds, 
ind the fact that a German theatre and a French theatre are possible 
ein London surely makes for unity, peace, and concord in the affairs 
of nations. 
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| The moment that a serious practical interest in the dr 
| art, nob as an entertainment—comes to the people, tien yon tin 


& sure as great and as quick a change will be seen on the ae May}, 
a seriously to be hoped that a deep sympathetic interest ae ti 
will spring from the performance of pageants and of si © dray 
all of which are means to cultivate the love of beauty aaa T plays, 
: sense. May they go on and prosper! Increase of educate 
a increase of refinement go hand in hand, the hideous chromo.lih, and 
ft is already ousted by the delicate reproduction of the world’s oeh 
| pieces—and so the drama which appeals to the intelligent ant 
a long run supplant the mere entertainment. The limits of the ae the 
a art are defined by the limits of a nation’s intelligence, A he | 
hope for its future as long as writers of marked intellectual A l 
can be induced to give us of their best. a 
ARTHUR Bouvron, | ê 
ni 
St 
la 
th 
te 
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THE TRIAL OF ELIZABETH, DUCHESS 
OF KINGSTON 


On Monday, the 15th of April 1776, Westminster Hall presented 
a remarkable scene. The peers, considerably over one hundred in 
number, had come from their own House for the purpose of a great 
State Trial. Among them were the royal prince, the Duke of Cumber- 
land, and Henry, Earl of Bathurst, the Lord Chancellor, before whom 
the Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod carried the white staff of his 


temporary office of Lord High Steward, Lord Gower, the President, 


of the Council, and Lord Dartmouth, the. Lord Privy Seal, the Arch- 

bishops of Canterbury and York, some ten or twelve dukes, and a 

long array of the members of the peerage, with the learned judges to 
| advise the peers, and the important officials known as yeomen ushers, 

~-ser'eants at arms, Chester and Somerset heralds, and others with high- 
sounding titles. Seated, not among the judges, but in his place as a 
Baron, was the venerable Lord Mansfield, who had been for twenty 
years the Lord Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench. 

The place was worthy of such an assembly ; it was ‘ the Hall which 
had witnessed the just sentence of Bacon, and the just absolution of 
Somers—the Hall where Charles had confronted the High Court of 
Justice with the placid courage which has half redeemed his fame ;’” 
and this solemn assembly was met for the trial of Hlizabeth— 
| Countess of Bristol,’ according to the case for the prosecution, or 
| Dowager Duchess of Kingston,’ according to her own assertion, for 
amy, 

A Although at that time the crime of polygamy (to give it its correct 
ap Rn) Was a capital offence; it was a ‘clergyable * one—that is to say, 
| the offender sustained no more punishment for it on a first occasion 
than (if a commoner) that of being branded in the hand; and though 
| “dispute was certain to take place at some stage as to whether a 
Peres enjoyed the same immunity that a peer did from this in- 
di ity, it was certain that even if a conviction took place no further 
Penalty would be exacted from her. 
| f To the bar of this House was now brought a woman of some 
 Y-two years of age—still showing signs of that beauty which in 
or. LXII—No. 367 457 HH 
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earlier years had made her career so celebrated and so noto 

she was habited in mourmng (her extravagant indulgen in ot 30 

a year or two previously had excited the ridicule of Horace vane bec 

but her manner and carriage were no longer ostentatious—¢p, Pole) Th 

we are told, was plain, the attendants not too numerous; the ie s, we 

at her unwonted situation perfectly unaflected—so much a wea | A 
, 8 | aft 


sensibly did she behave, that the first general verdict Was high 
oy 


favourable to her. oth 
Even read at this length of time the story of the career of th ae 
woman who began life as Elizabeth Chudleigh has in it all the eleme, 3 in 
ofa drama. She was of a good family in Devonshire, many WA a 
of which had honourably distinguished themselves in the ena a 
their country; Sir John Chudleigh, the last of them, in her own won i a 
f Jost his life at the siege of Ostend, at eighteen years of age, glorionsy Bk 
preferring to die with his colours in his bosom rather than accent W: 
quarter from a gallant French officer, who, in compassion to his int 
youth, three times offered him his life for that ensign, which was shot he 
through his heart.’ She possessed sufficient influence to be made when wa 
quite younga Maid of Honour to Augusta, Princess of Wales, and inthe the 
summer of 1744, being then about twenty years of age, she chanced to me 
be with her aunt,a Mrs. Hammer, on a visit to a cousin at Lainston, gra 
near Winchester. It was here, at Winchester races, that she met for 


Augustus Hervey, a mere boy, a cadet of the Bristol family. He wasa yee 

lieutenant of the Cornwall, then at Portsmouth, and about to proceed 

to the West Indies. r An 
Mrs. Hammer was a scheming woman, and abetted the designs o (to 

her niece, who is said to have been piqued because the Duke of Hamilton m 

had married another Elizabeth, ong of the lovely Gunning sisters, insted 

of herself. To the boy himself she may have presented the same ap hes 


pearance as Beatrix did to Harry Esmond when he gazed enrapture z 
upon her as she descended the Walcote staircase, ‘ agile as 7" Hi a 
lofty asa queen—now melting, now imperious, nowsarcastic.’ Shes ey her 
to have been the original of Beatrix, and when we look at Du on pre 
illustration (the Reynolds portrait hardly does justice to ay it anc 
voluptuous charms) we can imagine how she may have f° ad | die 


þrief 02% 
hat ab the ™ 


blood of the young lieutenant. The courtship was & a 
there is a little natural trait about the circumstance t 


. z 
thirty-two years later one of the witnesses fixed the pal of 


year by the fact that ‘ there were green-gages ripe, which the # ag 0h whi 
gentleman were both very fond of.’ The marriage, horeta oms 
8 prudent or desirable one for either of them ; and as the By o wi | 
illustrious family would not have approved it, and the Porn peso | tha 
of Honour would have been forfeited, it had necess4” y © oo 10" Ee 


secret. This was comparativel in those days: 
Ss C y easy in those 0 

Hardwicke’s Act directed against clandestine marieg?) all 

been passed. The parish of Lainston was a remarkabiy ; 
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s | go much so that the house where they were visiting is said to have 
h | been the only one in it, and the church was at the end of the garden, 
The parson came at eleven o'clock at night, and the young people 
s, vere married in the presence of the aunt, their host, a A and E 
y | other gentleman who held a taper in his hat while the service was read ; 
30 after which the maid was sent to see that the coast was clear of the 


ly other servants while the party made its way back tothe house, Whata 
| dramatic situation: the darkness of the night, relieved by the taper 


is in the hat, the parson ‘passing rich on fifteen pounds a year,’ the 
ts royal Maid of Honour, the young sailor, and the maid keeping guard 
B outside! No parish register existed, and the only evidence preserved 
of was that in the memory of the witnesses. 
ls Two or three days later the lieutenant sailed in his ship, and 
ly | Elizabeth in due course returned to the service of the Princess of 
pt Wales. They met again two years later, when she was living to all 
is intents and purposes as a single woman in Conduit Street ; he visited 
of her occasionally, but the marriage was still kept a secret; a child 
n | was born but died in infancy, ‘and in 1747, about a year after his return, 
e | they seem to have deliberately separated and (apparently) did not 
to meet again. Had nothing further been done, the lapse of time would 
l, gradually have effaced all subsisting evidences of the union. Un- 
t fortunately for Elizabeth, her ambition and covetousness a dozen 
a years later made her temporarily desirous of perpetuating them. 
d In 1759 there seemed some chance of Lord Bristol dying and of 
| Augustus Hervey succeeding to his title and money. Miss Chudleigh 
Í (to give her her maiden name) now determined to have everything 
2 in order to prove the solemnisation of the marriage. Mr. Amis, the 
d parson who had married them, had left Lainston, and was living in ill 


health at Winchester, practically dying. She went down, visited him 
on his sick-bed, and with the aid of his wife and a Winchester attorney 
concocted a so-called register book for births, marriages, and burials 
in the parish of Lainston ; put in one earlier entry, and then that of 
her marriage. This done she was in boisterous spirits, talked of her 
Prospects, her baby and the money she had spent in clothes for it, 
and said the present affair was 100,0007. in her pocket. Mr. Amis 
_ ded, but Elizabeth’s sanguine hopes were baffled by Lord Bristol 
ih. Tecovering from his illness, and the prospect of the title and fortune 
| Xceded into futurity. The curtain thus fell on the second act of the 

ama. The way for the third was paved by the scandalous life 
Which Elizabeth had begun to lead. : 

Not correct or modest at any time, she had shocked society by 
*ppearing at a masked ball as Iphigenia, so insufficiently clad, indeed, 
that Horace Walpole said you might have taken her for Andromeda ; 
@ “8 formed a liaison with Evelyn Pierrepont, second Duke of Kingston, 
Which was a notorious circumstance in society when, in 1760, she gave 
“great ball in honour of George, Prince of Wales. She also bought a 


HH? 
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piece of land in Knightsbridge, and built on it the house whi 4 
afterwards called Kingston House. It still stands, overlooking Wag’ 
Park, picturesque if externally somewhat out of date, = aa de i 
inhabited by Lord Listowel. The Duke of Kingston was an old su i 
and Elizabeth herself almost forty-four years of age, when į an, r 
year 1768 she set about mending her fortunes, but this time an a 
fabricating evidence of the former marriage, which had heen ie ff 
in 1759, but by casting about for some subtle means of actin a 
of it. Augustus Hervey was of quite the same mind as herself en ye 
negotiations passed between them through an intermediary for aiiin an 
rid of a marriage so burdensome and hateful to them both, ie ie 
proposal was a collusive divorce, but she objected to being far 
unnecessarily as the guilty party ; besides, to get a divorce (a cumbrous he 
proceeding in those days) he would have to allege that they had been po" 
married, and, as Horace Walpole wrote to his friend Conway, ‘the ma 
nymph sent him word that, if he proves her his wife, he must pay gos 


her debts, and she owes 16,000/.—not a pleasant prospect, as long as ue 
Lord Bristol was still living. The divorce procedure was therefore 
dropped, and in place of it a contrivance which was a masterpiece 
of misplaced artifice was resorted to. Spl 


There was and still is in the legal armoury of this country a vener- vis 
able weapon, utilised on special occasion only, known as a suit for ee 
jactitation-of marriage, in which a petitioner complains that some one 
else ‘boasts’ that he is married to her, and the common answer to this of | 
assertion is the respondent’s claim that he is so married, and, if he 2 
fails to prove it, he is enjoined to perpetual silence on the topic. It a 
occurred to the ingenious and unscrupulous advisers of the Herveys a 
that Elizabeth might bring this action against her husband, and by defi 
way of evidence show, which was easy enough as the marriage r | for 
been kept a secret one, that she had had correspondence with people his 
under the name of Mrs. Chudleigh (‘ Mrs.’ of course did a ie so 
import a married woman), that she had bought and sold a ae 
cluding the house at Knightsbridge), dealt with her bankers, "71, | eo 
legacies, signed bonds, in fact conducted all the ordinary afa! > ee n 
as, apparently, a spinster. Augustus Hervey, on the other B a fam 
to allege that they were married at a private house at Sp ae aly | a 
statement which was untrue and one which she could tpt | x 
deny. Her evidence was to be made as cogent as possible ae iD ae 
Y be too much shaken on cross-examination, while 98, : ee | a 
evasive and apparently easy of contradiction. The oa us = 
very ingenious one, and the honest judge of the Beclesiast? pounce hep 
who had to decide the suit was easily hoodwinked, 2° Puce! | Mea 
a long-winded sentence to the effect that Elizabet ntsacts Yt Yt 
‘was and now is a spinster free from all matrimonia = a i Bi, 
espousals—more especially with the said unjust fai conti) | tha 


Hervey ’—that he had wickedly and maliciously boasted t° 
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which he was now admonished to desist from doing in the future, 
and that he was to pay her 1001. as taxed costs, An arrangement more 


r | palpably fraudulent and, as one would suppose, futile could hardly 
he imagined, but armed with this ecclesiastical decree that she was 
i married to no one, least of all to Hervey, she proceeded to make use 
: of her supposed freedom, and in less than a month was married, at 
i St. George’s, Hanover Square, to the Duke of Kingston. The wedding 
A was solemnised with great éclat, the King and Queen wore her favours, 


and at some date after her marriage the ducal pair took up their 
> | residence at Kingston House. 


Everything up to now had gone sufficiently smoothly. Though 


; her reputation was of a very low calibre, a coronet and a fortune 
: cover up most things, and so long as the elderly Duke lived, her 
marriage with him was not openly impeached ; we can read in the 
; gossiping letters of the times the contemptuous manner in which her 


morals were handled, but the influence that she possessed would 
be quite enough to keep that in whispers which might soon break 
into very open language indeed. But a woman of Elizabeth’s bold 
| spirits was bound to make mistakes. She made a great mistake 
when a girl in marrying a boy without expectations; she made a 
second when, from cupidity, she put the evidences of that imprudent 
marriage on record ; she now made a third in the matter of the Duke 
of Kingston’s will. Had she contented herself with a modest share 
of his fortune she would not have incurred the enmity of a certain 
t nephew of his, whose vengeance, sparing neither labour nor money, 
was to bring about her downfall. This was one Evelyn Meadows, 
son of the Duke’s sister, of whom at the trial the Duchess in self- 
defence remarked that the heartlessness with which he jilted a lady 
for fear of offending the Duke, his cruelty to his mother and sister, and 
his leaving the army at the moment of war estranged his uncle, who 
saw nothing of him for eighteen years. On the other hand, she said, 
m the short married life of three years the Duke made three wills, 
each one more favourable to her than the last, and had she been so 
minded she might have obtained the bulk of the fortune for her own 
family, but ‘I respected his honour, I loved his virtues, and had rather 
avo forfeited my life than have used any undue influence to injure 
} the family. SSF, 
= He gratitude to the Duke may have been of a genuine kind, so 
àr as a perverted nature like hers was susceptible of any amiable 
| traits ; at any rate she affected the most extravagant signs of mourning 
| *t his death, which took place in September 1773. The will gave 
| ter the lands for life and the personal property absolutely, and Evelyn 
| dows was disinherited. She was described as ‘my dearest me 
zabeth, Duchess of Kingston, alias Elizabeth Chudleigh, alias 
Zabeth Hervey,’ and Horace Walpole sarcastically remarked 
at he had never before heard of a Duchess being described in a 
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will in the manner in which a certain class of person is ing; W, 

: rs disputed the will, but vcted 
Old Bailey. Meadows disputec » Dub reserved 
of his vindictiveness for a criminal prosecution, 

Not long after the Duke’s death, Lord Bristol algo died : on 
be grateful that his death did not occur, when it seemed oe 
in 1759, or the remarkable career of the Duchess Would hay able 
robbed of most of its interest. Anyhow Elizabeth was : 
a peeress, and if she was not a Duchess, was at any 
degrees lower in social precedence, and, to quote Walpole once fis 
writing in anticipation of her conviction, “her Countess-hoog wil 
save her Duchess-hood from being burnt in the hand? Evelyn 
Meadows had been busily at work with his witnesses: Ann One 
the maid who had kept guard outside Lainston parish church tht 
years before, was still alive, and, what was more to the point and quite 
in keeping with dramatic fitness, had married a servant of Augustus 
Hervey; she therefore had a strong motive in giving evidence against 
Elizabeth. The widow of Mr. Amis, the clergyman, was also alive: she 
on the other hand had now married a retainer of the Duke of Kingston, 
but her natural tendency to shield the Duchess or else be silent was 
nullified by her husband having been dismissed from his post-a 
circumstance which had led to her writing a painfully humble letter 
to his mistress for his re-instalment ; she had not been present at 
the original wedding, but remembered the visit to Winchester and the 
concoction of the register book of births, marriages and burials in the 
parish of Lainston. She had also called to see the Duchess in Arlington 
Street, who had asked ‘ Was it not very good natured of the Duke to 
marry an old maid?’ ‘I looked her in the face,’ replied the other 
‘and smiled, but said nothing then.’ These two women and 
Hawkins—the surgeon who had acted as intermediary betwee te 
Herveys in their collusive proceedings, and who vainly asked ma 
shelter of professional privilege to be extended to his oraa 

with the Duchess—were the chief witnesses available for the erel 

The warrant for her arrest was issued early in 1775 beton ae 

had become Lord Bristol, and in anticipation of her trial as 4° 


d 
in the ordinary way before Lord Mansfield ; but the indictment t 
in that manner was duly transferred to the House of Lor® embled 
the year, and for the purpose of hearing it the peers had aesesl , 
in force on the 15th of April 1776, as has already bee? porig 
In looking over the roll of those who sat in judgment and it 
it with that of the he WBO? ed oii 


ati 
all the ae 


been 
NOW at length 


Tate only h 


. . o S 
similarity of names, though some notable ones have T and 
as for instance, the Dukes of Bridgewater, of Doret pauco" 


and of Bolton, Frederick Lord Chedworth, Henry Be ee Assy 
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gecond husband, Elizabeth’ 
Duchess of Hamilton. 

The black-browed Thurlow was Attorney-General, who a dozen 
years later in the same place was to 


; preside during its early stages 
at the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and he pressed the case 


home against the prisoner with all the learning and ability of which 
he was so great a master ; he had to deal at the outset with the Duchess’s 
trump card, the verdict in the matrimonial suit in the Ecclesiastical 
Jourt ; and the arguments of counsel as to the effects of the decision 
of the respectable Dr. Bettesworth, the ecclesiastical judge, occupy 
sixty-five columns in the volume of the State Trials. The judges’ 
advice was asked, and Sir William De Grey (afterwards Lord Walsing- 
ham), the Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, pronounced 
their unanimous opinion that the ecclesiastical decision did not in any 
way interfere with the prosecution; moreover that, if on general 
grounds it had been conclusive, the collusion and fraud with which it 
had been obtained would have destroyed its effect. The case is well 
known to all lawyers, so far as this technical aspect of it is concerned : 
itis a landmark of jurisprudence in the subject to which it relates, 
but, though the actual written opinion of the judges is often studied, 
I venture to think that few people would care to wade through the 
dreary mass of argument by which that opinion is prefaced. Two days 
and part of a third were occupied in this preliminary matter of 
sweeping away the edifice of sand which the Herveys had spent so 
much ingenuity in erecting. 

At last the trial of the merits of the case was reached and Thurlow, 
in his opening, delivered himself of some very proper and pompous 
observations on the horrible crime of polygamy, than which, he said, 
‘imagination can scarcely state a crime which calls more loudly, 
and in a greater variety of respects, for the interposition of civil 
authority ; which, besides the gross and open scandal given to religion, 
tends more to corrupt the purity of domestic life, and to loosen 
those sacred connections and close relations designed by Providence 
to bind the moral world together ; or which may create more civil 
disorder, especially in a country where the title to great honour and 
high office is hereditary.’ These words were followed by a great uproar 
behind the bar, though whether of approval or the contrary does not 
4ppear. After a prolonged discourse of a very heavy nature, Thurlow 
*ame to the point and told the actual story with great conciseness and 
“mplicity, and then the witnesses were called. The maid Cradock 

ad a very unpleasant time in cross-examination, and had to stand 
*Tunning fire of questions as to the inducements held out to her to 
8veevidence, Cæsar Hawkins gave evidence in the approved medical 


s old rival, Elizabeth Gunning, formerly 


‘Manner, ready, exact, unflurried. 


is story as to the Duchess’s concern in learning that an oath 


d às to her being unmarried would be expected {by the Ecclesiastical 
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Sen, J 48 

Court is amusing reading. She was nearly dropping the : 
when she found this was necessary, but ultimately the ai Ole nie D 
to her was 80 satisfactorily complicated that she found Propose if 
take it with an easy conscience. The ceremony ag ona a Could | he 
Hawkins, ‘was such a scrambling shabby business ang 20 mae gu 
complete that she would have been full as unwilling to take aia in sh 
oath that she was married as that she was not married, Sen yo 
seemed in 1759 very certain that her marriage was a r an ey ar 
she saw Mr. and Mrs. Amis at Winchester. The latter Ja tk a 3 
narrating that part of the story, was mercilessly heckled ag i a 7 
was paying her expenses during the trial, and it was perhaps fortuna a 
for Evelyn Meadows that there was no necessity for him to ae bs 
evidence. à 
The Duchess herself made a powerful appeal to the sympathy of “a 
the peers; she is said to have written the speech herself, and told 0 


her counsel, who tried to dissuade her from speaking it, that they 
might be good lawyers, but ‘did not understand speaking to the an 


passions.’ She made a good point in asking why she had been u- qu 
molested in the five years during which she had been the Duke's Wi 
acknowledged wife, castigated Evelyn Meadows mercilessly, and said Le 
she cared nothing for losing her fortune and thought only of reputation, Wi 
“for I have rested,’ she said, ‘on that seat where the poor blind Beli- lai 
sarius is said to have asked charity of every passenger, after having gr 
conquered the Goths and Vandals, Africans and Persians ; and would co 
do the same without murmuring if’ her judges would rehabilitate la 
her. li 

The peers were not called upon at once to give their verdict, but | = 
returned to their chamber to consider it, and, when they had con 3 
again into Westminster Hall, were asked their opinions individually, vl 
beginning with John, Lord Sundridge, who must have had pecullat a 
sensations in delivering his. Standing in his place uncover amt | a, 


with his right hand on his breast, he answered, ‘ Guilty, up 2 ix 
honour.’ One other Baron present must also have ha | 
memories of another trial of the same kind recalled to %8. | re 
George Lord de Ferrers of Chartley ; he also voted her guilty, a Guilty | 
did all the Peers, although the Duke of Newcastle sa i 
erroneously, but not intentionally, upon my honour. =" 
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Duchess of Kingston being called upon prayed the benefit of the peer- 
age to exempt her from being branded in the hand. Thurlow struggled 
hard to have her compelled to undergo this ignominy, but the peers 
gustained her claim of immunity and the Lord High Steward, after a 
short lecture to her, observed: ‘Madam, you are discharged, paying 
your fees,’ and the curious drama, called by some a solena fare 
and by others a mummery, came to an end. But, apart from the 
anomaly that no imprisonment was anticipated even in the event 
of a conviction, there seems hardly reason for calling it by any such 
contemptuous term; and though the verdict was obviously right, 
one cannot help being glad that Evelyn Meadows was not gratified 
by any corporal indignity being inflicted on his quasi-aunt. It is 
recorded that the fashionable world was more interested in this 
trial than in the events which, at the moment, were losing us our 
colonies in America. 

Her manner of life afterwards was nomadic and ill-regulated, 
and she was often the dupe of adventurers. She had a memorable 
quarrel about the time of her trial with Foote the comedian, who 
wanted to satirise her as ‘ Kitty Crocodile,’ but she brandished the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department in his face; he brought her after- 
wards into his play of ‘ The Capuchin,’ and scarified her Irish chap- 
lain, who retaliated in a brutal and terrible manner. Beatrix Esmond 
grown old is not an agreeable character, nor did Thackeray literally 
copy the career of Elizabeth Chudleigh; but we can compare the 
latter in her old age looking back on her early recollections of court 
life, and her subsequent chequered career, with the Baroness Bernstein 
in her second childhood, mistaking Warrington for his grandfather 
Henry Esmond and exclaiming :— 

‘ My dear, ’tis of no use, I am not good enough for you. I love cards, and 
play, and Court; and oh, Harry, you don’t know all!’ Here her voice changed, 
and she Hung her head up. ‘His father married Anne Hyde, and sure the 
Esmond blood is as good as any that’s not royal. Mamma, you must please to 
treat me with more respect. Vos sermons me fatiguent; entendez-vous ? faites 
place à mon Altesse Royale: Mesdames, me connaissez-vous? Je suis la — 
Here she broke out into frightful hysterical shrieks and laughter, and as we 
ran up to her, alarmed, ‘Oui, Henri,’ she says, ‘il a juré de m’épouser, E les 


Princes tiennent parole—n'est-ce pas?’ 
p Hucu CHILDERS. 
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SOME TRADITIONS OF AVIGNON é 
he i 
sC 
A society was formed at Toulouse many years ago for the pur | p 
ee A Be pose 
of collecting and piecing together the broken traditions of Provence, | ® 
which lie scattered, like dry fragmentary bones, over every : 80 
r TA a part 
of that eventful and romantic country, and of building them Up into th 
homogeneous forms wherewith to fill the empty niches of its social w. 
and religious history. To MM. Paya and Cayla, representing litera- ci 
ture and history, and to M. Isidore Latour, a Provençal poet—all ca 
active workers in this sort of palæontological school in the beginning of eh 
the last century—we are indebted for bringing together and making 
intelligible some old traditions of Vaucluse which take us back’ k 
in imagination to the Middle Ages. We have been attracted, in t 
particular, by such as relate to a conspiracy at Avignon (which was ee 
considered by Petrarch as the modern Babylon) against the life z 
of a very eminent personage there ; because not only was this individual th 
a remarkably able and interesting character, but because the nature 
of the plot of which he was the intended victim brings before us is 
very vividly the spiritual atmosphere of that time, and shows its iss 
impact with political and mysterious agencies. Whether or n% A 


these traditions be literally and wholly true in their details, 18 : 
small importance ; their interest lies in the fact that they were te | g 


a if not the only, source of the early chronicles and annals 0t à D 
period when historians were few and events of political and religio ey 
moment were many, and when changes in the social and religious sn 
world were so frequent, precipitate, and violent that writers m th 
reed to content themselves with recording the bare st ae eo 
outlines of such movements, and to leave unnoticed their aa pl 
Incidents. Moreover, we purpose taking note only of such oa De 
ons a do not conflict with the chronicles, and such as arè i ie ze 
with evidence which, in its day, was held. to be sufficient attest 
of facts in the courts of law. We are speaking of a time e a o a 
measures were employed to redress evils great or small, n sth w 
imagmary ; of days in which the spirit of compromise was ra nett 80 
or at best regarded ag a pusillanimous stranger; when dispute? G en 


ae i 
communities were sett] a agi vat? 


ed, as a matter of course, by the jY 
2 % arms, under the leadership of a militant Church, andy 
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apimosities were held, in the popular mind, to justify the perpetration 
of the worst crimes. 

According to M. Cayla (who based his account of the conspiracy 
we have in mind upon the Chroniques de Vassingham), the plot was 
one in which the conspirators, in order to carry out their design with 
the least risk of detection, resorted to the subtle, if raa 
methods of the black arts. Such methods, although condemned by 
Church and State, were trusted and employed by all sections of society, 
from emperors and popes downwards. Many professors of the occult 
sciences (so called), who had been expelled from Italy in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, took refuge in Southern France, 
and among them was an old man (known as an adept in magic and 


sorcery in his native Florence), who found his way to Avignon (then l 


the seat of the Papal Court and a hotbed of superstition and intrigue), 
where he sheltered himself in a deserted hovel on the outskirts of the 
city and for a time practised unmolested his forbidden arts, The day 
came, however, when he, like many another of his kind, fell into the 
clutches of the law. 

Tradition concerning this event is very circumstantial, and as it 
presents us with a picturesque scene we may be allowed, perhaps, 
to here depict it in some detail. We are told that one night the 
sorcerer was in his miserable chamber, in the middle of which stood 
a brazier of burning charcoal, whose glow afforded its only light. 
Taking a handful of leaves of plants freshly culled with the dews upon 
them, he threw them upon the red embers, and in a few moments the 
cell was filled with dense clouds of smoke. The fumes were like a 
solid wall encompassing him, and as he stirred the embers fresh clouds 
issued therefrom of a lurid tint, and, taking weird and fantastic shapes, 
stole away into the obscurity. He gazed at every new form as it 
tose from the brazier as though he sought therein the lineaments of 
some familiar demon. Following these dusky shades as they hovered 
for a moment over the glow and then hurried into the gloom, his 
eyes fell upon other human eyes peering at him through the wall of 
smoke, Engaged with his incantations the old man had not heard 
the door of his cell open, nor the footsteps of two men who had entered, 
and now stood before him. He recognised them both ; one was a 
physician of high standing in the city, to whom he had a few days 

efore sold some poison; the other was Hughes Géraud, who had 
Tecently been created by the Pope, Bishop of Cahors. a 

‘You are the Florentine who practises magic ? ° said the physician, 
addressing him in a low voice. ‘ We are two poor Franciscans who 
Would learn something of your art. Is it true that you can read the 
Souls of men ?? 

‘I will answer you,’ replied the sorcerer. 
Poor, nor Franciscans; you came not here to learn 


‘You are neither 
my art, but to 
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‘ You lie, son of Satan ! exclaimed the bishop. h; 


we entertain. To relieve the oppressed, to shield the ia p Crime a 
from danger, are not evil deeds, but Christian virtues) °F Ch i 
‘Do you come to Satan for charity and for Protection 2? gi, 
sorcerer with warmth. Ted thy Pe 
‘We will not bandy words with Belial,’ said the bishop, tum; we 
his companion, ‘ where is your purse ?’ ` > TURE tg gj 
‘ My arts are much maligned, continued the Florentine af o: 
; : za , after 
a pause, somewhat mollified at the mention of ‘ purse, “TET disti we 
poisons, I am not a poisoner ; or compound philters, "tis not to mee de 
my love or hate ; or if I drain the springs of life, I do not thereby a, up 
my own appetite.’ ‘ be 
‘Jf you have the powers you profess,’ said the bishop, ‘do ow ee 
bidding without more words, or, by the Saints, you shall feel the g 
rack.’ 
‘The rack? Nay, Monseigneur, I will do what you will, You 
will not betray me ?’ a 
‘Listen,’ continued. the bishop, speaking in a low tone, ‘tell us Po 
how the death of Louis le Hutin was encompassed.’ his 
‘ His Majesty Louis the Tenth !’ cried the magician. tal 
“Was not his death encompassed by magic ?’ asked the bishop. ah 
“I know not,’ returned the Florentine, uneasily. tin 
‘You know well that J acques de Lor bewitched the king, and ma 
sapped his life ? ° fac 
“I remember, Monseigneur, that Jacques was condemned to death it. 
for his art. the 
‘ He escaped the law,’ returned the bishop. wh 
Yes, Monseigneur, because he hanged himself at the Chatelet. Po 
‘That was his own act. If you serve us well, you,shall come to av 
no harm. Say, can you do what de Lor did 2° en wh 
Take the life of the King, Monseigneur ?’ cried the sorcer i 
alarm. àl 
‘No matter to you whose life it is we seek to end. Eo -o 
he mages demanded by your infernal arts. ‘Take them, #2 E 
your direst spells upon him of whom they are the effigies. wase! i 
_ The Florentine, with trembling hands, took three little z m 
ot 00 the bishop, and gazed at them intently by i that he an 
Sowing embers—trying to find in them a resemblan¢ | his 
could identify: Pi. 
ee oe 1’ he cried, ‘his Holiness the Pope!’ number o cor 
: 8 moment the door of the cell opened and a to] 
soldiers of the PontifPs bodyguard entered the chamber. yy the 
: pee conspirators,’ cried the Chief of the Guat ou at? By bar 
ame oi John the Twenty-second, successor of Peter y ang 


‘prisoners.’ i 
Thus discovered flagrante delicto, Géraud, Bishop ° 


esc 


Cabo 
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ambal of Quercy, the : eeni 4 
Ie a ntine sorcerer a ee ee at: ae 
i ent: ky e se <9 
Flor e elzed and bound, and carried off to the 


i dungeons of the pontifical palace. 


| Such is a sketch of the conspiracy against the life of his-Holiaess 
ei Pope John. the. Twenty-second. We are unable to find either in tł 
PE works of Baluzius, or in the biographies Gr tie Pontif wi ich ie 
o | selects from the writings of Bernardus Guidonis and others ay 7a 
of this crime, but the contribution of tradition to the naa 
we have presented it has the recommendation that it eae cent Hs 


i j sags : : 

"| details nothing inconsistent with the mai s of this i 

y 2 which all writers T p. Aee 
upor £ are agreed, and nothing that could not h 


been elicited from one or other of the individuals charged with 
crime, or from the actual eye or ear witnesses of the ane vlas 
: described. ee 

A strange feature of this matter is the inadequate motive fo 
the crime that is advanced by the chroniclers. We are told that t 


Italian Cardinals, led by Napoléon des Ursins (Orsini) and some View 
bishops—in particular Hugues Géraud of Cahors, had urged th 

Pope to remove the Holy See from Avignon to, Rome, and ‘baer 
his Holiness refused to do anything of the kind, they determined to 
take his life. It was natural that the Italians should wish for 


be 
om 


lt is difficult to believe that concealing personal and ulterior aims, 


Mostly interested in the seat of the Church remaining at Avignon, 
where it had been established since 1305. 
3 ‘Je suis fermement résolu de ne jamais transporter le saint Si'ge 
è Rome,’ said the Pope, determined to put his foot down once for all 
upon a scheme which his quick practical mind detected as a 
u the interest of the Gibelin party with which his own, the Guelph, 
Was openly at war. He went further and said, ‘ Vous voudriez que je 
quitte pour toujours ma patrie pour allez mourir dans votre ville 
Tunée que yous appelez Rome!’ This outspoken patriotism, whilst 
ên outrage to the sensibilities of the Italians, must have appealed to 
Own countrymen, and increases the difficulty mentioned. Jobn 
the Twenty-second thus delivered himself immediately after his 
tonation at the metropolitan church at Lyons, on his way, in fact, 
his Palace at Avignon. 3 
b e can picture the gorgeous pontifical barge emblazoned with 
ners and bunting, with the newly crowned Pope and his Cardinals 
ad Bishops in their vestments of, scarlet and gold, sweeping 
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majestically by the fertile phot of the Seaga Rhône 
grand old city of Avignon (‘la ville sonnante, as Rabelais Calls jt) 2. 
its battlements and ramparts, and its belfries, towers, and t), with 
piercing the azure sky, the supple Durance winding eni ; 
smiling plains beyond the city, and the grand Mont Vanas A : 
mitre of snow and robes of purple, closing in the distance, i m its 
we picture the dazzling spectacle of the nobles and princes, a 
of arms, and peasants from all the country round in their Then 
colours, and laden with offerings of fruits and flowers, assent 
the banks to hail the coming of the venerable Pontiff, we can hane 
be surprised that his Holiness with this scene before him should hay 
exclaimed, ‘ Je suis déterminé à fixer mon séjour à Avignon,’ ? 
Tradition, however, is not silent about some other matters which 
if true, account for the strong feeling among the clergy again 
John the Twenty-second. The Church, after the death of Clement 
the Fifth, was without a chief for two years. Many conclaves had 
been held to elect a successor to Clement, but without result, The 
cardinals imported into the town of Carpentras, where they assembled, 
their servants, minions, and parasites, who preyed upon the inhabit- 
ants and committed every kind of excess. To put an end to this 
| scandal and the anarchy with which the Catholic world was threatened 
| by the vacancy of the Chair of St. Peter, Philippe of Poitiers, brother 
of Louis the Tenth, locked up the cardinals in the convent of the 
Dominicans, placed a guard at its doors, and told them that they 
should there remain until they had named a Pope. One of their 
number was a small man over seventy years of age, said to be the 
son of a cobbler of Cahors in Quercy—a man with a keen eye, and a 
masterful mind, learned in both the civil and the canon law, and 
esteemed for his modesty and eminent virtues (‘ habentem testimonum 
bone vite’). His name was Jacques d’Euse, or, as Sismondi calls 
Jacques Renaud d’Ossa. The cardinals, wearied with their ial 
deliberations and the pressure of circumstances (bolts, bars, alee 
commons), agreed among themselves that Jacques Buse vei 
name the new Pope, and solemnly pledged themselves to ane i 
decision, J acques consented, but being greatly moved by ee to 
of the responsibility thus laid ‘upon him, entreated the or, g the 
call upon heaven to inspire him in his choice. After long al need 
inspiration came to the modest J acques, and he rose from be 
and declared in tones of unmistakable decision, ‘E80 S aegu 
It is easy to believe that this coup de théâtre which transform” position: 
Euse into John the Twenty-second, was regarded a8 an ge 
ond that the new Pope thereby made himself many enoni jorge 
That this account of the election of Jacques ques aken w 
Tore as true, 1s shown by some chroniclers ia ai nasil 
> 9. deny it. The Abbé Verlaque says that £0 jar ously elect 
himself Pope, it is a matter of history that he was unanini 


and Rearing the 
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by the conclave. This is no refutation, 
js not inconsistent with the account w 
{he conclave unanimously elected J 
himself ; therefore, the conclave unanimously elected J acques. More- 
over, the tradition is in keeping with the character of John. He 
was a strong man among weak men, and he knew it. His whole 
previous career shows that he was eminently ambitious, never threw 
away a chance of promotion, and Constantly strived to get, and 
succeeded in getting, nearer and nearer to the Holy See. First, he 
was Chancellor to the King of Naples, next Bishop of Fréjus, thence 


for, admitting its truth, it 
hich it is advanced to refute. 
acques’ choice; Jacques chose 


` he became Bishop of Avignon ; after that he was created Cardinal- 


Bishop of Oporto, ‘et sic gradatim ascendendo tandem assumptus 
est ad papatum ° (Guidonis). M. Henri Martin says that John the 
Twenty-second, like Boniface the Eighth, ascended the throne 
‘comme un rénard, et qu’il régna comme un lion? ; and 
Villani, this was not the first time that Jacques had s 
tion by nominating himself, 

Whatever may have been the actual details of the plot against 
the life of the Pope, all the chronicles agree in this, that the black 
arts were employed, and that Géraud, Bishop of Cahors, was charged 
with being the arch-conspirator. When he was brought before the 
Pontiff with the pièces de conviction (the small waxen figures), his 
Holiness stripped him of his insignia—anulus, mitra, capa, camisia, and 
berretta—and handed him over to the civil tribunal, which condemned 
him to be flayed alive, torn asunder by horses, and burnt. The 
unhappy Géraud, we are told, supported the torture with an impas- 
sibility ‘ effrayante, and died without a murmur. 

John the Twenty-second, like many other eminent men of his 
time, believed in magic and witchcraft. He complained soon after 
his election, says Michaud, that people were trying to poison him, 
and that they practised sorcery upon him. The sincerity of his 
belief in the black arts is attested by the fact that he persecuted 
Sorcerers and their kind even more than heretics. ‘By an edict of 
terrible condemnation he thereby asserted the reality of countless 
lorms of diabolism ’ (Milman). 

The old belief that the composition of poisons was taught by 
evil spirits (dira Medea venena) was current in the fourteenth century, 
When astronomy was closely related to astrology, and chemistry to 


, according to 
ecured promo- 


e chemy. If we go back to much earlier times, when the use of poisons 
| Was Perhaps confined to infecting weapons of war, their discovery 
| ™ay be put to the credit of the medicine men of the tribes, who were 
| *80 the primitive practitioners of sorcery and witchcraft. It was the 
| ‘“tcerer who knew and collected maleficent plants, who distilled their 


Poisons, and made a study of their different evil effects upon the 
man brain andl body. Hence we see that incipient toxicology was 
art. 
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There was nothing extraordinary about the Pope’s ia Tt, 
people were trying to poison him. He lived at a time a ng ta 
word—empoisonneur—had to be invented to express a distin 
fession ; when there was a rage for poisoning—a rage that nat pro: 
spread until in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries i a 
a pestilence that overran the Christian world. Even jn Ene] eae 
late as 1717 the epidemic became so threatening that special Be Ld s 
had to be taken by Addison (who was then Secretary of Stal 
prevent the importation into the country of poisons intende J z) : 
for nefarious ends; in particular, of a certain liquor called me i 
Tufana (invented by a Greek woman) which, according to the e 
of the British envoys in Italy, had an enormous sale in that count ; 
where, at Naples alone, it was said to have effectually denak 
six hundred people. We learn, from Chambers’s Book of Days, that the 
culprits engaged in the making and sale of the liquor pretended a 
religious and conscientious object—they desired to keep the world 
at ease and quiet, by furnishing husbands with the means of getting 
quit of troublesome wives, fathers of unruly sons, a man of his enemy, 
and so forth.’ oe 

The profession of the empoisonneur was imported into France 
from Italy, and, as we might have expected, wherever it got a footing 
there also we find the practice of magic, sorcery, et hoc genus omne, 
whose forms in the fourteenth century in Southern France were of 
the Italian or classical type. Crespet (Prieur des Célestins de Paris) 
tells us in his work published in 1590, that in the time of Francis the 
First there were more than a hundred thousand sorcerers in France: 


Naudé, published in 1625, it would appear that Sylvester the or 


hpi 
h weigho 


a hundred pounds ! 


ing to Pagus was published at Paris in 1557, there is no MO" pict 1 
than that of the genuineness of the many tomes 


! s seco | 
attributed by various authorities to John the Twenty tte cht 
which belonged to an ea w | 


our Pope had a considerable knowledge of medicine, or 


<% 
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say of that strange admixture of truth and su 
for medical science at that day when ( 
magic arts were associated with physic, 
religion, and through one or other of tł 
all minds. 

It is difficult to reconcile the statements of du Fresney and Pagus 
| with the Pontifi’s fulminations against the alchemists in his Bull 
Spondent pariter, and his merciless treatment of the professors of the 
occult arts associated with alchemy. There is a more reasonable 
j explanation of the gold-making laboratory in the resourceful nature 
of the Pope, his long-sightedness and financial genius, and the practical 
outcome of these qualities. John the Twenty-second respected 
worldly goods as the sinews of war with which he daily felt the 
| necessity of being provided; and he set himself the task in Sicily, 
Provence, and elsewhere, to stamp out the influence of the Franciscans, 
with Bernard Délicieux at their head, because their teachings were 
inimical to the scheme of his ecclesiastical polity, and, generally, 
to the realisation of his ambitions, For these Franciscans repre- 
sented the Spiritualist school; they discountenanced the accumula- 
tion of riches ; their doctrines concerning practical life were summed 
up in Panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie. The alchemy of 
John the Twenty-second was the alchemy of the successful man of 
business, of whom we say that whatever he touches he turns to gold. 
If the Italian historian Villani may be trusted in this relation, a sum 
of twenty-five million florins was found in the pontifical palace at 
the Pope’s death. He tells us that John, like his predecessor, Clement 
the Fifth, reserved for himself the revenues of the first year (called 
les annates, or firstfruits) of benefices becoming vacant, and that he 
created’ an enormous number of such vacancies by shifting arch- 
bishops, bishops, canons, and the minor clergy from one seat or cure 
| to another in order to swell these emoluments. But Villani (who 
| “not be accused of reticence) must be taken with some reserve in 
| Much that he says concerning this Pontiff, for he was an avowed 
| Partisan of the Gibelins, and of Louis of Bavaria, with whom John 
| the Twenty-second was continually at war. 
| In the narrative given, the small waxen figures were supposed to 
| Tsemble the Pope, the intended victim of the sorcerer. How common 
| 88 this form of the black arts in those times appears from the coining of 
| è Specia] word, envotiter (sometimes written envoulter, from vultus), to 
| “Bnify the act of manufacturing such images. These figures in 
| "8X were held to be prima facie evidence of the crime of sorcery, 
| a were produced ‘in, and accepted as such by, the courts of law. 
ye Pope, as he regarded these representations of himself, must have 
| alle to mind the celebrated procès ee eee = Ta 
| O tho lives of Louis the Tenth (le Hutin) and Charles de Valois, 

| Vox, LXI—No, 367 = 
iw 


perstition which passed 
as in the time of Pliny) the 
as well as with astronomy and 
nese channels cast a spell over 
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a 
and waxen images bristling with needles being adduced., il 
of the charge, the prisoners were found guilty and executed Suppor A 
images must not be confounded with the apotelesmata, whi P o 
small waxen figures which were supposed to receive n ch wen 2 
power the influence of the stars. They were employed pal p 
ancients, and, it is said, by the Christian Bishop Eusebius ae Y the | be 
in the practice of divination. Sens, | yi 
Having made an example of the Bishop of Cahors, of his 
physician, ‘and several clerks * for plotting against him. om m 
delivered up to the Civil tribunals the Bishop of Aix for peat ; 


magic at Bologna ; and, generally, having hurled the papal thund 

against all forms of diabolism, John the Twenty-second turned ii 
attention to other matters, political and religious, at home and abroad 
He created a large number of Gascon and Languedocian bishops rill 
cardinals to strengthen the Franco-Gascon, or Guelph, party ; he 
canonised, at the request of Edward the Second, the Anglican Bishop, 
Thomas Cantilupe of Hereford ; he set to work to smoothen dissensions 
amongst the minor clergy; to reform the abbeys, monasteries, and 
universities, and to consolidate their finances ; he contended against the 
ambitious royal princes of Italy, Austria, and Germany, who threatened 
his power ; he excommunicated the leaders of the Gibelin party who 
had denounced him as a heretic, and had crowned at St. Peters 
the anti-pope Nicolas the Fifth ; and he followed up his anathemas 
with the sword. But such matters are outside the scope of this 
sketch, and are mentioned only to show that with all his superstition, 
John the Twenty-second had a clear head, practical and broad ideas 
and self-confidence in his ability to carry out large and complex 
schemes. 

On the other hand, whilst his ambition was colossal and stretched 
to remote regions, he had a vigilant eye for the most pea 
NE near by; as we see by his letters to the young King (Wi 
by the way, was twenty-four years of age) wherein he cen’ 


such trifles (which throw some light upon Philippe the itt 

as upon John) we are indebted to the Ecclesiastical Annals of RAY" 

cited by Sismondi. Those who would follow the history o Ta ed t 

under the influence of John the Twenty-second may be mail 
latina, Muratori, Teissayer, and the Spicilegium Romanum, 08 

to the authorities we have mentioned. g pi | 
_ Concerning the character of John the Twenty second a wis | 

widely differ. To the Italians, who never forgave HE smo | 


French and for disinheriting Rome of the Holy See, he a r 


in doctrine, world] uni 5 itful, ani [ wi 
Protestant writers y, unjust, self-seeking, deceit! i no por 


F 


in the undiscriminating spirit © 
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| maintained long and fiercely by their res 
| adapt the dictum of Larochefoucault : ‘Les querelles ne dureroient 
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endorse this judgment, and if possible accentuate it. The French 
Catholics, on the other hand, declare that never was a Pope more 
calumniated than John the Twenty-second: that he was a true 
patriot, a wise administrator, and devoted to the Church, which was 
held together and protected by his strong hand during the eighteen 
years of his reign, when Europe was rent asunder by dissension. 

To these opposing estimates of this Pontiff, which have been 


pective partisans, we may 
pas longtemps si le tort n’étoit que d’un côté. 


Davin H. Witsoy. 


ae 
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THE ITALIAN EXODUS 


From many points of view these last eighteen months have brought 
times of prosperity to Italy. Early in 1906 Signor Giolitti was 
fortunate enough to form a Ministry which appears more stable than 
the three Cabinets which successively governed the kingdom during 
the preceding year. This Ministry, moreover, has managed to pass 
some important measures, including an attempt to reorganise the State 
railways, which had fallen into a state of deplorable confusion. The 
financial year again closed with a large surplus of income over expendi- 
ture ; while the signs of industrial and commercial progress grow more 
apparent every month. The International Exhibition at Milan in 
1906 achieved a distinct, if not a brilliant, success. In April last 
year there were a few terrible days, when all Italy shuddered with 
dread lest her most populous city should at any hour be shaken into 
a heap of ruins, or buried under showers of ashes and torrents of lava. 
Happily the disasters of San Francisco and Valparaiso and Kingston 
had no parallel at Naples. i 
Yet to Italians who look beneath the surface and scrutinise public 
afiairs more closely, this bright picture presents darker shadows of 
its own. Certain classes are undoubtedly growing richer, espeoiaiy 
in the Northern Provinces. New industries are started and prospe 
commerce expands, and the imports and exports go on rising bs 
year. On the other hand, many more people, especially in the south, 
are growing steadily poorer. Not a few towns and municipal ici 
are on the brink of bankruptcy, and call for powers to levy fresh Ja 
taxes. While the interest on the national debt has been eia 
branches of the public service are crying out against them a 
salaries. The army and navy and civil servants, even the me But 
and the schoolmasters, are all alike demanding increased Pay: 


; tioned: 
the really ominous symptom in modern Italy remains to be men e 


The irrefutable proof that poverty is increasing over ge w | 
of the country lies in the alarming growth of emigration © S potel 
which nothing seems able to check. Indeed, the laws recently a jp He 
to protect emigrants as far as possible during their voy#8" = easanls 
countries where they settle have succeeded in convincing = ce the 


tat the Government desires and favours emigration: 
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year 1905 no fewer than 726,000 Italians crossed the se 
to seek work and bread in other lands. 
1906, according to official statistics, 
more left their native country, most of them never to return. If we 
assume that emigration continued at the same rate during the second 
half! of 1906, and if we add to these figures, as we must, the large 
number of persons who left Italy without passports by simply crossing 
the frontier near which they were living, it will hardly be an exaggera- 
tion to say that nearly a million of Ttalians—or 3 per cent. of the 
total population—turned their backs on Italy last year. All provinces 
in the kingdom contribute to this immense exodus. And the goal to 
which the majority are bound is the United States, where New York 
alone contains 450,000 Italians—that is to say, more than any city in 
Italy itself except Naples. There are also great colonies of Italians 
in South America, especially in the Argentine, where they form nearly 
one-tenth of the population. 

Such a vast migration has curious aspects and involves unexpected 
results. A proportion of those who depart each spring come back in 
the autumn. Others return after they have saved money, and settle 
down on their native land. Many others, again, send small sums 
regularly to the friends they have left behind. In some towns in the 
South of France and Switzerland the post-offices are besieged every 
Sunday morning by Italian labourers who want to remit money home 
to Italy. In Calabria and the Abruzzi and similar out-of-the-way 
districts, and even in the northern Italian provinces, numbers of 
poor old people are kept from starving by the help thus sent to them 
by their children abroad. 

This resistless, ever-increasing exodus has already produced two 
strange consequences in Italy itself. Many villages and smaller 
towns, especially in the south, are becoming emptied of all their more 
able-bodied inhabitants, and large tracts of land are consequently 
Passing out of cultivation. It might seem that such economic con- 
ditions would act as a check on the impulse to emigrate by necessarily 
raising wages as well as providing labour for great numbers of the 
Unemployed. But in many districts, to quote an experienced observer, 
“emigration has become a kind of epidemic.’ Glowing reports of high 
Salaries and successful careers and lighter taxes and easier conditions 
of life beyond the sea act like a magnet on the young men who would 
formerly have toiled on in patient poverty at home. In some regions 
the Italian landowners are trying to draw agricultural labour from 
Provinces where the rage for emigration has not as yet become so 
Mperious. The Government also is doing whatever lies In its power 
to promote this ‘internal migration.’ Here and there it ee 

ished agricultural colonies of peasants from Lombardy and the 


a or the Alps 
In the first six months of 
as many as 458,613 persons 


Lg Provinces of the Romagna ; such colonies are found principally in the 


1 For which the official statistics are not yet available. g 
A : n 
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; ; Sep 
Roman Campagna, in Sardinia, and in Calabria and other n 
districts. i “Pathe 
A second result of this exodus closely concerns the friends of 
0 


The present military organisation of Italy requires that th Peace 


scription shall yield annually one hundred thousand new rec Con. 
standing army and twenty-five thousand for the reserve “a the 


large a proportion of the emigrants consists of youn 
men that every year it becomes more difficult t 
demanded. For several years past no more than eig 
recruits could be obtained, and last year the total number ak, ; 
seventy-five thousand. This alarming state of affairs causes ae 

anxiety to the Italian War Office ; but the only remedy which i a 

suggest is to make the terms of conscription still more strin 


g and able-bodig 
© enlist the quota 
hty-seven thousang 


e 
abolishing most of the exemptions which have hitherto bean ae wW 
for certain personal or family reasons. An attempt, however, to make ini 
the pressure more severe, would, in all probability, only give a freh | g 
and fiercer impulse to emigration. The truth is, the burdensome ine 
military systems of the Continent break down as population grows of 
more and more fluid and slips away from their constraint. Yu | Æ 
cannot compress water, beyond certain limits, in a vessel whose valves | 2 
open outwards. Unless some new forces intervene, we may live to | hi 
discover that the centre of the Latin races has visibly shifted acros | eo 
the Atlantic. Ko 
A. MEILE. Ss 

T. H. Darrov. 
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A MORNING WITH THE POSTMASTER- 
GENERAL 


We all form mental pictures of unseen potent individualities who 
influence our lives and fortunes. In these pages I propose to 
give the popular notion of the Postmaster-General at work. I am 
not, be it distinctly understood, giving my personal impressions 


of the present distinguished holder of the great office of Magister — 


Nuntiorum. I do not paint him as he appears to his numerous friends, 
an able, conscientious, amiable man ; but such as he must loom before 
the general public, who only know him through his replies to their 
complaints, and his official attitude to the reforms they have at 
heart. He may do well to ponder the picture, unflattering as it 


seems, à 
lo, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 


The Postmaster-General of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has taken his seat in his office at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
and the Secretary enters. A huge basket of letters is borne in by a 
sturdy porter. 

THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL : It is satisfactory to know that the 
annual profits of the British Post Office exceed five millions sterling. 
It has occurred to me to ask you for a list of the requirements and 
grievances of the public. 

Tun Srcrerary : We have been forced to grant over fifty so-called 
“Teforms ’ during the past twenty years. What is the result? Here 
are a bundle of letters asking for at least fifty more ! 

P.M.-Gen. : What is that in your hand ? 

Szo. : Another long letter from the hon. me 
urging us to institute universal penny postage, and to : 
cables for the State. He says there is intense feeling in commercial 
Circles on both subjects, and declares that the attitude of the depart 
ment will sooner or later be recognised as one of criminal neglect ; 


mber for Canterbury, 
and to purchase the 


that in this crisis in our economic history the Post Office is strangling 
_ ‘Very nascent industry, and facilitating 


foreign competition; that 
m 479 
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we resemble the savages in the Pacific who cut down tree r , 
of the fruit, etc., etc. 8 for the Bake 
P.M.-Gen. : That will do—I will reply to that myself, qa: J 
Thank you. He will send our response to The Times A Give It tHe, 
exorable Head-masterly style would be meat and ae Our in. n 
ravening leader-writers. to those al 
Suc. : Here are two letters on which action should be tak n 
reveal a gross evasion of the law. A New York lady sa en, They b 
letters sent to her in Canada from England are re-directed ; that all w 
the United States without extra charge. There is one penn 0 her in 
from Canada to the United States, so that she enjoys ao postage th 
from Great Britain to New York. Y Postage fa 
Then again here is a letter from Mr. George Marples, of Omahi 
saying that he sends his letters for England to his Canadi 1a a, he 
and they are re-directed to England free of extra charge, so he eni : T 
penny postage to England. i mM a 
P.M.-GEN. : This is an awful state of affairs, but I am afraid We are a 
powerless. I believe those flippant Americans would maintain this ve 
abuse, as an excellent joke ; and the Canadian Post Office would laugh de 
the loudest. th 
Express LETTERS, ETO. to 
A u 
Sze. : Here is a closely reasoned letter urging that the time has : 
arrived for a final and necessary development of the express delivery d 
service of letters in London and large cities. The correspondent sends It 
a specimen of an express delivery stamp, threepence in value, to be te 
sold at every post office. Any letter posted bearing this stamp will yc 
be despatched by a bicycle rider immediately on receipt at the ofice 
of delivery, on any day of the week, up to a late hour. The hieyele in 
n ae ae the great post offices in the S.E., S.W. omo Su 
will be n a hour. The writer estimates that e a £ 
oil ae T y a million sterling per annum. Every a £ 
Me means would carry these special delivery stamp 
ae ae the writer that I will look into n 
remember I h : eee ee eee Cony. ao, e arrive ac 
eE = eee me also a suggestion that the oe establishing X 
three classes a ae E al tin lenge Or Ys; 2 New or 
papers; 3. Par eae matter :—1. Letters and posh-o™ ed by BS Yo 
> 2. tarcels; which respectively should be deliver” toth iis 


second, and third c] 
first class. 


d 

. 5 shou! J 

b pe S Writer from York asks that cartes idligra od ne 
e introduced—j ¢. correspondence should be trona pe” 


one part of a cit : hes at ® 
Tate. - y to another through pneumatic tu 


‘ e 
ass postmen, priority in delivery being 8" 
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p.M.-Gen. : Let him wait for a perfecting of the express system : 
{ don’t approve of these underground methods. 

Suc. : Here is a letter from a Glasgow man saying his letters are 
not delivered until 8 o’clock, whereas twenty years ago he got them 
at 7.30 A.M., before he went to business, and now he sometimes does 
not get his letters until night time. He has been told that the postal 
pusiness generally has increased so much that individuals must put up 
with inconvenience. He does not think this reply satisfactory. 

P.M.-GEN.: Just acknowledge his letter. You cannot satisfy 
that type of mind. At least he gets more time for digesting break- 
fast, besides half an hour’s respite from bad news. 

Szo.: A querulous person complains that ‘though living in the 
heart of London, I never get my letters here, by any chance, until a 
quarter-past eight in the morning, and frequently the last post, 
due at 9 P.M., is not delivered until 10 p.m. As you are aware, there 
is no delivery of letters on Sunday ; which puts anyone like myself, 
who has a large correspondence with the Continent, to great incon- 
venience ; there is no proper outgoing mail to the provinces on that 
day ; I have to pay a penny extra in order to send a foreign letter on 
the same day by the night mails, and even so I have to go, or to send, 
to Central District offices. Worse than all this, and a positive outrage 
upon six millions of Londoners, it is impossible to have a letter delivered 
on Sunday at a less cost than 10d. This sum I have frequently paid 
during the last few months, owing to serious sickness in my family. 
It is all very well to say that I can use the telegraph, if away ; but a 
telegram costs 6d., and you cannot possibly say in a telegram what 
you may wish to say in a letter. 

_ There is no metropolis in the world that is so shamefully served 
in the matter of letters, especially in the matter of this outrageous 
Sunday interdict, as London.’ 

P.M.-Gun.: This is one who would set fire to the Post Office to 

toast his egos. Snub him. 


| Wroncs WITHOUT REMEDY 


Sko. ; Now we have numerous attempts to make you pay for 
dents to postal packets during transmission. The favourite 
pone seems to be that, since a common carrier is liable for loss 

Njury of goods entrusted to him, you ought to be. They forget 
lak, are not a common carrier, but a State official, protected from 

ability by Act of Parliament. 

_E.M.-Gen. : The total liability for loss and damage would be but a 
of ae portion of my annual profit; but I cannot disobey an Act 

atlament, 
Sto} =c. : Here is our answer to a claim for some postage stamps 
! Sa by a postman : 
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General Post Office, Tondons o : 1 
GENTLEMEN, —I am directed by the Postmaster-General to she 2rd iy 
communication of the 29th ultimo on the subject of an unregister to Yon 7 
addressed to you by Mrs. G. Gregson, Warden Law, Houghton le-Sprina. letter t 
on the Ist of June last, which was found, minus 5s. postage stam "8; Dosteq i j 
by the sender, in the possession of a postman who was arrested on the melted my 
June last for stealing letters. 2nd of too 
The Postmaster-General regrets to say that he has unfortunately y and 
doubt that the missing postage stamps were stolen by the postman in 7 little ofic 
But, as you are aware, heis by law exempt from liability in respect of you! 
of any postal packet ; and he only accepts liability in respect of postal ae mut 
(other than those sent by Parcel Post) when they have been registered | ets easie 
- The Postmaster-General is sorry for the loss sustained by your custom j 
but, as she neglected to avail herself of the system of registration, he ig er; Pa 
cluded from entertaining any claim for compensation. Jip 
I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
F. Wicrnam, q : 


P.M.-Gun. : An excellent letter, mild yet cogent. How is it thes: | and 
people will not take the precaution to register ? 


Seo. : Their flimsy pretence is that the charge for registration, you 
twopence, is too high. whic 
P.M.-Gey.: Ha, ha! then 


Src. : Ho, ho, ho! The Rev. C. F. Roberts, Abergele, North the 


Wales, complains that a friend sent him from Madeira some em- Men 
broidery, value 17. 10s., unregistered, and that the parcel was delivered iye 
soaking wet, having come in contact with port wine. The parcel was a 
opened in the presence of a postman, and a form filled up noting the en 
condition of the contents spoilt. ie 
The Post Office refused compensation. M 

__ P.M.-Gun. : Write offering to dry the lace for him. If discoloured, oynic 
it will appear antique, and be of more value. As to the smell of wm || "leg 
none but a rabid teetotaller could complain of that. a 
Sec. : Here is another. bones 
London: June 16th. | Tetun 

Sm, —We are large manufacturers of typewriting machines. We sent vd M 

of these machines carefully packed to a customer. We insured it a Dont! 
a Special extra fee for insurance. The machine arrived broken, and W° a Of the 
had to compensate the owner. Will you please after examining into the Benge 


and ascertaining the truth send us 17. Ils. 6d. Yours un, Co. 


ak 4100; 
One of our able officials, suppressing his natural indign® 


has written this reply. : 
: 69 
I : +11 seo 08 P T 
of Sepa by the Postmaster-General to state that you we ever bed Ofico 
ha baon a ce Guide that he is relieved from all respons! ‘m for 0m l 
© been satisfied that the parcel was properly packed, and no clai 


pensation can be entertained. 


P.M.-Gen. : A calm and dignified rebuke. y 
Seo. : The next is simply outrageous ; 1 trust it wes 
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ou feel unwell : such letters sometimes upset my assistants so seriously 

that I have to give them a week’s leave. 


Į write to ask why should the Post Office not be liable just the same as 
al other common carrier for all goods lost or stolen while being carried. It’s 
t00 ridiculous that a taxpayer should both suffer from democrat confiscation 
and the remains of Norman tyranny. If any private person ran the Post 
Office, would they be exempted ? And evenif the Post Office was blameless, 
vould not the interest of the taxpayer be to get the benefit of the principle of 
mutual insurance against loss? Of all people the Government should be the 
easiest, not the hardest, to make liable for any loss they are connected with. 


P.M.-Gen. : Fortunately I am specially protected by Act of Parlia- 
ment against such rapacity. 

No doubt if Carter, Paterson or some other carrying firm attempted 
to protect themselves in this manner the public would desert them, 
and decline to deal any longer with them. But I enjoy a monopoly, 
and these grumblers should attack that, not me. 

Szo. : You may remember that at our last interview I presented 
you with some thousands of reply-paid telegraph forms on each of 
which the public had paid sixpence or more. Our rule is not to allow 
them to be used after two months have elapsed, and to refuse to return 
the money to sender or receiver. The letter in my hand is from the 
Member of Parliament whom I named. He has a sort of talent for 
inventing postal grievances, which he brings the public to believe 
they are suffering from ; and under our earlier Postmasters-General 
he might have been in danger of the Tower. Nothing, as you will 


observe, is too trivial to escape his censure : 
House of Commons, 
My DEAR POSTMASTER-GENERAL,—I have to thank you for a somewhat 
mical memorandum defending official morality on the subject of delayed 
telegram reply forms. 
It does not place the Post Office in a more dignified position. One is naturally 
Pejudiced against any debtor who pleads the Statutes of Limitation to defeat 
Í one claims ; and here the debtor is a millionaire department eluding the 
n of—sixpence. 
an tel is that these reply forms should be available for at least twelve 
af the , and after that period the money should be given back to the sender 
| e eam message without limit of time. This is common honesty. Your 
Iiei humour will, however, probably be alive to the absurdity of multiplying 
devised, like the elaborate machinery on Rob Roy’s sporran, to safe- 
a “saxpence’ or two. I am, your obedient servant, 
J. HENNIKER HEATON. 


PS8.—Since writing the above a friend has sent me the following note: 

Th 20 Hanover Square, London: April 27th, 1905. 

a fice 1 enclosed reply telegraph form represents sixpence which the Post- 
al ae been battening on for some months, and now I find, owing to an 

Ue] y rational rule of being only valuable for two months, it has become 

Such t is impossible to imagine there can be any honest or sane reason 

_ 7, Tule—at any rate, one that would appeal to any body of business 
It 18 almost a worse swindle than the Postal Order, one which you helped 


get Ñ 
a rid of, for in this the post authorities forfeit the money absolutely. 


* 
s > P 
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Tt seems absurd to have two franked telegraph forms. Why should 
n 


simply enclose one of their ordinary stamped (sixpenny) forms » < OË the ste 
save a considerable sum and lots of trouble. Yours very sincere}, Would if r 
J. X. W. Mäcarieren = 

P.M,-Gun. : You may reply to this. We must be careful h pe 
treat a Member of Parliament. Do not give way one faites re i; 
cannot resist his suggestions when public opinion is stirred, B We not € 
never is over these small reforms. Refuse to budge, but avoid i by p 
bity, as far as possible : in any case avoid argument. i Od 
(o) 

TELEGRAPH CHARGES piue 

Szo. : ‘Dublin’ asks ‘That the tariff of charges for the trans. |, : 
mission of telegrams shall be freed of such anomalies as have been k 
exposed—e.g. ironworks as one word, steel works as two words, or ma 
St. Leonards-on-Sea as one word and Charing Cross as two words,’ that 
It is also demanded that the names of all places in the United Apt 
Kingdom should be charged as one word. mdi 
‘ Crouch-End ° asks that the name of that place shall be charged pence 


as one word, and inquires why Charing Cross should be charged as P. 
two words and St. Pancras (because it is the name of a Saint) as one. 
‘Hastings’ complains that he was charged two words for N.B, | md} 
whereas Scotland with four times more letters is charged as one word. 
Another writer complains that S.S. was charged as two words, but 
Steamship as one word. Another asks that H.M.S. be charged as on 


treat the three letters 


for the benefit of officers and men. There seems to be considerable | g 
feeling about the charge for H.M.S., though here again the amount ab % 
stake is but a penny! Here is a letter on the subject : de 
; a 

T take the opportunity of suggesting the iniquity—as it seems to a ues 
the Post Office charging every bluejacket and every member of the pu houd — | penn I 
letters H.M.S. as threo words in a telegram. I should have thought the i ae 
have been a symbol—counting as one word—to mean His Majesty ® ae to | and, ie 
peeve the cable companies do the same, but am not certain, but He gus bein ; 
ce like battleship, cruiser, etc., being substituted for the proper P o tharga 
ceing that four figures count as one word, it would not be a grea 1 besten 


H.M.S. as one word. 


085 
P.M.-GEn. : Assure th tom iih thing touching the happ: 
tite elton al e writer that anything I fear that t 


5 a 100. 
state of telegraphic revenue will not yet allow of this concessi0 
Seo. : Here 


(a) Freedom of ¢ 
interests of the Em 


of private companies. It is in the highest degree expedient aie peti 
communication by means of the elect comP 
the Empire. The rates charged by ae 

Messages are, generally speaking, orate gin 
(The foreign and Colonial trade of the 


$ 


i tegi 
ital stron 
ommunication by cable is one of the most v the poty A 


for the transmission of 
cases prohibitive. 
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polutely dependent on the ee use of the cables. The British Government— 
f ossible with the co-operation of the chief colonial Governments—should 
soquiT® the rights and property of the cable companies at a valuation (on their 
resont market value) and work the cables, at the lowest remunerative rates, 
Pih a view to the utmost possible employment of the wires by day and night 
for the benefit of all his Majesty’s subjects. 
(b) That, since the charge for telegrams in both France and England does 
not exceed a halfpenny per word, the rate from England to France should be 
| ono penny per word, instead of twopence per word as at present. That tele- 
ams should be sent also to Belgium, Holland, and Germany for a penny per 
| ord, and reductions in rate made in the case of Egypt and other countries. 
(c) That the cost of a telephone message between London and Paris be 
} reduced to 2s. 6d. for three minutes’ conversation, instead of 8s. as at present. 


One person observes that it is more expensive to speak through 
the London-Paris telephone than to utter libels and slanders at a 
public meeting. 
| Here are letters from members of the public—cormorants—asking 

that the names and addresses—not exceeding eight words in all— 
d | of the sender and addressee of a telegram should be transmitted free ; 
| and that twenty words in place of twelve words shall be sent for six- 


14 pence. 
S| P.M.-Gen. : Point out that we lose heavily on telegraphs ; but do 
* | not explain why—that it is chiefly because we bought them so dear, 
| md have to pay heavy interest—that would be turned against us. 
U 
e POSTCARDS 
e 
ia Seo. : Now for a halfpenny grievance : 

| i SR —You will confer a great favour on the community at trifling cost to 
a ® department, and remove a constant source of irritation and annoyance, 
3 n ordering that all official postcards shall be sold at their face value—that is, 
i alfpenny each, in place of three farthings. You now charge a penny for a 
j fe postcard ; why not a halfpenny for a halfpenny postcard? The richest 
; a Office in the world should be above wringing farthings from the poor ; 
a i if it must differ from other Post Offices (as it does in this matter), let it 
| AN the direction of liberality. England is the only country in the world that 


ql 
J pe more than face value for postcards. At Gibraltar I can buy halfpenny 
tards for a halfpenny each. In that out-of-the-way country, Guatemala, 


ards are sold at their face value. Yours faithfully, 
A. 


A EM.-Gen. : Tell the correspondent: I regret I cannot afford to 
1 ae halfpence. 

pe: Ever since we gave the public a halfpenny postcard (the 
le T of the poor’) we have been badgered on the subject of the 
‘garding them. What are we to say to this ? 


Belfast. 


TI beg to ask whether your attention has been directed to the fines 
eae the public for affixing stamps on postcards on the back in place 
“88 side ; whether there is any justification for your officers obliterating 

ez 


Sm, 
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with stamping-machines the stamps so affixed in addition to fini th 
Bertie poste ds ; under what rule or postal regulation fines are ime 
stamps s0 wrongly affixed ; and whether there is in the rules any Posed for 
affixing stamps on the backs of letters in place of the address si aa Penalty fop 


Yours truly, A 

W. illu 

P.M.-Guy.: Write telling this fellow that we hate all fr r 
matter, and that the stamp must be affixed on the address cide a 
him, too, that I do not propose to alter the rule. Put our EY ell 
obscurely, but the decision emphatically. No penalty is iment 

affixing stamps to the backs of letters ; but I do not propose to alter ts 0 


tule. | Po 


Src. : What about this ? 
St. Leonards-on-Sea: August 18th, 1909 Jeti 


Sm,—Yesterday morning (before I was down) my servant took in five post- 


cards each bearing a penny stamp on the back in place of the address, and I on 
had to pay 1s. 3d. for them. 

They were sent me by the Maire of Tréport, and I should imagine that this trai 
abominable surcharge does not arise in the French Post Office, or surely he sho 
would know of the irregularity. Yours respectfully, Sou 

: H. H. W. posi 


Sect 


P.M.-GEx. : Inform this correspondent that the charge of 3d. on and 


each postcard represented double the deficient postage at the letter e 
rate, and was therefore rightly collected on each card. I do not 
recognise the penny on the back of each card. 
SEC. : Now comes a discontented stationer : | atl 
Sm, —Your department charges me 20 to 30 per cent. above cost price for R 
printing halfpenny stamps on ‘ private’ postcards sent to them for impresor | 
I save them the trouble and expense of supplying me with gummed and pes í 
forated halfpenny stamps by forwarding 100,000 postcards for impression. ap 
ask that the charge be abolished. Yours truly, 3. k : 
; A 
i to ti 
P.M.-Gen, : Tell this correspondent I cannot afford to % ay i 
with his request. Hint indirectly that we regard the ‘ private p% a 


card as a specially odious and illegitimate missive. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPLAINTS 


SEC. : Listen to this ungrateful man : y! a 
Mais 

Sm,—You charge me 2s. for a book of stamps of the value a eny | with 

beg to enclose you a similar book of stamps issued in Se t ohare © 

oe stamps for twenty-four pence or the equivalent. W yagen > 

Value as in Switzerland, where the people are not so rich as 1t Yours a a 


it, po 
P.M.-Gey, : Tell the correspondent I cannot afford : 
let out anything about ourjtotal profits on stationery: 
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ggo. : They even complain of the newspaper rates. Hear this: 


Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

Sm,—I beg to enclose two newspaper wrappers, one from New Zealand 
on which was a penny stamp, and the other to New Zealand containing an 
jjjustrated paper of exactly the same weight, and for which I am charged 34d. 
Why bas a New Zealander to pay to England less than a third of the price 
[have to pay for a similar newspaper from England to Wellington (N.Z.) ? 
: Yours faithfully, 
ll J. L. 


P.M.-GEN. : Inform this correspondent that I cannot see my way 
to make any alteration in the charge. Give no reasons. From a 
Post Office point of view the colonists are spoilt children. 

Sec.: A number of letters are from country people asking that 
letter-boxes be attached to all through trains, and even to tramcars 


1907 


t on the principal lines. Here is one of them : 
if ; : 4 

With reference to the point I raised of a travelling post office on the mail 
îs train. If we could send off letters by the 2.20 p.m. train to the Continent we 
He should save a day on the passage between London, Switzerland, Italy, and 


Southern France. It would mean that anyone writing to me in Lucerne and 
posting his letter on the train at six o’clock in the morning in the summer would 
secure my receiving it the next morning. I could then reply the same day 
n ad send my letter by the 2.20 p.m. mail train, and he would receive my reply 
5 | onthe morning after. If my letter had to wait till the next service it could 
T ; è : 
not be delivered in Lucerne till one day later. 


P.M.-Gen.: Point out that this would involve an expenditure of 
at least eighteen pence for erecting each ‘travelling’ letter-box, and 
x | Tgtet that I cannot see my way to face this. 
So. : We have repeatedly received the following suggestion : 


§m,—It would be a great convenience to the public to send the money with 
* Postal or telegraph money order to the residence of the person to whom 
itis addressed. They do this, to the great convenience of the public, especially 
tradesmen, in India, Germany, and other countries. Fourteen million journeys 
to the post offices would be saved every year. How much better it would be 
One postman to deliver two hundred money orders than for two hundred 
individuals to walk to the post offices to get the money. The German system, 
too, is a guarantee that the money is safely delivered to the right person, while 

Susands of hours of valuable time are saved to the people. 

Yours truly, 


E. 
A Manchester merchant begs : 
A a That tho mandat-carte system so successful and profitable on the Continent 
y 4 vith ts brought into operation in this country—the money being delivered 


Z9 mandat at the payee’s residence. 


Py P.M.-Gen, : This is absurd. If a man is too important to go to 

3 Post office for his money, let him send a clerk. They may be bold 

Thee to trust to the letter-carrier’s honesty in Germany and else- 
So 


> We shall not be so foolhardy. But do not, of course, refer 
at reason. : 


t 
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Sec. : Another complainant requires that the charges e 19 
telegraph Money Orders should be reduced, and the money ‘oa 
the order to the residence of the receiver as in Switzerland if 
prominent Member of Parliament pies that he sent 1s, ld. for cat 
magazine, and he had to pay 1s. 5d. for the telegram in addition a bei 
P.M.-GEN. : Say this must have been an emergency which Sil 
not often recur. i 4 T 
Szo. : Here are nearly a hundred letters from people who Eo 
that we will not re-direct their correspondence because they aS ss 
living in boarding-houses or lodgings. They are a lot of oan | 
mostly without votes, and of no importance, and we therefore do not i 
see why we should give them the facilities they desire. I have dee yo 


up and printed a letter to answer all such complaints as the one | 
will read, which is from some medical man : 


Harley Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Sir,—I have moved to —— in the same postal district. As my private 
address has, unfortunately, got on to the Parliamentary register, people will 
direct letters to my old address, and I am quite helpless to prevent their doing 
so. This involves delay, and sometimes very serious inconvenience. 

Would you oblige me by drawing the attention of the Postmaster-General 
to the grievance, and ask that lodgers may be placed on the same footing as 
houscholders. Yours very faithfully, 

: J. F. L. 


P.M.-Gen.: Inform the correspondent civilly that his request 
cannot be granted. 

Seo. : Here are numerous letters from persons complaining that 
their cross-country posts are deplorably deficient, and arranged 8° 
badly that the Times or Daily Mail reaches Paris before it gets to 
their homes in Dorchester and other places. one. 

P.M.-Gen.: Send the usual official answer. They must: hve ™ 
some place where our mailing arrangements will be more satisfactory 
to them. 

Sec. : Some fussy man writes : 


: any, 
: Smal enclose a prospectus just issued for a motor mail goi ee A 
in which it is stated that each motor mail coach will produce & p° 


vans 
per annum to the contractor. Would it not be possible to haves The Dig 
made at Woolwich Arsenal and driven by Post Office officials or sol engineering | th 
Post Office has already a staff of highly skilled mechanics in ite au 
department. Yours truly, JG the 
a 

9 f co | 

P.M.-GEw.: If the Post Office were a private bu care | 3 
I would do this. Tell the writer that I will give the fe “el sete! ds 


consideration. But it would involve such a disturbance ° 

routine that I see little hope of adopting it. ea ghO 
Sec.: A writer asks that registered benefit societies ; Bani 

permitted to open current accounts at the Post Office a Ue 
P.M.-Gen. : I will consider this. ‘Their money 822°" 
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ggo.: Someone alleges that the late Sir W. Harcourt thought 
that all Post Office expenditure for sites and buildings should be 
carried to a capital account and spread over several years, instead of 
being defrayed out of current revenue. 

p.M.-Gun.: He did; but, though a great man, he was never 
Postmaster-General. 

Sec.: Somebody at Norwich begs that the ‘cash on delivery ” 
system. should be introduced. 

P.M.-Gen. : Tell him it is feared the Stores would flood the country 
with goods, and ruin local shopkeepers. I do not myself fear it, but 
you are not to reveal that. 

Seo. : One from Edinburgh begs that the commission on foreign 
and colonial Money Orders should be reduced. He points out that 
from Paris to London a penny is charged for commission on a five- 
shilling order by the French Post Office ; but from London to Paris 
the English Post-Office charges fourpence for commission on a five 
shilling Money Order. 

P.M.-Gun.: Tell him I am of opinion that fourpence is a fair 
charge for such a convenience. These Scots are very keen to save 
abawbee. Hint very delicately that it is open to him to reside for 
the future in Paris. 

Seo. : A colonist thinks that the parcel rates to the Colonies should 
bemade uniform, and greatly reduced. There are thirty-eight different 
tates to the seventy-four countries in the list, based on no common 
principle, the charges being in most cases higher to our Colonies than 
to foreign countries, 

P.M.-Gun, : The Post Office is primarily a letter-carrying agency, 
| and senders of parcels are not entitled to dictate our arrangements. 

In my opinion the Colonial Parcel Post tariff is a model of symmetry 
_ and liberality. 

_ Sro.: A peremptory person demands that the repeated applica- 

tions of the Australasian and other colonies for an exchange of Postal 
Orders between Great Britain and her dependencies should be im- 
| Mediately complied with. 

_P.M.-Gen. : Colonial ideas are not necessarily to prevail here. 
id they not try to force Preference on us? ‘Tell him that of all 
7 the wild and visionary Imperialistic schemes—no, say merely that 

| MTS are grave objections to his proposal. Still, as you know, though 


NY predecessors have always opposed this, I am giving way 
| Sadually, 


_SEc.: A philatelic collector states that the present illegible, in- 


aoe and smudgy postmarks on letters cause general dissatisfac- 

Shee i The clean and distinct American postmarking machine should, 
ore, be introduced in the British postal service. 

2 l-an, : These marks give us satisfaction, for they render it 

"|, dificult to prove delay in transmission. But say that the 


V z 
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American machines are being slowly introduced, and will į 
of a generation—no, of a few years—be universal, 

Sno, : A publisher asks that the les requiring a periodica] 
aeo es ‘registered newspaper, to be published at int 
not exceeding seven days, and to contain a certain propo 
news and articles of a given character, should be abolishe J a of 
magazines should no longer be excluded from the advantages Ave 
newspaper postage. He says that a paper weighing 24 pounds > 
through the post for a halfpenny, and a magazine the same weight 
is charged 83d. 

P.M.-GEN. : My hands are tied by Act of Parliament, But pep. 
sonally I regard this excess charge on reviews and magazines a 
tax on luxuries, and therefore justifiable. 

Src.: A person asks that the fine for insufficient postage shall 
not exceed the deficiency ; that a halfpenny fine, in addition to the 
deficient postage, shall be the maximum for an inland and a penny 
for a foreign letter. 

P M-GEN.: No doubt the sender should be fined, not the re- 
ceiver; but we cannot get at the former. Our view is, that the 
more severely we punish the unlucky addressee, the more likely he 
is to revenge himself on the sender, and cure that individual of the 
habit of neglecting to pay postage. ' 

Szo.: A clergyman asks that the charge for the registration of a 
letter should not exceed a penny. He says that he saves a penny by 
posting unstamped all letters requiring care, but he puts two penny 
stamps inside each. The Post Office takes very great care of these 
letters—more care than if they were registered. 

P.M.-Gzn. : He is not ashamed to cheat the revenue, and does 
deserve an answer. Twopence will be the charge while I am m m 

Sro. : Two traders request that the minimum charge for the ae 
post should be a halfpenny for two ounces—a change greatly ee 
by the trading public. These firms say that if allowed to put Bee 
—the smallest bits—of cloth or linen inside each open envelope a 
would increase trade enormously. One firm state that they 7 i 
send a million extra samples through the post every ye a only 
sands of people would be convenienced. Under present ma 
paper can be sent by the halfpenny post. ; 

P.M.-Gen. : These niona a a. traders can W 
the extra halfpenny. Send a regretful refusal. ; post fit 

Sec. : A Londoner holds that as the regulations 10 the are ful 
Guide are drawn up in the interests of the department, 2 reducible 
of pitfalls, the principles of interpretation being apparent y phe 9S 
to two—(1) Read the regulations as unfavourably tO the 
possible ; and (2) never alter a decision once pronounce = 
Guide should be revised in the interests of the public, 27 
tions made at least grammatical, and, if possible, perfec? 


Sept, 


N the Coure 


i 


sin 


not 


ell afford 
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P.M.-GEN. : Tell him codes are never light reading, and necessitate 
, stafi of official interpreters, but that if he will revise the Guide on 
the lines he indicates and send me the draft I will—— 

ggo. : Pigeonhole it! Ho, ho, ho! 

p.M.-Gen. : Ha, ha, ha! 

Sec.: A mechanic has devised an improved letter pillar-box, 
guch as that of Austria or Germany, to prevent thefts. 

P.M.-GEN. : Tell him this scheme has been under consideration— 
do not say for twenty-five years. 

gso.: We are asked: That an Imperial and if possible also an 
international postage stamp be brought into use, and that until this 
is done a room should be set apart in each of the more important 
post offices in the kingdom for the sale of foreign and colonial stamps 
(as is done in some of the Colonies), in order to enable commercial 
men to send stamps for replies &c. 

Captain Montgomery (Durban) points out the difficulty he has 
in sending 1d., 2d., 3d., or 6d. to England for replies to letters, or to 
buy nick-nacks, newspapers, &c., that are advertised. He strongly 
uges that stamps be taken from all parts of the Empire and ex- 
changed by the British and other post offices even at a small per- 
centage. It would be an immense convenience. The Postmaster- 
General of New Zealand is in favour of the proposal. 

P.M.-GEN. : Our new coupon does away with the necessity for 


| this to a great extent. Refuse. 


Sec. : ‘Man of Kent’ suggests: That an Agricultural Parcel Post 
be established at special low rates for dairy produce, poultry, vege- 


| tables, fruit, &c., as a practical contribution towards the relief of the 
| *stcultural population. 


P.M.-Gen.: Tell him it was suggested in the ’eighties. But we 


| cannot favour one class of the population over another, even if 
| Kent were reduced to a desert. 


Szo. : Here is a heavy batch of letters complaining of fines for 
breaking the halfpenny post regulations. It is said that only two 


| Persons in the world—postal officials—profess to understand what is 
ae letter, as distinguished from a circular letter, and that these two 
| “nent authorities disagree. Miss W., a Dulwich Church worker, 
| Sut out twenty-one circulars (halfpenny postage) for help for Guy’s 


Spital. Every recipient was fined double the letter deficiency, 
“cause the amount of the subscription due was written and not 


i | Printed, 


P.M.-Gun, : She defied the regulation, and the subscribers must 

7. Every English subject is presumed to know postal law. 

ally EC.: An individual complains that postmen are now no longer 
Wed to oblige the people in rural districts by purchasing Postal 

“TS at the local office for the public and enclosing them in letters 

Open for the purpose. Another man complains that the rural 


KE 2 
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postman is not allowed to take a letter asking for a p 
his postmaster unless the letter bears a penny stamp, 
P.M.-Gen.: Postmen, rural or urban, must obey > 
the servants of the department, not of the public. Refusa suas 
Src, : What shall I say in reply to this 2 
T venture to bring to your notice a hardship to anyone buying a 
ment annuity. That is, the necessity of first selling out of ne a over, 
funds, at present at great loss. Surely a simple form of transfer might do ae 
For example, I wish to buy a Government annuity, but I do not ma Ka 
old age to scramble on less than seventy pounds a year. Th SON 


; f : at sum I could get 
after my next birthday but for this selling out, which would reduco my capital 


so much (as the funds now are) that I must put off the long-wished-for dave 

years. And this while every penny I possess is in the Governments own ee 

in the 24 per cent. Consols and the Post-Office. , 
Of course, if one could make by selling out, that would be another story, 

but I am told that will never be again. ) 
Please forgive me for thus intruding on you. 


P.M.-GExN. : Say I am helpless. 

Sec. : A correspondent asks if the Postmaster-General is aware 
that the Post Office Savings Bank refuses to take sixpences on deposit. 
Will he explain why a depositor is allowed to withdraw 19s. 6d. but 
is not allowed to deposit 12s. 6d. in the Savings Bank, and whether 
he will give instructions to abolish this anomaly. 

P.M.-Gzy. : Tell this correspondent that the refusal of the Post 
Office Savings Bank to take fractions of a shilling on deposit is based 
on the provisions of the Post Office Savings Bank Act of 1861, and 
no change could therefore be made without legislation, which legisla- 
tion I do not intend to introduce. ; 

Suc. : Here is a letter from ‘F.’ (Forest Gate) complaining that 
he cannot put less than one shilling in the Savings Bank; and he 
asks you to reduce the amount. oe 

P.M.-Gzn. : Send him the usual negative answer, whatever it a 

Sec.: A letter from Rev. J. O., clergyman in Banfishire, 


: ahi 
plains that he was fined a penny because a postcard sent to him 2a 


tinsel on it. 
P.M.-GEN. : He ought to be fined a shilling. A Jaining 
SEO. : Here are letters from Liverpool and other cities ae pank: 
that registered letters to Spain were delivered, but OA t Malas? 
notes. They can get no compensation, and the cons i 
says that letters are regularly tampered with. Act of Parle 


P.M.-Gen. : Tell these good people that I am, under 
ment, not Tesponsible, 


A CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE qut 

: 4 
SEC. : It is now lunch time, and I have not gone throug! a 
__ of my complaints. 
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P.M.-GEN. : at about a Consultative Committee? It is un- 


questionably true that no business man would dare to irritate his 
qustomers as we do in the Post Office. As we have no business man 
in our department, might it not be worth while to adopt the sugges- 
tion made for the appointment of a permanent consultative committee 
"of business men, to sit with me and advise me as to the requirements 
of the public ? 
Szo. : There are numerous fatal objections, the first being that 
, | we officials should consider ourselves deeply insulted, and should 
| yesign in a body. The second is—— 
| P.M.-Gun.: Say no more. Let us go to lunch. 


ea J. HENNIKER HEATON. 
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COMMUNAL OCCUPATION 4 

AND ENJOYMENT OF THE LAND o 

s 

n 

Apvocates of the nationalisation of the land seem often to confus s 

national ownership with communal occupation and enjoyment, Na- fi 

tional ownership in itself would not necessarily make any difference 3 

in the actual use of land, or tend in any way to plant the labourer on 

the soil, or check the flow of population from country to town. The 3 

nation is already an owner of land on a large scale. At the accession of i 

each Sovereign the Crown lands are placed in the keeping of thenation - 
in consideration of a fixed annual sum charged on the Consolidated 

Fund; and so much a matter of course is this arrangement that a 

the personal element may be altogether disregarded, and the Crown a 

lands may be viewed as State lands. These lands are managed by i 

a permanent Government department, the Commissioners of his i 

Majesty’s Woods and Forests, a department accountable to the House b 

of Commons. The rents and profits of the Crown lands form pat? 0 

the revenues of the State, and are every year entered as a0 item ; r 

receipt in the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Budget; while me n 

penses of the Office of Woods are voted by the House of Conai of tl 

Tf the whole land of the country were nationalised, the me a si 

management would be precisely the same, although one ae ie ° 

the thought of the gigantic size of the machine. The Crow? 4 jou E 

nationalised, and what is the result? In the case of ingle muc ù 

whether in town or country, the Commissioners of Took “stid, : 

as an average landlord would act, with somewhat les “hoy b 

and with a more single eye to an increased rent-roll. The ef | t 

not sacrifice rent to appearance, even in a principal tho r they por | T 

the capital of the Empire, is proved by the mode in we ured oa ; 
during the last few years allowed. Regent Street to be aa ey a 


owners of open lands—forests, commons, and LO ie te + 

from time to time pursued their rights without regad "> of ol, 

of the locality , and with scant respect for the legal nee “if 

The administration of the Office of Woods shows 0°? ot at 
the clash of interest between owner and occupier iS ” 


because the landlord is the State and not a private goer 
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On the other hand, 1f com unal enjoyment isthe end to be sought, 
it is a remarkable fact that communal enjoyment of a certain kind 
and to a certain degree obtained over a great part of the land of 
England up to a comparatively late date, and has only very gradually 
disappeared, in obedience, in the main, to the economic necessities of 
the nation. 

William Marshall, an agricultural writer of large experience and 
keen observation (and a warm advocate of inclosure), writing at the 
end of the fifteenth century, states without hesitation that ‘a very 
few centuries ago nearly the whole of the lands of England lay in an 
open and more or less in a commonable state. Each parish or town- 
ship was considered as one common farm, though the tenantry was 
numerous.” He then describes the system—a few small inclosures, 
or grass yards, for home stock, round the village, then a suit of arable 
fields, ‘ generally three in number, to receive in constant rotation the 
triennial succession of fallow, wheat (or rye), and spring crops (as 
barley, oats, beans, and peas),’ in the moister parts of the parish hay 
meadows, on the slopes of hills or in other suitable spots stinted 


r pastures: for stock which required superior feed in summer, and 
A ‘in the bleakest, worst-soiled, and most distant lands of the township ’ 
ad one or more commons in their native wild state. 

e The fallow field was open to the run of the village cattle through- 
= out the year, and the two other arable fields were thrown open to be 
by depastured in common as soon as the crops were carried, and re- 
his mained open until the next sowing. Each arable field might be, and 


probably was, surrounded as a whole by some sort of fence or hedge ; 
but within the field there were no inclosures. The soil of the field was 
owned by different owners in numerous parcels, generally averaging 
an acre or some fraction of an acre each, the parcels of each owner 
not lying all together, but being scattered about the field. All 
these parcels lay unfenced, their boundaries being indicated by 
stones or other boundary marks, and sometimes by grass strips 
or balks. Each farmer farmed his parcels separately; but when 


ae the crop was carried, the cattle of the whole community ranged 
ch | indiscriminately over the whole field. And so with the meadows. 
ty) Similarly owned, the hay was taken by the individual proprietor; 
jl | but during two-thirds of the year the stock depastured over 


the whole meadow; and sometimes the separate holdings were 
te-allotted from time to time ; stinted pastures again were fed in 
common according to certain rules ; while the outlying waste land, 
= common of our own day, was stocked in common by the farmers 
M the arable fields according to the size of their holdings. Thus 
Nearly the whole of the parish was in a sense open land. Its land was 
pot wholly appropriated to individuals, and fenced against all comers, 


1 De. a pasture on which a fixed number of beasts is turned out by each 
aS ommoner, 
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but while the subject of many proprietary individualist , 
lay open more or less to regulated use by the whole community, Testy | 
A few specimens of a common field parish may still be one fie 
parish of Laxton, or Laxington, in Notts, though threatened he | di 
inclosure, is still in an open state ; it is thus described ba oe to 
i Ce: i 
writer :— nt T 
From whatever quarter one approaches tho village one enters then. T 
through a gate. The village is in the centre of the parish and ig surromde; 7 
inclosed fields. . . . But nearly half the area of the parish remains in ite b 
of two great arable fields, and two smaller ones, which are treated as two a a 
of the third field. The different holdings, whether small fre parts the 


eholds or farms 
rented from the lord of the manor, who owns nearly ‘all the parish, consist ‘i 


fact, of strips of land scattered all over these fields. . . . Within these arable 
fields cultivation is not carried on according to the discretion of the individual 
farmer, but by strict rules of great antiquity. In each of the fields a three. 
year course is rigidly adhered to: 

First year, wheat. 

Second year, spring corn (t.e. barley, oats, peas, beans, vetches, tares, 

Third year, fallow. 

If, therefore, Laxton be visited early in June, the following description of 
the appearance of the parish will be found correct. The traveller passes through 
the boundary gate. He finds his road leads him through the ‘ spring corn’ field, 
which opens on either side of the road. . . . Allthe great field is divided up into 
oblong patches, each patch growing its own erop, but with no more division or 
boundary between one crop and the next than a mere furrow. 


ete.). 


Each strip consists of one, two, or more ridges, locally termed 
‘lands,’ the land having a pretty uniform width of five and a half yards, 
and a normal length of one furlong. 


The same ridges are to be found on the other two fields, one of which iss 
stretch of waving wheat; while the third, a fallow field, is being leisurely 
ploughed—a number of sheep getting a difficult living from the a) 
other weeds in the still unploughed portions and on the ‘sicks’—te. Ge 
grassy parts of the field which are defined by boundary marks and are ai 
allowed to be ploughed. In an extreme corner of the parish is Laxton ra r 
somewhat swampy common covered with coarse grass. Here, t00, oe 
grazed in common, 
each commoner turning out the number he can feed on his other 
in the parish. The commoners consist of two classes—the K 
who hold land in the common fields and the labourers ee er 
certain ancient houses and cottages known as ‘ tofts.’ One re all 
possess distinct common rights in respect both of his arable gie 
of as many tofts as he owns or rents, and each common ae 


. e8 
one vote and one share in the division of the money revena 


from the commonable lands, that is, from the letting of the nor bells 


(a a 1 
sicks’ in the two common fields which are under cTOP® js sold 


5 . A s x 
eovosaly impossible to graze these ‘ sicks.’ The right to Boe 
_ by auction to one of the commoners, and the price realise pat 


= : By DE 
sees cash Peasantry and the Inclosure of Common Fields. PY 
i ondon: Archibald Constable & Co., Lim., 1907. 
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Bach commoner has algo the right of pasturing animals on the two 


felds that are under crops directly the harvest has been carried. As 

. | different farmers may carry their crops on different days, it is necessary 

: ( to have an authoritative declaration of the days when the fields are 

open. For this and other purposes a ‘foreman of the fields’? ig 

elected, and it is his duty to issue the necessary notices. On the 

day appointed “all the gates by which the parish is entered must 

be closed, while all the gates of the farmyards are thrown open, and 

a varied crowd of animals winds along the drifts and spreads over 
the fields.’ ; 

It remains to add that Laxton has now no commonable meadows, 
these having, it is said, been partitioned and inclosed beyond the 

` time of living memory. The neighbouring parish has such meadows, 
but its common arable fields have not been kept up. The common- 
able meadows are, like the fields, held in scattered strips, and are 
commonable after hay harvest. 

Examples of commonable meadows indeed exist in the county of 
London, in Hackney Downs and Hackney Marshes. These open 
spaces, now managed by the London County Council as recreation 
grounds, were formerly closed for hay between Lady Day and Lammas 
Day, and thrown open for pasture during the remainder of the year, 
and were owned in scattered strips. The practice of shutting up the 
strips for hay fell into disuse—it is said that on the Downs, one year, 
the crop, not being carried in time, was sacrificed to the commoners ; 

but the land continued to be fed in severalty (7.e. each strip by its 
Separate owner) during the close time, till a comparatively recent date. 
: The use of the land of a vill or parish on the old common field system 
| necessitated many arrangements for the common convenience. The 
times at which stock are to be turned into the arable lands and 
meadows, the particular kinds of stock to be sent to particular places at 
particular seasons, the measure of enjoyment by each farmer, in the 
“se of small pastures which would be destroyed if over-stocked— 
all these matters compelled consultation between the farmers of the 
village (who originally were identical with the householders) and main- 
| tained a community of interest in the village lands. The status of th 
; Village farmers might and no doubt did vary greatly, both in different 
4 pas and in the same township. They might be freeholders, or 
i elders, or merely leaseholders, or even tenants at will, of a lord 
the manor, or other over-lord, who owned the soil. If they were 
“pendent on the lord, the steward might have rather more to say 
e Management of things ; and it would be more easy to destroy 
Py °mmunal system when new ideas suggested a change. But, as 
ne as the system lasted, the actual cultivators of the soil must have 


= 


vag. Oice in settling the regulations under which the village farm 
a3 Worked, 


| the c 


[ACR ield Jury’ is also elected for settling disputes between individuals. 
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Tt would be rash to say that the common field system was. ; ig 1 
throughout England, or assumed. ee sed form wherever it an ey 
In some places & two-field mode of cultivation replaced the thre ~ si 
arrangement which has been described, half the land of the T E 
being left fallow every year. Where Celtic influenceg Prevailed ee i] 
marked differences are found ; though the early Village Syste ere d 
more communistic in principle, involving a periodical re-allotment 4 
land, it seems to have more easily lent itself to inclosure and hold of i 
in severalty. Again, the great wooded district of the Weald ae b 

between the North and South Downs in Kent, Sussex, and PA 
appears never to have been planted out in village communities, a i 
to have passed from open woodland to private inclosure. The Wik is 
tracts of wild land, whichin Norman times, and probably much earlier i 
were under forest law, were not necessarily destitute of vills with fi 
common fields; there are traces of such in Epping Forest; but the i 
forests were no doubt in most cases chosen on account of the sparseness : 
of their population; and subsequent settlements were likely to be made : 
at a time when common fields were no longer the prevailing form of b 
husbandry. Kent, apart from the Weald district, seems to have been i 
destitute of common fields and to have differed in its land system, i 
in many respects, from other parts of England. And there is no clear i 
evidence of the general existence of the village system in Lancashire, ; 
Devon, or Cornwall. The district where it showed the greatest vigow I 
and tenacity comprises the Midlands of England, with the counties ( 
north-east up to Durham, and south-west into Devonshire. Throughout 0 
this area, common field parishes were the rule (and in the centre of 1, t 
almost without exception) down to the commencement of the eigh- 6 
teenth century.’ e ( 
Now, why, if this co-operative system of husbandry was at x 1 
time widely used throughout England, has it now become = ia i 
that the memory of it has been almost lost, and surviving oe : = 
have an antiquarian interest similar to that of a Norman castle x 
ruined abbey ? 0 : 
5 -on wher wi ti 
We shall perhaps be better able to answer this MEA red sro! n 

have sketched the history of the change, as it can be gat m 5 fro 

the controversies which come to the surface of the nationa 

time to time. ) 
One of : ; n theo d I 
e of the oldest evidences of the struggle betwee of Mere a 
and several occupation of land is contained in the Statute parons d A 
which was one of the first essays in legislation of a a% | i 
England. This statute was passed because “mary g pelt poole r 
England’ had complained that they could not make iu i 


3 Š al E 
of the residue of their manors, as of wastes, woods, to i 


5 
by reason of the rights of common enjoyed bY ae work f 
‘n the 


; See Dr. Slater’s most useful map of Parliamentary Inclosure 1 
“noticed, p. 73. 
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they had granted land; and it authorised inclosure provided 


il sufficient pasture was left for the commoners. This statute was 
d obviously aimed not at the common fields of the villages, but at 


the outlying wastes which were probably far in excess of the needs 


re of any one village, but were perhaps often enjoyed in common by 
as geveral townships. The language of the statute shows that the 
af inclosure even of these outlying wastes was resisted by those who had 
$ peen accustomed to consider they had rights in them. 

Ig A more deadly assault upon the village farm came a century 
J, Jater (1348) in the form of the Black Death, the terrible scourge which 
ut is said to have swept away half the population of the country. The 
# result must have been to leave many places scarcely peopled at all, 
1, and thus to have enabled the lord of the vill to do what he liked with 
th its common fields and pastures. Probably a good deal of land was 
e reduced to severalty about this time. The Peasants’ Revolt of 1381 
a was due largely to agricultural distress, and to interference with the 
: customary rights of the cultivator. And though it has sometimes 
0 


been said that the Wars of the Roses, while occupying the attention of 
the nobles and leading to a thinning of their ranks, did comparatively 
little harm to the peasantry, yet these troubles were scarcely over, and 
the first Tudor King seated firmly on the throne, than we find bitter 
complaints of inroads on the old communal system. The demand for 


F English wool was at that time very great. A large export to the 
F Continent was supplemented by a considerable home manufacture 
n of woollen goods. Consequently it became the object of landowners 
: to raise as many sheep as possible, and for this purpose to convert the 
i arable common fields to pasture. The first of a series of Acts passed 
T (in the year 1489) with the professed object of checking this move- 
n ment recites that 

es great inconveniences do daily increase by desolation and pulling down and 


T ,  Wilful waste of houses and towns within this realm, and laying to pasture lands 
s which customably have been used in tillage, whereby idleness, which is the 
ground and beginning of all mischief, daily doth increase. For where in some 
| towns two hundred persons were occupied and lived by their lawful labours, 

, Row there are occupied two or three herdsmen, and the residue fall into idleness. 


: No words could more clearly describe the course of events. The 
Village farms which we have described were being abolished, and their 
Place taken by tracts of pasture ; and the village farmers found their 
_ Occupation gone. As Latimer, fifty years afterwards, said : ‘ Where 
peas there have been a great many householders and inhabitants there is 

| Pow but a shepherd and his dog.’ It seems clear that many parishes 
Must at this time, and during the hundred years that followed, have 
a Converted from open to inclosed farms. 


o * No doubt there was another side to the picture; the wool-trade must have given 
a Faun employment and tended to the growth of towns; and the history of England 
` intimately associated with the growth of towns. 
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The process was no doubt much accelerated by the dissolne 
the monasteries. The monasteries have the reputation aan of 
been easy landlords, and they would probably be dig h 
tional rather than to new modes of farming. The nobles and copy 
to whom these possessions were granted came upon the lana Ourtieng 
association with the cultivators, and were bent on maki With no 
One of the Acts which followed on the lines of that quoted a s S 
directed against these new landowners. Persons to whom T = 
lands had been granted were enjoined, under a heavy monthly Ree 
to maintain yearly as much of the land in tillage and hushante ty, 
had commonly been so used within the preceding twenty ie x 
But no statute or other proceeding seems to have stopped the oe 
which Parliament was continually lamenting. All through the reigns 
of the two Henrys, Edward the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, Act after 
Act was passed to check the destruction of the common fields and the 
depopulation of the country-side ; but the language of the statutes 
themselves, as well as the indignant denunciations of such men as 
Latimer, shows that legislation was ineffectual; and the very last 
Act recites that ‘in late years more than in times past, sundry towns, 
parishes, and houses of husbandry have been destroyed and become 
desolate.’ Probably the means of putting the law in force were 
wholly ineffectual. The large landowners were powerful in their own 
districts, and ‘the great profit that cometh of sheep ’ ° was an irresistible 
temptation. 

Sheep-raising was not, however, the only reason for the destruction 
of the common field system. Agricultural reformers even in those days 
saw that it was a wasteful method of cultivation, and praised inclosw. 
Obviously the intermixture of each farmer’s acres with those of his 
co-townsmen, the injury which a bad farmer might do to the adjacent 
plots of his more industrious neighbour, and the small scope for a 
prise left by the fixed rules of management, were serious oe 
to any attempt to make the best of the land. So we find maa 
the author of one of the earliest treatises on land management, E 
every man to change fields with his neighbour, so that he oa 
his lands together, keep more cattle, improve the soil by ‘ con aa 
aad tent his corn land when it becomes impoverished. Ee ay 
in his Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry, dilates T field, 
a guile advantages of inclosed farming against the OP, 
Champaign, or “champion ? system. Sate 3 


Posed to e 


The country inclosed I praise, 
The t’other delighteth not me i 
For nothing the wealth it doth raise. 


mane 


+008 
Re 
Mr. Leadam,® who has made a very careful study of ee rat n 
made by the Commissioners of Inclosures in the years 1517- i TE niti 
* 25 Hen. VIIL c. 13. 7 Surveying ae , 189: Be, 


* The Domesday of Inclosures 1517-18, by Mr. I. S. Leadam ; Top 
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toten counties, finds that a considerable acreage was inclosed for arable 
jand and not for pasture. Thus side by side with the revolutionary 
movement which aimed at replacing corn by wool, and village farms 
py large grazing grounds, there was even in Tudor times a gradual 
tendency, in the interests of good farming, to contract the common 
feld system and to substitute for it farming on the modern inclosed 
plan. Indeed, the most persistent enemy of common field farming 
has been expert opinion on land management, supported by experience 
of improved methods. Common field tillage was wasteful ; farming 
could be improved and rents could be raised, if fields could be 
appropriated and freely tilled. 

There were many opportunities for the abolition of the older system. 
When a landowner acquired all the land in a parish, he could dictate 
to his tenants, rearrange their holdings, and adopt what system of 
cultivation he liked. And the nearer this point was approached, 
the less the difficulty in inclosing.* There were two main obstacles to 
inclosure, the distribution of the rural farms in scattered strips all 
over the three fields, and the right of indiscriminate pasturage after 
the crops were carried. Mutual exchanges could get rid of the first 
bar to inclosure, and the farmers would naturally be glad to fall in 
with arrangements which facilitated their work. The right of common 
was more difficult to deal with, as it has always been especially 
prized by the small cultivator. But the right assumed different 
forms in different places. Originally, as we have said, the farmers 
of the common fields were identical with the householders of the 
| village; to each house was attached a holding in the fields, and 
| with the holding in the fields went rights of feed over the fields 
themselves, the pastures, and the waste. It is a remarkable 
instance of the recognition of the old village community by the 
law, notwithstanding its feudal basis, that to the present day a 
night of common appendant upon the wastes of a manor can only be 
claimed in respect of ancient arable land, t.e. in origin, in respect of a 
holding in the common arable fields. But the necessary diversities 
of character and interchange of labour which are to be found in every 
community, gradually led to inequality in the size of farms, and then 
to the existence of houses without any holding in the common fields at 
all. By degrees also settlers arrived in the village,’® and built houses. 
d Usually they were excluded from participation in any communal 
4 Privileges ; but occasionally they appear to have been admitted to 
Some rights of feed, though seldom, if ever, to wood-rights. Thus 
fom One cause or another, the class of persons holding strips in the 
: anan Marshall, in his treatise on Norfolk farming, gives a good instance of 
4 i the cue resulting in inclosure, between the lord of the manor of Felbrigge and 

i aining yeoman farmer and commoner of the parish. : 
a Maitland tells us that in the time of the most rigid demarcation of commu- 


any one villager could compel the exclusion of a new-comer. Domesday and 
Yond, p. 351, | 


4 
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common fields gradually became distinct from the class 
holders in the parish. Now, in some places the right of ten Ouse. not 
common fields after harvest was confined to those who conta the att 
hold strips; in other cases it remained in the larger de o to oo 
holders, or holders of ancient houses, with or without lang, Wik Act 
Marshall, in his treatise on farming in Yorkshire, discusses he To 
culties of dividing common ficlds and commons, upon inclo if- ting 
between commoners in respect of land and commoners in E alm 
houses.!! Now, this distinction made a great difference to the ease a me 
which inclosures could be effected. When the right was confined t 2 
the holders of strips in the common field, as these became consolidated We 
the number of persons interested in the inclosure gradually diminished FF 
till it became so small that a practicable agreement could be nih a 
first, perhaps, to abandon intercommoning, and to confine each man's stat 
cattle to his own land, and then to inclose. To quote a very modem A 
instance, there had been no effective commoning over the Ham Com- tha 
mon Fields for many years before the common rights were abolished trus 
by Parliament in 1906, and, though the fields lay open to certain dea 
roads and tracks, they were cultivated throughout the year as tak 
market-gardens, and were for all practical purposes held in severalty. of 2 
When once this point is reached, inclosure is easy. In some districts, sur 
again, a custom obtained, whereby a holder in the common fields con 
might at will inclose his strips and shut out his neighbour's cattle, on trer 
condition that he lost his right of feed on his neighbour's strips. If thir 
therefore, any farmer could by exchanges collect his strips together incl 
into a good-sized consecutive holding, he had only to fence it in, and mh 
the common field system so far as he was concerned was at an end. a 
This ability to withdraw from the co-partnership must have i a 
tinuously tended to restrict the size of common fields and to = a 
_ to their gradual inclosure and disappearance. There is n0 oe ne 
that all through the eighteenth and the early part of the E te 
century, side by side with Parliamentary inclosures, common imp 
were disappearing by the methods we have indicated. ah incl 
_Inclosure by arrangement was, however, too slow a md dou 
suit the eighteenth century ; and in the year 1709 a new de tie 
me mei A private Act was obtained for the inclosut ersons f| tw 
Hampshire parish. This Act enabled a majority of mi 7 j | Slat 
interested in commons and common fields to outvote at in i 
nority, and authorised the equitable division of land accordi | lin 
amongst those who previously had rights in cona lowly: | “Om 
to the value of their tights. The example was’ followe aig and ay 
Only one other Act was passed in Queen Anne 5 7 p a x 
sixteen during the thirteen years of George the els at gh 

in © 


7 «ned if 

f ae ay to has been held that common of pasture cannot be Seah the 
o. a house without land; but this view obviously did not correspo’ “a 
and in early Parliamentary inclosures different principles were acte 


facts 
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not until the middle o! the century that Parliamentary inclosure 
attained any considerable dimensions ; but during the second half 
| (or, to be quite accurate, between 1755 and 1795) no less than 1,623 
Acts were passed. During the whole century there were 1,776 Acts. 
To state the acreage inclosed is a more difficult matter, and to dis- 
tinguish with any accuracy between commons and common fields 
almost hopeless. A large number of Acts do not state the acreage of 
| the lands to be inclosed ; and in these cases there is no satisfactory 
| mode of supplying the omission. In 1797 a Committee inquired 
into the ‘Means of Promoting the Cultivation and Improvement of 
Waste Uninclosed and Unproductive Lands, and this body arrived 
at an estimate of the total area inclosed by legislation during the 
| eighteenth century by ascertaining in each county, from the Acts 
stating acreage, the average inclosed by each Act, and applying this 
figure to the Acts which contain no such statement. It is obvious 
that, in a county where the Acts were few, this method is quite un- 
trustworthy, there being no kind of guarantee that the parishes 
dealt with were fair samples of the parishes not dealt with. However, 
taking the calculation for what it is worth, it shows a total area inclosed 
of 2,837,076 acres—or, omitting a small number (fifteen) Welsh inclo- 
sures, 2,803,873 acres. This area included commons or waste lands, 
common meadows and pastures, and common fields; and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish one from the other. Dr. Slater, who 
thinks there is a sharp distinction in economic effect between the 
| inclosure of wastes and the inclosure of common fields, has endeavoured 
in his recent work to give a figure for common fields alone. His total 
| ‘or the whole period of inclosure (not the eighteenth century alone) is 
4325,504 acres ; whereas, the total estimate (on the principle above 
explained) for all land inclosed for the same period is about 4,730,000 
res. Thus only 400,000 acres would on this supposition be left 
for waste land, whereas his own estimate of waste land inclosed is 
1,165,000 acres ! However, figures, even approximate, are not very 
| Mportant. Tt is certain that during the eighteenth century the land 
| Inclosed comprised a very large area of common fields, though no 
doubt also a large area of commons. Common fields and commons 
| Tii interdependent that where a parish determined to inclose 
| Site natural to include both kinds of land in the operation. Dr. 
| . “Ts map shows, as we have said, that the bulk of these inclosures 


A A TN et AS 


Wee Ne Oe 


ae eighteenth century took place in the Midlands, Yorkshire, and 
r a shire ; and in the Midlands (where inclosure was most general) 
j: os as well as common fields, have almost entirely disappeared s 
; el Swoop destroyed them both. But every mode of examining 


& Statistics supports the view, that the main object of attack in the 

teenth century was the common field system, and that the Acts 

A 48 a rule aim at common wastes, but merely abolished them 
“Incident of the system of communal farming. - 
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This was the natural course of events. For the commo 


and the common meadows and pastures were the best Baal fields foo 

country, and the common wastes the poorest anq S Of thy incl 

The intention being to improve the food-supply of the expose Slat 

was natural that resort should be had, in the first instance i av 

most productive lands, and that improved methods of he, et a 
>20Ud 


be there applied before an attempt was made to wrin 
from comparatively barren soils. By the end of th 
century, while no great inroad upon the moors or f 


g Eustenance 
€ eighteenth disp 
Orests of the a fe 


Kingdom had been made, the common field system had become th labo 
exception, where it had formerly been the rule, e Fs 

Most of the common fields of the country which survived th Bi 
inclosures of the eighteenth century succumbed before Parliamentary stim 
inclosure ceased in 1869 ; as the nineteenth century grew old Inclosure adm 
Acts gradually dealt more largely with waste lands and less with asse 
arable fields. In 1843 a Parliamentary Return suggested tht ; I 


two million acres of common field then remained. But this | ther 
estimate, arrived at in the roughest way, is quite untrustworthy; and | mode 
the same may be said of a Return of the Inclosure Commissioners | ‘ght 
made in 1873, although the figures given are of a more modest character, | ts 
This return states the area of common fields in England at 250,868 to-da 


acres. But not only was it, like the Return of thirty years earlier, Rura 
based largely on estimate, but, as Dr. Slater has shown, its conclusions ind 3 
cannot be accepted even where they profess to be founded on facts. Any 
A few common field parishes no doubt survived till 1869 ; a few have a 
been inclosed by Act of Parliament since 1876 ; others have gradually AY 
lost their common fields by private arrangement ; a few rare specimens Ea 


ded to the 
d Eversley 


i 
and Mr. Fawcett will always þe associated) it has generally ber 
the who 


f waste © 


; vali! 
increased the food of the community and brought out valuable T nded 
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food, a much larger increase than can be accounted for by the 

inclosure of waste lands, mostly very infertile. To explain this, Dr. 

Slater has a curious theory, that the English Poor Law intervened to 

gave the peasantry from famine, and that the general result was ‘an 

increase of the quantity of human life at the expense of a degradation 


e ee 4 

i ofits quality. 

7 There can be no doubt that inclosure, as a whole, tended to 
: displace small farmers and cultivators, and to substitute for them 


: a few tenants of comparatively large farms and a number of day- 
labourers having no direct interest in the soil. There are admitted 
drawbacks to the modern system of squire, farmer, and labourer p 
e | its too general prevalence has deprived rural life of much interest and 
stimulated the flow of population from country to town. But to 
7 admit this is far from agreeing to such a broad and trenchant 
h assertion as that Just quoted. 

t ; In the first place it may be doubted whether the conditions of 
ig | the rural population in pre-inclosure days were quite so ideal as some 
l modern writers would have us believe. The novels of the early 
s | eighteenth century do not give us the impression of that happy, refined, 
nı | atistic life—low living and high thinking—which the Socialist of 
3 | today professes to discover at some former period of our history. 
r, Rural life for the squire was a very rough affair in Fielding’s days, 
s |d must have been still rougher for the yeoman and small tenant. 
Any kind of education was confined to a limited class ; communica- 


5, 
e | toh between different parts of the country was dificult ; and popula- 
y tion was sparse and almost stationary. At the commencement of the 
g | fighteenth century the total population of England and Wales scarcely 

| Xceeded six millions ; and in the next fifty years it increased by half 

|t million only, Moreover, large classes of the peasantry were in a 
; | Lore or less dependent condition. The tillers of the common fields 
e J "te not. always freeholders or full copyholders ; in many cases they 
y a only the tenants of the Lord of the Manor, copyholders for lives, 
eee a zolders or mere tenants at will. Lawlessness abounded, and the law 
J cs districts was administered in a very rough and ready manner 
eae 


Tite è Country justice, who was not too scrupulous in regarding the 
| vq “sts of the classes below him. The inclosure of common fields 
Hy one Step in a forward movement which altered the whole face of 
| tag Untry ; and led to an extraordinary increase in population and 
“Nhe mal power, and to a general raising of the intellectual status of 

Ira People. The charge brought against the common field husbandry 
telos at it was wasteful. The writers who most strongly advocated 
Sin ie had no political end in view; they approached the subject 
| th © Purely economic side. Thus William Marshall, in his notes 
© Midland district of England—where common field cultivation 


= °St general to a late date—sums up the case thus : 
TS LXT No. 367 LL 
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Upon the whole it is evident to onnon observation that the ¢ 
husbandry of this as well as of orner Genie 7 T and unprog q 
and it is a matter of some astonishment tha te best lands of the island a 
have been suffered to lie as long as they have done in such an shou 


lq 
“Nprofitabl, 
state. 


It may be that, in some cases, where arable common fields a 
place to inclosed pastures, the oe yield of the. particula 
land was diminished. But even if this was sometimes the case, the 
result was, not merely to increase rents, but to raise a Renin 
quantity of produce from a given acreage at a smaller expenditure 
of labour than previously. The very complaints that were mage 
of the depopulation of the country which followed on inclosure prove 
this. Fewer men and women were required to work the land, and 
the labour thus saved was set free for other purposes. 

This result is exactly what mankind is always striving for in the 
ceaseless struggle with natural forces, the maximum achievement with 
the least expenditure of labour. Success in attaining this end is toa 
large extent the history of material civilisation. 

In the eighteenth century the setting free of labour gave the country 
the means ofdevelopment. The growth of manufactures and commerce 
was made possible; and at the same time men were supplied for 
those over-sea adventures which led to our great colonial empie. 
The development of mechanical industry and trade in tum fostered 
the growth of population, and created an effective demand for food 
—in other words gave the rural districts a market at their ae 
all the produce they could raise. Are-acting stimulus was thus n 0 
agriculture. Not only were fresh inclosures made, both of common a 
and of waste land ; better modes of treating the land were ee 
—a greater variety of crops, higher manuring—the produc fe 
the land was increased intensively as well as extensively- Ce ai 
husbandry disappeared because it was a wasteful form g n pation: 
which was not capable of supplying the growing wants of t number 
To say that it should have been maintained, because ® ae after 
of persons were occupied in raising food on common in tration 
theirinclosure, would come near to saying—to use the oldi a agai 
that it is a good thing to employ men to dig holes and fill wen teenth | 

Tt does not follow that inclosure was as beneficial in X T ab | 
as in the eighteenth century. Population which rose by 2e ghteent? | 
from six and a half to nine millions—in the latter hali of thet? og the | 
century, sprang up by leaps and bounds after the oe ps0 
Great War, when the energies of the country were ie gani atio? a 
occupations and the progress of invention led to Oe otive duties | 
industry on a large scale. As there were heavy Ps the 1827 ra 1 
foreign corn, it became more necessary than ever tha an ocel ë 
country should produce a maximum of food. Ree apd ê a 
first in 1801, and then in 1845, facilitated inclos - 


T area of 


ia 
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li „dditional area Ol country was reduced from communal to several enjoy- 
6, pent. The subject-matter of inclosure, however, gradually changed. 


ld During the first half of the century many very large tracts of waste 
| jand, such as the Lincolnshire Fens, Needwood and Charnwood Forests, 

and some of the Cumberland moors, were inclosed, and the proportion 
w | ofcommontocommon field undergoing inclosure increased continuously, 


of Probably the inclosures of this period were, on the whole, beneficial 
he to the country, though some commons (near London and other towns 
a | nowlarge) should have been spared. But all the efforts of agricultural 


te reformers could not give the country enough food, and almost co- 
dg | temporaneously with the passing of the last General Inclosure Act, 
ve | which in 1845 established the Inclosure Commission, the corn duties 
nd | were repealed and foreign grain admitted. This measure entirely 

altered the conditions of the problem. It was no longer of importance 
he | to bring every acre of the country under corn, and the large town popu- 
, lations springing up made it essential to preserve an adequate area 
of land the enjoyment of which should not be at the will of individuals. 
| Open spaces were wanted near cities, and inducements to hand- 
vorkers to stay in rural districts, and thus to keep a proper balance 
between town-bred and country-bred men and women, were desirable. 
It would probably therefore have been better for the country had 
inclosure been stayed in 1845 instead of being launched on a new 


career. 

od For what has been the result of the Inclosure Commissioners’ 
for | labours? Any addition made to the food of the country has been 
to | immaterial. How little recent inclosures really operated in this 
dd | direction may be estimated from such cases as Cannock Chase, where 
to | Xarcely an acre has been ploughed up, and Hindhead, which was 
of | left in its state of heath and gorse, till wanted for house-sites. In 
eld. | Many cases inclogures have resulted merely in the enlargement of game 
ry, | Preserves, On the other hand throughout wide districts the peasant, 
pat by Means of his use of the commons of the parish, was able to enjoy 


‘cottage with its small holding, whether in the common fields or in 
| “Veralty. The feed of the common for his pigs, his pony, or his cow, 
| st enabled him to keep a little stock, and to make a little money by it. 
“Tough wood of the common gave him fuel and material for petty 
| “baits ; the gorse and bracken gave him litter for his stock and manure 
"his patch of land. And there were possibilities about his life— 
È coming to very much in fact, perhaps, but at least agreeable to 
j ; Magination—which are not so apparent to the farm labourer at 
ines Weekly wage. The sense of possession which the cottager had 
1 its S Wide-stretching common also counted for something, and, we 
a be sure, had its effect in making the peasant fond of his country- 
Inclosed corn-fields and coverts jealously guarded for game are 
stg attractive. Tt may be safely concluded, that in the majority of 
_ * commons and wastes which disappeared under the wand of 
LL2 
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the Inclosure Commissioners would have been invaluable a 
recreation grounds for towns, or as giving that variety aa ne T 
to rural}life which makes the inhabitants of a district look 
it as their home. And though the surviving common fields as Don 
have been left just as they were, it might have beet Ula ng 
with the broader views of the present day, to wake go | 
surviving usages of the communal husbandry of the Middle Ne 
practical system of co-operative agriculture of service to the canna 
There is perhaps no very close connexion between small holdin ; 
rented of the local authority, and fields held in strips and ae n ; 
according to fixed rules; but there is in both cases the underlying ide, 
of some communal interest in the land. It may be doubted whether 
the natural function of England in the economy of nations is to rea: As 
a large population of small cultivators ; and it was probably a Necessary | ! ; 
step in the development of the country that land should pass into it 
severalty ownership and be cultivated on a large scale. But severalty 
ownership should have its limitations ; and the remembrance of old 
communal customs may usefully confirm us in the endeavour to make 
the land of England conduce in the highest degree to the welfare, 
not of a class, but of the whole community. 


ROBERT HUNTER. ¢ 
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Jo PAB ‘LUNCH INTERVAL IN POUTA 
edo | 


As a lover of good English, I protest against the word ‘ Lunch,’ and 
I hope that my inverted commas will sufficiently indicate that I use 
R it only as a quotation. But the ‘Lunch Interval’ meets us in the 
report of every cricket match ; ‘ Lunch Scores’ cry aloud in the con- 
tents-sheets of the evening papers, and the phrase, though vile, may 
conveniently serve to describe the present lull in that political match 
which began in February 1906. Here I will drop the language of 
metaphor, lest I should commit some technical solecism and thereby 
incur the scorn of the Lord Chancellor and his M.C.C. The simplest 
words may best befit my simple purpose, which is to examine the 
position and prospects of the party-game as it stands at the beginning 
of September 1907. 

When the vivacious Mr. Herbert Paul was day by day recapitulat- 
ing in the Daily News the proceedings in the Dreyfus case, he remarked, 
| alter a day of more than usual irrelevance : ‘The next witness began 
by saying that he knew nothing whatever about the matter; this 
| æemed to make a favourable impression on the Judge, who begged 
him to proceed.’ Something of the same kind occurred when the 
editorZof* this‘ Reviewvasked me to write’about the political situation. 
My protestation that I am a mere outsider, who know nothing, and 
8 no better at guessing than my fellows, seemed to make a favour- 

ble impression on the editor, and he begged me to proceed. 

The most salient feature of the situation, as it presents itself to 
| 27 gaze, is the Prime Minister’s hold on the personal affection of his 
| lowers in the House of Commons. There has been nothing like it 
| “Ny expenence. Mr. Gladstone, in his best days, had an enormous 


4 ppulaity in the country, and was always deeply loved by those 
| 20 kn 


| c Xpbell-Bannerman is known,is understood, and is liked—indeed, 
t ie. would not be too strong a word—by those who sit behind 
| of hi Some part of the affection which he enjoys is due to the memory 
oe m * Pluck and patience in the dark days of opposition; some to 
| Pathy with the pathetic circumstances in which his premiership 
i 509 
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began ; some to admiration of the magnanimity with which n 
the defeated intriguers against his leadership. Pro-Boers, fi treat a 
are grateful to him for his protests against * Methods of Barbar ayselt, 
regard him as having been, in all but name, one of 9 m 
alike admire the signal absence of self-seeking whic 
his whole career, and rejoice to follow a leader who hag 
Minister in spite of himself. As long as Sir Henry Ca 
man leads the House of Commons, the Liberal party 
of those ‘sects and schisms ° which Milton deprecated, 

So much for the personal element in the situation. 


must now be said about principles and causes, 


Sept, 


Urselveg. A 

” All 
h has Tharked | 
become P . % ( 
mpbell-Bannoy 
18 In no danger 


these, the verdict was unmistakeable. The electors could not be 3 
persuaded that a poor man would be made richer by having to pay | 
more for everything he wanted, and they therefore declined to allow 
any interference with Free Trade. Equally unmistakeable, I think, 
was their judgment on Chinese Labour. Mr. Lyttelton’s invention 
bore an unpleasantly close resemblance to slavery, and it was stained 
with moral pollutions of the most abominable kind. It must go. 
As regards ‘ Passive Resistance,’ there seemed to be a general agrees 
ment that people ought not to have their goods sold or be putin prison 
because they declined to pay for what they considered false teaching, 
As far as I could see, the amount of importance attached respectively 
to each of these three topics differed in different places ; but, taking 
them all three together, they were the issues on which the comi 
decided at the General Election of 1906. fe 
How far has the Government given effect to what was then ne 
tained to be the national will? As far as Free Trade is E } 
_ the task was easy enough ; it was simply to sit still and keep à me 
look-out for every attack, covert or avowed, on the existing T 
This, at any rate, the Government have done; and every Po the 
even where there has been a three-cornered fight, shows T it 
electorate is loyal to Free Trade. As regards Chines? ae ath 
would be idle to pretend that Liberals were altogether S jot 
the earlier doings of the Colonial Office ; but patience has ae oo} 
her perfect work, at any rate a large measure of Per ce or | 
excellent friend, General Botha may soon make that 5° 
plete. : wig not w | 
Our third item was ‘Passive Resistance,’ and her? ee | 


ia 


staunchest supporters find intolerable. The answer: 
that they haye brought in two Education Bills, | 
_ it had only happened to pass, would have produced 
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Would it have been possible to deal more effectively with the griev- 
ance ? I must confess that I think it would. The grievance, as 
J understand it, was acute but simple, and admitted of a simple 
is remedy. The ‘ Passive Resister’ of the Education Rate stood in 
il | much the same position as the ‘ Conscientious Objector’ to Vaccination. 
Surely a very short Bill would have secured him the same immunity 
from persecution as has been conferred on the anti-vaccinator ; 
and such a Bill as that the House of Lords would have allowed to 


ass. 
d 4 However, as we all know, more ambitious counsels prevailed, 
aA and my friend Mr. Birrell (if I may change one word of Burke’s) 
of ‘resolved in the cheerful recesses of a mind capacious of such things,’ 
n not merely to vindicate liberty of conscience and to deliver the Passive 
i Resister from his oppressors, but to reconstruct the whole system 
of of religious teaching in the elementary schools of England. Stated as 
be 7 concisely as possible, Mr. Birrell’s principle came to this—that a 
y | school which wished to be helped with public money must, as the 
W price of that help, confine its religious instruction to what was called 
k, ‘Simple Bible Teaching.’ Now, for my own part, I am and always 
On . have been a strong advocate for purely secular education in State- 
ed aided schools. I regard it as a kind of sacrilege for the State to 
0. meddle, however indirectly, with religion; and I cannot reconcile 
e- it with my notions of justice that people should be compelled to pay 
m | for teaching dogmas which they do not themselves believe. I am 
g quite aware that the amiable professors of what Matthew Arnold 
ly | called ‘a vague religiosity ’ declare that you can teach religion without 
ng dogma ; but, as a matter of practical experience, can you? It is 
ry impossible to conceive of religion, even in the vaguest sense, apart 

from the existence of God, and whoso teaches that God exists teaches 
See the most tremendous and far-reaching dogma in the world. If you 
ed teach a child to say, ‘God loves me,’ you teach two dogmas in three 
m ? words; and if you go on to ‘ God sees all I do,’ you are as dogmatic 


as the XXXIX. Articles or the Creed of Pope Pius the Fourth. 

Undogmatic religion is indeed impossible ; but < undenominational ° 
. Or ‘ unsectarian ’ religion is quite a different matter. Whether it is 
good or bad, it is possible, and not possible only but actual, for it 
held its own in the Board-Schools of England for five and twenty 
years. The compromise of 1870 amounted in nine cases out of ten 
to this—that the children were taught the central dogmas which 
all orthodox Christians hold in common, and that nothing was said 
about Sacraments, or Orders, or ecclesiastical organisation, or any 
of the disputed topics which divide Churchmen from Nonconformists. 

e compromise had all the inherent faults of a compromise. It was 
Rot quite logical, or quite consistent, and it did not satisfy extreme 
men on either side, But it had also the virtues of a compromise ; 
i Worked well, and kept the peace, and left the clergy and ministers 
got Teligion free to build as they chose on the strong foundation laid in 
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the school. That the compromise was dissolved, and an n. . h 
system of State-aided dogma established in its place, ig mattes unjust p 
recent history, and Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill of 1906 wae Of ver 7 


© Wel, 
by many as an attempt to revive the system of 1870, an a ae T 


establish ‘Undenominational’ and ‘ Unsectarian’ religion į Te. 3 
schools. People who value peace and efficiency in e ducation 3 
highly than logic and method were well content. Let the en fl 
they said, teach the children the central dogmas of the Trinit 8, 3 
the Incarnation, and let the clergy on Sunday add the specific doce and J 
which differentiate Churchmen from Dissenters. So far, so e a 
but as soon as the Bill made its appearance some unforeseen difficulties 8 
started up. The language of 1870 was no longer heard, ‘The d 
“central dogmas,’ in which Churchmen and Nonconformists had al 
found common ground, disappeared from discussion, Instead, we tl 
heard of ‘Simple Bible Teaching,’ to be given in elementary schools : 


at the public cost ; but of what that teaching was to convey, no hint, o, 
no glimpse, no suggestion was forthcoming. As Dale of Birmingham | “ 
said thirty-seven years ago, the mere exclusion of formularies (under 

the Cowper-Temple Clause) has no practical effect. You must not 

teach the formulary, but you may teach every dogma which the 
formulary contains. All Christians, of whatever confession, accept 

the Bible, and no one has the slightest difficulty in finding Biblical 
sanction for the doctrines which he believes. Archbishop Boume’s 

“Simple Bible Teaching’ would include the Seven Sacraments, the 
prerogatives of Blessed Mary, and the Papal Infallibility; there is | 
chapter and verse for each of them. The Bishop of London’s ‘Simple 
Bible Teaching’ would include the Apostolic Succession, Infant 
Baptism, and the Grace of Confirmation and Absolution. Mr. Webb: 

Peploe’s ‘Simple Bible Teaching’ would include the Personality of 4 
Satan, the obligation of the Sabbath, and the Eternity of Punishment. 

If we look beyond the precincts of the Established Church, we mov 
very well that Dr. Fairbairn and Dr. Clifford, and Mr. Campbell aut 
Mr. Page-Hopps—I quote these only as prominent and representatie, 
names—all impart ‘Simple Bible Teaching’ according to the ne 
views of the Bible ; and we also know that, in some cases, the pes 
Bible Teaching affirms the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonia 
and the Resurrection ; and in others repudiates them as supers i 
errors. ‘Simple Bible Teaching, then, is something totally a 
aon the “Unsectarian’ or ‘ Undenominational’. teaching Birrë 
compromise ; and, by substituting the one for the other, Mr- ink, 
aroused vehement hostility in a quarter where he had not, irs gif 
anticipated it. No one has a keener admiration of Mr. Bure ise 
than I have, and his imperturbable temper is a parliamentary 

of great value. But he Was in one respect ill-qualified cn ue 
of Minister of Education. He knows nothing about rhe j 
England. He was born and educated as a Nonconformist- ana jif 
to be exact, a Baptist—and the circumstances of his ma 
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have not prod ste hin MARAT TAY Hee CE Meh ne ve Churchmanship. 
He knows as much about the actual conditions of the English Church 
as I know about the inner life of the City Temple. He knew that 
his Bill would be disliked by the Ritualists and the High Church 
party generally, but he believed that he could overcome them by the 
united aid of the Evangelicals and the Broad Churchmen. As regards 
the Broad Churchmen his only mistake was a miscalculation: he 
reckoned them as both more numerous and more influential than 
they are. But, as regards the Evangelicals, his mistake was a profound 
and fundamental misapprehension of a spiritual force. The Evan- 
gelicals might be quite content to omit from their teaching all that is 
distinctively ecclesiastical—the historic position of the Church, and 
all that relates to the Christian ministry, and even, in some cases, 
the Christian Sacraments. But on the central truths of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation they are as convinced and as resolute as Lord 
Halifax or the Bishop of Birmingham. The sun and centre of their 
teaching is the Atonement, and they realise as clearly as Pusey or 
Liddon realised that the Atonement rests on the true and proper 
Deity of Jesus Christ. And, when they began to see that, under an 
undefined system of ‘Simple Bible Teaching,’ the local authority 
might teach Unitarianism as a State-supported religion, they realised 
that their most sacred convictions were imperilled. When the 
Evangelicals and the Ritualists, the ‘ Low Church’ and ‘ High Church’ 
join, they are irresistible. The Bishop of Manchester did fully 
as much as the Bishop of Southwark to defeat the Education Bill. 
Temporising counsels, though urged from the highest quarters, were 
of no avail, and Mr. Birrell’s laudable desire, to restore educational 
peace and allay religious discord, only landed the Government in their 
first reverse, and left his successor at the Education Office a heritage 
of woe. 

Mrs. Squeers was accustomed to boast that she ‘was no gram- 
marian, thank Heaven,’ and in a like spirit of thankfulness Mr. McKenna 
may profess that he is no theologian. But in view of the legislation 
Which is promised for next year he might profitably employ the ‘ Lunch 

Interval ? in pondering the certain truth that the less Governments 
meddle with religion the better for religion and the better for 
Governments. : 

_ T have spoken, so far, of the three principal decisions which, in my 
view, the electors recorded at the General Election: (1) that Free 
Trade was to be maintained; (2) that Chinese Labour was to be stopped ; 
(3) that the Passive Resisters were to have their grievance redressed ; 
‘nd I have considered the methods by which the Government has 
trieg to carry those decisions into effect. But then these topics do 
“ot cover all the interests in hegven and earth, and the ‘Lunch 
terval’ is a suitable moment for inquiring what the Government 

TW done, is doing, and will do in the way of legislation. Mr. Philip 
Son, who carries with him into the jaded air of the House of Com- 
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Ti Mr. Asquith disappoints those hopes next year, the 
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mons all the freshness of Whitefield’s Tabernacle, jg 


Saas pain 
suggestion that he and his friends have not been active. ed by the 
O 


T am sometimes amazed at the ignorance of the very Liberalg T 
0 


that we are ‘doing nothing.’ The work of this Parliament will prob soma an 
much larger to the historian than to the contemporary, whose ee loom i to 
easily grasp the sweeping movement which is altering the whole face of li 
life. To malcontents I always put the question whether they have Dubli ne 
Patents Bill, and the reply is always in the negative. We aa Tend the 


: t af 
instructed Liberalism—sure not of enthusiasm merely, but of its facts a better 


Thisis a cruelly searching test. Nothing imposed by the tyrannical 
vicar on the pavid school-teacher ever came near it. ‘Have youread th 
Patents Bill?’ No, I haven’t, and, what’s more, I don’t mean to: ei 
for the best of all reasons, that I should not understand it, if dia 
Even when read and understood, such creations as the Patents Bill 
‘leave us, as Matthew Arnold would have said, ‘ cold” The fire of 
enthusiasm, without which political parties cannot live, requires a 
very different kind of fuel; and Mr. Wilson, if he wishes to rouse the 
flagging spirits of his young companions, had better drop his dreadful 
formula about the Patents Bill and invite their attention to matters’ 
of more human interest. For example, the Lord Chancellor, by 
promoting a Court of Criminal Appeal, has given proof of that sacred 
regard for human life which lies, or ought to lie, at the root of all 
civilised government ; and it is pleasant to know that, in promoting it, 
he has realised a long-cherished ideal. Certainly the right to live is 
of primary importance ; and only second to it is the right to live under 
decent and endurable conditions. The recognition of this right 15, 
I suppose, the motive of our recent legislation, and attempted legis- 
lation, about land. Last year’s Land Tenure Act, this year’s pral 
Holdings Act, the defeated Scotch Bill, and the promised Valuation 
Bill, show beyond all cavil that the Government are in earnest about 
redeeming the debt, so long overdue, to the men who live on and by 
the soil, But our legislation is always, in greater Or less oe 
hampered and hindered, when it is not destroyed, by the Hone 
Lords. In finance alone the House of Commons has a free 7 o 
A really democratic Budget might convert the brightest dream 
Social Reformers into tangible and beneficent realities. 


Oculi omnium in te sperant, 
Et tu das escam illorum in tempore opportuno: 
disapp* 
ment will be tragical. 
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One of the subjects which forces itself most powerfully 
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l dependent Labour Party ; but I have been asked to join it; I have 
1, good deal of sympathy with it; and I firmly believe that, if it is 
ap inconvenient factor in Liberal calculations, we have only ourselves 
N to thank for its existence. The rigid and inhuman pedantry of the 
{ iberal party, in the days when it was dominated by the Dismal 
l goience and the Manchester School, alienated great masses of people 
E who believed that the supreme object of politics is to lighten the 
social pressure on. Labour and thereby increase the sum of human 
happiness. We are reaping to-day what we sowed twenty years ago ; 
and some of us can point to our prophecies, now fulfilled, of the judg- 
ments in store for a Liberalism which turned a deaf ear to the cry of 
human misery. The experience is painful, but it may be salutary. 
If only we persevere in our crusade for Social Reform in its widest sense, 
I believe that our sincerity will approve itself, in due time, to those 
who at present doubt it. Some of us have preached it for a quarter of a 
century, and now we—grown alas! rather old—are reinforced by a 
band of young M.P.s who are at least as earnest as we were, and 
infinitely more capable of giving effect to our ideals. Socialism is 
| not always lunacy. There is a reasonable and practical Socialism 
| which is ready to take what it can get in existing circumstances and 
conditions; and, if the Liberal party proves by its acts that it cares 
nothing for privilege and a great deal for poverty, I believe that, in 
spite of loud protestations to the contrary, a great mass of vaguely 
Socialistic sympathy will rally to our side. 

About Ireland little need be said; simply because from 1885 
to 1894 we heard and talked of nothing else. Mr. Birrell’s Trish 
Bill seemed to me admirably workable, conciliatory, and educative. 
If we had passed it in 1886, Ireland might now be enjoying that 
‘statutory Parliament,’ or ‘subordinate legislature,’ for which she is 
supposed to yearn. The predominant partner will not consent to 
separation; and, if the junior partner will accept nothmg else, we - 
must perforce make the best of an arrangement which, though far 
from ideally perfect, works a good deal better than the orators who 
talk about ‘squalid Polands’ would allow. 
| , Ihave often been amused, during the life of the present Parliament, 
| 0 find that a great many members who entered it for the first time 
} m January 1906 have only lately discovered the existence of a 
| House of Lords and an Established Church. These innocent men 
| #e beyond measure surprised and annoyed when the Lords throw 
| Ut our Bills, or the Church fights like a fury-for the control of the 
schools—and yet, if they had known the institutions with which they 
Were dealing, what else could the e expected? Ecclesiastical 
a plishments and hereditary egislabyres always and equally 
; © foes of political freeg6m ; and our Liberal goigt } 
Aeir hearts for a twofold fight. Until the veto of te Lords is abo- 
\ hed, ‘the motheg‘of free Parliaments’ is in iMating bondage ; 
wd, if the hereditgry principle in legislation ¢ mid follow the veto 
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into the land where all things are forgotten, so much the } 
Liberal prospects. 7 Detter: A 
Less urgent perhaps, as & matter of practical busines 
tainly not less vital in principle, is the dis-establishment of the © 
of England. On this point, I believe, the Prime Minister r hurch 
in heart. Res Agrippa, scio quia credis. And he therefore wien ug 
displeased if I tell him that some recent incidents of eda 
administration have greatly strengthened the demand for LRA 
Everyone admits that in an Established Church all shades of aA 
which are compatible with the standards of that Church, ough? ee 
recognised ; but it is not wise, it is not just, it does not make for hae 
and efficiency, to thrust into a parish or into a see a man whose whole 
teaching and practice are vehemently hostile to the traditions of the 
flock which he is to feed. Looking back, we can see that some recent 
appointments have been unfortunate; looking forward, we can 
conceive that infinitely worse ones might be made. Week by week, 
disappointed divines, disguising themselves as ‘ Fidelis,’ ‘ Liberal, 
-òr ‘Indignant,’ write to the secular papers to complain that they have | 
received no recognition from 10 Downing Street. ‘Here,’ they say — 
in effect, ‘here are we, still out in the cold. For ten years past have | 
we been denying the dogmas which we were ordained to defend. What — 
shall we have therefore? Are we to get nothing for our treachery? 
Doth Job serve Socinus for nought ?’ Ez 
Far be it from me to suggest that these bitter cries of outcast | 
heresy will affect the Prime Minister. A peculiarly honest states- : 
man cannot have much sympathy vith clerical dishonesty, and 
least of all when that dishonesty is ‘on tuè make.’ But I bear m 
mind the warning which Mr. Gladstone uttered in the year 1880, ! 
when a Bill for abolishing the congé délire was under discussion | 
He said ‘hat he could conceive of a case where, through imperfect 
information or from some other cause, a Prime Minister might make 
a thoroughly improper nomination to a see; and, in such’a case, he 


said, the ‘moral obstacle’ of the congé @élire might be set Up, 
wn. Dryas- 
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ecclesiastical, educational, and many of our social, perplesities, 
` broad and clear way of escape ; and that is the way Ww. ‘ 

via Disestablishment and Disendowment, to the Free Chure 

Free State. ; 
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